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It  is  now  several  years  since  this  book  was  begun.  It 
has  been  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a  temporary 
loss  of  strength,  by  enforced  absence  from  England,  by 
other  occupations  and  interruptions  of  various  kinds. 
I  mention  this  only  because  of  the  effect  which  I  fear 
it  has  had  on  the  book  itself.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  make  it,  what  a  book  should,  if  possible,  be,  the 
result  of  one  continuous  effort.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
kindness  of  the  pubhshers  allowed  the  early  part  to  be 
printed  some  years  back  has,  I  fear,  led  to  some 
repetition  and  even  contradiction.  A  certain  change 
of  plan  was  found  unavoidable.  It  proved  im- 
possible to  go  through  the  whole  volume  according 
to  the  method  of  the  earlier  chapters.  Instead  of 
treating  Europe  as  a  whole,  I  found  it  needful  to  divide 
it  into  several  large  geographical  groups.  The  result 
is  that  each  of  the  later  chapters  has  had  to  go  over 
again  some  small  amount  of  ground  which  had  been 
already  gone  over  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In  some 
cases  later  lights  have  led  to  some  changes  of  view 
or  expression.     I  have   marked  these,   as  far  as   I 
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could,  iu  the  Additions  and  Corrections.  If  in  any 
case  I  have  failed  to  do  so,  the  later  statement  is  the 
one  which  should  be  relied  on. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  the  object  of  the  work 
clear  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  It  is  really  a  very 
humble  one.  It  aims  at  little  more  than  tracing  out 
the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times,  and  at 
attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in  their  due 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes.  I  am  not, 
strictly  speaking,  writing  history.  I  have  little  to  do 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country.  I  have  looked 
at  events  mainly  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  the 
European  map.  This  has  led  to  a  reversal  of  what  to 
many  will  seem  the  natural  order  of  things.  In  a 
constitutional  history  of  Europe,  our  own  island  would 
claim  the  very  first  place.  In  my  strictly  geographical 
point  of  view,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  giving  it  the  last. 

I  of  course  assume  in  the  reader  a  certain  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  European  histx>ry,  at  least  ns 
much  as  may  be  learned  from  my  own  General  Sketch. 
Names  and  things  which  have  been  explained  there  I 
have  not  thought  it  needful  to  explain  again.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  found  myself  far  more  competent  to 
deal  with  some  parts  of  the  work  than  with  others. 
No  one  can  take  an  equal  interest  in,  or  have  an 
equal  knowledge  of,  all  branches  of  so  wide  a  subject. 
Some  parts  of  the  book  will  represent  real  original 
research ;  others   must  be  dealt  with  in  a  &r  less 
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thorough  way,  and  will  represent  only  knowledge  got 
up  for  the  occasion.  In  such  cases  the  reader  will 
doubtless  find  out  the  difference  for  himself.  But 
I  have  felt  my  own  deficiencies  most  keenly  in  the 
German  part.  No  part  of  European  history  is  to  me 
more  attractive  than  the  early  history  of  the  German 
kingdom  as  such.  No  part  is  to  me  less  attractive  than 
the  endless  family  divisions  and  unions  of  the  smaller 
German  states. 

In  the  Slavonic  part  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  following  any  uniform  system  of  spelling.  I  con- 
sulted several  Slavonic  scholars.  Each  gave  me  advice, 
and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  arguments 
which  I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly  differ- 
ent advice  given  me  by  the  others.  When  the  teachers 
differ  so  widely,  the  learner  will,  I  hope,  be  forgiven, 
if  the  result  is  sometimes  a  little  chaotic.  I  have  tried 
to  write  Slavonic  names  so  as  to  give  some  approach  to 
the  sound,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  But  I  fear  that  I  have 
succeeded  very  imperfectly. 

In  such  a  crowd  of  names,  dates,  and  the  like,  there 
must  be  many  small  inaccuracies.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  dates,  those  which  do  not  mark  the  great 
epochs  of  history,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  wrong 
by  a  year  or  so.  Sometimes  there  is  an  actual  difference 
of  statement  in  different  authorities.  Sometimes  there 
13  a  difference  in  the  reckoning  of  the  year.     For 
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instance,  In  what  year  was  Calais  lost  to  England? 
We  should  say  1558.  A  writer  at  the  time  woidd  say 
1557.  Then  again  there  is  no  slip  of  either  pen  or 
press  so  easy  as  putting  a  wrong  figure,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  great  and  obvious  dates,  or  again  when  the 
mistake  is  very  far  wrong  indeed,  there  is  no  slip  of  pen 
or  press  so  likely  to  be  passed  by  in  revision.  And  again 
there  is  often  room  for  question  as  to  the  date  which 
should  be  marked.  In  recording  a  transfer  of  territory 
from  one  power  to  another,  what  should  be  the  date 
given  ?  The  actual  military  occupation  and  the  formal 
diplomatic  cession  are  often  several  years  apart.  Which 
of  these  dates  should  be  chosen  ?  I  have  found  it  hard 
to  follow  any  fixed  rule  in  such  matters.  Sometimes 
the  military  occupation  seems  the  most  important  point, 
sometimes  the  diplomatic  cession.  I  believe  that  in 
each  case  where  a  question  of  this  sort  might  arise,  I 
could  give  a  reason  for  the  date  which  has  been  chosen ; 
but  here  there  has  been  no  room  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions. I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful 
to  any  one  who  will  point  out  to  me  any  mistakes  or 
seeming  mistakes  in  these  or  any  other  matters. 

The  maps  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
I  somewhat  regret  that  it  has  been  found  needftilto 
bind  them  separately  fix)m  the  text,  because  this  looks 
as  if  they  made  some  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
an  historical  atlas.  To  this  they  lay  no  claim.  They 
are  meant  simply  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  in  no  way 
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enter  into  competition  either  with  such  an  elaborate 
collection  as  that  of  Spruner-Menke,  or  even  with 
collections  much  leas  elaborate  than  that.  Those  maps 
are  meant  to  be  companions  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
several  periods.  Mine  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
to  illustrate  changes  of  boimdary  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  it  was  better  on 
the  whole  to  increase  the  number  of  maps,  even  at  the 
expense  of  making  each  map  smaller.  There  are  dis- 
advantages both  ways.  In  the  maps  of  South-Eastern 
Europe,  for  instance,  it  was  found  impossible  to  show 
the  small  states  which  arose  in  Greece  after  the  Latin 
conquest  at  all  clearly.  But  this  evil  seemed  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  giving  as  many  pictures  as  might  be 
of  the  shifting  frontier  of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Frank,  and  the  Ottoman. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  taken  some  small 
liberties  with  my  dates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  map  of 
the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  dominion  shows  all 
the  countries  which  were  at  any  time  under  the  Saracen 
power.  But  there  was  no  one  moment  when  the 
Saracen  power  took  in  the  whole  extent  shown  in  the 
map.  Sind  and  Septimania  were  lost  before  Crete  and 
Sicily  were  won.  But  such  a  view  as  I  have  given 
seemed  on  the  whole  more  instructive  than  it  would 
have  been  to  substitute  two  or  three  maps  showing  the 
various  losses  and  gains  at  a  few  years'  distance  from 
one  another.  ^ 
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I  have  to  thank  a  crowd  of  friends,  including  some 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  for  many  hints,  and  for  much 
help  given  in  various  ways.  Such  are  Professor  Paiili 
of  Gottingen,  Professor  Steenstrup  of  Copenhagen, 
Professor  Bomanos  of  Corfu,  M.  J.-B.  Galiffe  of 
Geneva,  Dr.  Paul  Turner  of  Budapest,  Professor  A.  W. 
Ward  of  Manchester,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Mr. 
Ralston,  Mr.  MorfiU,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  my 
son-in-law  Arthur  John  Evans,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
South -Slavonic  lands. 

SOMBRLSAZE,  WeLLS  : 

Dfcember  16,  18«0. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  COERECTIONS. 

P.  19,  L  10.  Latterly  the  name  Balkan  PenitiatUa  has  come 
into  more  general  use. 

P.   38,  side-note.     For  'Cities  of   independent  state'    read 

*  Growth  of  independent  states.' 

P.  41,  I.  10  fix>m  bottom.  This  is  true  in  a  rough  practical 
way.  But  when  I  wrote  this,  I  hardly  took  in  the  fact  that  not 
a  few  Greek  cities,  though  practically  subject  to  the  Empire,  were 
not  finally  incorporated  with  it  till  ages  later,  perhaps  never  for- 
mally incorporated  at  aU. 

P.  55, 1.  7.     For  *  south-east '  read  *  south-west/ 
P.  55, 1.  8.     For  *  north-west '  read  *  noi-th-east.' 
P.  71.     When  I  wrote  this,  I  had  not  taken  in  the  true  history 
of  the  Rouman  people.     See  below,  p.  435. 

P.  88,  1.  14.     Since  this  was  written,   I  wrote  the  article 

*  Goths,'  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  whei*e  I  have  gone  i*ather 
more  fully  into  their  history  from  later  and  minuter  study. 

P.  90,  1.  4  from  the  bottom.  I  believe  the  existence  of  a 
Gothia  by  that  name  in  Spain  is  a  little  doubtful.  As  to  the 
Gothia  in  Craul,  otherwise  Sejytiinania,  and  the  other  Gothia  in 
the  Tauric  ChersonSsos,  there  is  no  doubt. 

P.  105, 1.  14  from  bottom.  I  believe  however  that  the  coins  of 
some  of  the  Proven9al  cities  point  to  a  retention  of  allegiance  to 
the  Empire  much  later.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  formal 
cession. 

P.  115, 1. 5  fitjm  bottom.  I  now  see  no  reason  to  believe  in  any 
Albanian  migrations  into  Greece  till  long  afterwards.  But  I 
still  have  no  doubt  that  the  Albanians  strictly  represent  the  old 
Illyrians. 

P.  119.    Dele  side-note,  *  The  cession  of  Gaulish  possessions.' 

P.  126. 1.  6.  For  *  tJie  great  Mahometan  powers  '  read  *  tlie  two 
great  Mahometan  powers.' 

P.  138, 1.  9.    Dele  '  much  as.' 

P.  154.  The  growth  of  the  Christian  states  in  Spain  wiU  be 
found  more  fully  and  accurately  given  in  the  specially  Spanish 
chapter.  Chapter  XII. 
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xlviii  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

P.  156, 1.  4.  It  will  be  at  onoe  aeen  that  this  was  written  be- 
fore the  events  of  1877-8.  The  later  changes  in  these  lands  will 
be  found  described  in  Chapter  X. 

P.  167, 1.  10.    For  '  division '  read  *  divisions.' 

P.  172,  side-note.    For  *  province '  read  *  provinces.' 

P.  180,  side-note.    For  '  schemes '  read  '  scheme.' 

P.  189, 1.  12.     For  'were '  read  'some  were.' 

P.  2 1 6,  side-note.  For '  ecclesiastical  towns '  read '  ecclesiastical 
powers.' 

P.  221,  side  note.    For  '  kingdom  '  read  '  kingdoms.' 

P.  258, 1.  14.  I  was  here  speaking  purely  geographically,  be- 
fore much,  if  anything,  had  been  heard  of  the  cry  of  lUUia  irre- 
deiito.  How  far  I  go  with  that  cry,  how  far  not,  I  have  ex- 
]>lained  in  Historical  Essays,  Third  Series,  p.  206. 

P.  261, 1.  1,    For  '  Montbeilliard,'  read  '  Montbeliard.' 

P.  263,  side-note.  For  *  Burgundian  pa*«ession  of  its  county ' 
read  '  Burgundian  possesKions  of  its  counts.' 

P.  267, 1.  1.    For  «  maps'  read  '  map.' 

P.  288, 1.  1 1  from  bottom.  For  « High  and  Low  Savoy '  read 
*  Savoy  and  High  Savoy.' 

P.  300,  side-note.    For  '  1662 '  read  '  1663.' 

P.  306,  I.  8.  At  present  it  would  seem  that  this  mysterious 
name  takes  in  all  those  kingdoms,  counties,  lordships,  &c,,  which 
are  held  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  which  do  not  form  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  its  jmrtea  annexce.  For  these  I 
hiive  elsewhere,  according  to  an  old  analogy,  suggested  the  more 
intelligible  name  of  Nutigary, 

P.  319,  I.  3.  That  is  Philip  'the  Handsome,'  son  of  Maxi- 
milian and  father  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth. 

P.  334, 1.  9.  Aquitaine,  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor,  did  not 
come  under  the  forfeiture  of  the  fiefs  actually  held  by  John. 

P.  340, 1.  4  from  bottom.  Roussillon  is  another  case  of  a  land 
freed  from  homage  and  afterwards  annexed  as  a  foi*eign  conquest. 

P.  369, 1.  17.    For  '  farther '  read  '  further.' 

P.  389,  side-note.    For  *  conquest '  read  *  conquests  of.' 

P.  408,  side-note.    For  '  final '  read  •  first.' 

P.  413,  side-note.  For  *  possession  of  Venetian  cities  '  read 
'  possessions  of  Venetian  families.' 

P.  429, 1.  15.  Since  this  was  printed,  Duldgno  has  been  re- 
stored to  Monten^ro,  in  exchange  for  some  inland  Albanian 
territoiy  given  back  to  the  Turk.  The  formation  of  the  Albanian 
League  is  not  unlikely  to  affect  the  geography  of  Herzegovina; 
but  no  change  has  yet  (January  1881)  taken  place  which  can  be 
shown  on  the  map. 
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P.  441,  1.  8.  How  unpleasant  this  truth  is  felt  to  be  in  certain 
quarters,  is  shown  by  a  small  incident  of  last  year.  I  sent  a  set 
of  manuscript  maps  of  Dalmatia  to  Mr.  Arthiu*  Evans  for  his- 
suggestions.  Those  maps  vanished  in  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and 
Apostolic  post-office,  and  never  reached  his  address  at  Ragusa. 
If  therefore  the  revolutions  of  Dalmatian  geography  are  less 
necui-ately  marked  in  this  book  than  they  should  be,  the  fault  is 
not  mine.  In  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  quarters  it  is 
doubtless  inconvenient  to  allow  any  memory  of  days  when  free 
Ragusa  had  not  bowed  to  any  self-styled  Emperor,  either  from 
Corsica  or  from  Lorraine,  or  of  still  later  days  when  free  Tzemagora 
reached  to  her  own  sea  at  Cattaix).  Those  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  filch  the  substance  may  naturally  enough  think 
it  their  business  to  filch  the  picture  also. 

P.  450, 1.  5  from  bottom.  It  is  quite  accui*ate  to  say  that  the 
Turk  has  never  ruled  at  Tzetinje.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Turk  has  more  than  once  harried  Montenegro  and  Tzetinje  itself; 
the  Turk  has  professed  to  consider  the  land  as  included  in  a 
pashaUk  ;  but  Montenegro  has  never  been  a  regularly  and  avowedly 
tributary  state,  as  Servia  and  Roumania  were,  as  free  Bulgaria 
is  still. 

P.  452,  1.  7  fi'om  bottom.     The  promises  of  Europe  on  this 
head    still    remain    unfulfilled    (January    1881).      It  is  hardly 
needful  to  notice  the  diplomatic  quibble  that  the  European  order 
for  the  liberation  of  these  lands  was  not  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment strictly  caUed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  in  another  paper 
si^ed  at  the  same  time  and  place.     The  order  has  been  renewed 
during  the  present  year  at  the  Second  Berlin  Conference. 
P.  492,  side-note.    For  *  and '  read  *  under.' 
P.  529, 1.  9  from  bottom.     For  *  western  '  read  *  eastern.* 
P.  554,  side-note.     For  *  Northerners,'  read  *  Northmen.' 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION,  ' 

The  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  trace    chap. 
out  the  extent  of  territory  which  the  different  states  ' — ^ — 
and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  of  niston- 
held  at  different  times  in  the  world's  history,  to  mark  gntphy* 
the  different  boundaries  which  the  same  country  has 
had,  and  the  different  meanings  in  which  the  same  name 
has  been  used.     It  is  of  great  importance  carefully  to 
make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking 
and  speaking  as  if  the  names  of  different  countries,  say 
for  instance  England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  have 
always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory.  His- 
torical geography,  in  this  sense,  differs  from  physical 
geography  which  regards  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  differs  also  from  studies  hke  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology,  which  liave  to  do  directly 
with  the  differences  between  one  nation  and  another,with 
their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
and  with  the  relations  to  be  found  among  the  languages 
spoken  by  them.     But,  though  it  is  distinct  from  these 
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CHAP,     studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them.     For  the  physical 
' — r — '  geography  of  a  country  always  has  a  great  effect  upon 
its  political  history,  and  the  dispersions  and  movements 
of  different  nations  are  exactly  those  parts  of  history 
which  have  most  to  do  with  fixing  the  names  and  the 
boundaries  of  different  countries  at  different  times. 
England^  for  instance,  is,  in  strictness,  the  land  of  the 
English   wherever  they  may  settle,  whether  in  their 
old  home  on  the  European  continent,  or  in  the  isle  of 
Britain,  or  in  New  England  beyond  the  Ocean.     But 
the  extent  of  territory  which  was  in  this  way  to  become 
England  was  largely  determined  by  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances  of  the   countries   in  which   the  English 
settled.     And  the  history  of  the  English  nation  has 
been  influenced,  above  all  things,  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  English  settlement  which  has  made  the  English 
name  famous  was   made  in  an  island.     But,  when 
England  had  become  the  name  of  a  distinct  political 
dominion,  its  meaning  was  liable  to  change  as  that 
dominion  advanced  or  went  back.     Thus  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland  have  greatly  changed  at 
different  times,   and  forgetfiilness  of  this  has  led  to 
many  misunderstandings   in  reading   the  history  of 
the  two  countries.     And  so  with  all  other  cases  of  the 
kind ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  different  nations  which  have  occupied  it, 
have  always  been  the  determining  causes  of  its  political 
divisions.     But  it  is  with  the  political  divisions  that 
historical  geography  has  to   deal  in  the  first  place. 
With  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  with  the  people  who 
occupy  it,  it  has  to  deal  only  so  far  as  they  have  in- 
fluenced the  political  divisions.     Our  present  business 
in  short  is,  first  to  draw  the  map  of  the  countries 
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with  which  we  are  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each    chap. 
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of  the  different  changes  which  they  have  gone  through,  ^ 
and  then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  changes  on  the  map.  In  this  way  we  shall 
always  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  geographical 
name  at  any  particular  time,  and  we  shall  thus  avoid 
mistakes,  some  of  which  have  often  led  to  really  im- 
portant practical  consequences. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  looking  at  the  geography  Distinction 

of  Geo- 

of  Europe  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  first  g™p^<j!^. 
at  the  land  itself,  and  then  at  the  nations  which  occupy  «*^  Names. 
it.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  well  first  of  all 
to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  names  which  we 
shall  have  to  use.  Some  names  of  countries  are  strictly 
geographical ;  they  really  mean  a  certain  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  marked  out  by  boundaries  which  cannot 
well  be  changed.  Others  simply  mean  the  extent  of 
country  which  is  occupied  at  any  time  by  a  particular 
nation,  and  whose  boundaries  may  easily  be  changed. 
Thus  Britain  is  a  strictly  geographical  name,  meaning 
an  island  whose  shape  and  boundaries  must  always  be 
nearly  the  same.  England^  Scotland^  Wales^  axe  names 
of  parts  of  that  island,  called  after  different  nations 
which  have  settled  in  it,  and  the  boundaries  of  all  of 
which  have  differed  greatly  at  different  times.  Spain 
again  is  the  geographical  name  of  a  peninsula  which  is 
almost  as  well  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  island  of 
Britain.  Castile^  Aragon^  Portugal^  are  political  names 
of  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  They  are  the  names 
of  states  whose  boundaries  have  greatly  varied,  and 
which  have  sometimes  formed  separate  governments 
and   sometimes  have  been  joined  together.^      Gaul 

'  In  modern  use  we  speak  of  Spam  as  onlj  one  part,  though 
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CHAP,  again  is  the  geographical  name  of  a  country  which 
- — ' — '  is  not  so  clearly  marked  out  all  round  by  nature  as 
the  island  of  Britain  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  but 
which  is  well  marked  on  three  sides,  to  the  north, 
south,  and  west.  Within  the  limits  of  Gaul,  names  like 
France^  Flanders^  Britanny^  Burgundy^  and  Aquitaine, 
are  political  names  of  parts  of  the  country,  whose  limits 
have  varied  as  much  at  different  times  as  those  of  the 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  strictly  geographical  names  which  do  not 
alter  and  political  names  which  do  alter.  No  doubt 
Gaul  and  Britain  were  in  the  beginning  poUtical  names, 
names  given  to  the  land  from  those  who  occupied  it, 
just  as  much  as  the  names  France  and  England.  But 
the  settlements  from  which  those  lands  took  the  names 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  took  place  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  trustworthy  history,  while  the  settlements  from 
which  parts  of  those  lands  took  the  names  of  France 
and  England  happened  in  times  long  after  trustworthy 
history  began,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  ready 
with  dates  and  names.  Thus  Gaul  and  Britain  are  the 
oldest  received  names  of  those  lands;  they  are  the 
names  which  those  lands  bore  when  we  first  hear 
of  them.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  use  as  strictly  geographical  names,  as  always  mean- 
ing that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  meant 
when  we  first  hear  of  them.  In  this  book  therefore, 
Gaul^  Britain^  Spain^  and  other  names  of  the  same  kind, 

inncli  the  larger  part,  of  the  peninRuIa,  and  of  Portugal  as  another 
part.  But  this  simply  comes  from  the  accident  that,  for  some  cen- 
turies past,  all  the  other  Spanish  kingdoms  hare  been  joined  under 
one  government,  while  Portugal  has  remained  separate.  In  speaking 
of  any  time  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifleenth  century  of  our  sera, 
the  word  Spain  must  always  be  used  in  the  geographical  sense,  as 
the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
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will  always  be  used  to  mean  a  certain  space  on  the  chap. 
map,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabitants,  or  whatever  ' — • — 
may  be  its  government,  at  any  particular  time.  But 
names  like  France^  England^  Castile^  will  be  used  to 
mean  the  territory  to  which  they  were  pohtically  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  which  we  may  be  speaking,  a  terri- 
tory which  has  been  greater  and  less  at  different  times. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  have  always 
been  in  Britain  since  they  were  built.  They  have 
sometimes  been  in  England  and  sometimes  not.  The 
cities  of  Marseilles,  Geneva,  Strassburg,  and  Arras  have 
always  been  in  Gaul  ever  since  they  were  built. 
They  have  sometimes  been  in  France  and  sometimes 
not^  according  to  political  changes. 

§  1.  Geographical  Aspect  of  Europe. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  geography  of  Europe. 
But  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  those 
parts  of  the  three  which  come  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  beofins.  TheMedi- 

*^  tenmnean 

These  are  those  parts  of  all  three  which  lie  round  the  Lands. 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  lands  which  gradually  came  to 
form  the  Empire  of  Eome.  In  these  lands  the  boundaries 
between  the  three  great  divisions  are  very  easily  marked. 
Modem  maps  do  not  all  place  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  same  point ;  some  make  the 
river  Don  the  boundary  and  some  the  Volga.  But 
this  question  is  of  little  importance  for  history.  In  the 
earliest  historical  times,  when  we  have  to  do  only  with 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  there  can 
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CHAP,     be  no  doubt  how  much  is  Europe  and  how  much  is 


I. 


^  Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  is  the  land  to  the  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  of  the  great  gulfs  which 
run  out  of  it.  If  an  exact  boundary  is  needed  in  the  bar- 
barous lands  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  Tanais  or  Don  is 
clearly  the  boundary  which  should  be  taken.  In  all  these 
lands  the  Mediterranean  and  its  gulfs  divide  Europe  from 
Asia.  But  the  northern  parts  of  the  two  continents  really 
form  one  geographical  whole,  the  boundary  between 
them  being  one  merely  of  convenience.  A  vast  central 
mass  of  land,  stretching  right  across  the  inland  parts  of 
the  two  continents,  sends  forth  a  system  of  peninsulas 
and  islands,  to  the  north  and  south.  And  it  is  in  the 
peninsular  lands  of  Europe  that  European  history  begins. 
Alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  southern  or  penin- 
sular part  of  the  continent  is  cut  off  from  the  central 
mass  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  in  Europe  is  nearly  un- 
Th6  pcnin-  brokcu.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  Europe  consists  of 
Europe  and  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  what 
we  may,  in  a  wide  sense,  call  Greece.  These  answer 
in  some  sort  to  the  three  great  Oceanic  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  those  of  Arabia,  India,  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  But  the  part  of  Asia  which  has  historically 
had  most  to  do  with  Europe  is  its  Mediterranean  pen- 
insula, the  land  known  as  Asia  Minor.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  each  continent  we  find  another  system  of 
great  gulfs  or  inland  seas;  but  those  in  Asia  have 
been  hindered  by  the  cold  fix)m  ever  being  of  any 
importance,  while  in  Europe  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulfs  which  run  out  of  it  may  be  looked  on  as  form- 
ing a  kind  of  secondary  Mediterranean.  We  may  thus 
say  that  Europe  consists  of  two  insular  and  penin- 
sular regions,  north  and  south,  vrith  a  great  unbroken 
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mass  of  land  between  them.  But  there  are  some  parts  chap. 
of  Europe  which  seem  as  it  were  connecting  links  be-  ' — • — 
tween  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  continent.  Thus 
we  said  that  the  three  great  peninsulas  are  cut  off 
fix)m  the  central  mass  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain 
chain.  But  the  connexion  of  the  central  peninsula, 
that  of  Italy,  with  the  eastern  one  or  Greece,  is  far 
closer  than  its  connexion  with  the  western  one,  or 
Spain.  Italy  and  Spain  are  much  further  apart  than 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees the  mountain  chain  is  nearly  lost.  We  might 
almost  say  that  a  piece  of  central  Europe  breaks  through 
at  this  point  and  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  Gaul ;  and  Gaul  may  in 
this  way  be  looked  on  as  a  land  which  joins  together  the 
central  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Europe  lies  that 
great  group  of  islands,  two  large  ones, and  many  small, 
of  which  our  own  Britain  is  the  greatest.  The  British 
islands  are  closely  connected  in  their  geography  and 
history  with  Gaul  on  one  side,  and  with  the  island? 
and  peninsulas  of  the  North  on  the  other.  In  this  way 
we  may  say  that  all  the  three  divisions  of  Europe  are 
brought  closely  together  on  the  western  side  of  tlie 
continent,  and  that  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain  are 
the  connecting  links  which  bind  them  together. 

§  2.  E^ect  of  Geography  on  History. 

Now  this  geographical  aspect  of  the  chief  lands  of  Beginning; 
Europe  has  had  its  direct  effect  on  their  history.     We  in  the 
might  almost  take  for  granted  that  the  history  of  Europe  peninsula* 
should  begin  in  the  two  more  eastern  among  the  three 
great  southern  peninsulas.     Of  these  two,  Italy  and 
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Greece ; 


of  Italv. 


Greece,  each  has  its  own  character.    Greece,  though  it 
is  the  part  of  Europe  which  lies  nearest  to  Asia,  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  European  of  European  lands. 
The  characteristic  of  Europe  is  to  be  more  full  of  penin- 
sulas and  islands  and  inland  seas  than  the  rest  of  the  Old 
World.     And  Greece,  the  peninsula  itself  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  are  fuller  of  islands  and  promontories 
and  inland  seas  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.     On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  is  the  central  land  of  all  southern 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  all  the  land  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    It  was  therefore  only  natural   that  Greece 
should  be  the  part  of  Euro^ie  in  which  all  that  is  most 
distinctively  European  first  grew  up  and  influenced  other 
lands.    And  so,  if  any  one  land  or  city  among  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  was  to  rule  over  all  the  rest,  it  is  in  Italy, 
as  the  central  land,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  place  of  dominion.    The  destinies  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
thus  impressed  on  them  by  their  geographical  position. 
If  we  turn  to  recorded  history,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
a  working  out  of  the  consequences  of  these  physical  facts. 
Greece  was  the  first  part  of  Europe  to  become  civilized 
and  to  play  a  part  in  history ;  but  it  was  Italy,  and  in 
Italy  it  was  its  most  central  city,  Eome,  which  came  to 
have  the  dominion  over  the  civilized  world  of  early 
times — that  is,  over  the  lan<^s   around   the   Mediter- 
ranean.    These  two  peninsulas  have,  each  in  its  ovm. 
way,  ruled  and  influenced  the  rest  of  Europe  as  no 
other  parts  have  done.     All  the  other  parts  have  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  their  subjects  or  disciples.   The 
effect  of  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is 
Advance  of  also  marked  in  the  stages  by  which  Rome  advanced 
dominion,    to  the  general  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  lands. 
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She  first  subdued  Italy;  then  she  had  to  strive  for  chap. 
the  mastery  with  her  great  rival  Carthage,  a  city  "- — - — ^ 
which  held  nearly  the  same  central  position  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  which  she  herself 
did  on  the  northern.  Then  she  subdued,  step  by  step, 
the  peninsulas  on  each  side  of  her  and  the  other  coast 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean — ^European,  Asiatic,  and 
African.  Into  the  central  division  of  Europe  she  did  not 
press  far,  never  having  any  firm  or  lasting  dominion 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Into  Northern  Eu- 
rope,  properly  so  called,  her  power  never  reached  at  all. 
But  she  subdued  the  lands  which  we  have  seen  act  as 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  difierent  parts  of 
Europe,  namely  Gaul  and  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 
Thus  the  Soman  Empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  con- 
sisted of  the  lands  round,  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Gaul  and  Britain.  For  the  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean land  would  have  been  imperfect  without  the 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  the  possession  of  Gaul  naturally 
led  to  the  possession  of  Britain. 

In  this  way  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Effect  ot 
and  the  formation  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  were  afiected  graphical 
by  the  geographical  character  of  the  countries  them- 
selves.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  European 
lands  when  they  came  to  share  in  that  importance  which 
once  belonged  to  Greece  and  Italy  only.     Thus  Ger-  Germany, 
many,  as  being  the  most  central  part  of  Europe,  came 
at  one  time  to  fill  something  like  the  same  position 
which  Italy  had  once  held.    It  came  to  be  the  country 
which  had  to  do  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  and-  even  to  be  a  ruler  over  some  of 
them.    So,  as  France  became  the  chief  state  of  Gaul,  it  France, 
took  upon  it  something  like  the  old  position  of  Gaul  as 
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CHAP,     a  means  of  communicatioii  between  the  different  parts 


' — r-— '  of  Western  Europe.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Scandinavian 
Scandi^  and  Spanish  peninsulas  are  both  cut  off  in  such  a  marked 
way  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  each  of  them  has 
often  formed  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own,  having  much 
less  to  do  with  other  countries  than  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  had.  The  same  was  for  a  long  time  the  case 
with  our  own  island.  Britain  was  looked  on  as  lying 
'  outside  the  world. 

Thus  the  geographical  position  of  the  European 
lands  influenced  their  history  while  their  history  was 
still  purely  European.  And  when  Europe  began  to  send 
forth  colonies  to  other  continents,  the  working  of  geo- 
graphical causes  came  out  no  less  strongly.  Thus  the 
position  of  Spain  on  the  Ocean  led  Castile  and  Portugal 
to  be  foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason,  our  own  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  foUowing  their  example,  and  so  was  France  also 
for  a  long  time.  Holland  too,  when  it  rose  into  impor- 
tance, became  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  so  did  Den- 
The  coio-     mark  and  Sweden  to  some  extent.  But  an  Italian  colon v 

mzmg; 

powers.  beyond  the  Ocean  was  never  heard  of,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  German  colony  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
there  have  been  Spanish  and  EngUsh  colonies.  Mean- 
while, the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  in  early 
times  was  not  known  at  all,  has  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  and  has  become  of  importance  only  in  later 
times.  This  is  mainly  because  its  geographical  position 
has  almost  wholly  cut  it  off  both  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Ocean. 

Thus  we  see  how,  in  all  these  ways,  both  in 
earlier  and  in  later  times,  the  history  of  every  country 
has  been  influenced  by  its  geography.     No  doubt 
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the  history  of  each  country  has  also  been  largely    chap. 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  have  ' — * — ' 
settled  in  it,  by  what  is  called  the  national  character,  inflaence 

Tfc  1  1  ^  •      ^  ••  •       in    ^  n  ®^  national 

But  then  the  geographical  position  itself  has  often  character. 
had  something  to  do  with  forming  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  in  all  cases  it  has  had  an  influence  upon 
it,  by  giving  it  a  better  or  a  worse  field  for  working 
and  showing  itself.  Thus  it  has  been  well  said  that 
neither  the  Greeks  in  any  other  country  nor  any 
^ther  people  in  Greece  could  have  been  what  the 
Greeks  in  Greece  really  were.  The  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  people  helped  one 
another,  and  caused  Greece  to  become  all  that  it  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Europe.  It  is  always  useful  to 
mark  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the 
difierent  nations  whose  history  we  study.  And  of  this 
likeness  and  unlikeness  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
geographical  character,  though  only  one  cause  out  of 
several,  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

§  3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Races. 

Our  present  business  then  is  with  geography  as  in- 
fluenced by  history,  and  with  history  as  influenced  by 
geography.  With  ethnology,  with  the  relations  of  na- 
tions and  races  to  one  another,  we  have  to  deal  only 
so  far  as  they  form  one  of  the  agents  in  history.  And 
it  will  be  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  obscure 
or  controverted  points  of  this  kind.  But  the  great  re- 
sults of  comparative  philology  may  now  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  a  general  view  of  the  geographical  dis- 
position of  the  great  European  races  is  needful  as  an 
introduction  to  the  changes  which  historical  causes  have 
wrought  in  the  geography  of  the  several  parts  of  Europe. 
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I. 


CHAP.  In  European  ethnology  one    main  feature  is  that 

-^  the  population  of  Europe  is,  and  from  the  very  begin- 
nings of  history  has  been,  more  nearly  homogeneous, 
at  least  more  palpably  homogeneous,  than  that  of  any 
other   great  division  of  the  world.     Whether  we  look 
at  Europe  now,  or  whether  we  look  at  it  at  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  glimmerings,  it  is  pre- 
Europe  an    eminently  an  Aryan  continent.    Eveiy thing  non- Aryan 
continent    5g  g^  oucc  marked  as  exceptional.     We  cannot   say 
this  of  Asia,  where,  among  several  great  ethnical  ele- 
ments, none  is  so  clearly  predominant  as  the  Aryan 
element  is  in  Europe.     There  are  in  Europe  non- Aryan 
elements,  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  Aryan  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  assimilated  to  the 
Non-Anan  prevailing  Aryan  mass.     The  earlier  non-Aryan  ele- 

reuinants.      *  o  ^  ... 

ment  consists  of  the  remnants  which  still  remain  of 
the  races  which  the  Aryan  settlers  found  in  Europe, 
and  wliich  they  either  exterminated  or  assimilated  to 
themselves.  The  later  elements  consist  of  non- Aryan 
races  which  have  made  their  way  into  Europe  within 
historical  times,  in  whose  case  the  work  of  assimilation 
has  been  much  less  complete.  It  follows  almost  natu- 
rally from  the  position  of  Europe  that  the  primaeval 
non-Aryan  element  has  survived  in  the  west  and  in  the 
north,  while  the  later  or  intrusive  non- Aryan  element 
has  made  its  way  into  the  east  and  the  south.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  western  peninsula,  in  the  border 
lands  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  non-Aryan  tongue 
of  the  Basque  still  survives.  In  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe  the  non- Aryan  tongue  of  the  Fins  and 
Laps  still  survives.  The  possible  relations  of  these 
tongues  either  to  one  another  or  to  other  non-Aryan 
tongues  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  is  a  question  of 
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purely  philological  concern,  and  does  not  touch  histo-  chap. 
rical  geography.  But  historical  geography  is  touched  ' — ^ — ' 
by  the  probability,  rising  almost  to  moral  certainty, 
that  the  isolated  populations  by  whom  these  primitive 
tongues  are  still  spoken  are  mere  remnants  of  the  pri- 
mitive races  which  formed  the  population  of  Europe  at 
the  time  when  the  Aryans  first  made  their  way  into 
that  continent.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Basques  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  people  whom 
we  may  set  down  with  certainty  as  the  prae-Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
whose  range  we  may,  with  great  probability,  extend  Extent  of 

the 

over  Sicily,  over  part  at  least  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  far  Basques, 
north  as  our  own  island.  Their  possible  connexion  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa  hardly  concerns 
us.  The  probability  that  they  were  themselves  preceded 
by  an  earlier  and  far  lower  race  concerns  us  not  at 
alL  The  earliest  historical  inhabitants  of  south-western 
Europe  are  those  of  whom  the  Basques  are  the  sur- 
viving remnant,  those  who,  under  the  names  of  Iberi- 
ans and  LigurianSy  fill  a  not  unimportant  place  in 
European  history. 

When  we  come  to  the  Aryan  settlements,  we  cannot  Order  of 
positively  determine  which  among  the  Aryan  races  of  scttiwiitnt. 
Europe  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  point  of  time. 
The  great  race  which,  in  its  many  sub-divisions,  con- 
tains the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  and  the  nations  more  Greeks  «nd 
immediately  akin  to  them,  are  the  first  among  the 
European  Aryans  to  show » themselves  in  the  light  o.f 
history;    but   it   does   not    necessarily    follow    that 
they  were  actually  the  first  in  point  of  settlement. 
It  may  be  that,  while   they  were  pressing  through 
the  Mediterranean  peninsulas   and   islands,  the  Celts  ceit«. 
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CHAP,     were  pressing   their  way   through   the  solid   central 


"  land  of  Europe.     The  Celts  were  clearly  the  vanguard 
of  the  Aryan  migration  within  their  own  range,  the 
first  swarm  which  made  its  way  to    the   shores  of 
the  Ocean.     Partially  in  Spain,  more  completely  in 
Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  they  displaced  or.  assi- 
milated the  earlier  inhabitants,  who,  under  their  pressure 
and  that  of   later    conquerors,   have   been  gradually 
shut  up  in  the  small  mountainous  region  which  they 
still  keep.     Of  the  Celtic  migration  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  but  all  probabihty  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Celts  whom  in  historic  times  we  find 
on  the  Danube  and  south  of  the  Alps  were  not  emi- 
grants who  had  followed  a  backward  course  from  the 
great  settlement  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  rather  detach- 
ments which  had  been  left  behind  on  the  westward 
journey.     Without  attempting  to  settle  questions  as  to 
the  traces  of  Celtic  occupancy  to  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  at  the  begin- 
nings of  their  history,  we  find  the    Celts  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  a  region  stretching  from  the  Eubico  to 
the  furthest  known  points  of  Britain.     Gaul,  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine,  is  their  great  central  land,  though 
even  here  they  are  not  exclusive  possessors ;  they  share 
the  land  with  a  non-Aryan  remnant  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  next  wave  of  Aryan  new-comers  to  the 
north-east. 

The  settlements  of  these  two  great  Aryan  races 
come  before  authentic  history.  After  them  came  the 
Teutonic  races,  who  pressed  on  the  Celts  from  the  east ; 
and  in  their  wake,  to  judge  from  their  place  on  the 
niap,  must  have  come  the  vast  family  of  the  Slavonic 
AodsuTM.  nations.      But   the   migrations   of   the  Teutons  and 
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Slaves  come,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  range  of    chap. 
recorded  history.     Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Teutons  ' — ^ — ' 
shows  them  in   their  central  German  land,   already 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  Ehine,  though  seemingly 
not  very  old   settlers  on  its  left  bank.     The  long 
wanderings  of   the  various    Teutonic   and    Slavonic 
tribes  over  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  their  settle- 
ments  in   the   southern   and   western  lands,  are   all 
matters  of  history.      So  is  the  great  Teutonic  settle- 
ment in  the  British  islands,  which  partly  exterminated, 
partly  assimilated,  their  Celtic  inhabitants,  so   as   to 
leave  them  as  mere  a  remnant,  though  a  greater  rem- 
nant, as  they  themselves  had  made  the  Basques.    And, 
as  the  process  which  made  the  north-western  islands 
of  Europe  Teutonic  is  a   matter  of  history,  so  also 
are    the   later   stages   of   the   process   which    made 
the  northern  peninsulas  Teutonic.     But  it  is  only  the 
later  stages  which  are  historical ;   we  know  that  in 
the  strictly  Scandinavian  peninsula  the  Teutonic  inva- 
ders displaced  non-Aryan  Fins ;  we  have  only  to  guess 
that  in  the  Cimbric  ChersonSsos  they  displaced  Aryan 
Celts.     But  beyond  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  lies  yet  Lithua- 
another  Aryan  settlement,  one  which,  in  a  purely  philo- 
logical view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  small  and 
fast  vanishing  group  which  still  survives  in  Lithuania  and 
the  neighbouring  lands.     Of  these  there  is  historically 
really  nothing  to  be  said .    On  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  we  find  people  whose  tongue  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  European   tongue  to  the  common  Aryan 
model ;  but  we  can  only  guess  alike  at  the  date  when 
they  came  thither  and  at  the  road  by  which  they  came. 
These  races  then,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  make  up 
the  immemorial  population  of  Europe.    The  remnants 


mans. 
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ciiAP.     of  the  older  non- Aryan  races,  and  the  successive  waves 

' — ' — '  of  Aryan  settlement,  are  all  immemorial  facts  which  we 

must  accept  as  the  groundwork  of  our  history  and  our 

geography.     They  must  be  distinguished  from  other 

movements  which  are  strictly  matters  of  written  history, 

Movemwits  both  movcmeuts  among  the  Aryan  nations  themselves 

among  the  .  o  •/ 

Ar>an        and  later  intrusions  of  non-Aryan  nations.     Thus  the 


races. 


Greek  colonies  and  the  conquests  of  the  Hellenized 
Macedonians  Hellenized  large  districts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  partly  by  displacement,  partly  by 
assimilation.  The  conquests  of  Eome,  and  the  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Eoman  Empire,  brought  about 
but  little  in  the  way  of  displacement,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  assimilation.  The  process  indeed  was 
opposite  in  the  two  cases.  The  Eoman  conqueror 
assimilated  the  conquered  to  himself;  the  Teutonic 
conqueror  was  himself  assimilated  by  those  whom 
he  conquered.  Britain  and  the  Rhenish  and  Danubian 
lands  stand  out  as  marked  exceptions.  The  Slavonic 
settlements  in  the  East  wrought  far  more  of  displace- 
ment than  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  West.  Vast 
regions,  once  Illyrian  or  Thracian — ^that  is,  most  likely, 
more  or  less   nearly  akin  to  the   Greeks — are  now 

uterintru-  whollv  Slavouic.     Lastlv  come  the  incursions  on  Euro- 
won  of  ^  •'  ,.,... 
Non-Aryan  peau  lauds  made  by  non-Aryan  settlers  m  historic  times. 

Their  results  have  been  widely  dilBTerent  in  differ- 
semitic  ent  cases.  The  Semitic  Saracens  settled  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  bringing  with  them  and  after  them  their  African 
converts,  men  possibly  of  originally  kindred  race  with 
the  first  inhabitants  both  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the 
island.  These  non- Aryan  settlers  have  vanished.  The 
displacement  of  large  bodies  of  them  is  a  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  history,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
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some  d^ree  of  assimilation  must  also  have  taken  place,     chap. 
Then  come  the  settlements,  chiefly  in  eastern  Europe,  ' — ^ — ' 
of  those  whom  for  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  group 
together  as  the  Turanian  nations.     The  Huns  of  Attila 
have  left  only  a  name.     The  more  lasting  settlement 
of  the  Avars  has  vanished,  how  far  by  displacement, 
how  far  by  assimilation,  it  might  be  hard  to  say.   Cho- 
zarSj  PatzinakSy  a   crowd   of  other  barbarian   races, 
have  left  no  sign  of  their  presence.     The  Bulgarians^ 
originally  Turanian  conquerors,  have  been  assimilated  TunmiMi. 
by  their    Slavonic    subjects.      The  Finnish  Magyars 
have  received  a  political  and    religious   assimilation; 
their  kingdom  became  a  member   of  the  common- 
wealth  of  Christian  Europe,  though    they   still  keep 
their  old  Turanian  language.      The   latest    intruders 
of  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks^  still  remain  as  they  were 
when   they   first  came,   aliens   on  Aryan  and  Chris- 
tian ground.     But  here  again  is  a  case  of  assimilation 
the  other  way;  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  an  artificial 
nation  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the  constant  incor- 
poration of   European  renegades  who   have    thrown 
aside  the   speech,  the  creed,  and  the  civilization   of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


GREECE   AND   THE   GREEK   COLONIES. 


§  1.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  Peninsula. 

CHAP»    The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  if  looked  at  in 
chronological  order,  must  begin  with  the  most  eastern 


isucs  of ^the  of  the  three  peninsidas  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  the 
li^inlSia.  history  of  Europe,  and  the  truest  history  of  the  world, 
began.  It  was  in  the  insular  and  peninsular  lands  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  JEgaean  seas  that  the  first  steps 
towards  European  civilization  were  taken ;  it  is  there 
that  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  art,  science,  and 
pohtical  life.  But  Greece  or  Hellas^  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  name,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  lands  which 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  great  Eastern  peninsula. 
It  is  however  its  leading  and  characteristic  portion. 
As  the  whole  peninsular  land  gradually  tapers  south- 
wards from  the  great  mass  of  central  Europe,  it  be- 
comes at  each  stage  more  and  more  peninsular,  and 
it  also  becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  Greek. 
Greece  indeed  and  the  neighbouring  lands  form, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Strabo,^  a  series  of 
peninsulas  within  peninsulas.     It  is  not  easy  to  find 

>  See  the  first  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  (vol.  ii.  p.  139  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition).  He  makes  four  peninsulas  within  peninsulas, 
beginning  from  the  south  with  Peloponn^sos,  and  he  enlarges  on  the 
general  character  of  the  ccimtry  as  made  up  of  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories. 
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II. 


a  name  for  the  whole  region,  as  it  stretches  far  beyond  chap. 
any  limits  which  can  be  given  to  Greece  in  any  age  of  - 
the  world  or  according  to  any  use  of  the  name.  But 
the  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  nations 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  those 
nations  chiefly  consists  of  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 
and  all  of  them  were  brought  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  Greek  influences.  We  may  therefore  not 
improperly  call  the  whole  land,  as  opposed  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Greek  peninsula.  It  has  also  been 
called  the  Byzantine  peninsula^  as  nearly  answering  to 
the  European  part  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  when  its  seat  of  government  was  at  Byzantion, 
Constantinople,  or  New  Rome. 

Taking  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  di-  it*,  chief 
vides  southern  from  central  Europe  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  peninsula,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  in  the  lands  which  are  cut  off*  from  the 
central  mass  by  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and  the  range  of 
Haimos  or  Balkan,  It  is  washed  to  the  east,  west,  or 
south,  by  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
great  gulf  the  Euxine.  But  the  northern  part  of  this 
region,  all  that  lies  north  of  the  JSgaean  Sea,  taking 
in  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Euxine  coast,  still  keeps 
much  of  the  character  of  the  great  central  mass  of 
Europe,  and  forms  a  land  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  more  strictly  peninsulai-  lands  to  tlie  south. 
Still  the  boundary  is  a  real  one,  for  all  the  lands  south 
of  this  range  have  come  more  or  less  within  Greek 
influences,  and  have  played  their  part  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. But  when  we  get  beyond  the  mountains,  into 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  we  find  ourselves  in  lands 
which,  excepting  a  few  colonies  on  the  coast,  have 

c  3 
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CHAP,     hardly  at  all  come  under  Greek  influences  till  quite 
' — ^ — '  modern  times.     This  region  between  Haimos  and  the 


more  strictly  Greek  lands  takes  in  Thrctce^  Paionia, 
and  Illyria.  Of  these,  Thrace  and  Illyria,  having  a 
sea  coast,  received  many  Greek  colonies,  especially  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  -^Igaean  and  on  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Thracian  part  of  this  region, 
as  bordering  on  these  more  distinctly  Grecian  seas, 
became  more  truly  a  part  of  the  Grecian  world  than 
the  other  lands  to  the  west  of  it.  Yet  geographically 
Thrace  and  Thmcc  is  more  widely  cut  off  from  Greece  than  Illyria  is. 

Illyria.  .  "^  "^ 

For  there  is  no  such  great  break  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  great  peninsula  as  that  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
marks  the  point  where  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
Greece  and  its  immediate  neighbours  and  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  them.  This  is  at  the  point  where  a  penin- 
sula within  a  peninsula  breaks  off  to  the  south,  com- 
prising Greece^  Macedonia^  and  Epeiros.  There  is  here 
no  very  special  break  on  the  Ulyrian  coast,  but  the 
.^oean  coast  of  Thrace  is  fenced  in  as  it  were  at  its  two 
ends,  to  the  east  by  the  long  narrow  peninsula  known 
specially  as  the  Chersonesos^  and  to  the  west  by  the  group 
of  peninsulas  called  Chalkidike.  These  have  nothing 
answering  to  them  on  the  Ulyrian  side  beyond  the 
mere  bend  in  the  coast  above  Epidamnos.  This  last 
point  however  marks  the  extent  of  the  earlier  Greek 
colonization  in  those  regions,  and  which  has  become 
a  still  more  important  boundary  in  later  times. 

Beyond   Chalkidik6    to    the   west,   the  specially 

Greek  peninsula   projects   to.  the  south,  being  itself 

again  composed  of  peninsulas  within  peninsulas.     The 

proi^and   Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Pagasaian  on 

suiiS!^*'*     the  east  again  fence  off  a  peninsula  to  the  south,  by 
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which  the  more  purely  Greek  lauds  are  fenced  off  chap. 
from  Macedonia^  JEpeiros,  and  Thessaly.  Within  this  — -r-^ — ' 
peninsula  again  another  may  be  marked  off  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Thermopylai  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  near 
Delphoi.  This  again  shuts  out  to  the  east  Akamania^ 
Aitolia^  and  some  other  of  the  more  backward  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  name.  Thus  Phdkis^  Boiotia,  and 
Attica  form  a  great  promontory,  from  which  Attica 
projects  as  a  further  promontory  to  the  south-east, 
while  the  great  peninsula  of  Pehponnesos — itself  made  Peiopon- 
up  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  smaller 
peninsulas — is  joined  on  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  this  way,  from  Haimos  to  Tainaros^  the 
land  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up  by 
greater  or  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  land  becomes  more  strictly  peninsular,  it  also 
becomes  more  strictly  Greek,  till  in  Peloponnesos  we 
reach  the  natural  citadel  of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  2.  Insular  and  Asiatic  Greece. 

Greece  Proper  then,  what  the  ancient  geographers 
called  Continuous  Hellas  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  continuous 
colonies  planted  on  barbarian  shores,  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
part  of  the  mainland,  made  up  of  a  system  of  peninsulas 
stretching  south  from  the  general  mass  of  eastern  Europe. 
But  the  neighbouring  islands  equally  form  a  part  of 
continuous  Greece ;  and  the  other  coasts  of  the  jEgaean, 
Asiatic  as  well  as  Thracian,  were  so  thickly  strewed 
with  Greek  colonies  as  to  form,  if  not  part  of  continuous 
Greece,  yet  part  of  the  immediate  Greek  world.  The  . 
western  coast,  as  it  is  less  peninsular,  is  also  less  insular, 
and  the  islands  on  the  western  side  of  Greece  did  not 
reach  the  same  importance  as  those  on  the  eastern  side. 
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CHAP.  Still  they  too.  the  Ionian  islands  of  modem  geography, 
*- — *-■ — '  form  in  every  sense  a  part  of  Greece.  To  the  north  of 
Korkyra  or  Corfu  there  are  only  detached  Greek 
hffldl'  colonies,  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  the  islands ; 
but  all  the  islands  of  the  JSgaean  are,  during  historical 
times,  as  much  part  of  Greece  as  the  mainland ;  and 
one  island  on  each  side,  Leukas  on  the  west  and  the 
greater  island  of  Euboia  on  the  east,  might  almost  be 
counted  as  parts  of  the  mainland,  as  peninsulas  rather 
than  islands.  To  the  south  the  long  narrow  island  of 
Crete  forms  a  sort  of  barrier  between  Greet  and  bar- 
barian seas.  It  is  the  most  southern  of  the  purely 
Greek  lands.  Sicily  to  the  east  and  Cyprus  to  the 
west  received  many  Greek  colonies,  but  they  never 
became  purely  Greek  in  the  same  way  as  Crete  and  the 
islands  to  the  north  of  it. 
Asiatic  But,  besides  the  European  peninsulas  and  the  islands, 

part  of  Asia  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  part  of  the  im- 
mediate Greek  world,  though  not  strictly  of  continuous 
Greece.  The  peninsula  known  as  Asia  Minor  cannot  be 
separated  from  Europe  either  in  its  geography  or  in  its 
history.  With  its  central  mass  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do ;  but  its  coasts  form  a  part  of  the  Greek  world,  and 
its  jEga^an  coast  was  only  less  thoroughly  Greek  than 
Greece  itself  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  would  seem  that 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by 
nations  which,  like  the  European  neighbours  of  Greece, 
were  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks.  And  the 
.^Igajan  coast  of  Asia  is  almost  as  full  of  inlets  of  the 
sea,  of  peninsulas  and  promontories  and  islands  near  to 
the  shore,  as  European  Greece  itself.  All  these  shores 
therefore  received  Greek  colonies.  The  islands  and 
the  most  tempting  spots  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 
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by  Greek  settlers,  and  became  the  sites  of  Greek  cities,     chap. 


races. 


But  Greek  influence  never  spread  very  far  inland,  and 
even  the  coast  itself  did  not  become  so  purely  Greek 
as  the  islands.  When  we  pass  from  the  JSgaean  coast 
of  Asia  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
to  its  northern  coast  washed  by  the  Euxine  and  its 
southern  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  we 
have  passed  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world. 
Greek  colonies  are  found  on  favourable  spots  here 
and  there ;  but  the  land,  even  the  coast  as  a  whole,  is 
barbarian. 

§  3.  Ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 
The  immediate  Greek  world  then    as  opposed  to  The  Greeks 

and  the 

the  outlying  Greek  colonies,  consists  of  the  shores  kindred 
of  the  -^Igaean  sea  and  of  the  peninsulas  lying  between 
it  and  the  Ionian  sea.  Of  this  region  a  great  part 
was  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Greek  nation,  while 
Greek  influences  were  more  or  less  dominant  through- 
out the  whole.  But  it  would  fiirther  seem  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  lands  were  in- 
habited by  races  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks. 
They  seem  to  have  been  races  which  had  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  and  of  whom 
the  Greeks  were  simply  the  foremost  and  most  fortu- 
nate, their  higher  developement  being  doubtless  greatly 
favoured  by  the  geographical  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  occupied.  But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  nearer  and  the  more  remote  neighbours 
of  Greece.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  determine  whether  the  Greeks  had  or  had  not 
any  connexion  with  Thracians,  European  or  Asiatic,  with 
Phrygians  and  Lydians,  and  other  neighboiuing  nations. 
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CHAP.     All  these  were  in  Greek  eyes  simply  Barbariaus,  but 


— T^ — '  modern  scholarship  has  seen  in  them  signs  of  a  kindred 
morere-      with  the  Greek  nation  nearer  than  the  share  of  both 
probably     in  the  common  Aryan  stock.     We  need  not  settle  here 
whether  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  geographical  district 
which  we  have  marked  out  were,  or  were  not,  kinsmen 
in  this  sense  ;  but  with  some  among  them  the  question 
assumes  a  deeper  interest  and  a  nearer  approach  to 
iHyrians.     Certain ty.      The   great  Illjrrian  race,    of    whom   the 
Albanians   or  Skipetars  are  the   modem   representa- 
tives, a  race  which  has  been  so  largely  displaced  by 
Slaves  at  one  end  and  assimilated  by  Greeks  at  the 
other,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  a  nearer  kindred  with 
the  Greeks  than  that  which  they  both  share  with  Celts 
and  Teutons.     When  we  come  to  the  lands  which  are 
yet  more  closely  connected  with  Greece,  both  in  geo- 
graphical position  and  in  their  history,  the  case  becomes 
clearer  still.     We  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  close  con- 
nexion  between  the   Greeks  and  the  nations  which 
bordered    on   Greece   immediately   to    the    north    in 
Epeiroe,      Epciros    and   Macedonia,    as  well   as  with   some   at 
Sicily  and    least  of  those  which  they  found  occupying  the  op- 
posite  coasts   of  the  -^gsean,   as  well    as   in   Sicily 
and  Italy.    The  Greeks  and  ItaUans,  with  the  nations 
immediately  connected  with  them,  clearly  belong  to 
one,  and  that  a  well  marked,  division  of  the  Aryan 
family.     Their  kindred   is   shown  alike   by  the  evi- 
dence of  language  and  by  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which   in  all  ages  they  received  Greek   civilization. 
Into  more   minute  inquiries   as   to    these   matters  it 
is   hardly  our  province   to    go  here.     It  is  perhaps 
Peu-^ians.  cuough   to   say  that  the  Pelasgian  name,  which  has 
given  rise   to  so   much   speculation,    seems   to  have 
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been  used  by  the  Greeks  themselves  in  a  very  chap. 
vague  way,  much  as  the  word  Saxon  is  among  our-  ' — ^ — ' 
selves.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  form  any  theories 
about  the  matter.  Sometimes  the  Pelasgians  seem  to 
be  spoken  of  simply  as  Old-Hellenes^  sometimes  as  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Hellenes.  Whether  the  Hel- 
lenes, on  their  entering  into  Greece,  found  the  land  The  Greek 

,  nation. 

held  by  earlier  inhabitants,  whether  Aryan  or  non- 
Aryan,  is  a  curious  and  interesting  speculation,  but  one 
which  does  not  concern  us.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  that,  as  far  back  as  history  or  even  legend  can 
carry  us,  we  find  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  branch 
of  the  Aryan  family,  consisting,  like  all  other  nations, 
of  various  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  as 
well  defined  as  any  other  nation,  and  yet  it  shades  off, 
as  it  were,  into  the  other  nations  of  the  kindred  stock. 
Clearly  marked  as  Gre^k  and  Barbarian  are  from  the 
beginning,  there  still  are  frontier  tribes  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia  which  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  two  classes,  and  which 
are  accordingly  placed  by  difierent  Greek  writers  some- 
times in  one  class  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

§  4.  The  Earliest  Geography  of  Greece  and  the 

Neighbouring  Lands, 

Our  first  picture  of  Greek  geography  comes  from  The 
the  Homeric  catalogue.    Whatever  may  be  the  historic  map  of 

Greece. 

value  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  general,  it  is  clear  that 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  must  repre- 
sent a  real  state  of  things.  It  gives  us  a  map  of  Greece 
so  diflferent  from  the  map  of  Greece  at  any  later  time 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can  have  been  invented 
at  any  later  time.    We  have  in  fact  a  map  of  Greece  at 
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CHAP,     a  time  earlier  than  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign 


' — • — '  certain  names  and  dates.  Within  the  range  of  Greece 
itself  the  various  Greek  races  often  changed  their 
settlements,  displacing  or  conquering  earlier  Greek 
settlers ;  and  the  different  states  which  they  formed 
often  changed  their  boundaries  by  bringing  other 
states  into  subjection  or  depriving  them  of  parts  of 
their  territory.  The  Homeric  catalogue  gives  us  a 
wholly  different  arrangement  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  nation  from  any  that  we  find  in  the  Greece  of 
historic  times.  The  Dorian  and  Ionian  names,  which 
were  afterwards  so  famous,  are  hardly  known;  the 
name  of  Hellenes  itself  belongs  only  to  a  small  district. 

Tribddi-    The  names  for  the  whole  people  are  Achaians^  Ar- 

vinioD?  of  ^  ^  *        ^ 

H<imeric  geiaus  {Avgos  seeming  to  mean  all  Peloponnesos),  and 
Danaoi^  the  last  a  name  which  goes  quite  out  of  use 
in  historic  times.  The  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  west 
is  narrower  than  it  was  in  later  times.  The  land  called 
Akarnania  has  not  yet  got  that  name,  if  indeed  it  was 
Greek  at  all.  It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as  Epeiros  or 
the  mainland,^  and  it  appears  as  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  KephaUenia 
and  Ithake.  The  islands  to  the  north,  Leukas  and  Kor- 
kyra,  were  not  yet  Greek.  The  Thesprotians  in  Epei- 
ros are  spoken  of  as  a  neighbouring  and  friendly 
people,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the  Greek  nation. 

^  "HTccpoc  is  simply  the  mainland,  and  came  only  gradually  to 
mean  a  particular  country.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  *  terr.i 
lirma*  in  South  America.  In  the  catalogue  (//iW,  ii.  620-635 \ 
after  the  island  subjects  of  Odysseus  have  been  reckoned  up,  we 
read  :  oi  r^'Mintpov  l\oy,  ^o'  arTiwipai  ivifioyro.  This  must  mean 
the  land  afterwards  called  Akarnania.  It  was  remarked  at  a  later 
time  that  the  Akamanians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  did 
not  appear  in  the  catalogue. 
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The  Aitolians  appear  as  a  Greek  people,  and  so  do  chap. 
most  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek  nation,  only  — * — ' 
their  position  and  relative  importance  is  often  different 
from  what  it  was  afterwards.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few 
examples  out  of  many,  the  Lokrians^  who,  in  historic 
times,  appear  both  on  the  sea  of  Euboia  and  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  appear  in  the  catalogue  in  their 
northern  seats  only. 

When  we  turn  from  tribes  to  cities,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.    The  cities  which  held  the  first  place  in  Groupings 

.*=*    ,  ^  of  cities. 

historic  times  are  not  always  those  which  are  greatest 
in  the  earlier  time,  and  their  grouping  in  federations  or 
principalities  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  later  history. 
Thus  in  the  historic  Boiotia  we  find  Orchomenos  as 
the  second  city  of  a  confederation  of  which  Thebes 
is  the  first.  In  the  catalogue  Orchomenos  and  the 
neighbouring  city  Aspledon  form  a  separate  division, 
distinct  from  BoiOtia.  Euboia  forms  a  whole ;  and, 
what  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  Attica^  as  a  land, 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  single  city  of  Athens, 
with  Salamis  as  a  kind  of  dependency.  Peloponne- 
sos  again  is  divided  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
anything  in  later  times.  The  ruling  city  is  Mykene, 
whose  king  holds  also  a  general  superiority  over 
all  Hellas,  while  his  immediate  dominion  takes  in 
Corinth^  Kleonai^  Sikydn,  and  the  whole  south  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  Achaia  of  later  times.  The 
rest  of  the  cities  of  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  grouped 
round  Argos.  Northern  Greece  again  is  divided  into 
groups  of  cities  which  answer  to  nothing  in  later  times. 
And  its  relative  importance  in  the  Greek  world  is 
clearly  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  historic  period. 
The  catalogue  also  helps  us  to  our  earliest  picture 
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CHAP,     of  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  JEgasan  and 
II.  •    .  ^=^ 

' — ' — '  of  the  ^Slgoean  islands.  We  see  the  extent  which  Greek 
Extmtof  colonization  had  already  made.  It  had  as  yet  taken 
nixation.  in  only  the  southern  islands  of  the  JSgaean.  Crete  was 
already  Greek ;  so  were  Rhodes^  Kds^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands ;  but  these  last  are  distinctly  marked 
as  new  settlements.  The  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern 
islands  are  still  untouched,  except  through  the  events  of 
the  Trojan  war  itself,  in  which  the  Greek  conquest  of 
Lesbos  is  distinctly  marked.  In  Asia,  besides  Trojaiis 
The  Asiatic  and  Dardiinians^  we  find  Pelasgians  as  a  distmct 
people,  as  also  Paphlagonians^  Mysians^  Phrygians, 
Maionians,  Karians,  and  Lykians.  We  find  in  short 
the  nations  which  fringe  the  whole  jEgaean  coast  of 
Asia  and  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In 
Europe  again  we  have  Thracians  and  Paionians,  names 
famiUar  in  historic  times,  and  whose  bearers  seemingly 
occupied  nearly  the  same  lands  which  they  do  in  later 
times.  The  presence  of  Thracians  in  Asia  is  imphed 
rather  than  asserted.  The  Macedonian  name  is  not 
found.  The  northern  islands  of  the  -^aean  are  men- 
tioned only  incidentally.  Everything  leaves  us  to  beUeve 
that  the  whole  region,  European  and  Asiatic,  to  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  was,  at  this  earliest  time  of 
which  we  have  any  glimpses,  occupied  by  various  races 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  each  other.  The  islands 
Ph€enician   wcTC  largely  Karian,  but  the  PhcenicianSy  a  Semitic 

and  Greek  i       i.  i 

aettiemenu  peoplc  from  the  castcm  coast,  seem  to  have  planted 

in  the  i»-       -^       *-   ^  * 

landa.  colouics  in  scvcral  of  the  Mediterranean  islands.  But 
Karians  and  Phoenicians  had  now  begun  to  give  way  to 
Greek  settlements.  The  same  rivalry  in  short  between 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  must  have  gone  on  in  the  eariiest 
times  in  the  islands  of  the  -.Egaean  which  went  on  in 
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historical  times  in  the  greater  islands  of  Cyprus  and    chap. 
Sicily.  ^ — ^— ' 


§  5.    Change  from  Homeric  to  Historic  Greece, 

The  state  of  things  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
catalogue  was  altogether  broken  up  by  later  changes, 
but  changes  which  still  come  before  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  and  which  we  understand  chiefly 
by  comparing  the  geography  of  the  catalogue  with  the 
geography  of  later  times.     According  to  received  tra-  changes  in 
dition,  a  number  of  Dorian  colonies  from  Northern  nisoa. 
Greece  were  gradually  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Peloponnesos,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  subjection 
their  olHieT  Achaian  inhabitants.  Mykene  from  this  time 
loses  its  importance;  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Sikyon 
become  Dorian  cities ;   and  Sparta  gradually  wins  the 
dominion  over  all  the  towns,  whether  Dorian  or  Achaian, 
within  her  immediate  dominion  of  Lakonia.  To  the  west 
of  Lakonia  arises  the  Dorian  state  of  Messene^  which  is 
the  name  only  of  a  district,  as  there  was  as  yet  no 
city  so  called.      As  part  of  the  same  movement,  an 
Aitolian  colony  is  said  to  have  occupied  i^&>  on  the 
west  coast  of  Peloponnesos.     EHs  again  was  at  this 
time  the  name  of  a  district  only ;  the  cities  both  of 
Messcne  and  Elis  are  of  much  later  date.   First  Argos. 
and  then  Sparta,  rises  to  a  supremacy  over  their  fellow- 
Dorians  and  over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos.    Histori- 
cal Peloponnesos  thus  consists  (i)  of  the  cities,  chiefly 
Dorian,  of  the  Argolic  AJcte  or  peninsula,  together  with 
Corintli  on  the  Isthmus  and  Megara^  a  Dorian  outpost 
beyond  the  Isthmus ;  (ii)  of  Lakonike^  the  district  im- 
mediately subject  to  Sparta,  with  a  boundary  towards 
Ai^os  which  changed  as  Sparta  advanced  and  Argos 
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CHAP,     went  back  ;  (iii)  of  MessenS^  which  was  conquered  by 

11* 


'  Sparta  before  the  age  of  contemporary  history,  and  was 
again  separated  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. ;  (iv)  of  Elis^ 
with  the  border-districts  between  it  and  Messdnd ;  (v) 
of  the  Achaian  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf;  (vi)  of  the  inland  country  of  Arkadia.  The 
relations  among  these  districts  and  the  several  cities 
within  them  often  fluctuated,  but  the  general  aspect  of 
the  map  of  Peloponnfisos  did  not  greatly  ciiange  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  later  days  of 
the  third. 
Changes  in        According  to  the  received  traditions,  migrations  of 

Northern  °  ,  »         n 

lireece.  the  samc  kind  took  place  in  Northern  Greece  also  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  catalogue  and  the  beginning  of 
contemporary  liistory.  Thus  Thessaly,  whose  different 
divisions  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  catalogue,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  an  invasion  at  the  hands  of  the  half 
Hellenic  Thesprotians.  They  are  said  to  have  become 
the  ruling  people  in  Thessaly  itself,  and  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia  and  the  Phthi6tic  Achaia.  It. is 
certain  that  in  the  historical  period  Thessaly  lags  in  the 
back  ground,  and  that  the  true  Hellenic  spirit  is  much 
less  developed  there  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  There 
is  less  reason  to  accept  the  legend  of  a  migration  out  of 
Thessaly  into  Boi6tia ;  but  in  historic  times  Orchomenos 
no  longer  appears  as  a  separate  state,  but  is  the  second 
city  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy,  yielding  the  first  place 
to  Thebes  with  great  unwillingness.  The  Lokrians 
also  now  appear  on  tlie  Corinthian  gulf  as  well  as  on 
the  sea  of  Eubqia.  And  the  land  to  the  west  of  Ait61ia, 
so  vaguely  spoken  of  in  the  catalogue,  has  become  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  people  under  the  name  of  Akamania. 
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The  Corinthian  colonies  along  this  coast,  the  city  of    chap. 


Ambrakia^  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Leukas^  the  — »- — ' 
foundation  of  which  is  placed  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  come  almost  within  the  time  of  trustworthy 
history.  They  are  not  Greek  in  the  catalogue ;  they 
are  Greek  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  history. 
Ambrakia  forms  the  last  outpost  of  continuous  Hellas 
towards  the  north-west;  beyond  that  are  only  outlying 
settlements  on  the  Illyrian  coasts  and  islands. 

These  changes  in  the  geography  of  continental 
Greece,  both  within  and  without  Peloponn^sos,  make 
the  main  difierences  between  the  Greece  of  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue  and  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars.   During  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  Changw  in 

.  .       later  tfmes. 

centuries  before  Chnst  there  were  constant  changes  m 
political  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one  another ; 
but  there  were  not  many  changes  which  greatly  affected 
the  geography.  Cities  were  constantly  brought  in  sub- 
jection to  one  another,  and  were  again  reheved  from 
the  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  two  new 
Peloponnesian  cities,  Messene  and  Megalopolis^  -were  B.r.87o- 

8C9. 

founded.  In  Boiotia  again,  Plataia  and  Orchomenos 
were  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  Thebes  itself  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  but  these  were  afterwards 
rebuilt  In  Peloponndsos  Myk6n6  was  destroyed  by 
the  Argeians,  and  never  rebuilt.  But  most  of  these  bc.468. 
changes  do  not  affect  geography,  as  they  did  not  in- 
volve any  change  in  the  seats  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Greek  name.  The  only  exception  is  that  of 
the  foundation  of  Messene^  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  separation  of  the  old  Messenian  territory  from 
Sparta,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  new  or 
restored  division  of  the  Greek  nation. 
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§  6.    The  Greek  Colonies. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  time  between  the  days  re- 

ooionies.  presented  by  the  catalogue  and  the  beginnings  of  contem- 
porary history,  that  most  of  the  islands  of  the  ^Egasan 
became  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted 
on  the  -^Egaean  coast  of  Asia.  We  have  seen  that  the 
southern  islands  were  already  Greek  at  the  time  of  the 
catalogue,  while  some  of  the  northern  ones,  Thasos^ 
Lemnos,  and  others,  did  not  become  Greek  till  times  to 
which  we  can  give  approximate  date^s,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifth  centuries.  During  this  period,  at  some  time 
before  the  eighth  century,  the  whole  -^ga^an  coast  of 

Colonics  Asia  had  become  fringed  with  Greek  cities,  Dorian  to 
the  south,  Aiolian  to  the  north,  Ionian  between  the 
two.  The  story  of  the  Trojan  war  itself  in  the  land 
is  most  likely  a  legendary  account  of  the  beginning  of 
these  settlements,  which  may  make  us  thinjc  that  the 
Greek  colonization  of  this  coast  began  in  the  north,  in 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  Hellespont  At  all  events, 
by  the  eighth  century  these  settlements  had  made  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  the  islands  adjoining  it  a  part,  and  a 
most  important  part,  not  only  of  the  Greek  world,  but 
we  may  almost  say  of  Greece  itself.    The  Ionian  cities, 

Their  early  abovc  all,  Smyrna^  Ephesos,  Miletos,  and  the  islands  of 
Chios  and  Samos^  were  among  the  greatest  of  Greek 
cities,  more  flourishing  certainly  than  any  in  European 
Greece.  Miletos,  above  all,  was  famous  for  the  number 
of  colonies  which  it  sent  forth  in  its  own  turn.  But,  if 
their  day  of  greatness  came  before  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  they  were  also  the  first  to  come  under 
the  power  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century  the  Greek  cities  on  the  continent  of  Asia  came 
under  the  power,  first  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  then  of 
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their  Persian  conquerors,  who  subdued  several  of  the    chap. 
islands   also.     It  was   this  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  ' — r^ — ' 
Greeks  to  the  Barbarians  which  led  to  the  Persian  Lydimand 

Jreraian 

war,  with  which  the  most  brilliant  time  in  the  history  «»q«»e8t«. 
of  European  Greece  begins.  We  thus  know  the  Asiatic 
cities  only  in  the  days  of  their  decUne.  The  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  also  sprinkled  with  Greek  coioni«  in 
cities,  but  they  did  not  lie  so  thick  together  as  those  *^ 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  except  only  in  the  three-fingered 
peninsula  of  Chalkidike,  which  became  a  thoroughly 
Greek  land.  Some  of  these  colonies  in  Thrace,  as 
Olynthos  and  Potidaia,  play  an  important  part  in  Greek 
history,  and  two  among  them  fill  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Therme^  under  its  later  name  of  Thessa- 
lanikS,  has  kept  on  its  importance  under  all  changes 
down  to  our  own  time.  And  Byzantion^  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosporos,  rose  higher  still,  oecoming,  under  the 
form  of  Constantinople^  the  transplanted  seat  of  the 
Empire  of  Kome. 

The  settlements  which  have  been  thus  far  spoken  of 
may  be  all  counted  as  coming  within  the  immediate 
Greek  world.  They  were  planted  in  lands  so  near  to 
the  mother-country,  and  they  lay  so  near  to  one  another, 
that  the  whole  country  round  the  ^Egaean  may  be 
looked  on  as  more  or  less  thoroughly  Greek.  Some 
parts  were  wholly  Greek,  and  everywhere  Greek  influ- 
ences were  predominant.  But,  during  this  same  period 
of  distant  enterprise,  between  the  time  of  the  Homeric  Moredi**- 
catalogue  and  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  many  Greek  nies. 
settlements  were  made  in  countries  much  further  ofi* 
from  continuous  Greece.  All  of  course  came  within 
the  range  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  no  Greek  ever 
pasfised  through  the  Straits  of  H3rakl6s  to  found  settle- 
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CHAP,     ments  on  the  Ocean.     But  a  large  part  of  the  coast 
' — ^ — '  both  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and  of  the  Euxine 


was  gradually  dotted  with  Greek  colonies.  These  out- 
posts of  Greece,  unless  they  were  actually  conquered 
by  barbarians,  almost  always  remained  Greek ;  they  kept 
their  Greek  language  and  manners,  and  they  often  spread 
them  to  some  extent  among  their  barbarian  neighbours. 
But  it  was  not  often  that  any  large  tract  of  country 
in  these  more  distant  lands  became  so  thoroughly 
Greek  as  the  .^Bgsean  coast  of  Asia  became.  We  may 
say  however  that  such  'v^as  the  case  with  the  coast  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  where  many  Greek  colonies 
were  planted,  which  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in 
another  chapter.  All  Sicily  indeed  did  in  the  end  really 
become  a  Greek  country,  though  not  till  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  Eomans.  But  in  Northern  and  Central 
Italy,  the.  Latins,  Etruscans,  and  other  Italian  nations 
were  too  strong  for  any  Greek  colonies  to  be  made  in 
Colonies  in  thosc  parts.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  Greek 
tic  colonies  had  spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as 

far  north  as  Epidamnos.  The  more  northern  colonies 
on  the  coast  and  among  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  the 
Ulyrian  Epidauros,  Pharos^  Black  Korkyra^  and  others, 
were  among  the  latest  efforts  of  Greek  colonization  in 
the  strict  sense. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the 
Greek  settlements  lay  fiirther  apart  from  each  other. 
But  we  may  say  that  they  were  spread  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  coast,  except  where  there  was  some* 
special  hindrance  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  settling. 
Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Phoenician  Phoenicians  had  got  the  start  of  the  Greeks,  both  in 
their  own  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the 
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colonies  sent  forth  by  their  great  cities  of  Tyre  and     chap. 
Sidon.     The  Phoenician  colonists  occupied  a  large  part  ' — ^-— ' 
of  the  western  half    of   the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  lay  the  great  Phoenician  cities  of 
Carthage^  Utica,  and  others.    They  had  also  settlements 
in  Southern  Spain,  and  one  at  least  outside  the  straits 
on  the  Ocean.     This  is  Gades  or  Cadiz^  which  has  kept 
its  name  and  its  unbroken  position  as  a  great  city  from 
an  earlier  time  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.     The 
Greeks  therefore  could  not   colonize  in  these  parts. 
In  the  great  islands  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus  there  were 
both  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies,  and  there  was  a 
long  struggle  between  the  settlers  of  the  two  nations. 
In  Egypt  again,  though  there  were  some  Greek  settlers, 
yet  there  were  no  Greek  colonies  in  the  strict  sense. 
That  is,  there  were  no  independent  Greek  common- 
wealths.    Thus  the  only  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  was  open  to  Greek  coloniza- 
tion was  the  land  between  Egypt  and  the  dominions  of 
Carthage.     In  that    land    accordingly  several  Greek  Greek  coio- 
dties  were  planted,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  famous  AfriS, 
KyrenL    On  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  arose  the  Spain. 
great  Ionian  city  of  Massalia  or  Marseilles^  which  also, 
like  the  Phoenician  Gades,  has  kept  its  name  and  its 
prosperity  down  to  our  own  time.   Massalia  became  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gtaul  and  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  which  were  the  means 
of  spreading  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  in 
those  parts. 

Besides  these  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean  it- 
self, there  were  also  a  good  many  Greek  colonies  on  the 
western,  northern,  and  southern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  of  coianitB  on 
which  those  best  worth  remembering  are  the  city  of    *  "^*"*' 
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CHAP.  ChersonSsos  in  the  peninsula  called  the  Tauric  Cher- 
" — '^ — '  sonesos^  now  Crimea,  and  Trapezous  on  the  southern 
coast  These  two  deserve  notice  as  being  two  most 
abiding  seats  of  Greek  influence.  Chersonfesos,  under 
the  name  of  Chersorij  remained  an  independent  Greek 
commonwealth  longer  than  any  other,  and  Trapezous  or 
Trebizond  became  the  seat  of  Greek-speaking  Emperors, 
who  outlived  those  of  Constantinople.  Speaking  gene- 
rally then,  we  may  say  that,  in  the  most  famous  times  of 
European  Greece,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars,  the  whole  coast  of  the  ^gsean  was  part 
of  the  immediate  Greek  world,  while  in  Sicily  and 
Cyprus  Greek  colonies  were  contending  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  in  Italy  with  the  native  Italians.  Massalia 
was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  Greek  states  in  the  north- 
west, and  Kjrr^ne  in  the  south,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  also  dotted  with  Greek 
cities  here  and  there.  In  most  of  these  colonies  the 
Greeks  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  natives,  and 
Beginning  the  nativcs  to  some  extent  learned  the  Greek  language 
ftciai  Greek  and  manucrs.  We  thus  get  the  beginning  of  what  we 
call  an  artificial  Greek  nation,  a  nation  Greek  in 
speech  and  manners,  but  not  purely  Greek  in  blood, 
which  has  gone  on  ever  since. 

§  7.  Growth  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

But  while  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization,  and  therewith  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
Greek  nation,  was  brought  about  in.  a  great  degree 
by  the  planting  of  independent  Greek  colonies,  it  was 
crowth  of  brought  about  still  more  fully  by  events  which  went 
far  to  destroy  the  political  independence  of  Greece 
itself.    This  came  of  the  growth  of  the  kindred  nations 
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to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia  and  Epeu'os.  The    chap. 
Macedonians  were  for  a  long  time  hemmed  in  by  the  ^— -'^ — '. 
barbarians  to  the  north  and  west  of  them  and  by  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  they  were  also  weakened 
by  divisions  among  themselves.     But  when  the  whole 
nation  was  united  under  its  great  King  Philip,  Mace-  ^^gn  of 
donia  soon  became  the  chief  power  in  Greece  and  the  8«>-«86. 
neighbouring  lands.    Philip  greatly  increased  his  domi- 
nions at  the  expense  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
especially  by  adding  the  peninsulas  of  ChalkidikS  to  his 
kingdom.   But  in  Greece  itself,  though  he  took  to  him- 
self the  chief  power,  he  did  not  actually  annex  any  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Macedonia,  so  that  his  victories  there 
do  not  affect  the  map.     His  yet  more  famous  son  Alex-  conquests 
ander,  and  the  Macedonian  kings   after  him,  in  hke  der, 
manner  held  garrisons  in  particular  Greek  cities,  and 
brought  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  Thessaly  and  Euboia, 
under  a  d^ree  of  Macedonian  influence  which  hardly 
differed   from  dominion;  but  they  did   not  formally 
annex  them.      The  conquests  of  Alexander  in   Asia 
brought   most  of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  under 
Macedonian  dominion,  but  some,  as   Crete,  Ehodes, 
Byzantion,  and  Herakleia  on  the  Euxine,  kept  their 
independence.      Meanwhile    Epeiros    became    united 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Molossis^  and  under  Pyrrhos,  Epeiros 
who  made  Ambrakia  his  capital,  it  became  a  powerful  ?ho8/B.c. ' 

295-272. 

state.  And  a  httle  kingdom  called  Athamania^  thrust 
in  between  Epeiros,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  now 
b^ins  to  be  heard  of. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  concern  us  only  xhe  Mace- 
80  fiEU*  as  they  called  into  being  a  class  of  states  in  West-  wn^Jbrns 
em  Asia,  all  of  which  received  a  greater  or  less  share  of  *** 
Hellenic  culture,  and  some  of  which  may  claim  a  place 
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CHAP,     in  the  actual  Greek  world.     By  the  division  of  the  em- 

11. 
' — ^ — '  pire  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Ipsos,  Egypt  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy,  with  whose  descendants 
it  remained  down  to  the  Eoman  conquest.     The  civili- 
».c.  801.      zation  of  the  Egyptian  court  was  Greek,  and  Alexandria 
Ej^        became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  cities.     Moreover 
Ptolemies,    the  earlier  kings  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  held  various 
islands  in  the  ^^E^sean,  and  points  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
and  even  of  Thrace,  which  made  them  almost  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  power  in  Greece  itself.     The  great  Asiatic 
The  power  of  Alexander  passed  to  Seleukos  and  his  descend- 

4>-ntoty.  auts.  The  early  kings  of  his  house  ruled  from  the  uEgsean 
to  the  Hyphasis,  though  this  great  dominion  was  at  all 
times  fringed  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  dominions  of 
native  princes,  by  independent  Greek  cities,  and  by  the 
Circa  B.C  dominions  of  other  Macedonian  kings.  But  in  the  third 
century  their  dominion  was  altogether  cut  short  in  the 
East  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  northern  Persia, 
by  whom  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom 
were  lopped  away.  And  when  Antiochos  the  Great 
B.C.191-     provoked  a  war  with  Kome,  his  dominion   was  cut 

181 

shore  to  the  West  also.   The  Seleukid  power  now  shrank 

up  into  a  local  kingdom  of  Syria^  with  Tauros  for  its 

nortli- western  frontier. 

Cities  of  in-        ^7  ^^  cuttiug  short  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom,  room 

rtSTin*"'    was  given  for  the  growth  of  the  independent  states 

B.J\*283?**'*  which  had  already  sprung  up  in  Asia  Minor.     The 

Pergimos.    kingdom  of  Pergamos  had  already  begun,  and  the 

dominions  of  its  kings  were  largely  increased  by  the 

Homans  at  the  expense  of  Antiochos.     Pergamos  might 

count  as  a  Hellenic  state,  alongside  of  Macedonia  and 

Epeiros.     But  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor,  Bi- 

thynia^KappadokiOy  Paphlagonia,  and  Pantos,  the  king- 
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dom  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  must  be  counted  as    chap. 
Asiatic.    The  Hellenic  influence  indeed  spread  itself  far  * — -^ — 
to  the  East.   Even  the  Parthian  kings  aflected  a  certain  §2i^jf 
amount  of  Greek  culture,  and  in  all  the  more  western  ^^^^^ 
kingdoms  there  was  a  greater  or  less  Greek  element, 
and  in  several  of  them  the  kings  fixed  their  capitals  in 
Greek  cities.     Still  in  all  of  them  the  Asiatic  element 
prevailed  in  a  way  in  which  it  did  not  prevail  at  Per- 
gamos.    Meanwhile  other  states,  either  originally  Greek 
or  largely  Hellenized,  still  remained  East  of  the  -ZE^aean. 
Thus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  Lykia^ 
though  seemingly  less  thoroughly  Hellenized  than  some 
of  its  neighbours,   became  a  federal  state  after   the 
Greek  model.    Far  to  the  East,  Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris,  seieukeia. 
whether  under  Syrian  or  Parthian  overlordship,  kept 
its  character  as  a  Greek  colony,  and  its  position  as  what 
may  be  called  a  free  imperial  city.     Further  to  the 
West  other  more  purely  Greek  states  survived.     The 
Pontic  Herakleia  long  remained  an  independent  Greek  H^rakicia. 
city,  sometimes  a   commonwealth,    sometimes    under 
tyrants ;  and  Sinope  remained  a  Greek  city  till  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontos.    On  the  north  of  the  bc.  iss. 
Euxine,  Bosporos  still  remained  a  Greek  kingdom. 

§  8.  Tke  later  Geography  of  Independent  Greece. 
The  political  divisions  of  independent  Greece,  in  the  Later  poii- 

tical  divi- 

days  when  it  gradually  came  under  the  power  of  Eome,  bIoiw  of 
diflfer  almost  as  much  from  those  to  which  we  are  used 
during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  as  these  last 
differ  from  the  earher  divisions  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue. The  chief  feature  of  these  times  was  the  power 
which  was  held,  as  we  have  before  seen,  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  the  alliances  made  by  the  different 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Th« 

Achaian 
League, 
B.('.  280. 


n.c.  191. 


The 

Aitdian 

League. 


Roman  in- 
terfercDoe 
in  Greece. 


B.C.  229. 


Greek  states  in  order  to  escape  or  to  throw  off  their 
yoke.  The  result  was  that  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  gradually  mapped  out  among  large  confederations, 
much  lai^er  at  least  than  Greece  had  ever  seen  before. 
The  most  famous  of  these,  the  League  of  Achaia^ 
began  among  the  old  Achaian  cities  on  the  south  of 
the  G)rinthian  Gulf.  It  gradually  spread,  till  it 
took  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  together  with 
Megara  and  one  or  two  outlying  cities.  Thus  Corinth, 
Argos,  Elis,  and  even  Sparta,  instead  of  being  distinct 
states  as  of  old,  with  a  greater  or  less  dominion  over 
other  cities,  were  now  simply  members  of  one  federal 
body.  In  Northern  Greece  the  League  of  Aitolia  now 
became  very  powerful,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond 
its  old  borders.  Akamania,  Phokis,  Lokris,  and 
Boiotia  formed  Federal  states  of  less  power,  and  so 
did  Epeiros^  where  the  kings  had  been  got  rid  of,  and 
which  was  now  reckoned  as  a  thoroughly  Greek  state. 
The  Macedonian  kings  held  different  points  at  different 
times :  Corinth  itself  for  a  good  while,  and  Thessaly  and 
Euboia  for  longer  periods,  might  be  almost  counted  as 
parts  of  their  kingdom. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the 
time  when  the  Bomans  began  to  meddle  in  Greek  and 
Macedonian  affairs,  and  gradually  to  bring  all  these 
countries,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  world, 
under  their  power.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that 
this  was  done,  as  the  conquests  of  the  Bomans  always 
were  done,  very  gradually.  First  the  island  of  Kor- 
kyra  and  the  cities  of  Epidamnos  and  ApoUonia  on 
the  lUvrian  coast  became  Boman  allies,  which  was  al- 
ways  a  step  to  becoming  Boman  subjects.  The  Bomans 
first  appeared  in  Greece  itself,  as  allies  of  the  Aito- 
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lians,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  Kome  obtained  no    chap. 
dominion  in  Greece,  and  merely  some  increase  of  her  ' — ^ — ' 

*  B  c  20«> 

Dlyrian  territory.     The  second  Macedonian  War  made  b!o.  20(k- 
Macedonia  dependent  on  Rome,  and  all  those  parts  of  p^  ^^  ^^ 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  power  ^q*^^^ 
were  declared  free  at  its  close.     As  the  Aitolians  had  b.c.  19c. 
joined  Antiochos  of  Syria  against  Rome,  they  were  b.c.i89. 
made  a  Roman  dependency.     From  that  time  Rome 
was  always  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states, 
and  they  may  be  counted  as  really,  though  not  formally, 
dependent   on  Rome.       After  the  third  Macedonian 
war,  Macedonia  was  cut   up  into  four  separate  com-  b.c.169. 
monwealths ;  and  at  last,  after  the  fourth,  it  became  a  »•<'•  i^^- 
Roman  province.     About  the  same  time  the  Leagues  ^^'  i^- 
of  Epeiros  and  Boiotia  were  dissolved;   the  Achaian 
League  also  became  formally  dependent  on  Rome,  and 
was  dissolved  for  a  time  also.      It  is  not  certain  when 
Achaia  became  fonnally  a  Roman  province ;  but,  from 
this  time,  all  Greece  was  practically  subject  to  Rome. 
Athens  remained  nominally  independent,  as  did  Rhodes,  Remaining 

free  stAtoH 

Byzantion,  and  several  other  islands  and  outlyinp;  cities,  incorpoi- 
some   of  which  were^ot  formally  incorporated  with  Vesp^^^ian. 
the  Roman  dominion   till   the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian. 

As  we  go  on  with  the  geography  of  other  countries 
which  came  under  the  Roman  dominion,  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  way  in  which  Rome  thus  en- 
larged her  territories  bit  by  bit.  But  it  seemed 
right  to  begin  with  the  geography  of  Greece,  and 
this  could  not  be  carried  down  to  the  time  when 
Greece  became  a  Roman  dominion  without  saying  some- 
thing of  the  Roman  conquest.  From  B.C.  146  we  must 
look  upon  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  as  being, 
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CHAP,  some  of  them  formally  and  all  of  them  practically, 
' — « —  part  of  the  Boman  dominion.  And  we  shall  not  have 
to  speak  of  th^m  again  as  separate  states  or  countries 
till  many  ages  later,  when  the  Boman  dominion  began 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Having  thus  traced  the  gec^raphy  of 
the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  European  peninsulas 
down  to  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  dominion 
which  took  in  all  the  lands  around  the  Mediterranean, 
we  will  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the  middle  peninsula, 
Special  which  bccamc  the  centre  of  that  dominion,  namely  that 
Greek  hia-  of  Italy.  Greccc  and  the  neighbouring  lands  are  the 
only  parts  of  Europe  which  can  be  said  to  have  a 
history  quite  independent  of  Eome,  and  beginning 
earlier  than  the  Boman  history.  Of  the  other  countries 
therefore  which  became  part  of  the  Boman  Empire  it 
will  be  best  to  speak  in  their  relation  to  Italy,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came 
under  the  Boman  power. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

FORMATION  OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  second  of  the  three  great  peninsuks  of  southern  chap. 
Europe,  that  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  is  that  ' — ^ 
of  Italy.     The  name  of  Italy  has  been  used  in  several  DifTcrent 

•^  ^  ^  ^  ^  meanings 

meanings  at  different  times,  but  it  has  always  meant  ofthename 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  which  we  now  call 
Italy.  The  name  gradually  spread  itself  from  the  ex- 
treme south  to  the  north.*  At  the  time  when  our 
survey  begins,  the  name  did  not  go  beyond  the 
long  narrow  peninsula  itself;  and  indeed  it  hardly 
took  in  the  whole  of  that.  During  the  time  of  the 
Eoman  commonwealth  Italy  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
little  rivers  Macra  on  one  side,  near  Luna^  and  Rubico  its  meaning 
on  the  other  side,  near  Anminum.     The  land  to  the  Roman 

common- 

north,  as  fiir  as  the  Alps,  was  not  counted  for  Italy  till  wealth. 
after  the  time  of  Caesar.  But  the  Alps  are  the  natural 
boundary  which  fence  off  the  peninsular  land  from  the 
great  mass  of  central  Europe ;  so  that,  looking  at  the 
matter  as  a  piece  of  geography,  we  may  count  the 
whole  land  within  the  Alps  as  Italy.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  the  Italian  peninsula,  though  so  long 

'  We  shall  come  as  we  go  on  to  two  uses  of  the  name  in  which 
Italy,  oddly  enough,  meant  only  the  northern  part  of  the  land  com- 
monly so  called.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  name  had  a  purely 
political  and  technical  meaning,  and  it  never  came  into  common  use 
in  this  sense. 
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CHAP,  and  narrow,  is  by  no  means  cut  up  into  promontories 
' — ^ — '  and  smaller  peninsulas  as  the  Greek  peninsula  is. 
Nor  is  it  surrounded  by  so  many  islands.  It  is  only 
quite  in  the  south,  where  the  long  narrow  peninsula 
splits  off  into  two  smaller  ones,  that  the  coast  has  at  all 
the  character  of  the  Greek  coast,  and  there  only  in  a 
The  rtiiun  much  slighter  degree.  Close  by  this  end  of  Italy  hes 
the  great  island  of  Sicily^  whose  history  has  always 
been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Italy.  Further  off 
lie  the  two  other  great  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia^ 
which  in  old  times  were  not  reckoned  to  belong  to 
Italy  at  all.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islands,  Elba  and  others,  along  the  Italian  coast; 
but  they  lie  a  good  way  from  each  other,  and  do  not 
form  any  marked  feature  in  the  geography.  There 
IS  nothing  at  all  like  even  the  group  of  islands  off 
western  Greece,  much  less  like  the  endless  multitude, 
great  and  small,  in  the  JEgaean.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula,  like  a  backbone,  runs  the 
long  chain  of  the  Apennines,  These  branch  off  from 
the  Alps  in  north-western  Italy  near  the  sea,  and  run 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  country  to  the  very 
toe  of  the  boot,  as  the  Italian  peninsula  has  been  called 
from  its  shape.  From  all  this  it  follows  that,  though 
Italy  was  the  land  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to 
have  the  rule  over  all  the  rest,  yet  the  people  of  Italy 
were  not  likely  to  bc^in  to  make  themselves  a  name  so 
early  as  the  Greeks  did.  Least  of  all  were  they  likely 
to  take  in  the  same  way  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  to 
plant  colonies  'n  far  off  lands. 

jj^jj_  §  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

iu4>'.  We  seem  to  have  somewhat  clearer  signs  in  Italy  than 
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we  have  in  Greece  of  the  men  who  dwelled  in  the  land  chap. 
before  the  Aryans  who  appear  as  its  historical  inhabit-  ^ — r-— ' 
ants  came  into  it.  On  the  coast  of  Liguria^  the  land  on  i-iguri«w. 
ea(*h  side  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not 
reckoned  Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  Ligurians 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was  spread 
through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan  settlements, 
and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non-Aryan  inhabitants  of 
Spain  and  southern  Gaul,  of  whom  the  Basques  on  each 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  remain  as  a  remnant.  And  in  his- 
torical times  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  held,  and  in 
earlier  times  a  still  larger  part  seems  to  have  been  held, 
by  the  Etruscans.  These  are  a  people  about  whose  Etruscans 
origin  and  language  there  have  been  many  theories,  but 
nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  These 
Etruscans,  in  historical  times,  formed  a  confederacy 
of  twelve  cities  in  the  land  west  of  the  Apennines,  be- 
tween the  Macra  and  the  Tiber ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  earlier  times  they  had  settlements  both  more  to  the 
north,  on  the  Po,  and  more  to  the  south,  in  Campania. 
K  they  were  a  non-Aryan  race,  the  part  of  the  non- 
Aryans  in  the  geography  and  history  of  Italy  becomes 
greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  part  of  Western  Europe 
except  Spain. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  the  Etruscans,  the  rest  of 
Italy  in  the  older  sense  was  held  by  various  branches  of 
an  Aryan  race  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeks,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Italians.  Of  this  race  there  were  two  great  The  itat 
branches.  One  of  them,  under  various  names,  seems  to 
have  held  all  the  southern  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  and  to  have  spread  into  Sicily.  Some  of  the  tribes 
of  this  branch  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  nearly  akin 


lans. 
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CHAP,     to  the  Greeks  as  the  Epeirots  and  other  kindred  nations 
III. 

^ — • — '  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hadriatic.    Of  this  branch  of  the 

L«iM-  Italian  race,  the  most  famous  people  were  the  Latins ; 
and  it  was  the  greatest  Latin  city,  the  border  city  of 
the  Latins  against  the  Etruscans,  the  city  of  Rome  on 
the  Tiber,  which  became,  step  by  step,  the  mistress  of 
Latiimi,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The 
other  branch,  which  held  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
peninsula,  taking  in  the  Sabines^  ^quians^  Vokcians^ 
Samnites^  Lucanians,  and  other  people  who  play  a 
great  part  in  the  Eoman  history,  may  perhaps  be  classed 

Opicana.  together  as  Opicans  or  Oscans^  in  distinction  fix)m  the 
Latins,  and  the  other  tribes  allied  to  them.  These 
tribes  seem  to  have  pressed  from  the  eastern,  the  Ha- 
driatic, coast  of  Italy,  down  upon  the  nations  to  the 
south-west  of  them,  and  to  have  largely  extended  their 
borders  at  their  expense. 

But  part  of  ancient  Italy,  and  a  still  larger  part  of 
Italy  in  the  modem  sense,  was  inhabited  by  nations 
other  than  the  Italians.     In  the  heel  of  the  boot  were 

lapfgiaiia.  the  lapygtaus^  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who 
seem  in  any  case  to  have  had  a  great  gift  of  receiving 
the  Greek  language  and  manners.  And  in  the  northern 
part,  in   the  lands  which  were  not  then  counted  as 

Ganii.  part  of  Italy,  were  the  Gaulsy  a  Celtic  people,  akin 
to  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Alps,  and  whose  country 
was  therefore  called  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Gaul  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Po,  and  on  the  Hadriatic  coast  they  seem  to  have 
stretched  in  early  times  almost  as  far  south  as  Ancona. 
In  the  north-east  comer  of  Italy  were  yet  another 

Veneti.  people,  the  Veneti^  perhaps  of  Llyrian  origin,  whose 
name  long  after  was  taken  by  the  city  of  Venice.     But 
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during  the  whole  time  with  which  we  have  to  do,  there     chap. 
was  no  city  so  called,  and  the  name  of  Venetia  is  always  — '-— ' 
the  name  of  a  country. 

All  these  nations  we  may  look  on  as  the  original  Owek  cdo- 
inhabitants  of  Italy ;  that  is,  all  were  there  before  any-  itaiy. 
thing  like  contemporary  history  begins.^  But  besides 
these  original  nations,  there  were  in  one  part  of  Italy 
many  Greek  colonies,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Some  cities  of  Italy  claimed  to  be  Greek  colonies,  with- 
out any  clear  proof  that  they  were  so.  But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kyme  or  Cumce  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Ankdn  or  Ancona  on  the  Hadriatic, 
were  solitary  Greek  colonies  far  away  from  any  other 
Greek  settlements.  Cumse,  though  so  far  off,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  Greek  colony  in  Italy.  But 
where  the  Greeks  mainly  settled  was  in  the  two  lesser 
peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  into  which 
the  great  peninsula  of  Italy  divides  at  its  southern  end. 
Here,  as  was  before  said,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  kind  of  coast  to  which  the  Greeks  were  used  at 
home.  Here  then  arose  a  number  of  Greek  cities, 
stretching  from  the  extreme  south  almost  up  to  Cum©. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  time  of 
greatness  of  the  Italian  Greeks  came  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  in  Greece  itself.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
some  of  these  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  as  Taras  or 
Tarejitam^  Kroton  or  Crotonay  Sybaris^  and  others,  were 

'  Some  may  think  that  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ought  to  be  excepted, 
as  the  common  Roman  story  represents  them  as  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  time  which  almost  comes  within 
the  range  of  contemporary  history.  But  this  is  a  point  about 
which  there  is  no  real  certainty ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Gaulish  settlements  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were  as  old  as 
those  on  the  other  side. 
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CHAP,    among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Greek  name.     But,  as 


III. 


'  the  Italian  nations  grew  stronger,  the  Greek  cities  lost 
their  power,  and  many  of  them,  Curase  among  them, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Italian  conquerors,  and  lost  their 
Greek  character  more  or  less  thoroughly.  Others 
remained  Greek  till  they  became  subject  to  Eome, 
and  the  Greek  speech  and  manners  did  not  quite  die 
out  of  southern  Italy  till  ages  after  the  Christian  aera. 

Inhabitants  The  geography  and  history  of  the  great  island  of 
Sicily,  which  lies  so  near  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  cannot 
be  kept  apart  fix)m  those  of  Italy.  The  mainland  and 
the  island  were,  to  a  great  extent,  inhabited  by  the  same 
nations.  The  Sikanians  in  tlie  western  part  of  the 
island  may  not  unlikely  have  been  akin  to  the  Ligu- 
rians  and  Basques ;  but  the  Sikels,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  island,  and  who  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Greeks  had  most  to  do,  were  clearly  of  the  Italian 

Phwnician   stock,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Latins.     The  Phoe- 

and  (xreck         ..  i*    r>t       ^  ^  i  i>*i 

colonies,  niciaus  01  Carthage  planted  some  colonies  m  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the  chi(:f 
of  which  was  the  city  which  the  iGreeks  called 
PanormoSy  the  modem  capital  Palermo.  But  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  triangle  were  full 
of  Greek  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  sixth.  Several  of 
these,  especially  Syracuse  and  Akragas  or  Agrigentiim^ 
were  among  the  chief  of  Greek  cities ;  and  from  them 
the  Greek  speech  and  manners  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  natives,  till  in  the  end  Sicily  was  rec- 
koned as  wholly  a  Greek  land.  But  for  some  centuries 
Sicilian  history  is  chiefly  made  up  of  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  cities. 
This  was  in  truth  a  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and 
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the  Semitic  race,  and  we   shall  see  that,  many  ages     ^^^• 
after,  the  same  battle  was  again  fought  on  the  same  '      '     ' 
ground. 

§  2.  Growth  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy. 
The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  as  far  as  we  know  it.  Gradual 

•^  "^  conqaest  of 

is  the  history  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  land  ^^7- 
by  one  of  its  own  cities ;  and  the  changes  in  its  political 
geography  are  mainly  the  changes  which  followed  the 
gradual  bringing  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 
Boman  dominion.  But  the  form  which  the  conquests 
of  Kome  took  hindered  those  conquests  from  having 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  map  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  had.  The  cities  and  districts  of  Italy,  as  they  were 
one  by  one  conquered  by  Kome,  were  commonly  left 
as  separate  states,  in  the  relation  of  dependent  alliance, 
from  which  most  of  them  were  step  by  step  promoted 
to  the  rights  of  Boman  citizenship.  An  Italian  city  Different 
might  be  a  dependent  ally  of  Eome ;  it  might  be  a  the  Italian 
Boman  colony  with  the  full  franchise  or  a  colony  hold- 
ing the  inferior  Latin  franchise ;  or  it  might  have  been 
actually  made  part  of  a  Boman  tribe.  All  these  were 
very  important  pohtical  differences ;  but  they  do  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  look  of  things  on  the 
map.  The  most  important  of  the  changes  which  can 
be  called  strictly  gec^aphical  belong  to  the  early  days 
of  Bome,  when  there  were  important  national  move- 
ments among  the  various  races  of  Italy.  Bome  arose 
at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three  races,  Latin,  Oscan,  origin  of 

Rome. 

and  Etruscan,  and  it  arose  from  an  union  between  the 
Latin  and  Oscan  races.  Two  Latin  and  one  Sabine 
settlements  seem  to  have  joined  together  to  form  the 

E 
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CHAP,    city  of  Eg  me ;  but  the  Sabine  element  must  have  been 
III. 
* — ^-— "  thoroughly  Latinized,  and  Eome  must  be  counted  as 

Latin  city,  a  Latin  city,  the  greatest,  though  very  likely  the  young- 
est, among  the  cities  of  Latium. 
Her  early  Eomc,  planted  ou  a  march,  rose,  in  the  way  in 

Latin  do- 
minion,      which  marchlands  often  do  rise,  to  supremacy  among 

her  fellows.     Our  first  authentic  record  of  the  early 

commonwealth  sets  Eome  before  us  as  bearing  rule 

over  the  whole  of  Latium.     This  dominion  she  seems 

to  have  lost  soon  after  the  driving  out  of  the  kings, 

and   some  of  her  territory  right  of  the  Tiber  seems 

to  have  become  Etruscan.     Presently  Eome  appears, 

no  longer  as  mistress  of  Latium,  but  as  forming  one 

member  of  a  triple  league  concluded  on  equal  terms 

with  the  Latins  as  a  body,  and  with  the  Hemicans. 

Wars  with  This  Icaguc  was  engaged   in    constant  wars  with  its 

her  neigh-  c?   o 

boura.        neighbours  of  the  Oscan  race,  the  udFJquians  and  Vol- 

sciansy  by  whom  many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  taken. 

More  dia-    But  the  first  great  advance  of  Eome's  actual  dominion 

tant  wan.  *^ 

was  made  on  the  right  bank  of   the  Tiber,  by  the 

B.C.  896.     taking  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.     Fifty  years  later 

B.C  848.     Eome  began  to  engage  in  more  distant  wars ;  and  we 

may  say  generally  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going 

B.C.296.      on  bit  by  bit  for  eighty  years  more.      By  the   end 

of  that  time,  all  Italy,  in  the  older  sense,  was  brought 

in  one  shape  or  another  under  the  Eoman  dominion. 

The  neighbouring  districts,  both  Latin  and  of  other 

races,  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship.     Eoman  and 

Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 

country;  elsewhere  the  old  cities,  Etruscan,  Samnite, 

Greek,  or  any  other,  still  remained  as  dependent  allies 

of  th?*^    of  Eome.     Presently  Eome  went  on  to  win  dominion 

^Jjjj^       out  of  Italy ;  but  the  Italian  states  stiU  remained  in 
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their   old   relation  to   Eome,   till    the    Italian    allies     chap. 

III. 
received  the  Boman  franchise  after  the  Social  or  Mar-  ' — r-^— ^ 


Stan  war.     The  Samnites   alone  held  out,  and  they  b.c.89. 
may  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  exterminated  in 
the  wars  of  Sulla.     The  rest  of  Italy  was  Eoman. 

§  3.  The  Western  Provinces, 

The  great  change  in  Eoman  policy,  and  in  European 
geography  as  affected  by  it,  took  place  when  Eome 
began  to  win  territory  out  of  Italy.  The  relation  of 
these  foreign  possessions  to  the  ruling  city  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Italian  states.  The  foreign 
conquests  of  Eome  were  made  into  provinces.  A  Nature  of 
province  was  a  district  which  was  subject  to  Eome,  ProvincI^ 
and  put  under  the  rule  of  a  Eoman  governor,  which 
was  not  done  with  the  dependent  allies  in  Italy.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  we  speak  of 
a  province  as  having  a  certain  geographical  extent, 
yet  there  might  be  cities  within  its  limits  whose  formal 
relation  to  Eome  was  that  of  dependent,  or  even 
of  equal,  alliance.  There  might  also  be  Eoman  and 
Latin  colonies,  either  colonies  really  planted  or  cities 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  Eoman  or  Latin  fran- 
chise. All  these  were  important  distinctions  as  re- 
garded the  internal  government  of  the  different  states ; 
still  practically  all  alike  formed  part  of  the  Eomar 
dominion.  In  a  geographical  survey  it  will  there- 
fore be  enough  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  different 
provinces,  without  attending  to  their  pohtical,  or 
more  truly  municipal,  distinctions,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  of  special  importance. 

The  provinces  then  are  the  foreign  dominions  of 
Borne,  and  they  fall  naturally  into  two,  or  rather  three, 

s3 
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CHAP,     divisions.    There  are  the  provinces  of  the  West,  in  which 
the  Bomans  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  nations  much 


III. 


and  Wert-  Icss  civilizcd  than  themselves,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
vinocs.  provincials  gradually  adopted  the  language  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors.  But  in  the  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Hadriatic,  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  man- 
ners had  become  the  language  and  manners  of  civilized 
life,  and  their  supremacy  was  not  supplanted  by  those 
of  Rome.  And  in  the  more  distant  parts,  as  in  Syria 
and  E^ypt,  the  Greek  civilization  was  a  mere  varnish ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  still  kept  to  their  old  manners 
and  languages  as  they  were  before  the  Macedonian 
conquests.  In  these  countries  therefore  the  Latin  tongue 
and  Roman  civilization  made  but  little  progress.  Tlie 
Roman  conquests  went  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadri- 
atic at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  to  the  west  that  they 
began.  The  first  Roman  province  however  forms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  class  by  itself,  standing  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western. 
sicUy.  This  first  Roman  province  was  formed  in  the  great 

island  of  Sicily^  which,  by  its  geographical  position, 
belongs  to  the  western  part  of  Europe,  while   the 
fact  that  Greek  became  the  prevailing  language  in  it 
First         rather  connects  it  with  the   eastern  part.     The  Roman 
IKMsessioiu  dominion  in  Sicily  began  when  the  Carthaginian  po?ses- 
Wand.        sions  in  the  island  were  given  up  to  Rome,  as  the  result 
of  the  first  Punic  war.     But,  as  Hier6n  of  Syracuse 
had  helped  Rome  against  Carthage,  his  kingdom  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  was  not  dealt  vrith 
conqnert     as  a  conqucrcd  land.      It  was  only  when   Syracuse 
cuMr*"      tinned  against  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  it 

B.C.  212. 

was,  on  its  conquest,  formaUy  made  a  Roman  possession. 
B.C182.      Eighty  years  later  the  condition  of  Sicily  under  the 
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Eoman  government  was  finally  settled,  and  it  may  be     chap. 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  endless  variety  of  relations  in  ^ — •-^— ' 
which  the  different  districts  and  cities  throughout  the 
Boman  dominions  stood  to  the  ruling  commonwealth. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island  became  simply  subject ;  state  of 
the  land  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Eoman  People, 
and  the  former  inhabitants  held  it  simply  as  tenants  on 
payment  of  a  tithe.     But  some  cities  were  called  free, 
and  kept  their  land;  others  remained  in  name  inde- 
pendent allies  of  the  Eoman  People.      Other  cities 
were '  afterwards  raised  to  the  Latin   franchise ;   in 
others  Latin  or  Eoman   colonies  were  planted,  and 
one  Sicilian  city,  that  of  Messana,  received  the  full 
citizenship  of  Eome.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  different  relations,  these  exceptionally  fevoured 
cities  and  districts,  are  foimd,  not  only  in  Sicily,  but 
throughout  all  the  provinces.     Sicily,  by  the  time  of  Greek  dvi- 
the  conquest,  was  looked  on  as  a  thoroughly  Greek  sicUy 
land.     The  Greek  language  and  manners  had  now 
spread  themselves  everywhere  among  the  Sikels  and 
the    other    inhabitants    of   the  island.      And  Sicily 
remained  a  thoroughly  Greek  land,  till,  ages  afterwards, 
it  again  became,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  colonies,  a  battle-field  of  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races  in  the  days  of  the  Mahometan  conquests. 

The  two  cnreat  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  swdima 

°  .    .        andCor- 

seem  almost  as  natural  appendages  to  Italy  as  Sicily  «<». 
itself;  but  their  history  is  very  different.  They  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  original  stock  of  their  inhabitants  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  non-Aryan  element  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  them  were  but 
feeble,  and  they  passed  under  the  dominion,  first  of 
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CHAP.     Carthage  and  then  of  Eome,  without  any  important 


III. 


'  change  in  their  condition.  These  two  islands  became 
a  Boman  province,  which  was  always  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  worthless  of  provinces,  in  the  interval  between 

B.C.  238.      the  first  and  second  Punic  wars. 

(Msaipine  Thus  far  thc    Eoman    dominions    did   not  reach 

Gaul. 

beyond  what  we  should  look  upon  as  the  natural 
extent  of  the  dominion  of  an  Italian  power.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  Italy  did  not  reach  to  the  Alps,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  not  reached  the  natural  extent  of  an 
Italian  dominion.  But  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Graul 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  conquest  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Eoman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  gradually  spreading  the  Latin  language  and 
Eoman  civilization  over  those  countries,  created  two 
of  the  chief  nations  and  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
But  the  process  was  simply  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  began  within  the  borders  of  what  we  now 
call  Italy.  Gaul  within  the  Alps  was  as  strictly  a 
foreign  conquest  as  Spain  or  as  Gttul  beyond  the  Alps. 
Only  the  geographical  position  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  al- 
lowed it  to  be  easily  and  speedily  incorporated  with 
Italy  in  a  way  which  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps  could 
not  be.  The  beginnings  of  conquest  in  this  direction 
Foundation  took  placc  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars.  Then 
Gaiiiou  the  cdiony  of  Sena  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia,  was 
founded  on  Gaulish  soil,  and  it  was  presently  followed 
by  the  foundation  of  Ariminuin  or  Rimini,  The 
Eoman  arms  were  carried  beyond  the  Po  in  the  time 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war ;  after 
Conquest  the  sccoud  Puuic  War,  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thoroughly 
Rc°2oi-  conquered,  and  was  secured  by  the  foundation  of  many 
^^^'  Soman  and  Latin  colonies.      The  Eoman  and  Latin 
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francliises  were  gradually  extended  to  most  parts  of    chap. 
the  country,  and  at  last  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  formally  — r-^— - 
incorporated  with  Italy.  b.c.  48. 

Closely  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Conquest  of 
Gaul  was  the  conquest  of  the  other  non-Italian  lands  Venetia. 
within  the  boundaries  of  modern  Italy.     These  were 
Liguria  to  the  south-east  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia 
to  the  north-west.     Both  these  lands  held  out  longer 
than  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  by  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  all,  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Istria^  counted 
as  part  of  Italy.    The  dominion  of  Eome  in  this  region 
was  secured  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest  by  the 
foimdation  of  the  great  colony  of  Aquileia.     We  thus  Foundation 
see  that,  not  only  Venice,  but  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona,  Jeia.  b.c. 
Bavenna,  and  Genoa,  cities  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  after  history  of  Italy,  arose  in  lands  which 
were  not  originally  ItaUan.    But  we  also  see  that  Italy, 
with  the  boundaries  given  to  it  by  Augustus,  took  in  a 
somewhat  larger  territory  to  the  north-east  than  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  does  now. 

The  lands  within   the   Alps  may  be  fairly   said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  Eome  in  self-defence,  and  Spain. 
we  cannot  help  looking    on  the  three  great  islands 
as  natural  parts  of  an  Italian  dominion.      The  con- 
quests of  the  Eomans  in  lands  altogether  beyond  their 
own   borders  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  West- 
em  Europe  with  the  conquest  of  Spain^  which  began 
before  that  of  Transalpine  Gaul.      Spain  and  Gaul,  connexion 
using  the  names  in  the  geographical  sense,  have  much  ''J^^ 
which  binds  them  together.     On  the  borders  of  the 
two   countries   traces  are   still  left  of  the   old  non- 
Aryan  inhabitants  who  still  speak    the  Basque  Ian-  Iberians  in 

.        .    ,        .  Spain. 

guage.     These  represent  the  old  Iberian  inhabitants  of 


Celts. 
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Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  when  our  history  begins,  stretched 
as  far  into  Gaul  as  the  Garonne.  But  the  CeUs^  the 
first  wave  of  the  Aryan  migration  in  Europe,  had 
pressed  into  both  Gaul  and  Spain ;  in  Gaul  they  had, 
when  trustworthy  history  begins,  already  occupied  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain  were  also  connected  together 

Greek  and  by  the  Sprinkling  of  Greek  colonies  along  those  shores, 
of  which  Massalia  was  the  head.  And,  beside  the 
primitive  non-Aryan  element,  there  was  an  intrusive 
non- Aryan  element  also.     In  southern  Spain  several 

Phomician  Phoenician  settlements  had  been  made,  the  chief  of 

ments.  which  was  Godes  or  Cadiz,  beyond  the  straits,  the  one 
great  Phoenician  city  on  the  Ocean.  And  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars  Carthage  obtained  a  large 
Spanish  dominion,  of  which  New  Carthage  or  Cartha- 
gena  was  the  capital. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  last  settlements  which 

FkBt  Ro-     first  brought  Spain  under  the  Koman  dominion.     Sa- 

^iSSe^  guntum  was  an  ally  of  Eome,  and  its  taking  by  Han- 
nibal  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  campaigns  of  the  Scipios  during  that  war  led  to 

M.C.  218-  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  country.  The  Car- 
thaginian possessions  first  became  a  Boman  province, 

B.C.  49.  while  Gades  became  a  favoured  ally  of  Eome,  and  at 
last  was  admitted  to  the  fiiU  Boman  firanchise.  Mean- 
while, the  gradual  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  country 

B^.i88 .  went  on,  till,  after  the  taking  of  NumanUa,  all  Spain, 
except  the  remote  tribes  in  the  north-west,  had  become 

Final  con-    a  Eomau  possession.     These  tribes,  the  CarUaJbrians 

2.T19.  and  their  neighbours,  were  not  fully  subdued  tiU  the 
time  of  Augustus.  But  long  before  that  time  the 
Latin  language  and  Boman  manners  had  been  &rt 
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spreading  through  the  country,  and  in  Augustus'  time     chap. 


southern  Spain  was   altogether  Komanized,     It  was  * — ^^—^ 
only  in  a  small  district  close  to  the   Pyrenees  that  tio^S? "*" 
the  ancient  language   held  out,  as  it  has  done  ever 
since. 

The  conquest  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  ttium- 

Blpine 

the  country  with  Carthage,  thus  began  while  a  large  GauL 
part  even  of  Cisalpine  Qttul  was  still  unsubdued.    And 
tiie  Eoman  arms  were  not  carried  into  Gaul  beyond  the 
Alps  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  pretty  well  assured. 
The  foundation  of  the  first  Eoman  colony  at  AqiUB 
SexticB,  the  modem  Aix^  was  only  eleven  years  later  ii.c.  122. 
than  the  fall  of  Numantia.     The  Komans  stepped  in  as 
aUies  of  the  Greek  city  of  Massalia,  and,  as  usual,  from 
helping  their  allies  they  took  to  conquering  on  their 
own  account     A  Eoman  province,  including  the  colo-  TheTnuw- 
nies  of  Narhonne  and  Toulouse^  was  thus  formed  in  the  vmce.  "^ 

B-C  125^ 

south-eastern  part  of  Transalpine  Gtiul.  The  advance  106. 
of  Eome  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  through 
that  long  delay  Eoman  influences  were  able  to  estabhsh 
themselves  more  firmly.  This  part  of  Gaul  was  early 
and  thoroughly  Eomanized,  and  part  of  it  still  keeps, 
in  its  name  of  Provence,  the  memory  of  its  having  been 
the  first  Eoman  province  beyond  the  Alps.  The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  left  untouched  till  the  great  campaigns  of 
Caesar. 

It  is  from  Caesar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror,  conquesu 

of  CflBSAr 

that  we  get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  b.c.  68-61. 
was  in  his  day.     Transalpine  Gaul,  as  a  geographical  Boundaries 
division,  has  well-marked  boundaries  in  the  Mediterra-  ipine^ 
nean,  the  Alps,  the  Ehine,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
But  this  geographical  division  has  never  answered  to 
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CHAP,     any  divisions  of  blood  and  language.    Gaul  in  Caesar's 
' — '-— '  day,  that  is  Gaul  beyond  the  Eoman  province,  formed 
divisiona,     thrcc  divisious — Aquitaiue  to  the   south-west,  Celtic 
inhabi-       Gaul  in  the  middle,  and  Belqic  Gaul  to  the  north-east. 
Iberian,      Aquitaiuc,  stretching  to  the  Garonne — ^the  name  was 
German,      under  Augustus  extended  to  the  Loire — ^was  Iberian, 
akin  to  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees: 
a  trace  of  its  old  speech  remains  in  the  small  Basque 
district  north  of  the  Pyrenees.     Celtic  Gaul,  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Seine  and  Marne,  was  the  most  truly  Celtic 
land,  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Gaul  that  the  modem 
French  nation  took  its  rise.      Li  the  third  division, 
Belgic  Gaul,  the  tribes  to  the  east,  nearer  to  the  Ehine, 
were  some  of  them  purely  German,  and  others  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  brought  under  German  influences  or 
mixed  with  German  elements.     There  was,  in  fact,  no 
unity  in  Graul  beyond  that  which  the  Eomans  brought 
Romaniza-  with  them.    In  seven  years  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
Gaul.         land,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  began.   The  Roman 
language  gradually  displaced  all  the  native  languages, 
except   where   Basque   and    Breton  survive  in   two 
corners ;  but  in  a  large  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  the  events 
of  later  times  brought  the  German  tongue  back  again. 
There  is   no   Eoman   province    in  which,  among  all 
changes,  the  ancient  geography  has  had  so  much  effect 
Penna-       upou  that  of  all  later  times.     In  southern  Gaul  most 
ancient       of  the  citics  Still  kccp  their  old  names  with  very  little 
change.     But  in  northern  Gaul  the  cities  have  mostly 
taken  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the 
heads.      Thus  Tolosa  is    still   Toulouse  \   but  Lutetia 
Parisiorum  has  become  Paris. 
Rom*»  The  lands  which  we  have  thus  gone  through.  Cis- 

alpine Gaul  with  Liguria  and  Venetia,  Spain,   and 


Africa. 
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Transalpine  Gaul,  form  a  marked  division  in  historical  chap. 
geography.  They  are  those  parts  of  Western  Europe  ' — • — ' 
which  Eome  conquered  during  the  time  of  her  Com- 
monwealth, and  they  are  those  parts  which  have 
mainly  kept  their  Eoman  speech  to  this  day.  But  these 
did  not  make  up  the  whole  of  the  lands  where  Eome 
planted  her  Latin  speech,  at  least  for  a  while.  The 
conquest  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  days  of  the  Empire ; 
but  Eome,  during  the  Commonwealth,  made  another 
conquest,  which,  though  not  in  Europe,  may  be  counted 
as  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Latin -speaking  half  of 
her  dominion.  This  is  the  conquest  of  that  part  of 
Africa  which  Eome  woA  as  the  result  of  her  wars 
with  Carthage.  The  only  African  possession  won  by 
Eome  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  was  Africa  Province  of 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  immediate  dominion  of  Car-  b.c.  ue ; 
thage.  This  became  a  province  when  the  Punic  wars 
were  ended  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
neighbouring  state  of  Numidia^  after  passing,  like  Car- 
thage itself,  through  the  intermediate  state  of  a  de- 
pendency, was  made  a  province  by  Csesar,  being 
called  New  Africa^  the  former  African  province  be-  of  New 

A  fricn« 

coming:  the  Old.     Caesar  also  restored  the  city  of  Car-  b.c.  *9. 

°  •'  Reatonttirm 

thage  as  a  Eoman  colony,  and  it  became  the  chief  *ndgre»t- 
of  the  Latin-speaking  cities  of  the  Empire,  second  only  Carthage. 
to  Eome  herself.  But  in  Africa,  just  as  in  Britain, 
the  land  never  became  thoroughly  Eomanized  like 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Eoman  tongue  and  laws  there- 
fore  died  out  in  both  lands  at  the  first  touch  of  an 
invader,  the  English  in  one  case  and  the  Saracens  in 
the  other.  The  strip  of  fertile  land  between  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  mountains  and  the  Great  Desert 
on  the  other  received,  first  Phoenician  and  then  Eoman 
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CHAP,    civilization.  But  neither  of  them  could  really  take  root 
III.  . 

"- — •— -"  there  in  the  way  that  the  Roman  civilization  took  root 

in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

§  4.  The  Eastern  Provinces. 

CootrMt  The  Hadriatic  Sea  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the 

Extern      boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of 
tern  pro-     the  Eomau  dominion.     In  the  West,  the  Eomans  car- 

vinoea. 

lied  with  them  not  only  their  arms,  but  their  tongue, 
their  laws,  and  their  manners.  They  were  not  only 
conquerors  but  civilizers.  The  native  Iberians  and 
Celts  adopted  Eoman  fashions,  and  the  isolated  Greek 
and  Phoenician  cities,  like  Massalia  and  Gades,  gra- 
dually became  Boman  also.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
the  state  of  things  was  quite  different.  Here  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Greece  had,  through  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  become  everjrwhere 
Gr«*  dvi-  predominant  Greek  was  everywhere  the  polite  and 
Z^  literary  language,  and  a  certain  varnish  of  Greek  man- 
ners  had  been  everywhere  spread.  In  some  parts 
indeed  it  was  the  merest  varnish ;  still  it  was  every- 
where strong  enough  to  withstand  the  influence  of  Latin. 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  are  the  only  lands  which  have 
altogether  thrown  away  the  Greek  tongue,  and  have 
taken  to  Latin  or  any  of  the  languages  formed  out  of 
Latin.  No  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Soman 
dominion  ever  became  Eoman  in  the  same  way  as 
Gaul  and  Spain. 

The  whole  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic  may 

thus,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin-speaking  lands  of  the 

DiBtinc-      west,    be    called   Greek- speaking   lands.      But   there 

among  the   are  somc  wide  distinctions  to  be  drawn  among  them. 

provinees.    First,  there  was    old  Greece  itself  and    the    Greek 
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colonies,  and  lands  like  Epeiros.  which  had  become    chap. 
'  -'^        '  .  ni. 

thoroughly  Greek.    Secondly,  there  were  the  kingdoms,  ' — ' — ' 
like  Macedonia  in  Europe  and  Pergamos  in  Asia,  which 
had  adopted  the  Greek  speech  and  manners,  but  which 
did  not,  like  Epeiros,  become  Greek  in  any  political 
sense.     Thirdly,  there  were  a  number  of  native  states, 
Bithynia  and  others,  whose  kings  also  tried  to  imitate 
Greek  ways,  but  naturally  could  not  do  so  as  thoroughly 
as  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Pergamos.      Fourthly, 
beyond  Mount  Tauros  lay  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  J^d» 
Egypt^  which  were  ruled  by  Macedonian  kings,  which  Tauwe. 
contained  great  Greek  or  Macedonian  cities  like  Antioch 
and  Alexandria^  but  where  there  were  native  languages, 
and  an  old  native  civilization,  which  neither  Greek  nor 
Eoman  influences  could  ever  root  out.     We  shall  see 
as  we  go  on  that  Tauros  makes  a  great  historical  boun- 
dary.   The  lands  on  this  side  of  it  really  came,  though 
very  gradually,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  speech 
and  the  Roman  law.     Beyond  Mount  Tauros  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Eoman  element  lay  merely  on  the  surface, 
and  therefore  those  lands,  hke  Africa,  easily  fell  away 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens.^     We  must 
now  go  through  such  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic 
as  were  formed  into  Eoman  provinces  during  the  time 
of  the  Eoman  Commonwealth. 

But  again,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  parts  The 
of  the  Eoman   dominion  there   was   a  border  land,  PrWinces. 
namely,  the  lands  held  by  the   great  Illyrian  race. 

^  In  a  more  minute  study  of  the  history  it  will  be  found  that 
Latin  Africa  held  out  against  the  Saracens  very  mucJi  longer  than 
Syria  and  Egypt.  But  for  our  purpose  the  two  may  be  classed  to- 
gether in  opposition  to  those  lands  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  always 
remained  Roman  or  Greek. 
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CHAP. 
III. 


The  king- 
dom of 
Skodra. 


B.C.  168. 


Dalmatian 
WaxB. 


B.C.  156. 


B.C.  34. 

Roman 
colonies  in 
Dalmatia. 


Istria  in- 
corporated 
with  Italy. 


The  southern  parts  of  Ulyria  came  within  the  reach 
of  Greek  influences,  and  it  was  through  the  affairs  of 
Illyria  that  Eome  was  first  led  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.     The  use   of  the  name  Illyria  is  at  all 
times  very  vague ;  but  it  has  a  more  definite  meaning 
as  the  name  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Skodra, 
and  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  was 
a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Greek  cities  and  islands 
on  that  coast.    This  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  third 
Macedonian  war,  and  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  time. 
As  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  how  much,  if 
any,  of  the  coiuitry  actually  became  a   Eoman  pro- 
vince, and  how  much  was  left  for  a  while  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  dependent  alliance.     But,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Illyrian  kingdom  of  Skodra  formed 
from  this  time  a  part  of  the  Boman  dominion.     With 
the  fall  of  Skodra,  the  parts  of  Dlyria  which  lay  further 
to  the  north,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Greek  world, 
first  came  into  notice.     The  Greek  colonies  in  Dal- 
matia had  played  their  part  in  the  first  Illyrian  war ; 
but  the  land  itself,  which  was  to  become  an  outlying 
fringe  of  Italy  lying  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  is  now  first 
heard  of  as  a  distinct  coimtry  formed  by  a  separation 
from  the  kingdom  of  Skodra.      The  first  Dalmatian 
war  soon  followed ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  several  wars 
that  Dalmatia  became  a  province,  and  even  after  that 
time  there  were  several  revolts.    Before  long,  Dalmatia 
was  settled  with  several  Eoman  colonies,  as   Jadera 
or  Zara^  and,  above  all,  Salona^  which  became  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Eoman  dominion.     The  neigh- 
bouring lands  of  Liburnia^  Istria^  and  the  land  of  the 
lapodes^   were   gradually   reduced   during   the   same 
period.     Istria,  like  the  neighbouring  land  of  Venetia, 
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was  actually  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  Pola^  under     chap. 

the  name  of  Pietas  Julia,  became  a  Koman  colony.         ' — r^— ' 

We  have  already  traced  the  process  by  which  old  The 

•^  r  ^  outlying 

Greece  and  the  neighboming  lands  of  Macedonia  and  ^[®* 
Epeiros  gradually  sank,  first  practically,  and  then  for- 
mally, into  parts  of  the  Eoman  dominion.    It  would  be 
hard  to  say  at  what  particular  moment  many  of  the 
Greek  cities  and  islands  sank  from  the  relation  of  obe- 
dient allies  into  that  of  acknowledged  subjects.     We 
have  seen  that  some  of  them,  as  Ehodes  and  Byzantion,  Their  late 
were  not  formally  annexed  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  nexation. 
The  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  formally  annexed  at  all  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Other  outlying  Greek  lands  and  cities 
became  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  some  of  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  that  they  will  come  in  for  a  mention 
along  with    them.      Crete   kept  its   independence  to  conqae«t 
become  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  to  be  specially  con-  ii.c.67,' 
quered.     It  then  formed  one  province  with  the  then 
recent  conquest  of  Kyrene,  the  one  great  Greek  settle- 
ment in  Africa,  which  had  become  an  appanage  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  E^ypt.     The  same  had  been  the 
fate   of  Cyprus,  an    island   which    had  always   been 
partly  Greek,  and  which  had  been  further  Hellenized 
under  its  Macedonian  kings.     Cyprus  too  became  a  of  Cyprus, 
province.     Thus,  before  Kome  lost  her  own  freedom, 
she  had  become  the  formal  or   practical  mistress   of 
all  the  earlier  abodes  of  freedom.     Men  could  not  yet 
foresee   that   a   time  would   come  when    Greek   and 
Roman  should  be  words  having  the  same   meaning, 
and  when  the  place  and  name  of  Rome  herself  should 
be  transferred  to  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  Vespa- 
sian formally  reduced  from  alliance  to  bondage. 
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CHAP. 
.    III. 
'— — I ' 

The 

Adatic 

ProrinoeB. 

B.C.  191- 
188. 


Province 
of  Asia. 
B.C.  133- 
129. 


Bithjnia. 
BX.  74. 


Overthrow 
of  Mithri- 
dates. 
B.C.  64. 


Ljkia. 


In  Eoman  history  one  war  and  one  conquest 
always  led  to  another,  and,  as  the  affairs  of  Illyria  had 
led  to  Eoman  interference  in  Greece,  so  the  affairs  of 
Greece  led  to  Eoman  interference  in  Asia,  The  first 
war  which  Eome  waged  with  Antiochos  of  Syria  led  to 
no  immediate  increase  of  the  Eoman  territory,  but  all 
the  Seleukid  possessions  on  this  side  Tauros  were  divi- 
ded among  the  allies  of  Eome.  This,  as  usual,  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  it  is  quite 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  things  that  the  first 
Eoman  province  beyond  the  jEgaean,  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  formed  of  the  dominions  of  Eome's  first  and 
most  useful  allies,  the  kings  of  Pergamos.  The  mission 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  as  the  representatives 
of  Western  civilization  against  the  East,  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Eome.  Step  by  step,  the  other  lands 
west  of  Tauros  came  under  the  formal  or  practical  do- 
minion of  Eome.  Bithynia  was  the  first  to  be  annexed, 
and  this  acquisition  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  second  war  between  Eome  and  the  famous  Miihri- 
dates  of  Pontes,  His  final  overthrow  brought  a  number 
of  other  lands  under  Eoman  dominion  or  influence. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Sinope  and  Berakleia  obtained  a 
nominal  fi^eedom,  and  vassal  kings  went  on  reigning  in 
part  of  Pontos  itself,  and  in  the  distant  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bosporos.  Eome  was  now  mistress  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  land  was  divided  among  her  provinces  and  her 
vassal  kings,  save  that  the  wise  federal  commonwealth 
of  Lykia  still  kept  the  highest  amount  of  independence 
which  was  consistent  with  the  practical  supremacy  of 
Borne. 

The  Mithridatic  war,  which  made  Eome  mistress  of 
Asia  in  the  narrower  sense,  at  once  involved  her  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  further  East.     Tigranes  of  Armenia    c?,^^- 
had  been  the  chief  ally  of  Mithridates ;    but,  though  ' — " — ' 
his  power  was  utterly  humbled,  no  Armenian  pro- 
vince was  added  to  the  Soman  dominion  for  a  long 
time  to   come.      But  the  remnant  of  the   Seleukid 
monarchy  became  the  Boman  province  of  Syria.     As  Province 
usual,  several   cities  and  principalities   were  allowed  b.c.64. 
to  remain  in  various  relations  of  alliance  and  depen- 
dence on  the  ruling  commonwealth.      Among  these 
we  find  Judcea  and  the  rest  of  PaUstiiie^  sometimes  Palestine. 
under  a  Boman  procurator,  sometimes  united  under 
a  single  vassal  king,  sometimes  parted  out  among  vari- 
ous kings    and  tetrarchs,  as  suited   the  momentary 
caprice  or  policy  of  Eome.     In  all  these  various  rela- 
tions between  the  native  states  and  the  ruUng  city  we 
have  a  Uvely  foreshadowing  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  subject   and  dependent   princes  of  compariwn 
India.  The  conquests  of  Eome  in  these  regions  made  her  ith  india, 
more  distinctly  than  ever  the  sole  representative  of  the 
West  against  the  East,  and  these  conquests  presently  R^ie  the 
brought  her  into  collision  with  the  one  power  in  the  ^SS^Mt 
known  world  which  could  at  all  meet  her  on  equal 
terms.     She  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Alexander 
and  Seleukos  so  far  as  that  all  those  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  conquests   which  had    received  even 
a  varnish  of  Hellenic  culture  had  become  parts  of  hex: 
dominion.     The  further  East  beyond  the  Euphrates 
was  again  under  the  command  of  a  great  barbarian 
power,  that  of  Parthia^  which  had  stepped  into  the  Her  rivalry 
place  of  Persia,  as  Eome  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  thi*. 
Greece  and  Macedonia.     Eome  had  now  i^ain  a  rival, 
in  a  sense  firom  which  she  had  not  had  a  rival  since 
the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia. 

F 
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CHAP.  One  only  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  now   re- 


in. 


'  mained  to  be  gathered  in.  The  annexation  of  Egypt, 
Conquest  an  annexation  made  &mous  by  the  names  of  Eleopatra, 
B.<ni.  Antonius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Caesar,  completed 
the  work.  Borne  was  now  fiilly  mistress  of  her  own 
civilized  world.  Her  dominion  took  in  aU  the  lands 
round  the  great  inland  sea.  K,  here  and  there,  her 
formal  dominion  was  broken  by  a  city  or  principality 
whose  nominal  relation  was  that  of  alliance,  the  dis- 
tinction concerned  only  the  local  affairs  of  that  city  or 
principality.  Within  the  whole  historic  world  of  the 
Pax  jRo-  three  ancient  continents,  the  Boman  Peace  had  begun. 
Bome  had  still  to  wi^e  wars,  and  even  to  annex  pro- 
vinces ;  but  those  wars  and  annexations  were  now  done 
rather  to  round  off  and  to  strengthen  the  territory 
which  had  been  already  gained,  than  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  extend  it. 

§  5.  Conquests  under  the  Empire. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  Boman  common- 
wealth was  practically  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the 
Boman  dominion  was  thus  brought,  not  indeed  to 
its  greatest  extent,  but  to  an  extent  of  which  its  fur- 
ther extension  was  only  a  natural  completion.  There 
coDqnesti    sccms  a  Certain  inconsistency  when  we  find  Angus- 

under  Aa-  , 

j|^^«»<*  tus  laying  down  a  rule  against  the  enlargement  of 
the  Empire,  while  the  Empire  was,  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  successor,  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion. But  the  conquests  of  this  time  were  mainly 
conquests  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  fron- 
tier; the  occasional  changes  of  this  and  that  city 
or  district  from  the  dependent  to  the  provincial 
relation,  or  sometimes   from   the   provincial  to  the 
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dependent,  are  now  hardly  worth  mentioning.     Be-     chap. 
tween  Augustus  and  Nero,  or,  at  all  events,  between 


Augustus  and  Vespasian,  all  the  dependent  states  in  inoonxmr 
Asia  and  Africa,  such  as  Mauritania^  Kappadokia,  ardent 
Lylda,  and  others,  were  finally  incorporated  with  the  ^^*^'°** 
Empire  to  which  they  had  long  been  practically  sub- 
ject.    These  annexations  can  hardly  be  called  con- 
quests.  And  it  was  merely  finishing  a  work  which  had 
been  begun  two  hundred  years  before,  when  the  small 
comer  of  Spain  which  still  kept  its  independence  was 
brought  under  the  Boman  power.     The  real  conquests 
of  this  time  consisted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Euro-  gt,^gth- 
pean  fix)ntier.     No  frontier  nearer  than  the  Bhine  and  S«§«!** 
the  Danube  could  be  looked  on  as  safe.     This  lesson 
was  easily  learned ;  but  it  had  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  another  lesson  which  taught  that  the  Bhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  no  more  distant  points,  were  to  be  the 
real  fix)ntiers  of  Bome. 

This  brings  us  both  to  the  lands  which  were  then  our 
own  and  to  the  lands  which  became  our  own  in  after 
times.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  two  conquests 
which  most  nearly  concern  our  own  history  were 
planned,  and  one  of  them  was  attempted.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  land  which  was  to  become  England 
was  talked  of ;  the  annexation  of  the  land  which  then 
was  England,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  German 
lands,  was  seriously  attempted.  But  the  conquest 
of  Britain  was  put  off  jBrom  the  days  of  Augustus  to 
the  days  of  Claudius.  The  attempt  at  the  conquest  Attempted 
of  Germany,  which  was  deemed  to  have  been  already  S? ^S^' 


carried  out,  was  shivered  when  Arminius  overthrew  B.c.ii- 

A.D   9 

the  l^ons  of  Varus.     The  expeditions  of  Drusus  and 
Qermanicus  into  Northern  Gtermany  must  have  brought  ^^  ^^ 

f3 
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CHAP. 
III. 


X>yDqiieitB 
on  toe  Da- 
nabe. 


the  Boman  armies  into  contact  with  our  own  fore- 
fathers, for  the  first  time,  and,  for  several  ages,  for  the 
last  tima  But  from  this  time  the  relations  between  Bome 
and  southern  Germany  begin,  and  constantly  increase  in 
importance.  The  two  great  rivers  were  fixed  as  a  real 
frontier.  The  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
Rcetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum^  Pannonta,  with  Moeda  on 
the  lower  Danube,  were  all  added  to  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  These  were  strictly  defensive 
annexations,  annexations  made  in  order  to  remove  the 
dangerous  frontier  further  from  Italy.  Beyond  the  Bhine 
and  the  Danube  the  Boman  possessions  were  mere  out- 
posts held  for  the  defence  of  the  land  between  the  two 
great  streams. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  attempt  of  the  conquest  of 
Germany  came  to  so  little,  an  attempt  at  conquest 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, came  to  even  less.  It  marks  the  policy  of  Bome 
and  the  gradual  nature  of  her  advance  that,  while 
these  more  distant  conquests  were  made  or  attempted, 
Thra^ce  still  retained  her  dependent  princes,  the  only 
land  of  any  extent  within  the  European  dominions 
of  Bome  which  did  so.  But  Thrace,  surrounded  by 
Boman  provinces,  was  in  no  way  dangerous ;  it  might 
remain  a  dependency  while  more  distant  lands  were 
incorporated.  It  was  not  tiU  uniformity  was  more 
sought  after,  till,  under  Vespasian,  the  nominal  freedom 
of  so  many  cities  and  principalities  came  to  an  end, 
that  Thrace  became  a  province.  It  was  then  that, 
among  her  latest  formal  acquisitions  in  Europe,  Bome 
annexed  the  city  which  was,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to 
Cooqaert  of  take  her  own  place  and  name. 

Thus,  in  the  days  between  Augustus  and  Trajan, 


Attempt 
on  Arabia. 
B.C.  84. 


Thrace. 


.Annexa- 
tion of  Bj^ 
zantion. 


BRITAIN. 

the  conquests  which  Borne  actually  made  were  mainly    ci 
of  a  defensive  and  strengthening  character.     To  this  ' — 
rule  there  is  one  and  only  one  exception  of  any  impor- 
tance.    This  is  the  annexation  to  the  Boman  world  of 
the  land  which  was  looked  on  as  another  world,  the 
conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
But  Britain,  though  it  did  not  come  under  the  same 
law  as  the  defensive  annexations  of  Baetia  and  Pan^- 
nonia,  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  annexation  of 
Gaul  and  by  the  visits  of  the  first  Csesar  to  the  island. 
No  actual  conquest  however  took  place  till  the  reign  cuwdiiw. 
of  Claudius.    Forty  years  later  the  Boman  conquests  "*^  ^ 
in  Britain  were  pushed  by  Agricola  as  far  as  the  isth-  Agricoia. 
mus  between  the  Mths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  boun- 
dary marked  by  the  later  rampart  of  Antoninus.  But  the 
lasting  boundary  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain  can- 
not be  looked  on  as  reaching  beyond  the  line  of  the 
southern  wall  of  Hadrian,  Severus,  and  Stilicko,  between 
the  Solway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.    The  northern 
part  of  Britain  thus  remained  unconquered,  and  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  not  even  attempted.     For  us 
the  conquest  of  the  land  which  afterwards  became  our 
own  has  an  interest  above  all  the  other  conquests  of 
Borne.     But  it  is  a  purely  geographical  interest.     The 
British  victories  of  Casar  and  Agricola  were  won, 
not  over  our  own  forefathers,  but  over  those  Celtic 
BritOQS  whom  our  forefathers  more  thoroughly  swept 
iway.     The  history  of  our  own  nation  is  still  for  some 
ges  to  be  looked  for  by  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
le  Weser,    not  by  those  of   the    Severn  and  the 
iames. 
Britain  was  the  last  to  be  won  of  the  Western  pro-  TheEMtem 

n»n»  conquesU 

ices  of  Borne,  and  the  first  to  be  lost.     Still  it  was,  of  Tnyan 
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CHAP,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thoroughly  incor- 
' — ■ — '  porated  with  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  did  not  happen 
till  that  general  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  which  its 
loss  was  the  first  stage.  But  between  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  its  loss  there  was  a  short  time  in  which 
Bome  again  extended  her  dominion  in  the  old  fashion, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
CoDqneBtB    Trajan,  when  the  Eoman  borders  were  again  widely  ex- 

of  TrftJAii.  ^.^ 

.  9S-      tended  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Under  him  the  Danube 


117. 


ceased  to  be  a  boundary  stream  in  one  continent  and 

the  Euphrates  in  the  other.     But  a  marked  distinction 

His  Ana-    must  bc  drawu  between  his  Asiatic  and  his  European 

lopemooii-  warfare.     Trajan's  Asiatic  conquests  were  strictly  mo- 

mentary ;  they  were  at  once  given  up  by  his  successor ; 

and  they  will  be  better  dealt  with  when  we  speak  in 

another  chapter  of  the  long  strife  between  Bome  and 

her  Eastern  rival,  first  Parthian  and  then  Persian.   The 

only  lasting  Asiatic  conquest  of  Trajan's  reign  was  not 

Conquert     made  by  Trajan  himself,  namely  the  small  Eoman 

€f  Arabia  ^  ^  ^ 

Petnea.       provincc  in  Northern  Arabia. 

The  European  conquests  of  Trajan  stand  on  another 
ground.     If  not  strictly  defensive,  Uke  those  of  Augus- 

!>«*»•  tus,  they  might  easily  seem  to  be  so.  The  DadanSj  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  were  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Boman  power  in  those  regions,  and  they 
had  dealt  Bome  more  than  one  severe  blow  in  the  days 

A.D.106.  of  Domitian.  Trajan  now  formed  the  lands  between 
the  Thiess  and  the  Danube,  the  Dniester  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  into  the  Boman  province  of 
Dacia.  The  last  province  to  be  won  was  the  first 
to  be  given  up ;  for  Aurelian  withdrew  from  it,  and 

Aj>,  270-  transferred  its  name  to  the  Mcesian  land  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube.     But  if  Dacia  was  in  this  way 
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one  of  the  most  short  lived  of  Boman  conquests,  it  was 
in  another  way  one  of  the  most  lasting.  Cut  off,  as  it  ^ 
has  been  for  so  many  ages,  from  all  Boman  influences, 
forming,  as  it  has  done,  one  of  the  great  highways  of 
barbarian  migration,  a  large  part  of  Dacia,  namely  Lat 
the  modern  Bouman  principality,  still  keeps  its  Boman  nj^ 
language  no  less  than  Spain  and  GtsxA.  In  one  way 
the  land  is  to  this  day  more  Boman  than  Spain  or 
Qaul,  as  its  people  still  call  themselves  by  the  Boman 
name.  Dada,  in  fact,  though  geographically  belong- 
ing to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Empire,  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Western  provinces.  Greek  influences 
had  not  reached  so  far  north,  nor  was  there  in  Dacia 
any  old-standing  native  civilization,  such  as  there  was 
in  Syria  and  Egypt.  There  was  therefore  nothing  that 
was  at  all  able  to  hold  up  against  Boman  influences. 
The  land  was  speedily  and  thoroughly  Bomanized,  and 
it  remains  Boman  in  speech  and  name  sixteen  hundred 
years  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  power. 

The  Boman  Empire  was   thus  gradually  formed  Summary. 
by  bringing,  first  Italy  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  Boman 
city.     In  every   part   of  that  dominion    the  process 
of  conquest  was  gradual.     The  lands  which  became 
Boman  provinces  passed  through  various  stages  of  alliance 
md  dependence  before  they  were  fully  incorporated. 
?ut,  in  the  end,  all  the  civilized  world  of  those  times 
ecame  Boman.     Speaking  roughly,  three  great  rivers, 
e  Bhine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates,  formed  the  Euro- 
an  and  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Empire.     In  Africa 
^  Boman  dominion  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of 
tile  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  moun- 
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CHAP,  tains  and  deserts.  Britain  and  Dacia,  the  only  two 
great  provinces  lying  beyond  this  range,  were  the 
last  conquered  and  the  first  given  up.  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  Africa  Borne  carried  her  language  and 
her  civilization  with  her,  and  in  those  lands  the  Boman 
speech  still  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  Teutonic  and  Saracen  conquests.  In  the 
lands  from  the  Hadriatic  to  Mount  Tauros,  which  had 
been  brought  more  or  less  under  Greek  influences,  the 
Greek  speech  and  civilization  stood  its  ground,  and  in 
those  lands  Greek  stiU  survives  wherever  it  has  not 
been  swept  away  by  Slavonic  and  Tiu-kish  conquests. 
In  the  further  east,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  there 
was  an  old  native  civilization,  neither  Greek  nor  Boman 
influences  took  real  root.  TJie  difierences  between 
these  three  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  really 
Boman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Oriental,  will  be  clearly 
seen  as  we  go  on. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  DISMEMBERMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


§  1.  The  Later  Geography  of  the  Empire. 

The  Boman  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  by  the    chap. 
successive  annexation  of  endless  kingdoms,  districts,  and  ' — •- — ' 
cities,  each  of  which,  after  its  annexation,  still  retained, 
whether  as  an  allied  province  or  a  subject  state,  much  of 
the  separate  being  which  it  had  while  it  was  indepen- 
dent.  The  allies  and  subjects  of  Borne  remained  in  a  va- 
riety of  different  relations  to  the  ruling  city,  and  the  old 
names  and  the  old  geographical  boundaries  were  largely 
preserved.    But,  as  the  old  ideas  of  the  commonwealth  wiping  out 
graduaUy  died  out,  and  as  the  power  of  the  Emperors  di^iaioM 
gradually  grew  into  an  avowed  monarchy,  the  poUtical  Empire, 
change  naturally  led  to  a  geographical  change.     The 
Boman  dominion  ceased  to  be  a  collection  of  allied  and 
subject  states  under  a  single  ruling  city;  it  changed 
into  a  single  Empire,  all  whose  parts,  all  whose  inhabit- 
ants, were  equally  subject  to  its  Imperial  head.     The 
old  distinctions  of  Latins,  Italians,  and  provincials  died 
out  when  aU  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  became 
alike  Bomans.     Italy  had  no  longer  any  privilege ;  it 
was  simply  part  of  the  Empire,  like  any  other  part. 
The  geographical  divisions  which  had  been,  first  inde- 
pendent, then  dependent  states,  sank  into  purely  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  which  might  be   mapped   out 
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CHAP,    afresh  at  any  time  when  it  was  found  convenient  to 


• — »- — '  do  so.  Italy  itself,  in  the  extended  sense  which  the 
word  Italy  had  then  come  to  bear,  was  mapped  out 
afresh  into  regions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
These  divisions,  eleven  in  number,  mark  an  epoch  in 

Newdivi-    the  process  by  which  the  detached  elements  out  of 

under  Au-  which  the  Bomau  Empire  had  errown  were  fused  to- 
gether  into  one  whole.  As  long  as  Italy  was  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  commonwealths,  standing  in  various 
relations  to  the  ruling  city,  there  could  not  be  any 
systematic  division  of  the  country  for  administrative 
purposes.  Now  that  the  whole  of  Italy  stood  on  one 
level  of  citizenship  or  of  subjection,  the  land  might 
be  mapped  out   in  whatever  way  was  most  conve- 

The  eleven  nicut.  But  the  clcven  regions  of  Augustus  did  not  work 
any  violent  change.  Old  names  and  old  boundaries 
largely  remained.  The  famous  names  of  Etruriay 
Laiiumy  Samnium^  Umbria^  Picenum^  and  Lucania 
still  lived  on,  though  not  always  with  their  ancient 
boundaries.  And,  though  all  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Alps  was  now  Italy,  two  of  the  divisions  of  Italy 
kept  their  ancient  names  of  Gaul  on  this  side  the 
Po  and  Gaul  beyond  the  Po.  Liguria  and  Venetia, 
now  Italian  lands,  make  up  the  remainder  of  Northern 
Italy. 

Italy  had  thus  been  mapped  out  afresh ;  what  was 
done  with  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  done 

Divirions    With  the  wholc  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

•tantine.  What  Italy  was  in  the  earlier  time  the  whole  Empire 
was  in  the  later ;  the  old  distinctions  had  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Boman  world  stood  ready  to 
be  parted  out  into  fresh  divisions.  Under  Diocletian,  the 
Empire  was  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  the  realms 
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of  the  four  Imperial  colleagues  of  his  system,  the  two     chap. 


IV. 


Augusti  and  their  subordinate   Csesars.     Diocletian's  ^ 
system  of  government  involved  a  practical  degrada-  Divinonof 
lion  of   Eome  from  the  headship   of   the   Empire,  under  Dio- 

detiaii. 

Augusti  and  Caesars  now  dwelled  at  points  where  ^d.292. 
their  presence  was  more  needed  to  ward  off  Persian 
and  German  attacks  from  the  frontiers ;  Eome  was  for- 
saken for  Nikomedeia  and  Milan,  for  Antioch,  York, 
and  Trier.  The  division  between  the  four  Imperial 
colleagues  lasted  under  another  form  after  the  Empire 
was  re-united  under  Constantine,  and  it  formed  the  Reunion 

,  ...  under  Con- 

groundwork  of  the  more  lastmg  division  of  the  Empire  sunUne. 

1  /•  A.D,  828. 

into  East  and  West,  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  Division 

between 

The  whole  Empire  was  now  mapped  out  according  to  a  the  sons  of 
scheme  in  which  ancient  geographical  names  were  largely  ^-d-  ^ss. 
preserved,  but  in  which  they  were  for  the  most  part  used 
in  new  or,  at  least,  extended  meanings.   The  Empire  was 
divided  into  four  great  divisions  called  Praetorian  Pre-  The  Four 
fectures.    These  were  divided  into  Dioceses — a  name  P^feo. 

tares. 

used  in  this  nomenclature  without  regard  to  the  eccle- 
siastical sense  which  was  borrowed  from  it — and  the  dio- 
ceses again  into  Pi^ovinces.  The  four  great  prefectures 
of  the  East^  lUyricum^  Italy ^  and  Gaid^  answer  nearly 
to  the  fourfold  division  under  Diocletian ;  while  we  may 
say  that,  in  the  final  division,  Illyricum  and  the  East 
formed  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  Italy  and  Gaul  formed 
the  Western.  But  it  is  only  roughly  that  either  the  pre- 
fectures or  their  smaller  divisions  answer  to  any  of 
the  great  national  or  geographical  landmarks  of  earlier 
times. 

The  Prefecture  of  the  East  is  that  one  among  the  four  Prefecture 
which  least  answers  to  anything  in  earlier  geography, 
natural  or  historical.     Its  boundaries  do  not  answer  to 
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CHAP,    those  of  any  earlier  dominion,  nor  yet  to  any  great 

AT* 


division  of  race  or  language.  It  stretched  into  all  the 
three  continents  of  the  old  world,  and  took  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  never  fiiUy  brought 
under  either  Greek  or  Boman  influences.  But  it  also 
took  in  large  tracts  which  we  have  learned  to  look  on 
as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world — not  only  lands  which 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  Hellenized  in  later  times, 
but  even  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies.  The  four 
dioceses  into  which  the  Prefecture  was  divided  formed 
far  more  natural  divisions  than  the  Prefecture  itself. 
Diooesw  of         Three  of  these  were  Asiatic.  The  first,  specially  called 

ike  EMt,  ^   tf  J 

the  EcLSt,  took  in  all  the  possessions  of  Eome  beyond 
Mount  Tauros,  together  with  Isauria,  KiUkia,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Its  eastern  boundaries  naturally 
fluctuated  according  as  Eome  or  Persia  prevailed  on 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  fluctuations  of  which  we 
shall  have  again  to  speak  more  specially.     The  diocese 

*«Tt,  of  EgypU  besides  I^pt  in  the  elder  sense,  took  in, 
under  the  name  of  Libya^  the  old  Greek  land  of  the 
Kyrenaic  Pentapolis.     The  diocese  of  Asia^  a  reminder 

AaiA.  of  the  elder  province  of  that  name  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamos  out  of  which  it  grew,  took  in  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  ^SEgsean,  together  with  Pamphyha,  Lykia, 
and  the  jEgaean  Islands.  The  diocese  of  Pontes^  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  took 
in  the  lands  on  the  Euxine,  with  the  fluctuating  Arme- 
nian possessions  of  Eome. 

Besides   these   Asiatic  lands,  the  Eastern  Prefec- 

DiooeKof    ture  contained  one  European  diocese,  that  oi  Thrace. 

Thrace. 

which  took  in  the  lands  stretching  fh)m  the  Propontis  to 
the  Lower  Danube.  The  names  of  two  of  its  provinces 
are  remarkable.    Eome  now  boasts  of  a  province  of 
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Scythta.     But,  among  the  varied  uses  of  that  name,     chap. 
it  has  now  shrunk  up  to  mean  the  land  immediately  ' — • — ' 
south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.     The  other  name 
is  Europa^  a  name  which,  as  a  Boman  province,  means  pnmnoe  of 
the  district  immediately  round  the  New  Eome.     Con-    "'^'^ 
stantine  had  now  fixed  his  capital  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Byzantion,  the  site  from  which  the  city  on  the  Bos- 
poros  might  seem  to  bear  rule  over  two  worlds.    With 
whatever  motive,  the  name  of  Europe  was  specially 
given  to  that  corner  of  the  Western  continent  where  it 
comes  nearest  to  the  Eastern.     Nor  was  the  name  ill- 
chosen  for  the  district  round  the  city  which  was  so  long 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  invading  Asia. 
And,  besides  the  New  Bome,  this  Prefecture,  as  con-  Great  eitiM 

.  ofthe 

taining  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  had  belonged  Eaiteni 
to  the  great  Macedonian  kingdoms,  contained  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Besides  a 
crowd  of  less  famous  places,  it  took  in  the  two  great 
Eastern  seats  of  Grecian  culture,  the  most  renowned 
Alexandria  and  the  most  renowned  Antioch,  them- 
selves only  the  chief  among  many  others  cities  bearing 
the  same  names.  All  these,  it  should  be  remarked, 
were  comparatively  recent  creations,  bearing  the  names 
of  individual  men.  That  cities  thus  artificially  called  into 
being  should  have  kept  the  position  which  still  belonged 
to  the  great  Macedonian  capitals  is  one  ofthe  most  speak- 
ing signs  of  the  effect  which  the  dominion  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors  had  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  second  Prefecture  marks  Prefectnrt 
how  utterly  Greece,  as  a  country  and  nation,  had  died  cum. 
out  of  all  reckoning.     The  Prefecture  of  the  Eastern 
lUyricum  answered  roughly  to  European  Greece  and  its 
immediate  neighbours.    It  took  in  the  lands  stretching 
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CHAP.    fix)m  the  Danube  to  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnfisos. 

' — • — '  Greece,  as  part  of  the  Boman  Empu^,  was  included 
under  the  name  of  the  barbarian  land  through  which 
Borne  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  affairs. 
She  was  further  included  under  the  name  of  the  half- 
barbarian  neighbour  who  had  become  Greek  through 
the  process  of  conquering  Greece.  In  the  system  of 
Prefectures,  Greece  formed  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
Macedonia  formed  part  of  Illyricum.  So  low  had 
Greece,  as  a  land,  fallen  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
tongue  was  making  the  greatest  of  all  its  conquests, 
when  a  Greek  city  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  another 
Eome.    The  Illyrian  Prefecture  contained  the  two  dio- 

Diooeses  of  ccscs  of  Macedonia  and  Dacia.  This  last  name,  it  will  be 

Macedonia 

and  Dada.  remembered,  had,  since  the  days  of  Aurehan,  withdrawn 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  Macedonian  diocese 
contained  six  provinces,  among  which,  besides  the  fami- 
liar and  venerable  names  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros,  we 
find  the  names,  still  more  venerable  and  &miliar,  of 
Thessaly  and  Crete.  And  one  yet  greater  name  Uves 
on  with  them.  Hellas  and  Grcecta  have  alike  vanished 
firom  the  map  ;  but  the  most  abiding  name  in  Grecian 
history,  the  theme  of  Homer  and  the  theme  of  Polybios, 

Provinoe  of  has  uot  perished.    Among  all  changes,  Achaia  is  there 

Achaia.  .,« 

sulL 
Prefectnie  In  the  ucw  svstcm  Italy  and  Bome  herself  were  in 
•'^"^-  no  way  privileged  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The 
Italian  Prefecture  took  in  Italy  itself  and  the  lands 
which  might  be  looked  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  Italy.  It  took  in  the  defensive 
conquests  of  the  early  Empire  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
and  it  took  in  the  granary  of  Italy,  Africa.  Its  three  dio- 
ceses were  Italy ^  Illyricum^  and  Africa.   Here  Illyricum 
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strangely  gave  its  name  both  to  a  distinct  Prefecture     chap. 


and  to  one  diocese  of  the  Prefecture  of  Italy.     The  ^ — • — ' 
Italian  diocese  contained  seventeen  provinces.     The  DioowMof 
Gaulish  name  has  now  wholly  vanished  from  the  lands 
south  of  the  Alps.     The  lands  between  the  older  and 
the  newer  boundaries  of  Italy  are  now  divided  into 
Liguria  and  Venetia — the  former  name  being  used  in  a 
widely  extended  sense — and  the  new  names  of  Emilia 
and  Flaminia^  provinces  named  after  the  great  Boman 
roads,  as  the  roads  themselves  were  named  after  Boman 
magistrates.    But  the  new  Italy  has  spread  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  reaches  to  the  Danube.     Two  Baetian  pro- 
vinces form   part  of  it.     Three  other  provinces  are 
formed  by  the  three  great  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica.     The  diocese  of  the  Western  lUyricum  took  in  luyrfcnm, 
Pannoniay  Dalmatia,  and  Noricum.  The  third  diocese, 
that  of  Africa^  took  in  the  old  Africa^  Nurnidta^  and  awou 
western  Mauritania.     The  union  of  these  lands  with 
Italy  may  seem  less  strange  when  we  remember  that 
the  colony  of  the  first  Caesar,  the  restored  Carthage,  Greatness 

of  Car- 
was  the  greatest  of  Latin-speaking  cities  after  Bome  thage. 

herself. 

The  fourth  Prefecture  took  in  the  Boman  dominions  Prefecture 

in  Western  Europe,  the  great  Latin-speaking  provinces 

beyond  the  Alps.   Among  the  seven  provinces  of  Spain  Diocese  of 

are  reckoned,  not  only  the  Balearic  islands,  a  natural  ^ct!a 

appendage  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  a  small  part 

of  the  African  continent,  the  province  of  Tingitana^ 

stretching  frt)m  the  now  Italian  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 

This  was  according  to  the  general  law  by  which,  in 

aknost  all  periods  of  history,  either  the  masters  of  Spain 

have  bome  rule  in  Africa  or  the  masters  of  Africa  have 

borne  rule  in  Spain.    The  diocese  of  Gaul^  with  its 
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CHAP,    seventeen  provinces,  keeps,  at    least    in    name,   the 

' — ^ — '  boundaries  of  the  old  Transalpine  land.     It  still  num- 

{?J2j^"'    bers   the  two  Germanies   west  of  the  Ehine  among 

its  provinces.      The  five  provinces  of  the  diocese  of 

of  Briuin.    Britain  took  in,  at  the  moment  when  the  Empire  was 

beginning  to  faU  asunder,   a  greater  territory  than 

Bome  had  held  in  the   island  in  the   days   of  her 

greatest  power.     The  exploits  of  the  elder  Theodosius, 

who  drove  back  the  Pict  by  land  and  the  Saxon  by 

sea,  for  a  moment  added  to  the  Empire  a  province 

beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which,  in  honour  of  the 

Province  of  reigning  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  received  the 

A.D.  867.     name  of  Valentia. 

§  2.  The  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Change  in  The  mapping  out  of  the  Empire  into  Prefectures, 

ilfZl"""  and  its  division  between  two  or  more  Imperial  col- 
leagues,  led  naturally  to  its  more  lasting  division  into 
what  were  practically  two  Empires.  The  old  state 
of  things  had  altogether  passed  away.  Rome  was 
no  longer  the  city  ruling  over  subject  states.  From 
the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  all  was  alike,  if  not  Bome, 
at  least  Romania ;  all  its  inhabitants  were  equally  Bo- 
mans.  But  to  be  a  Boman  now  meant,  no  longer  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
Emperor.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  broken 
by  the  division  of  its  administration  between  several 
Imperial  colleagues ;  but  Bome  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  and,  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  third  century,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial  dwelling- 
place  at  all.  As  long  as  Bome  held  her  old  place,  no 
lasting  division,  nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
partition  among  colleagues,  could  be  thought  of.   There 
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could  be  no  division  to  mark  on  the  map.     But,  when     chap. 
the  new  system  had  fully  taken  root  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  come  to  a  division  which  was  com- 
paratively lasting,  one  which  fills  an.  important  place  in 
history,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  marked  on  the 
map.      On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Divinionof 
Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  bJw^ui™ 
taking  the  Eastern  provinces,  answering  nearly  to  the  Theodo- 
Prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  Illyricum,  while  Honorius  a-  ">.  395. 
took  the  Western  provinces,  the  Prefectures  of  Italy  and 
Gaul.     Through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  of  Honorius  formed 
two  distinct  lines  of  Emperors,  of  whom  the  Eastern 
reigned  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  most  commonly 
at  Eavenna,    But  as  the  dominions  of  each  prince  were 
alike  Eoman,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors  were 
still  looked  on  in  theory  as  Imperial  colleagues  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  common  Eoman  dominion. 
Practically  however  the  dominions   of  the  two  Em-  practirtiiv 
perors  may  be  looked  on  as  two  distinct  Empires,  the  pTiL'"' 
Eastern  having  its  seat  at  the  New  Home  or  Constan- 
tinople, while  the  Western  had  its  seat  more  commonly 
at  Ravenna  than  at  the  Old  Eome. 

This  division  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  political 
feature  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two 
Empires  was  widely  difierent.     From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  Eome  had  had  to  stniggle  with 
two  chief  enemies,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  Knomieaof 
Eiux)pe  and  in  Asia,  the  nature  of  whose  warfare  was 
widely  difierent.    In  the  East  she  had,  first  the  Parthian 
and  then  the  regenerate  Persian,  as   strictly  a  rival  Riv.in 
power  on  equal  terms.      This  rivalry  went  on  from  the  Thi.  mT 
moment  when  Eome  stepped  into  the  place  of  the    ^" 
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CHAP.    Seleukids  till  the  time  when  Eome  was  cut  short,  and 

IV. 

^ — *^ — '  Persia  overthrown,  by  the  Saracenic  invasions.     But, 


except  during  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan  and 

during  the  equally  momentary  alternate  conquests  of 

Eome  and  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  the  whole 

strife  was  a  mere  border  warfare  which  did  not  threaten 

the  serious  dismemberment  of  either  power.    This  and 

that  fortress  was  taken  and  retaken ;  this  and  that 

province  was  ceded  and  ceded  back  again  ;  but  except 

under  Trajan  and  again  under  Chosroes  and  HeracUus, 

the  existence  and  dominion  of  neither  power  was  ever 

RivtiiT      seriously  threatened.     The  Eastern  Empire  naturally 

pawesonto  inherited   this  part   of  the  calling  of  the  undivided 

Empire.      Empire,  the  long  strife  with  Persia, 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  enemy  was  of 

quite  another  kind.   The  danger  there  was  through  the 

Teutonic     iucursious  of  the  various  Teutonic  nations.     There  was 

in  the        no  one  Teutonic  power  which  could  be  a  rival  to  Eome 

Western  *     .  ,  .    ,      t^        . 

Empire.      m  the  samc  sense  in  which  Persia  was  in  the  East ; 

but  a   crowd   of   independent  Teutonic   tribes  were 

pressing  into  the  Empire  from  all  quarters,  and  were 

striving  to  make  settlements  within  its  borders.     The 

task  of  resisting  these  incursions  fell  of  course  to  the 

Western  Empire.      The  Eastern  Empire  indeed  was 

often  traversed  by  wandering  Teutonic  nations ;  but  no 

No  Tea-      permanent  settlements  were  made  within  its  borders, 

^itfin^*"  no  dismemberment  of  its  provinces  capable  of  being 

Ei^IS!*™  marked  on  the  map  was  made  till  a  much  later  time. 

But  the  Western  Empire  was  altogether  dismembered 

and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic 

nations  within  it.     The  geographical  aspects  of  the  two 

Empires  during  the  fifth  century  are  thus  strikingly 

unlike  one  another ;  but  each  continues  one  side  of  the 
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history  of  the  undivided  Empire.  It  will  therefore  be  chap. 
well  to  trace  those  two  characteristic  aspects  of  the  ' — ^ — ' 
two  Empires  separately.  We  will  first  speak  of  the  Teu- 
tonic incursions,  through  which  in  the  end  the  Western 
Empire  was  split  up  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe 
were  founded.  We  will  then  trace  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  long  rivahy  between  Eome  and  Persia  in 
the  East 

§  3.  The  Teutonic  Settlements  within  the  Empire. 

Our  subject  is  historical  geography,  and  neither 
ethnology  nor  political  history,  except  so  far  as  either 
national  migrations  or  political  changes  produce  a  di- 
rectly geographical  effect.     The  great  movement  called 
the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  and  its  resuhs  in  the  TheWan- 
settlement  of  various   Teutonic  nations    within   the  th">Sr^ 
bounds  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  concern  us  now  only  so 
far  as  they  wrought  a  visible  change  on  the  map.    The 
exact  relations  of  the  different  tribes  to  one  another, 
the  exact  course  of  the  migrations  which  led  to  the 
final  settlement  of  each,  belong  rather  to  another  branch 
of  inquiry.     But  there  are  certain  marked  stages  in 
the  relations   of  the   Empire  to   the  nations  beyond 
its  borders,  certain  marked  stages  in  the  growth  and 
mutual  relations  of  those  nations,  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  order  to  explain  their  settlements  within 
the  Empire.     It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  geo-  changr^iii 
graphy  and  nomenclature  of  the  German  nations  in  datureof' 
the  third  century  is  for  the  most  part  quite  different  nicnaUon«. 
from   their  geography  and  nomenclature  as  we   find 
it  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus.      New   names  have  come 
to  the  front,  names  all  of  which  play  a  part  in  history, 
many  of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  and,  with  one  or 
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two  exceptions,  the  older  names  sink  into  the  back- 
ground. It  is  therefore  hardly  needful  to  go  through 
the  ethnology  and  geography  of  Tacitus,  or  to  deal 
with  any  of  the  controverted  points  which  are  suggested 
thereby.  We  have  to  look  at  the  German  nations 
purely  in  their  relations  to  Eome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Eome  in  her 
western  provinces  was,  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
Empire,  a  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the 
Ehine  and  the  Danube.  We  have  seen  that  all  at- 
tempts at  serious  conquest  beyond  those  boundaries 
came  to  nothing.  The  Eoman  possessions  beyond  the 
two  great  rivers  were  mere  outposts  for  the  better 
securitv  of  the  land  wdthin  the  rivers.  The  district 
beyond  them,  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the 
Agri  Decumatee^  was  hardly  more  than  such  an  out- 
lying post  on  a  great  scale.  The  struggle  along  the 
border  was,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  defensive 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Eome.  We  hear  of  Eoman 
conquests  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth;  but 
they  are  strictly  defensive  conquests,  the  mere  recovery 
of  lost  possessions,  or  at  most  the  establishment  of 
fresh  outposts.  From  the  moment  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Eome  on  the  two  rivers,  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  really  threatening  to  Eome,  and  the  warfare  of 
Eome  was  really  defensive ;  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning too  a  process  seems  to  have  been  at  work 
among  the  German  nations  themselves  which  greatly 
strengthened  their  power  as  enemies  of  Eome.  New 
nations  or  confederacies,  bearing,  for  the  most  part, 
names  unknown  to  earlier  times,  begin  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  tribes 
of  the  earlier  times  had  been.      These  movements 
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among  the  German  nations  themselves,  hastened  by    chap. 


pressure  of  other  nations  to  the  east  of  them,  caused  ^ — r^ — - 
the  Teutonic  attacks  on  the  Empire  to  become  more 
and  more  formidable,  and  at  last  to  grow  into  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Empire.  But,  in  tlie  course  of 
this  process,  several  stages  may  be  noticed.  Thus  the 
Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  play  a  part  in  this  history  Marc^- 

1*  .1  1        •        •  mi       -Air  •  •       manni  and 

from  the  very  begmmng.  ine  Marcomanni  appear  m  Quadi. 
Caesar,  and,  from  their  name  of  Markmen,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  were  a  confederacy  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  later  confederacies  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. 
In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  Marcomanni  are 
dangerous  neighbours,  threatening  the  Empire  and 
often  penetrating  beyond  its  borders,  and  their  name 
appears  in  history  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  But  they 
play  no  part  in  the  Teutonic  settlements  within  the 
Empire.  They  do  not  afiect  the  later  map ;  they  had 
no  share  in  bringing  about  the  changes  out  of  which 
modem  Europe  arose.  Their  importance  ceases  just  at 
the  time  when  a  second  stage  begins,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  third  century,  we  begin  to  hear  of  those 
nations  or  confederacies  whose  movements  reallv  did 
afiect  later  history  and  geography. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  history  of  ucginnin^' 
modem  Europe  begins.     We  now  begin  to  hear  names  Eur..p.iii 
which  have  been  heard  ever  since,  Franks^  Alemans^ 
SaaonSj  all  of  them  great  confederacies  of  German  The  new 
tribes.     Defence  against  German  inroads  now  becomes  de"/  ^"" 
the  chief  business  of  the  rulers  of  Eome.    The  invaders  Defensive 
were  constantly  driven  back  ;  but  new  invaders  were  Komc. 
as  constantly  found  to  renew  their  incursions.     Men  of 
Teutonic  race  pressed  into  the  Empire  in  every  con- 
ceivable character.    Besides  open  enemies,  who  came 
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CHAP,    with  the  hope  either  of  plunder  or  settlement,  crowds 
of  Germans  served  in  the  Eoman  armies  and  obtained 


within  the  lands  held  by  miUtary  tenure  as  the  reward  of  their 

Empire. 

services.  Their  chiefs  were  promoted  to  every  rank 
and  honour,  military  and  civil,  short  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  itself  These  were  changes  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  other  points  of  view ;  still  they  do  not 
directly  affect  the  map  of  the  Empire.  Lands  and 
cities  were  won  and  lost  over  and  over  again  ;  but  such 
changes  were  merely  momentary;  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  the  Eoman  dominion  were  not  yet 
altered ;  it  is  not  till  the  next  stage  that  geography 
begins  to  be  directly  concerned, 
iteginning  This  last  Stage  begins  with  the  early  years  of  the 

kingdoms,  fifth  ccutury,  and  thus  nearly  coincides  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West.  Gothic  and 
other  Teutonic  kings  could  now  march  at  pleasure  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  through  every  corner  of  the 
Empire,  sometimes  bearing  the  titles  of  Eoman  officers, 
sometimes  dictating  the  choice  of  Eoman  Emperors, 
sometimes  sacking  the  Old  Eome  or  threatening  the 
New.  It  was  when  these  armies  under  their  kings 
settled  down  and  formed  national  kingdoms  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire,  that  the  change  comes  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  map.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Western  provinces  of  Eome  were  rent  away  from 
her.  In  most  cases  the  loss  was  cloaked  by  some  Im- 
perial commission,  some  empty  title  bestowed  on  the 
victorious  invader ;  but  the  Empire  was  none  the  less 
practically  dismembered.  Out  of  these  dismember- 
ments the  modem  states  of  Europe  gradually  grew.  It 
will  now  be  our  business  to  give  some  account  of 
those  nations,  Teutonic  and  otherwise,  who   had  an 
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immediate  share  in  this  work,  passing  lightly  by  all  chap. 

questions,  and  indeed  all  nations,  which  cannot  be  said  - — »-^— ^ 
to  have  had  such  an  immediate  share  in  it. 


The  nations  which  in  the  foiurth  and  fifth  centuries  Teutonic 

Settle- 
made  settlements  in  the  Western  provinces  of  Eome  ment«in 

^  .  the  West. 

fall  under  two  chief  heads  ;  those  who  made  their  set- 
tlements by  land,  and  those  who  made  them  by  sea. 
This  last  class  is  pretty  well  coextensive  with  the 
settlement  of  our  own  forefathers  in  Britain,  which 
must  be  spoken  of  separately.     Amon&c  the  others,  the  Setuemcnu 

11  .  .        1       /.  1  1    ^thinthe 

nations  who  play  an  important  part  m  the  fourth  and  Empire, 
fifth  centuries  are  the  Goths^  the  Vandals^  the  Bur- 
gundians^  the  Suevi^  and  the  Franks.   And  their  settle- 
ments again  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which  passed 
away  within  a  century  or  two,  and  those  which  have 
had  a  lasting    effect  on   European  history.      Thus  it 
is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Franks  and  the  Franks. 
Burgundians   have  left  their   names  on  the  modern  Burgun- 
map.     The  Suevi  have  left  their  name  also :  but  it  is  suevi, 
now  found  only  in  their  older  German  land ;  it  has 
vanished  for  ages  from  their  western  settlement.     The 
name  of  the  Goths  has  passed  away  ft'om  the  kingdoms  Goths,  > 
wliich  they  founded,  but  their  presence  has  afiected  the 
history  of  both  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  peninsulas. 
The  Vandals  alone,  as  a  nation   and   kingdom,  have  vandids. 
left  no  traces  whatever,  though  it  may  be  that  they 
have  left  their  name  to  a  part  of  one  of  the  lands 
of  their  sojourn.     All  these  nations  founded  kingdoms  Their  wng- 
within  the  Western  Empire,  kingdoms  which  at  first 
admitted  a  nominal  superiority  in  the  Empire,   but 
which  were  practically  independent  from  the  beginning,  vsrious 
But  the  history  of  the  several  kingdoms  is  very  differ-  stanoes  of 
ent   Some  of  them  soon  passed  away  altogether,  while  tory. 
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Others  became  the  beginnmgs  of  the  great  nations 
of  modem  Europe.  Gaul  and  Spain  fell  off  very 
gradually  from  the  Empire.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  century,  all  the  nations  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  formed  more  or  less  lasting  settlements  within 
thgse  provinces.  Pre-eminent  among  them  are  the  great 
settlements  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  Out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Franks  arose  the  modern  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  out  of  the  settlement  ot 
the  Goths  arose  the  various  kingdoms  of  Spain.  Those 
of  the  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Suevi  were  either 
smaller  or  less  lasting.  All  of  them  however  must  be 
mentioned  in  their  order. 

First  and  greatest  come  the  Goihs.   It  is  not  needful 
for  our  purpose  to  examine  all  that  history  or  legend 
has  to   tell  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  or  all 
the  theories  which   ingenious  men  have  formed  on 
the  subject.      It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 
Goths  began  to  show  themselves  as  dangerous  enemies 
of  the  Empire  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  but  their  continuous  history  does  not  be^n  till 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth.      We  then  find  them 
forming  a  great  kingdom  in  the  lands  north  of  the 
Danube.     Presently  a  large  body  of  them  were  driven 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  bounds  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
from  the  pressure  of  the  invading  Huns.     These  last 
were  a  Turanian  people  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  own    older   settlements  by  movements    in    the 
further  East  which  do  not  concern  us,  but  who  become 
an  important  element  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.    They  affected  the  Empire,  partly  by  actual  in- 
vasions, partly  by  driving  other  nations  before  them 
but  they  made  no  lasting  settlements  within  it.     Nop 
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did  the  Goths  themselves  make  any  lasting  settlement     chap. 
in  the  Eastern  Empire.      While  one  part  of  the  Gothic  ' — • — ^ , 
nation  became  subject  to    the    Hmis,  another    part 
crossed  the  Danube;   but  they  crossed  it  by  Impe-  xhev cross 
rial  licence,  and  if  they  took  to  arms,  it  was  only  to  nabe.  "^ 
punish  the  treachery  of  the  Eoman  oflScers.     Presently 
we  find  Gothic  chiefs  marching  at  pleasure  through  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  Caesar ;  but  they  simply  march 
and  ravage;    it  is  not  till  they  have  got  within  the 
boundary  of  the  West  that  they  found  any  lasting  king- 
doms.    In  fact,  the  Goths,  and  the  Teutonic   tribes 
generally,  had  no  real  mission  in  the  East ;  to  them  the 
East  was  a  mere  highway  to  the  West     The  movements  Career  of 
of  Alaric  in  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  Italy,  his  sieges  and  a.d.  394- 
his  capture  of  Home,  are  of  the  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  they  do  not  touch  geography.     The  Goths 
first  win  for  themselves  a  local  habitation  and  a .  place 
on  the  map  when  they  left  Italy  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  further  W^est. 

Under  Alaric's  successor,  Athaulf,  the  first  founda-  Beginning  * 
tions  were  laid  of  that  great  West-Gothic  kingdom  Gothic 

i"-i  11  'nri'ii  kingdom 

which  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  speaally  Spanish,  but  under 
which  in  truth  had  its  first  beginning  in  Gaul,  and  Aa>.4i2. 
which  kept  some  Gaulish  territory  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
But  the  Goths  passed  into  those  lands,  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  avowed  conquerors,  not  as  founders  of  an 
avowed  Gothic  state,  but  as  soldiers  of  the  Empire, 
sent  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces.     Those  provinces  condition 

.  .  of  Gaul  and 

were  now  occupied  or  torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of  Spiin. 
invaders,  Sicevi,  Vandals,  and  Alans.    These  last  are  The  AUns. 
a  puzzling  race,  our  accounts  of  whom  are  somewhat 
contradictory,  but  who  may  perhaps  be  most  safely  set 
down  as  a  non-Aryan,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  non-Teutonic 
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CHAP,    people,  who  had  been  largely  brought  under  Gbthic 
' — ^ — '  influences.     But  early  in  the  fifth  century  they  pos- 
sessed a  dominion  in   central  Spain  which  stretched 
from  sea  to  sea.     Their  dominion   passed  for  a  few 
TheSuevi    ycars  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  already 
in  pun.     fQpjjjg^  ^  settlement  in  north-western  Spain,  and  who 
still   kept  a  dominion  in  that  comer  long  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  had  become  Gk)thic.    The 
Vandals  occupied  Baetica ;  but  they  presently  passed  into 
The  v«n-    Africa,  and  there  founded  the  one  Teutonic  kingdom 
AfriM.       in  that  continent,  with  Carthage  to  its  capital,  a  king- 
dom which  took  in  also  the  great  islands  of  the  western 
indepen-     Mediterranean,  including  Sicily  itself.  Through  all  these 
Bisques,      chaugcs  the  unconquerable  people  of  the  Basque  and 
Cantabrian  mountains  seem  never  to  have  fully  sub- 
mitted to  any  conquerors ;  but  the  rest  of  Spain  and 
south-western  Gaul  was,  before  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury had  passed,  formed  into  the  great  West-Gothic 
kingdom.     That  kingdom  stretched  from  the  pillars  of 
Herakles  to  the  Loire  and  the  Khone,  and  its  capital 
was  placed,  not  on  Spanish  but  on  Gaulish  ground,  at 
Gothic        the  Gaulish  Tolosa  or  Toulouse.     The  Gothic  dominion 
ofTouiouae.  in  Gaul  was  doomed  not  to  be  lasting;   the  Gothic 
dominion  in  Spain  lasted  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest, 
and  all  the  later  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  may  be 
looked  on  as  fragments  or  revivals  of  it.    Spain  however 
never  changed  her  name  for  that  of  her  conquerors. 
The  only  parts  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  which  ever  bore 
the  Gothic  name  were  those  small  parts  both  of  Spain 
Gothit.       and  Gaul  which  kept  the  name  of  Gothia  through  later 
causes.     The  Vandals,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
passed  altogether  out  of  Spain,  have  left  their  name  to 
Andtiiwit.   this  day  in  its  southern  part  under  the  form  of  An- 
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dalusia^  a  name  which,  under  the  Saracen  conquerors,     chap. 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula.  '^^ — r-— ' 


The  other  great  Teutonic  nations  or  confederacies  of  The 

°  Franks. 

which  we  have  to  speak  have  had  a  far  more  lasting 
effect  on  the  nomenclature  of  Europe.  We  have  now 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Franks  gradually  be- 
came the  ruling  people  both  of  Germany  and  of  Gaul. 
They  have  stamped  their  name  on  both  countries.  The  usm  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Franks  got  the  name  of  Francia^  Franda. 
a  name  whose  meaning  has  constantly  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  at  different 
times.  In  modem  use  it  still  cleaves  to  two  parts  of 
their  dominions,  to  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  still 
called  Franken  or  Franconia,  and  to  that  part  of 
Gtaul  which  is  still  called  France.  And  their  history 
is  closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  another  nation  or  con- 
federacy, that  of  the  Alemanni^  who  again  have,  in  the  The  Aie- 

•ni  •!•  iii/»/-N  manni. 

French  tongue,  given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. Franks  and  Alemanni  alike  begin  to  be  heard  of 
in  the  third  century,  and  the  Alemanni  even  attempted  ^-d-  275. 
an  actual  invasion  of  Italy ;  but  the  geographical  im- 
portance of  both  confederacies  does  not  begin  till  the 
fifth.  All  through  the  fourth  century  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  Emperors  who  ruled  in  Gaul  to  defend 
the  fix)ntier  of  the  Ehine  against  their  incursions,  against 
the  Alemanni  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 
against  the  Franks  along  its  lower  part.  To  the  east  of 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni  lay  the  Thuringians;  to  the  Thunni?- 
north,  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  Low-  The  Low- 

,^  Dutch 

Dutch  tribes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.     In  the  course  of  tribes. 
the  fifth  century  their  movements  also  began  to  affect 
the  geography  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  Franks  were 
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CHAP,    pressing  into  Gaul.     The  Imperial  city  of  Trier  was 
' — ^ — '  more  than  once  taken,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  was  removed  to  Aries.     The  union  of 
the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Frankish  confederacy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni,  made  the  Franks, 
Keignof     under  their  first  Christian  king,  Clilodwig  or  Clovis, 
A.D.  481-     the  ruling  people  of  northern  Gaul  and  central  G^r- 
many.     Their  territory  thus  took  in  both  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Empire,  and  lands   which  had 
amTdit?    never  been  such.     This  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
f^mw!]?*  the  Frankish   settlement,   and    one  which  influences 
ingdom.     ^j^^  whole  of  their  later  history.     There  was,  from  the 
very  beginning,  long  before  any  such  distinction  was 
consciously  drawn,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Latin  Francia. 
There  were  Frankish  lands  to  the  East  which  never  had 
been  Boman.    There  were  lands  in  northern  Gaul  which 
remained  practically  Eoman  under  the  Frankish  domi- 
Koman       niou.     And  between  them   lay,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Teutoniked  the  lihlue,  the  Teutonic  lands  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  Eoman  province  of  Gaul,  but  which  now  became 
Teutonic  again.     Moguntiacum^  A  ugusta  Treverorum^ 
and  Colonia  Agrippina^  cities  foimded  on  Teutonic  soil, 
now  again  became  German,  ready  to  be  in  due  time, 
by  the  names  of  Mainz^  Trier^  and  Koln,  the  metropo- 
litan and  electoral  cities  of  Germany.      These  lands^ 
Eastern      with  the  original  German  lands,  formed  the  Eastern 
oro  Fnn-    OT  Teutouic  Fruncia^  where  the  Franks,  or  their  Ger- 
man allies  and  subjects,  formed  the  real  population 
of  the  country.      In   the    Western  Francia^  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Channel,  though  the  Franks  largely 
settled  and  influenced  the  country  in  many  ways,  the 
mass  of  the  population  remained  Boman.     Over  the 
western  peninsula  of  Armorica  the  dominion  of  the 
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Franks  was  always  precarious  and,  at  most,  external,     chap. 
Here  the  ante-Eoman  population  still  kept  its  Celtic  ^- — '- — ' 
language,  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  colonies  Amorica 
from  Britain,  from  which  the  land  took  its  later  name  tanny' 
of  the  Lesser  Britain  or  Britanny.     Thus,  at  the  end  Extent  of 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Prankish  dominion  was  firmly  kish  domi. 


nioQ. 


established  over  the  whole  of  central  Germany  and  a.d.'soo. 
Northern  Gaul.  Their  dominion  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  fonned  on  the 
Eoman  mainland.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  while  the 
Goths  in  Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa  were  isolated 
Teutonic  settlers  in  a  Eoman  land,  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
were  strengthened  by  the  unbroken  Teutonic  mainland 
at  their  back. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  The  Bur- 
fifth  centiuy,  divided  between  the  Franks  in  the  north  ^^  **°*' 
and  the  West-Goths  in  the  south.     But,  early  in  the 
fifth  centiury,  a  third  Teutonic  power  grew  up  in  south- 
eastern Gaul.     The  BurgundianSj  a  people  who,  in  the 

course  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  seem  to  have  Their  king- 
dom. 

made  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  established 
themselves  in  the  lands  between  the  Ehone  and  the 
Alps,  where  they  formed  a  kingdom  which  bore  their 
name.     Their  dominion  in  Gaul  may  be  said  to  have 
been  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Goths,  less  lasting 
than  that  of  the  Franks.   Burgundy  is  still  a  recognized  Meaning  <»f 
name ;  but  no  name  in  geography  has  so  often  shifted  its  Burgundy. 
place  and  meaning,  and  it  has  for  some  centuries  settled 
itself  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Burgundians.     At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Provcncc 
Ehone   was  a  Burgimdian  river;    Autun^  Besanqon,  Sai^"" 
Lyons,  and  Vienne  were  Burgundian  cities;   but  the  sio! 
sea  coast,  the  original  Eoman  Province,  the  land  which 
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CHAP,  has  so  steadily  kept  that  name,  though  it  fell  for  a 
"- — ^— "  moment  under  the  Burgundian  power,  followed  at  this 
510-536.      time,  as  became  the  first  Boman  land  beyond  the  Alps, 

the  fortunes  of  Italy  rather  than  those  of  Gaul. 
inyasioQ  Amoug  thcsc  various  conquests  and  shiftings  of  do- 

ctf  the 

Huns.        minion,  all  of  which  affected  the  map  at  the  time,  some 
of  which  have  affected  history  and  geography  ever  since, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only  by  way  of  contrast, 
an  inroad  which  fills  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  which  had  no  direct  effect  on  geogra- 
phy.     This  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  and   Gaul  by 
Battle  of     the  Huns  under  Attila,  and  their  defeat  at  Ch&lons 
A.i>.  451.     by  the  combined  forces  of  Eomans,  West-Goths,  and 
Franks.     This  battle  is  one  of  the  events  which  is  re- 
markable, not  for  working  change,  but  for  hindering 
it.     Had  Attila  succeeded,  the  greatest  of  all  changes 
would  have  taken  place  throughout  all  Western  Europe. 
As  it  was,  the  map  of  Gaul  was  not  affected  by  his 
inroad.     On  the  map  of  Italy  it  did  have  an  indirect 
DeRtrucUon  cffcct ;  hc  dcstroycd  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  its  inha- 
and  origin    bitauts,  flccing  to  the  Venetian  islands,  laid  the  foun- 

of  Venice.       -.      .  /•  i*     i        i  !•  -i^  .         i 

dation  of  one  of  the  later  powers  of  Europe   m  the 
form  of  the  commonwealth  of  Venice. 

While  Spain  and  Gaul  were  thus  rent  away  from  the 

Empire,  Italy  and  Home  itself  were  practically  rent  away 

also,  though  the  form  which  the  event  took  was  different. 

Reanion  of  A  votc  of  the  Senate  reunited  the  Western  Empire  to  the 

the  Empire.  ^ 

Eastern ;  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno  became  sole  Emperor, 

and  the  government  of  the  diocese  of  Italy — that  is,  it  will 

be  remembered,  of  a  large  territory  besides  the  ItaUan 

Rule  of       peninsula — was  entrusted  by  his  commission  to  Odo- 

R.C.  4761     acer,  a  general  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  with  the  rank 

490. 

of  Patrician.    No  doubt  Odoacer  was  practically  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  Empire  ;  but  the  union  of  the  Empire     chap. 
was  preserved  in  form,  and  no  separate  kingdom  of  ^ 


Italy  was  set  up.     Presently  Odoacer  was  overthrown  GoUwIn 
by  Theodoric  king  of  the    East-Goths,  who,  though      ^' 
king  of  his  own  people,  reigned  in  Italy  by  an  Impe- 
rial commission  as  Patrician.     Practically,  he  founded  Rule  of 
an  East-Gothic  kingdom,  taking  in  Italy  and  the  other  a.d.  493- 
lands  which  formed  the  dioceses  of  Italy  and  Western 
Dlyricum.      His   dominion  also  took  in  the  coast  of  Extent  of 

^      ^  his  domi- 

what  we  may  now  call  Provence,  and  his  influence  "^ion- 
was  extended  in  various  ways  over  most  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  West.     The  seat  of  the  Gothic  dominion, 
like  that  of  the  later  Western  Empire,  was  at  Ravenna. 
Practically  Theodoric  and  his  successors  were  indepen- 
dent kings,  and,  as  chiefs  of  their  own  people,  they 
bore  the  kingly  title.     Hence,  as  Rome  formed  part  Theonof 
of  their  dominions,  it  is  true  to  say  that  imder  them     *  ^^^^' 
Rome  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Still 
in   theory  the  Imperial  supremacy  went  on,  and  in 
this  way  it  became  much  easier  for  Italy  to  be  won 
back  to  the  Empire  at  a  somewhat  later  time. 

§  4.  Settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  Teutonic 
settlement  of  quite  another  character  from  those  on  The 
the  mainland  was  going  on.      Spain  and  Gaul  fell  withdrawn 
away  ftx)m  the  Empire  by   slow  degrees;    but    the  Britain. 
Roman  dominion  in  Britain  came  to  an  end  by  a  defi- 
nite act  at  a  definite  moment.      The  Roman  armies 
were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  and  its  inhabitants 
-were  left  to  themselves.     Presently,  a  new  settlement 
took  place  in  the  island  which  was  thus  left  undefended. 
It  is  specially  important  to  mark  the  difference  between 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Difference 
between  the 
conquest 
of  Britain 
and  other 
Teutonic 
conquests. 


Character 
of  the 
English 
settlement ; 
Jong 
struggle 
with  the 
Britons. 


The  En- 
glish re- 
main 
Teutonic. 


the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  and  the  Teutonic 
conquests  on  the  mainland.  The  Teutonic  conquests  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  made  by  Teutonic  neighbours 
who  had  already  learned  to  know  and  respect  the  Eoman 
civilization,  who  were  either  Christians  already  or  be- 
came Christians  soon  after  they  entered  the  Empire. 
They  pressed  in  gradually  by  land ;  they  left  the  Eoman 
inhabitants  to  live  after  the  Eoman  law,  and  they  them- 
selves gradually  adopted  the  speech  and  much  of  the 
manners  of  Eome.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  on 
the  continent  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  lands  immediately 
on  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  where  the  Teutonic 
settlement  was  complete,  and  where  the  Eoman  tongue 
and  civilization  were  pretty  well  wiped  out.  This  same 
process  happened  yet  more  completely  in  the  Teutonic 
conquest  of  Britain.  The  great  island  possession  of 
Eome  had  been  virtually  abandoned  by  Eome  before 
the  Teutonic  settlements  in  it  began.  The  invaders 
had  therefore  to  struggle  rather  with  native  Britons 
than  with  Eomans.  Moreover,  they  were  invaders  who 
came  by  sea,  and  who  came  from  lands  where  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  the  Eoman  law  or  religion.  They 
therefore  made  a  settlement  of  quite  another  kind  from 
the  settlement  of  the  Goths  or  even  from  that  of  the 
Franks.  They  met  with  a  degree  of  strictly  national 
resistance  such  as  no  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met 
with ;  therefore  in  the  end  they  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  earlier  state  of  things  in  a  way  which  took 
place  nowhere  else.  As  far  as  such  a  process  is  pos- 
sible, they  slew  or  drove  out  the  older  inhabitants; 
they  kept  their  heathen  religion  and  Teutonic  language,^ 
and  were  thus  able  to  grow  up  as  a  new  Teutonic 
nation  in    their   new   home   without   any  important 
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intermixture  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  Boman  or 

British. 

The  conquerors  who  wrought  this  change  were  our 

own  forefathers,   the   Low-Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  The  Low- 
Dutch 
border  lands  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  quite  away  settlements 

in  Britain. 

from   the  Eoman   frontier;    and  among,  them  three 
tribes,  the  Angles^  the  Saxons^  and  the  Jutes^  had  the  saxoM. 
chief  share  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The  Saxons 
had,  as  has  already  been  said,  attempted  a  settlement 
in  the  fourth  century.     They  were  therefore  the  tribe 
who  were  first  known  to  the  Boman  and  Celtic  inha- 
bitants of  the  island ;  the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  therefore  called  all  the  Teutonic  settlers  Saxons 
to  this  day.     But,  as  the  Angles  or  English  occupied  ongin  «f 
in  the  end  much  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  it  was  eI^^ 
they  who,  when  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain  b^an  to 
form  one  nation,  gave  their  name  to  that  nation  and 
its  land.     That  nation  was  the  English^  and  their  land 
was  England.    While  Britain  therefore  remains  the 
proper  geographical  name  of  the  whole  island,  England 
is  the  name  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  step 
by  step  conquered  by  the  English.     Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  several  Teutonic  kingdoms  had 
begun  in  Britain.     The  Jutes  began  the  conquest  by  jut^sin 
their  settlement  in  Kent^  and  presently  the  Saxons  began  a.d.  449. 
to  settle  on  the  South  coast  and  on  a  small  part  of  the 
East  coast,  in  Sussex,  Wessex,  and  Essex.    And  along 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  various  Anglian  settle-  saxon  and 
ments  were  made,  which  gradually  grew  into  the  king-  wttie- 
doms  of  East'Angliaj  Deira,  and  Bemicia,  which  two 
last  formed  by  their  union  the  great  kingdom  of  North- 
humberland.    But,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
English  had  not  got  very  far  from  the  southern  and 
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CHAP,    eastern  coasts.      The  Britons,  whom  the  English  called 
Welsh  or  strangers,  held   out  in  the   West,  and  the 


IV. 


and  scotl  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North.  The  Scots  were  properly 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  but  a  colony  of  them  had 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  northern  Britain,  and, 
in  the  end,  they  gave  the  name  of  Scotland  to  the 
whole  North  of  the  island. 

§  5,  The  Eastern  Empire. 

Contrast  Wc  havc  already  seen  the  differences  between  the 

Ea^^Tniid  position  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  during 

Empi^      this  period.      While  in  the  West  the  provinces  were 

gradually  lopped  away  by  the  Teutonic  settlements, 

the  provinces  of  the  East,  though  often  traversed  by 

Teutonic  armies,  or  rather   nations,  did  not  become 

the  seats  of  lasting  Teutonic  settlements.      We  can 

hardly  count  as  an  exception  the  settlement  of  the 

TheTetrax-  Tetroxite   Goths  vdl  the  Tauric   Chersonfesos,   a  land 

ite  Goths. 

which  was  rather  in  alliance  with  the  Empire  than 
actually  part  of  it.  The  distinctive  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  consists,  as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  long  struggle  between  East  and  West,  in  which 
Rivalry      Eomc   had  succeeded  to  the  mission  of   Alexander 

1*  ith  Perria.  ,  

and  the  Seleukids  as  the  representative  of  Western 
civiUzation.  To  this  mission  was  afterwards  added  the 
championship  of  Christianity,  first  against  the  Rre- 
worshipper  and  then  against  the  Moslem.  In  Eastern 
history  no  event  is  more  important  and  more  remark- 
able than  the  uprising  of  the  regenerate  Persian  nation 
against  its  Parthian  masters.     But,  as  far  as  either  the 

Revival  of 

the  Persian  historv  or  the  geography  of  Eome  is  concerned,  the 

kingdom.  ^  o      ol     ^ 

A.D.  226.  Persian  simply  steps  into  the  place  of  the  Parthian  as 
the  representative  of  the  East  against  the  West.     From 
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our  point  of  view,  the  long  wars  on  the  Eastern  frontier    ciJap. 


of  Home,  and  the  frequent  shiftings  of  that  frontier,  form  - — r^ — ' 
one  unbroken  story,  whether  the  enemy  that  was  striven 
against  is  the  successor  of  Arsakes  or  the  successor  of 
Artaxerxes.  And  besides  the  natural  rivalry  of  two  great 
powers  in  such  a  position,  the  border  kingdom  of  Pontionof 
Armenia^  a  name  which  has  changed  its  meaning  and  its 
jfrontiers  almost  as  often  as  Burgundy  or  Austria,  sup- 
plied constant  ground  for  dispute  between  Eome  and 
her  eastern  rival,  whether  Parthian  or  Persian. 

In  the  geographical  aspect  of  this  long  struggle 
three  special  periods  need  to  be  pointed  out.     The  first 
is  that  of  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan.     Under  conquesu 
him  Armenia^  hitherto  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Eome,  was  a.d.Ti^' 

.  .  .117. 

incorporated  as  a  Boman  province.  Albania  and  Iberia 
took  its  place  as  the  frontier  vassal  states.  Beyond  the 
Euphrates,  even  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  Eoman  dominion 
took  in  Mesopotamia^  Atropatene^  and  Babylonia.  The 
Parthian  capital  of  Ktesiphon  and  the  outlying  Greek 
free  city  of  Seleukeia  were  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  an  Empire  which  for  a  moment  touched  the 
Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Eome,  as  the  champion 
of  the  West,  seemed  to  have  triumphed  for  ever  over 
her  Eastern  rival,  when  the  Parthian  kingdom  was 
thus  shorn  of  the  border  lands  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
when  its  king  was  forced  to  become  a  Eoman  vassal  for 
the  dominions  that  were  left  to  him.  But  this  vast 
extension  of  the  Eoman  power  was  strictly  only  for  a 
moment.  What  Trajan  had  conquered  Hadrian  at  conquests 
once  gave  back;  the  Empire  was  again  bounded  by  8urr^demi 
the  Euphrates^  and  Armenia  was  again  left  to  form  a.d.  in. 
matter  of  dispute  between  its  Eastern  and  its  Western 
claimant.   The  second  stage  begins  when,  imder  Marcus, 

H  2 
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CHAP,     the  Boman  frontier  again  began  to  advance.    Between 

' — • —    the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Osrhoene  became  a  Boman 

ConquMtB    dependency :  under  the  house  of  Severus  it  became  a 

166*  ^^^    Boman  province ;  and  the  fortress  of  Nisibis^  so  famous 

^)fi^7!^  in  later  wars,  was  planted  as  the  Eastern  outpost  of 

^^  Borne  against  the  Parthian.  Ten  years  later  the  Parthian 

power  was  no  more ;  but,  as  seen  with  Western  eyes,  the 

revived  monarchy  of  Persia  had  simply  stepped  into  its 

place.    The  wars  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  captivity  of 

Valerian,  the  wasting  march  of  Sapor  through  the  Boman 

provinces,  left  no  trace  on  the  map.     But  under  the 

Conqnwt8    mightv  Hilc  of  Diocletiau  the  fflories  of  Trajan  were 

under  Dio-  o      ^  o  J 

cietian.  reucwed.  Mesopotamia  again  became  Boman ;  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  were  added  to  the  Empire ; 
Armenia,  again  the  vassal  of  Bome,  was  enlarged  at 
the  expense  of  Persia,  and  Iberia  was  once  more  a 
Boman  dependency.  In  the  third  stage  the  Boman 
frontier  again  went  back.  The  wars  of  the  second 
Sapor  did  little  but  deprive  Bome  of  two  Mesopo- 

surrender    tamian  fortrcsscs.      But  after  the  fall  of  Julian  the 

ofprovinces 

^y  J^^"»-   lands  beyond  the  Tigris  were  given  back  to  Persia ; 

even  Nisibis  was  yielded,  and  the  Persian  frontier  again 
^Armenia,  ^eachcd  the  Euphrates.  Armenia  was  now  tossed  to 
^'-  and  fro,  conquered  and  reconquered,  till  the  kingdom 

was  divided  between  the  vassals  of  the  two  Empires, 
P*\"*"*- .  a  division  which  was  again  confirmed  by  the  hundred 

drod  1  ears'  ^  -^ 

J*!***-  years'  peace  between  Bome  and  Persia.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Bome  at  the  time  when 
the  West-Goths  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
dominion  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine,  when  Goth  and 
Boman  joined  together  to  overthrow  the  mingled  host 
of  Attila  at  Ch&lons,  and  when  the  first  English  keels 
were  on  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 
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This  then  is  the  picture  of  the  civilized  world  at  chap. 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  whole  of  the  West-  ^ — r^ — - 
em  dominions  of  Home,  including  Italy  and  Borne 
herself,  have  practically,  if  not  everywhere  formally, 
•fidlen  away  from  the  Eoman  Empire.  The  whole 
West  is  under  the  rule  of  Teutonic  kings.  Th6 
Frank  has  become  supreme  in  northern  Gaul,  without 
losing  his  ancient  hold  on  western  and  central*  Ger- 
many. The  West-Goth  reigns  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine ; 
the  Burgundian  reigns  in  the  lands  between  the  Bhone 
and  the  Alps.  Italy  and  the  l^nds  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Hadriatic  have  become,  in  substance 
though  not  in  name,  an  East-Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  countries  of  the  European  mainland,  though  cut  oflf 
from  Boman  poUtical  dominion,  are  far  from  being  cut 
oflf  from  Boman  influences.  The  Teutonic  settlers,  if 
conquerors,  are  also  disciples.  Their  rulers  are  every- 
where Christian ;  in  Northern  Gaul  they  are  even 
Orthodox.  Africa,  imder  the  Arian  Vandal,  is  far 
more  utterly  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  Bome  than 
the  lands  ruled  either  by  the  Catholic  Frank  or  by  the 
Arian  Goth.  To  the  north  of  the  Franks  lie  the 
independent  tribes  of  Germany,  still  untouched  by  any 
Boman  influence.  They  are  beginning  to  find  them- 
selves new  homes  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  purely  barbarian  and  heathen 
conquest,  to  sever  from  the  Empire  all  that  they 
conquered  yet  more  tlioroughly  than  Afi:ica  itself  was 
severed.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  Boman  power  Hves  on  in  the  New  Bome,  with  a 
dominion  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  by  various 
enemies,  but  with  a  frontier  which  has  varied  but  little 
since  the  time  of  Aurelian.    No  lasting  Teutonic  settle- 
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ment  has  been  made  within  its  borders.  In  its  endless 
wars  with  Persia,  its  frontier  sometimes  advances  and 
sometimes  retreats.  In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  seer 
how  much  of  life  still  clung  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Boman  name,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  ancient' 
dominion  of  Eome  could  still  be  won  back  again. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


THE   FINAL   DIVISION   OP  THE   EMPIRE. 


§  1 .  The  Reunion  of  the  Empire, 

The  main  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  the     chap. 
history,  and  therefore  in  the  historical  geography,  of 


the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  is  the  continued  if  Ro^an^ 
existence  of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  was  still  the  Eoman 
Empire,  although  the  seat  of  its  dominion  was  no  longer 
at  the  Old  Rome,  although  for  a  while  the  Old  Rome  was 
actually  separated  from  the  Eoman  dominion.  Graul, 
Spain,  Africa,  Italy  itself,  had  been  lopped  away.  Britain 
had  fallen  away  by  another  process.  But  the  Eoman 
rule  went  on  undisturbed  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  even  in  the  West  the  memory  of  that  rule 
had  by  no  means  wholly  died  out.  Teutonic  kings  Position  of 
ruled  in  all  the  countries  of  the  West ;  but  nowhere  on  nk  kings 
the  continent  had  they  become  national  sovereigns. 
They  were  still  simply  the  chiefs  of  their  own  people 
reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Eoman  population.  The 
Romans  meanwhile  everywhere  looked  to  the  Caesar  of 
the  New  Rome  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  from  whose 
rule  they  had  been  unwillingly  torn  away.  Both  in  Spain 
and  in  Italy  the  Gothic  kings  had  settled  in  the  country 
as  Imperial  lieutenants  with  an  Imperial  commission. 
The  formal  aspect  of  the  event  of  476  had  been  the  re- 
union of  the  Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern.   It  was 
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perfectly  natural  therefore  that  the  sole  Eoman  Emperor 
reigning  in  the  New  Eome  should  strive,  whenever  he 
had  a  chance,  to  win  back  territories  which  he  had 
never  formally  surrendered,  and  that  the  Boman  in- 
habitants of  those  territories  should  welcome  him  as  a 
deliverer  from  barbarian  masters.  The  geographical 
limits  within  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  £oman  power  was  practically  confined,  the 
phsenomena  of  race  and  language  within  those  limits, 
might  have  suggested  another  course.  But  considera- 
tions of  that  kind  are  seldom  felt  at  the  time ;  they 
are  the  reflexions  of  thoughtful  men  long  after.  The 
Eoman  dominion,  at  the  accession  of  Justinian,  was 
shut  up  within  the  Greek  and  Oriental  provinces  of  the 
Empire ;  its  enemies  were  already  beginnmg  to  speak 
of  its  subjects  as  Greeks.  Its  truest  policy  would  have 
been  to  have  anticipated  several  centuries  of  history,  to 
have  taken  up  the  position  of  a  Greek  state,  defending 
its  borders  against  tlie  Persian,  withstanding  or  inviting 
the  settlement  of  the  Slave,  but  leaving  the  now 
Teutonic  West  to  develope  itself  undisturbed.  But 
in  such  cases  the  known  past  is  always  more  powerful 
than  the  unknown  future,  and  it  seemed  the  first  duty 
of  the  Boman  Emperor  to  restore  the  Boman  Empire 
to  its  ancient  extent. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  this 
work  was  carried  out  through  a  large  part  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Lost  provinces  were  won  back  in 
two  continents.  The  growth  of  independent  Teutonic 
powers  was  for  ever  stopped  in  Africa,  and  it  received 
no  small  check  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  was  enabled, 
through  the  weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Vandal  and  Gothic  kingdoms,  to  win  back  Africa  and 
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Italy  to  the  Empire.      The  work  was  done  by  the     chap. 
swords  of  Belisarius  and  Narses — the  Slave  and  the  ' — • — ' 


Persian  being  now  used  to  win  back  the  Old  Eome  to 
the  dominion  of  the  New.     The  short  Vandal  war  re-  Vandai 
stored  Africa  in  the  Eoman  sense,  and  a  large  part  of  S^. 
Mauritania,  to  the  Empire.     The  long  Gothic  war  won  Gothic  war. 

537—554. 

back  lUyricum,  Italy,  and  the  Old  Home.     Italy  and 
Afiica  were  still  ruled  from  Eavenna  and  from  Car- 
thage ;  but  they  were  now  ruled  not  by  Teutonic  kings, 
but  by  Byzantine  exarchs.     Meanwhile,  while  the  war  conaucst  of 
with  the  East-Goths  was  going  on  in  Italy,  a  large  part  ^Lin!™ 
of  southern  Spain   was  won   back    from    the  West- 
Goths.    Two  Teutonic  kingdoms  were  thus  wiped  out ; 
a  third  was  weakened,  and  the  acquisition  of  so  great 
a  line  of  sea-coast,  together  with  the  great  islands, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  gave 
the  Empire  an  undisputed  supremacy  by  sea.     In  one 
comer  only,  did  the  Imperial  frontier  even  nominally 
go    back,    or   any   Teutonic    power    advance  at  its 
expense.     The  sea-board  of  Provence,  which  had  long  Provence 
been  practically  lost  to  the  Empire,  was  now  formally  Fnmka, 
ceded  to  the  Franks.     In  this  one  corner  the  Eoman 
Terminus  withdrew. 

In  a  geographical  aspect  the  map  of  Europe  has  oeographi- 
seldom  been  so  completely  changed  within  a  single  under*"^^ 

-      .  ,  .  #.  T       •    •  k      Justinian. 

generation  as  it  was  dunng  the  reign  of  Justmian.  At 
his  accession  his  dominion  was  bounded  to  the  west  by 
the  Hadriatic,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  whole 
of  the  Hadriatic  coast.  Under  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
Eoman  arms  and  the  Eoman  law  were  again  extended 
to  the  Ocean.  The  Eoman  dominion  was  indeed  no 
longer  spread  round  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  Imperial  territories  were  no  longer  contin- 
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uous  as  of  old :  but,  if  the  Empire  was  not  still,  as  it  had 
once  been,  the  only  power  in  the  Mediterranean  lands, 
it  had  again  become  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest 
Effecte  of     power.    Moreover,  by  the  recovery  of  so  large  an  extent 

JoBtinian  8  . 

tonquesu.  of  Latin-spcaking  territory,  the  tendency  of  the  Empire 
to  change  into  a  Greek  or  Oriental  state  was  checked 
for  several  centuries.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
w^ith  the  geographical,  not  with  the  political  or  moral 
aspect  of  the  conquests  of  Justinian.  Some  of  those 
conquests,  like  those  of  Trajan,  were  hardly  more  than 
momentary.  But  the  changes  which  they  made  for  the 
time  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  and 
the  effect  of  those  changes  remained,  both  in  history 
and  geography,  long  after  their  immediate  results  were 
again  undone. 

§  2.  Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  hindered  the  growth  of 
a  national  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Italy,  such  as  grew  up 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  they  practically  made  the  cradle 
of  the  Empire,  Eome  herself,  an  outlying  dependency 
of  her  great  colony  by  the  Bosporos.  But  the  reunion 
of  all  Italy  with  the  Empire  lasted  only  for  a  moment. 
The  conquest  was  only  just  over  when  a  new  set  of 
Teutonic  conquerors  appeared  in  Italy.  These  were 
Pannonian  the  Lombards^  who,  in  the  great  wandering,  had  made 

kingdom  of  .  .  •  t-»  •  i  i  • 

theLom-  their  way  into  the  ancient  rannonia  about  the  time 
that  the  East  Goths  passed  into  Italy.  They  were  thus 
settled  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Western 
Empire.  But  the  Eoman  power  had  now  quite  passed 
away  from  those  regions,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  in 
Pannonia  was  practically  altogether  beyond  the  Impe- 
rial  borders ;  it  had  not  even  that  Eoman  tinge  which 


bards. 
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affected  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  kingdoms.     To  the     chap. 

V. 

east  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  ancient  Dacia,  another  '^ — * — ' 
Teutonic  kingdom  had  arisen ;  that  of  the  Gepidce^  a  Gepid«. 
people  seemingly  closely  akin  to  the  Goths.     The  pro- 
cess of  wandering  had  brought  the  Turanian  Avars  into  Avtm. 
those  parts,  and  their  presence  seriously  affected  all  later 
history  and  geography.     With  the  Gepidse  in  Dacia 
and  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  there  was  a  chance  of 
two  Teutonic  states  growing  up  on  the  borders  of  East  Teutonic 

powers 

and  West.    These  might  possibly  have  played  the  same  on  the 
part  in  the  East  which  the  Franks  and  Goths  played  in  i>*nube. 
the  West,  and  they  might  thus  have  altogether  changed 
the  later  course  of  history.     But  the  Lombards  allied 
themselves  with  the  Avars.     In  partnership  with  their  TheOcpid* 

'  overthrown 

barbarian   allies,  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  by  the 

•^  ^  Lombards 

Gepidae,  and  they  themselves  passed  into  Italy.     Thus  ^^  Avars. 

the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers  in  those  regions  was  J^^"" 

stopped.     A  new  and  far  more  dangerous  enemy  was  ^^^  ^^'y* 

brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Empire,  and 

the  way  was  opened  for  the  Slavonic  races  to  play 

in  some  degree  the  same  part  in  the  East  which  the 

Teutons  played  in  the  West.     But  while  the  East  lost 

this  chance  of  renovation,  for  such  it  would  have  been, 

the  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy  was  the  beginning  of  a 

new  Teutonic  power  in  that  country.    But  it  was  not  a  character 

^  '^  of  the 

power  which  could  possibly  grow  up  into  a  national  Lombard 
Teutonic  kingdom  of  all  Italy,  as  the  dominion  of  the 
East-Goths  might  well  have  done.     The  Lombard  con- 
quest of  Italy  was  at  no  time  a  complete  conquest ;  part  incomplete 

conquest  of 

of  the  land  was  won  by  the  Lombards ;  part  was  kept  ^^r- 
by  the  Emperors ;  and  the  Imperial  and  Lombard  pos- 
sessions intersected  one  another  in  a  way  which  hindered 
the  growth  of  any  kind  of  national  unity  under  either 
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CHAP,     power.     The  new  settlers  founded  the  great  Lombard 
-^  kingdom  in  the  North  of  Italy,  which  has  kept  the 


V. 


Lombard     Lombard  name  to  this  dav,  and  the  smaller  Lombard 

dachies.  " 

states  of  Spoleto  and  Benevenium.    But  a  large  part  of 
Italy  stUl  remained  to  the   Empire.      Eavenna,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Exarchs,  Eome  itself,  Naples,  and 
Imperial      the  island  city  of  Venice  were  all  centres  of  districts 
in  July,      which  still  acknowledged  the  Imperial  rule.     The  Em- 
perors also  kept  the  extreme  southern  points  of  both 
the  peninsulas  of  Southern  Italy,  and,  for  the  present, 
the  three  great  islands.   The  Lombard  Kings  were  con- 
stantly threatening  Eome  and  Eavenna.     Eome  never 
fell  into  their  hands,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
Ravenna     ccutury  Eavcuna  was  taken,  and  with  it  the  district 

taken  by  "^ 

j^«Loni-  specially  known  as  the  Exarchate  was  annexed  to  the 
f.768.  Lombard  dominion.  But  this  greatest  extent  of  the 
Lombard  power  caused  its  overthrow :  for  it  led  to  a 
chain  of  events  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  ended 
in  transferring  not  only  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  the 
Imperial  crown  of  the  West  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

§  3.  Bise  of  the  Saracens. 

But,  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revolutions 
which  took  place  among  the  already  existing  powers  of 
Western  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  geogra- 
phical changes  which  were  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
absolutely  new  actors  on  two  sides  of  the  Empire.  One 
point  however  may  be  noticed  here,  as  standing  apart 
from  the  general  course  of  events,  namely,  that  the 
Boman       Eomau  proviucc  in  Spain  was  won  gradually  back  by 

province 

in  Spain  re-  the  Wcst-Goths.     The  inland  cities,  as  Cordova,  were 

covered  by 

^B^o^bs.    hardly  kept  forty  years,  and  the  whole  of  the  Imperial 
€16-624.     possessions  in  Spain  were  lost  during  the  reign  of 
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Heraclius.     Thus  the  great  dominion  which  Justinian    chap. 


had  won  back  in  the  West,  important  as  were  its  his-  ^-^ — ^ — 
torical  results,  was  itself  of  very  short  duration ;  a  large 
part  of  Italy  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  won,  and 
the  recovered  dominion  in  Spain  did  not  abide  more 
than  ninety  years. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  coiu^e  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nations  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
unimportant  began  to  play  a  great  part  in  history  and 
greatly  to  change  the  face  of  the  map.     These  new 
powers  fall  under  two  heads  ;  those  who  appeared  on 
the  northern  and  those  who  appeared  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Empire.     The  nations  who  appeared 
on  the  North  were,  like  the  early  Teutonic  invaders 
of  the  Empire,  ready  to  act,  if  partly  as  conquerors, 
partly    also    as    disciples ;    those  who   appeared   on 
the  East  were  the  champions  of  an  utterly  different 
system  in  religion  and  everything  else.    In  short,  the 
old  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West  now  takes  a  distinctly 
aggressive  form  on  the  part  of  the  East.     As  long  as 
the  Sassanid  dynasty  lasted,  Rome  and  Persia  still  con-  wtn  be- 
tinned  their  old  rivalry  on  nearly  equal  terms.     The  Rome  and 
long  wars  between  the  two  Empires  made  httle  differ- 
ence in  their  boundaries.     In  the  last  stage  of  their  wtn  of 
warfare  Chosroes  took  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,   and  andH*- 
encamped  at  Chalk6d6n.     Heraclius  pressed  his  eastern  eoft-e-ik 
victories  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  under 
Trajan.      But   even  these  great  campaigns  made  no 
lasting  difference  in  the   map,  except  so  far  as,  by 
weakening  Eome  and  Persia-  alike,  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  greatest  change  of  all.     More  important  to  ExtensioB 
geography  was  a  change  which  took  place  at  somewhat  ^^^^ 
earlier  time  when,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  ffrfiliSit. 
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CHAP.    Roman  power  was  extended  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine  in  Colchis  or  Lazica.     The  southern  borders  of 


^1     .     - 


each  Empire  were  to  some  extent  protected  by  the 
The  Art-  dominion  of  dependent  Arabian  kings,  the  Ghassanides 
of  Kome      being  vassals  of  Rome,  and  the  Ldchmites  to  the  east  of 

and  Persia.  °       . . 

them  being  vassals  of  Persia.  But  a  change  came 
presently  which  altogether  overthrew  the  Persian 
kingdom,  which  deprived  the  Roman  Empire  of  its 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  African  provinces,  and  which 
gave  both  the  Empire  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of 
the  West  an  enemy  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from 
any  against  whom  they  hitherto  had  to  strive. 

The  cause  which  wrought  such  abiding  changes  was 
Rise  of  the   the  Hsc  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet  and  his  first 
followers.      A  new  nation,  that  of  the  Arabs,  now 
became  dominant  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
lands  for  beyond  its  boundaries.     Tlie  scattered  tribes 
Arabia       of  Arabia  were  first  gathered  together  into  a  single 
w»J«        power  by  Mahomet  himself,  and  under  his  successors 
622-682.      ihey  undertook   to   spread   the   Mahometan   religion 
wherever  their  swords  could  carry  it.     And,  with  the 
Mahometan    religion,    they   carried   also   the   Arabic 
language,  and  what  we  may  call  Eastern  civilization  as 
opposed  to  Western.     A  strife,  in  short,  now  begins 
between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.     Rome  and  Persia, 
with  all  their  differences,  were  both  of  them  Aryan 
Conquests    powcrs.     The  most  amazing  thing  is  the  extraordinary 
Saracens,     spccd  with  which  the  Saraccus  pressed  their  conquests 
at  the  expense  of  both  Rome  and  Persia,  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  slow  advance  both  of  Roman  con- 
quest and  of  Teutonic  settlement.    In  the  course  of  less 
than  eighty  years,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  formed 
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a  dominion  greater  than  that  of  Borne,  and,  for  a  short    chap. 


time,  the  will  of  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet  was  obeyed  ' — ^ — ' 
from  the  Ocean  to  lands  beyond  the  Indus.     In  a  few  lom  of 
campaigns  the  Empire  lost  all  its  possessions  beyond  provinces 
Mount  Tauros ;  that  is,  it  lost  one  of  the  three  great  632-039. 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  that  namely  in  which  neither 
Greek  nor  Boman  civihzation  had  ever  thoroughly 
taken  root. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  thus  dismembered, 
the  rival  power  of  Persia  was  not  merely  dismembered, 
but  utterly  overwhelmed.    The  Persian  nationality  was  saracen 

couquest  of 

as^ain,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Parthians,  held  down  under  Pewia. 

^     ^  J  ^  '  682-651. 

a  foreign  power,  to  revive  yet  again  ages  later.  But  the 
Saracen  power  was  very  for  from  merely  taking  the 
place  of  its  Parthian  and  Persian  predecessors.  The 
mission  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  was  a  mission  of 
universal  conquest,  and  that  mission  they  so  far  carried 
out  as  altogether  to  overthrow  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  Rome  in  her  own  Mediterranean.  Under  Justinian, 
if  the  Imperial  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
was  not  absolutely  continuous,  the  small  exceptions  in 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  and  Gaul  and 
Spain,  even  where  they  were  not  Boman,  were  at  least 
Christian.  But  now  a  gradual  advance  of  sixty-four 
years  annexed   the   Boman   dominions  in  Africa  to  Saracen 

conquest  of 

the  Mahometan  dominion.  Thence  the  Saracens  passed  Afhca. 

^  647-711. 

into  Spain,  and  found  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  an  or  Spain. 
easier  prey  than  the  Boman  provinces.  Within  three 
years  after  the  final  conquest  of  Africa,  the  whole 
peninsula  was  conquered,  save  where  the  Christian  still 
held  out  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
Saracen  power  was  even  carried  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
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CHAP,     into  the  province  of  Septimania,  the  remnant  of  the 

' — ^ — •  Gaulish  dominion  of  the  West-Gothic  kings,   Narbonne, 

pSSe.    Aries,  Nimes,  all  became  for  a  while  Saracen  cities. 

n^TW.  I^  ^^^  w^y»  ^^  ^^  three   continents  round   the 

Mediterranean,  Rome  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 

Eflects  of     while  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  she  had  now  a  neigh- 

oonqnesL     bour  and  an  enemy  of  quite  another  kind  from  any 

which  she  had  had  before.     The  Teutonic  conquerors, 

if  conquerors,  had  been  also  disciples ;   they  became 

part  of  the   Latin  world.     The  Persian,  though  his 

rivalry  was  religious   as   well   as  pohtical,  was  still 

merely  a  rival,  fighting  along  a  single  line  of  frontier. 

But  every  province  that  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens 

was  utterly  lopped  away ;  it  became  the  possession  of 

men   altogether    alien  and  hostile  in  race,  language, 

manners,  and  religion.     A  large  part  of  the  Eoman 

world  passed  from  Aryan  and  Christian  to  Semitic  and 

DiflTerent     Mahometan  dominion.      But  the  essential  difierences 

fates  of  the 

Eaatem,      amoug  the  three  main  parts  of  the  Empire  now  showed 
Greek         thcmsclvcs  vcrv  clearly.     The  Eastern  provinces,  where 

provinoea.  . 

either  Eoman  or  Greek  life  was  always  an  exotic,  fell 

away  at  the  first  touch.     Africa,  as  being  so  greatly 

647-709.      Eomanized,  held  out  for  sixty  years.     The  provinces 

of  Asia  Minor,  now   thoroughly   Greek,   were  often 

ravaged,  but  never  conquered.     Spain  and  Septimania 

were  far  more  easily  conquered  than  Africa — a   sign 

perhaps  that  the  West-Gothic  rule  was   still  felt   as 

foreign  by  the  Eoman  inhabitants. 

With  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  undivided  Saracenic 

Empire,  the  dominion  of  the  single  Caliph,  reached  its 

Greatest      greatest  extent  in  the  three  continents.    Detached  con- 
extent  of     ^ 

Saracen       Qucsts  iu  EuroDC  wcrc  made  long  after,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Saracen  power  went  back.      Forty  years 
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later  they  lost  Sind,  their  furthest  possession  to  the  East.     chap. 


Five  years  later  Spain  became  the  seat  of  a  rival  dynasty,  ' — • — ' 
which  after  a  while  grew  into  a  rival  Caliphate.     In  the  sepkratioii 
same  year  the  Saracen  dominion  for  the  first  time  went  766. 
back  in  Europe.     The  battle  of  Tours  answers  to  the  Battle  of 
repulse  of  Attila  at  Ch&lons ;  it  did  not  make  changes,  732!'*' 
but  hindered  them  ;  but  before  long  the  one  province  Prankish 
which  the  Saracens  held  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  that  of  sepSm*-  ' 
Septimania  or  Gothia^  was  won  from  them  by  the  766. 
Franks. 

§  4.  Settlements  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

The  movements  of  the  sixth  century  began  to  bring 
into  notice  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations 
which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  both 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  These  nations  were  the  Movements 
Slaves.  It  is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  slaves, 
trace  their  earlier  history ;  but  the  movements  of  the 
Avars  in  the  sixth  century  seem  to  have  had  much  the 
same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which  the  movements  of  the 
Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had  upon  the  Teutons.  The 
inroads  of  the  Avars  had,  as  we  have  seen,  checked  the 
growth  of  Teutonic  powers  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and 
had  led  to  the  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy.  But  the 
Avars  only  formed  the  vanguard  of  a  number  of  Tura- 
nian nations,  some  at  least  of  them  Turkish,  which  were 
now  pressing  westward.  The  Avars  formed  a  great  king-  Kingdom  of 
dom  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Danube ;  to  the  east  of 
these,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  border- 
ing on  the  outlying  possessions  and  allies  of  the  Em- 
pire in  those  regions,  lay  Magyars,  Patzinaks^  and  the  Mafryaw, 
greater  dominion  of  the  Chazars.  All  these  play  a  part 
in  Byzantine  history ;  and  the  Avars  were  in  the  seventh 

I 
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CHAP,    century  the  most  dangerous  invaders  and  ravagers  of 


-"^-^ —  the  Boman  territory.  But  south  of  the  Danube  they 
appeared  mainly  as  ravagers ;  geography  knows  them 
only  in  their  settled  kingdom  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
Even  that  kingdom  lasted  no  very  great  time ;  the  real 
importance  of  all  these  migrations  consists  in  the  effect 
which  they  had  on  the  great  Aryan  race  which  now 

North-       begins  to  take  its  part  in  history.     The  Slaves  seem  to 

and  South-  havc  bceu  driven  by  the  Turanian  incursions  in  two 

Slaves  directions;  to  the  North-west  and  to  the  South-west 
The  North-western  division  gave  rise  to  more  than  one 
European  state,  and  their  relations  with  Germany  form 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Empire. 
These  North-western  Slaves  do  not  become  of  import- 
ance till  a  little  later.  But  the  South- western  division 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.  Their  position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  is  a  kind  of  shadow  of  the  position  held  by  the 

Analogy     Teutouic  uatious  with  regard  to  the  Western  Empire. 

r^"^  The  Slaves  play  m  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly 
and  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquerors, 
half  disciples,  which  the  Teutons  played  in  the  West. 
During  the  sixth  century  they  appear  only  as  ravagers ; 
in  the  seventh  they  appear  as  settlers.     There  seems  no 

suvonic     doubt  that  Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic  settlements 

settlements  i        n     ^       t\         \  ^ 

under         south  of  the  Dauube,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  defence 

Heradios. 

C.620.  against  the  more  dangerous  Avars.  Much  like  the  Teu- 
tonic settlers  in  the  West,  the  Slaves  came  in  at  first  as 
colonists  under  Imperial  authority,  and  presently  became 
practically  independent.  A  number  of  Slavonic  states 
thus  arose  in  the  lands  north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic, 
as  Serviay  Chrobatia  or  Croatia^  Cannthf\  of  which  the 
first  I  wo  are  historically  connected  with  the  Eastern, 
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and  the  third  with  the  Western  Empire.      Istria  and     chap. 
Dalmatia  now  became  Slavonic,  with  the  exception  of  ' — ^ — ' 
the  maritime  cities,  which,  among  many  vicissitudes, 
clave  to  the  Empire.    And  even  among  them  consider- 
able revolutions  took  place.     Thus  Salona  was  ,  de-  Destmc- 

tion  of 

stroyed,  and  out  of  Diocletian's  palace  in  its  neigh-  Saiona, 

689. 

bourhood  arose  the  new  city  of  Spcdato,  The  Dalmatian  origin  of 
Epidauroa  was  also  destroyed,  and  Rcbgusa  took  its  andiu- 
place.  In  many  of  these  inroads  Slavea  and  Avars  were 
mixed  up  together ;  but  the  lasting  settlements  were 
all  Slavonic.  And  the  state  of  things  which  thus  began 
has  been  lasting ;  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  is  still  a  Slavonic  land  with  an  Italian  fringe.. 

In  these  migrations  the  Slaves  (Msplaced  whatever  oispiace- 

1    p       n     ^  "x  1  Til      •  "111      ment  of  th 

remnants  were  left  of  the  old  Ulynan  race  m  the  lands  lUyrians 
near  the  Danube.   They  have  themselves  to  some  extent 
taken  the  Illyrian  name,  a  change  which  has  sometimes 
led  to  confusion.     But  at  the  time  the  movement  went 
much  further  south  than  this.     The  Slaves  pressed  on  into 
a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and,  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  whole  of  those  coun-  Extent  of 
tries,  except  the  fortified  cities  and  a  fringe  along  the  settlement 
coast,  were  practically  cut  off  from  the  Empire.  The  name 
of  Slavinia  reached  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesos, 
leaving  to  the  Empire  only  islands  and  detached  points 
of  coast  from  Yenice   round  to  Tkessalonica.     Their 
settlements  in  these  regions  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an 
ancient  name,  and  the  word  Mcteedonian  now  began  to 
mean  Slavonie.     And  it  must  have  been  at  this  time 
that  the  lUyrians,  the  Skipetar  or  Albanians,  pressed  Aibauiaiw. 
southward  and  formed  those  colonies  in  Greece,  some  of 
which  still  keep  the  Albanian  language,  while  the  Sla- 
vonic langiis^e  has  vanished  from  those  lands  for  ages. 

i2 
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CHAP.     The  Slavonic  occupation  of  Greece  is  a  fact  which  must 


^ — ^ — '  neither  be  forgotten  nor  exaggerated.    It  certainly  did 
Nnture  of    Hot  amount  to  an  extirpation  of  the  Greek  nation ;  but 

Slavonic        .  •    i       t  i  •  /•       i 

wttienient    it  certaiulv  did  amount  to  an  occupation  of  a  large  part 

in  (iRoece.  *'  ^  /  c      i 

of  the  country,  which  was  Hellenized  afresh  from  those 
cities  and  districts  which  remained  Greek  or  Eoman. 
While  these  changes  were  going  on  in  the  Hadriatic 
and  jEgaean  lands,  another  immigration  later  in  the 
seventh  century  took  place  in  the  lands  south  of  the 
lower  Danube,  and  drov^  back  tlie  Imperial  frontier 
Settlement   to  Haunos.     This  was  the  incursion  of  the  Bulgarians^ 

of  tlie  Bui-  ,  rr,  .  1-1 

frarinns.  auothcr  Turanian  people,  but  one  whose  history  has 
been  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  Turanian  immi- 
grants. By  mixture  with  Slavonic  subjects  and  neigh- 
bours they  became  practically  Slavonic,  and  they  still 

The  East;    remain  a  people  speaking  a  Slavonic  language.    Thus 

ern  Empire  ,  t  i       •  -n     i 

tut i^hort in  the  Empire,  though  it  still  kept  its  possessions  in 
j)enini.uia.  Jtaly  with  thc  great  Mediterranean  islands,  though  its 
hold  on  Western  Africa  lasted  on  into  the  eighth 
century,  though  it  still  kept  outlying  possessions  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  was 
cut  short  in  that  gi'eat  peninsula  which  seems  made 
•to  be  the  immediate  possession  of  the  New  Eome. 
Moitj  in-  But,  exactly  as  happened  in  the  West,  the  loss  of 

(Unstj^nH-    political  dominion  carried  with  it  the  gi'owth  of  moral 
"''^*  ^'        dominion.     The  nations  which  pressed  into  these  pro- 
vinces gradually  accepted  Christianity  in  its  Eastern 
foriiL,  and  they  liave  always  looked  up  to  the  New  Eome 
with  a  feeling  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  strong  in  de- 
gree, as  that  with  which  the  West  has  looked  up  to  the 
Extent  of    Old  Rome.    But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
hlnpire.^™  though  the  Imperial  power  still  held  posts  here  and 
there  from  the  pillars  of  Heraklos  to  the  Kimmerian 
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Bosporos,  Saracens  on  the  one  side  and  Slaves  on  the    ckap. 
Other  had  cut  short  the  continuous  Roman  dominion  to  — '- — ' 


a  comparatively  narrow  space.  The  unbroken  posses- 
sions of  Caesar  were  now  confined  to  Thrace  and  that 
soUd  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  the  Saracens  con- 
stantly ravaged,  but  never  conquered.  Mountains  had 
taken  place  of  rivers  as  the  great  boundaries  of  the  Em- 
pire :  instead  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
Eoman  Terminus  had  fallen  back  to  Haimos  and  Tauros. 

^  5.  The-  Transfer  of  the  Western  Empire  to 

the  Franks. 

Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  the  West,  and  trace  Growth  a 

1  1       /•    1  1-1  1  •  the  Franks. 

the  growth  of  the  great  power  which  was  there  growmg 
up,  a  power  which,  while  the  elder  Empire  was  thus 
cut  short  in  the  East,  was  in  the  end  to  supplant  it 
in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  a  rival  Empire.  For 
a  while  the  Franks  and  the  Empire  had  only  occasio- 
nal dealings  with  each  other.  Next  to  Britain^  which 
had  altogether  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Eoman  worlds 
the  part  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was  least  afiected 
by  the  re-awakening  of  the  Eoman  power  in  the  East 
was  the  former  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  The 
power  of  the  Franks  was  fast  spreading,  both  in  their  old 
home  in  Germany  and  in  their  new  home  in  Gaul.   The  Fraukj«h 

^^  ^  conquest  of 

victory  of  Chlodwi«f  over  the  Alemanni  made  the  Franks  ^^^  ^]^- 
the  leading  people  of  Germany.  The  two  German 
powers  which  had  so  long  been  the  chief  enemies  of 
the  Eoman  power  along  the  Ehine  were  now  united. 
Throughout  the  sixth  century  the  German  dominion  of 
the  Franks  was  growing.  The  Frankish  supremacy  was 
extended  over  Thurinrfia,  and  later  in  the  century  over  rihgfan«,*e! 
Bavaria.     The  Bavaria  of  this  age,  it  must  be  remem-  of  Bivaru. 
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CHAP,    bered,  has  a  much  wider  extent  than  the  name  has  in 

' — r — '  modem  geography,  reaching  to  the  northern  borders  of 

Italy.     The  Bavarians  seem  to  have  been  themselves 

but  recent  settlers  in  the  land  between  the  Alps  and  the 

Danube;    but  their  immigration  and  their  reduction 

under  Frankish  supremacy  made  the  lands  immediately 

south  of  the  Danube  thoroughly  Teutonic,  as  the  earlier 

Frankish  conquests  had  done  by  the  lands  immediately 

west  of  the  Bhine.     Long  before  this  time,  the  Franks 

had  greatly  extended  their  dominions  in  Gaul   also. 

Conquest     In  the  later  years  of  Chlodwig  the  greater  part  of 

uuneT>07-  Aquitaiue  was   won  from  the  West-Goths.     Further 

Burgundy,  conqucsts  at  their  expense  were  afterwards  made,  and 

about  the  same   time  Burgundy  came  under  Frankish 

supremacy. 

The  Franks  now  held,  either  in  possession  or  de- 
pendence, the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  stiU  shut  out  froaa  the  Mediterranean.  The  West- 
Goths  still  kept  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone, 
the  land  of  Septimania  or  Gothia,  to  which  the  last  name 
clave  as  being  now  the  only  Gothic  part  of  Gaul.  The 
land  which  was  specially  Provincia^  the  first  Eoman  pos- 
session in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  coast  from  the  Shone  to 
the  Alps,  formed  part  of  the  East-Gothic  dominions  of 
Theodoric.  An  invasion  of  Italy  during  the  long  wars 
between  the  Goths  and  Eomans  failed  to  establish  a 
Frankish  dominion  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
But  as  the  Franks,  by  their  conquest  of  Burgundy,  were 
now  neighbours  of  Italy,  it  led  to  a  further  enlargement 
of  their  Gaulish  dominions,  and  to  tlieir  first  acquisition 
of  a  Mediterranean  sea-board.  It  was  now  that  Massa- 
Cession  of    lia,  Arclatc,  and  the  rest  of  the  Province  were,  by  an 

Provence.      t  •    t  t*     ^        ^  •  /•   t  •    i 

536.  imperial  grant,  one  of  the  last  exercises  of  Imperial 
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power  in  those  regions,  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the     chap. 


Franks.  By  the  time  that  the  Eoman  reconquest  of  " 
Italy  was  completed,  the  Frankish  dominion,  united  for  Extent  of 
a  moment  under  a  sincle  head*  took  in  the  whole  of  ^  ^'o™*- 
Gtiul,  except  the  small  remaining  West-Gothic  territory, 
together  with  central  Germany  and  a  supremacy  over 
the  Southern  German  lands.  To  the  north  lay  the  still 
independent  tribes  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  Frisian  and 
Saxon. 

As  the  Frankish  dominion  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
European  history  and  geography,  a  part  in  truth  second 
only  to  that  played  by  the  Eoman  dominion,  it  will 
be  needful  to  consider  the  historical  position  of  the  Portion  of 
Franks.  Their  dominion  was  that  of  a  German  people 
who  had  made  themselves  dominant  alike  in  Germany 
and  in  Gaul.  But  it  was  only  in  a  small  part  of 
the  Frankish  territory  that  the  Frankish  people  had 
actually  settled.     It  was  only  in  northern  Gaul  and  Thece»ion 

/  ^  .         ,  .  1  .    ,      ,  1  of  Gaulwh 

central  Germany,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  have  possessions, 
permanently  given  their  name,  that  the  Franks  can  be 
looked  on  as  really  occupying  the  land.  In  their 
German  territory  they  of  course  remained  German  ;  in 
northern  Gaul  their  position  answered  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations  which  had  formed  settlements 
within  the  Empire.  They  were  a  dominant  Teutonic 
race  in  a  Roman  land.  Gradually  they  adopted  the 
speech  of  the  conquered,  while  the  conquered  in 
the  end  adopted  the  name  of  the  conquerors.  But 
the  fusion  of  German  and  Roman  was  slower  in  the  siow  fusion 
Frankish  part  of  Gaul  than  elsewhere,  doubtless  be-  andRo- 

'  mans. 

cause  elsewhere  the  Teutonic  settlements  were  cut  off 
from  their  older  Teutonic  homes,  while  the  Franks 
in  Gaul  had  their  older  Teutonic  home  as  a   back- 
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CHAP,    ground.      Beyond  the  bounds  of  these  more  strictly 
Frankish  lands,  German  and  Gaulish,  the  dominion  of 


iindGauiuh  the  Frauks  was  at  most  a  poHtical  supremacy,  and  in 

dependen- 
cies of  the    no  sense  a  national  settlement.     In  Germany  Bavaria 

was  ruled  by  its  vassal  princes ;  in  Gaul  south  of  the 

Loire  the  Frank  was    at   most   an    external    ruler. 

Aquitaine  had  to  be  practically  conquered   over  and 

over  again,  and  new  dynasties  of  native  princes  were 

Eihnoiopy   coustantlv  nsiucr  UD.     The  Teutonic  element  in  these 

ofSouthem  ^  o      r 

OauL  lands,  an  element  much  sUghter  than  the  Teutonic 
element  in  Northern  Gaul,  is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic 
and  Burgundian.  The  native  Eomance  speech  of 
those  lands  is  wholly  different  from  the  Eomance 
speech  of  Northern  Gaul.  In  short,  there  was  really 
nothing  in  common  between  the  two  great  parts  of 
Gaul,  the  lands  south  and  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire, 
except  their  union,  first  under  Eoman  and  then  under 
Frankish  dominion.  And  in  Armorica  the  old  Celtic 
population,  strengthened  by  the  settlers  from  Britain, 
formed  another  and  a  yet  more  distinct  element. 

Divisionsof        Thus  there  were  within  the  Frankish  dominions 

the  Frank- 
ish domi-     Wide  national  diversities,  containing  the  germs  of  future 

divisions.  It  needed  a  strong  hand  even  to  keep  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Latin  Francia  together,  much  less  to 
keep  together  all  the  dependent  lands,  German  and 
Gaulish.  During  the  ages  while  the  Empire  was  being 
cut  short  by  Lombards,  Goths,  Slaves,  and  Saracens, 
the  Frankish  dominion  was  never  in  the  like  sort  cut 
short  by  foreign  settlements;  but  its  whole  history 
under  the  Merowingian  dynasty  is  a  history  of  divisions 
and  reunions.  The  tendencies  to  division  which  were 
inherent  in  the  condition  of  the  country  were  strength- 
ened by  endless  partitions  among  the  members  of  the 
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reigning  house.     Speaking   roughly,  it   may   be   said     chap. 
that   the   more   strictly  Frankish  territory  showed  a  — --^ — ' 
tendency  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern  or 
Teutonic  land,  Austria  or  Austrasia^  and  Neustria^  the  Austria 
Western  or  Komance  land.     These  were  severally  the  JVtustrku 
germs  which  grew  into  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and 
France.     As  for  the  mere  name  of  Francia,  Uke  other  ueeofthe 
names   of   the  kind,  it   shifted   its   geographical   use  Francia, 
according  to  the  wanderings  of  the  people  from  whom 
it  was  derived.     After  many  such  changes  of  meaning, 
it  gradually  settled  down  as  the  name  for  those  parts  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  where  it  still  abides.     There  are  the 
Teutonic  or  Austrian  Francia^  part  of  which  still  keeps 
the  name  of  Franken  or  Franconia,  and  the  Eomance 
or  Nenstrian  Francia,  which  by  various  annexations 
has  grown  into  modern  France, 

At  last,  after  endless  divisions,  reconquests,  and  re-  The  Kari- 
unions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Frankish  territory,  the  Dukes, 

.     .  .        .  687-762; 

whole  Frankish  dominion  was  ao;ain,  in  the  second  half  Kings, 

°        '  762-987. 

of  the  eighth  century,  joined  together  under  the  Austra- 
sian,  the  purely  German,  house  of  the  Karlings.  The 
Dukes  and  Kings  of  that  house  consohdated  and  ex- 
tended the  Frankish  dominion  in  every  direction.  Under 
Pippin  and  Charles  the  Great,  the  power  of  the  ruling 
race  was  more  firmly  established  over  the  dependent 
states,  such  as  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine.  Under  Pippin  Pippin 
the  conquest  of  the  Saracen  province  of  Septimania  septima- 

nift. 

extended  the  Frankish  power  over  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  762. 
and  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frankish  dominion  conquests 
was  extended  by  a  series  of  conquests  in  every  di-  the  Great. 

.  .  768-814. 

rection.  Of  these,  his  Itahan  conquests  were  rather 
the  winning  of  a  new  crown  for  the  Frankish  king 
than  the  extension  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.     But  the 
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CHAP,     conquest  of  Saxony  at  the  one  end  and  of  the  Spanish 

"^"-^ — '  March  at  the  other,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the 

Pannonian  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  were  in  the  strictest 

sense   extensions  of  the   Frankish   dominions.      The 

(;ennan      Frankish  power  which  now  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 

the  Frank-  worfd  was  a  power  essentially  German.     The  Franks 

ish  power.  ^  -^ 

and  their  kings,  the  kings  who  reigned  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Ebro,  were  German  in  blood,  speech,  and 
feeling ;  but  they  bore  rule  over  other  lands,  German, 
Latin,  and  Celtic,  in  many  various  degrees  of  in- 
corporation and  subjection. 
The  three  Thus  the  cflbct  of  the  Saracen  conquests  was  to  leave 

great  pow-    .  .        _^ 

era  of  the     m  Europc  ouc  purely  European  power,  namely  the 

eighth  cen-  ^  f  J  I  i  '  J 

gjp' ;         kingdom  of  the  Franks,  one  power  both  European  and 

Sarahs.     -Asiatic,   namely  the  Eoman  Empire  with  its  seat  at 

Constantinople,  and  one  power  at  once  Asiatic,  African, 

and  Eiu-opean,  namely  the  Saracen  Caliphate.     Through 

the  eighth  century  these  three  are  the  great  powers  of 

the  world,  to  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and 

Asia  form,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  mere  back- 

c*>«™cter    ground.  But  the  Caliphate,  as  a  Semitic  and  Mahometan 

Caliphate,    power,  could  bc  Europcau  only  in  a  geographical  sense. 

Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  independent  Saracen 

The  Saracen  domiuiou  in  Spain,  the  new  power  still  remained  an 

dominion  *  ^ 

in  Spain,  exotic.  A  gTcat  couutry  of  Western  Europe  was  no 
longer  ruled  from  Damascus  or  Bagdad ;  but  the  emir- 
ate, afterwards  Caliphate,  of  Cordova,  and  the  king- 
doms into  which  it  afterwards  broke  up,  still  remained 
only  geographically  European.  They  were  portions  of 
Asia — in  after  times  rather  of  Africa — thrusting  them- 
selves into  Europe,  like  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Car- 
thage in  earlier  times.  The  two  great  Cliristian  powers, 
the  two  great  really  European  powers,  are  the  Eoman  and 
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the  Frankish.    We  now  come  to  the  process  which  for     chap. 
a  while  caused  the  Koman  and  Frankish  names  to  have  *— ^ — ' 


the  same  meaning  within  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
by  which  the  two  seats  of  Eoman  dominion  were  again 
parted  asunder,  never  to  be  reunited. 

The  way  by  which   the   Koman    and    Frankish  Reiationsof 

•^        "^  the  Franks 

powers  came  to  affect  one  another  was  through  the  »ndthe 
affairs  of  Italy.   The  steps  by  which  the  Imperial  power 
was,  during  the  eigkth  century,  weakened  step  by  step 
in  the  territories  which  still  remained  to  the  Empire  in 
central  Italy  are,  either  from  an  ecclesiastical  or  from  The  imp©- 

,  rial  posses 

a  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  of  surpassing  interest.  «<>«» » 
But,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
openly  thrown  off,  no  change  was  made  on  the  map. 
The  events  of  those  times  which  did  make  a  change  on 
the  map  were,  first  the  conquest  of  the  Exarchate  by  Lombard 

conquest 

the  Lombards*  and  secondly,  the  overthrow   of  the  o^ti^e 

'  ^  •'^  Exarchate. 

Lombard  kingdom  itself  by  the  Frank   king  Charles  (>«throw 
the   Great.      The  Frankish   power  was   thus   at  last  J^^h!^ 
established  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  but  it  must  '^^• 
be  remarked  that   the   new  conquest  was  not  incor- 
porated with  the  Frankish  dominion.      Charles   held  Lombardy 

a  separate 

his  Italian  dominion  as  a  separate  dominion,  and  called  kingdom, 
himself  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.     He  also 
bore   the   title    of    Patrician    of  the   Romans ;    but, 
though   the   assumption    of    that   title   was   of  great 
political  significance,  it  did  not  affect  geography.     The  Title  of 

Patrician. 

title  of  Patrician  of  itself  implied  a  commission  from 
the  Emperor,  and,  though  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
Bishop  and  people  of  Eome  without  the  Imperial 
consent,  the  very  choice  of  the  title  showed  that 
the  Imperial  authority  was  not  formally  thrown  off. 
Charles,  as  Patrician,  was  virtually  sovereign  of  Eome, 
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CHAP,     and  his  acquisition  of  the  patriciate  practically  extended 
— ^ — '  his    dominion  from   the    Ocean   to   the  frontiers   of 


Nominal     Bcneventum.      But,  down  to  his  Imperial  coronation 

authority 

ofthe  in  the  last  week  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor 
who  reigned  in  the  New  Rome  was  still  the  nomi- 
nal sovereign  of  Jthe  old.  The  event  of  the  year  800, 
with  all  its  weighty  significance,  did  not  practically 
either  extend  the  territories  of  Charles  or  increase 
his  powers. 

Etfectof  Still  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  is  one  of 

the  Impe-  ^ 

tioii*or°*^  the  great  landmarks  both  of  history  and  of  historical 
swT^^      geography.     The  whole  ix)htical  system  of  Europe  was 
changed  when  the  Old  Borne  cast  ofi*  its  formal  alle- 
giance to  the  New,  and  chose  the  King  of  the  Franks 
and  Lombards  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Romans.    Though 
the  powers  of  Charles  were  not  increased  nor  his  domi- 
nions extended,  he  held  everything  by  a  new  title.    The 
Final  divi-  Romau  Empire  was  divided,  never  to  be  joined  together 
Empire.      again.     But  its  Western  half  now  took  in,  not  only 
the  greatest  of  its  lost  provinces,  but  vast  regions  which 
had  never  formed  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  days  of 
Trajan  himself.     Again,  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
older  Roman  Empire  had  been  the  absence  of  nationa- 
hty.     The  whole  civilized  world  had  become  Rome, 
(jrowin^     and  all  its  free  inhabitants  had  become  Romans.     But 
of  the  twJ  from  this  time  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire 
Gmnan  ^    bcgius  to  assume  something  like  a  national  character. 
East  and  West  alike  remained  Roman  in  name  and  in 
poUtical  traditions.     The  Old  Rome  was  the  nominal 
centre  of  one ;  the  New  Rome  was  both  the  nominal 
and  the  real  centre  of  the  other.     But  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  both  alike  ceased  from  this  time  to  be 
Roman.    The  Western  Empire  has  j>assed  to  a  German 


and  Greek. 
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king,  and  later  changes  tended  to  make  his  Empire     chap. 


more  and  more  German.  The  Eastern  Empire  mean-  ' — '- — ' 
while,  by  the  successive  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  of 
Latin  Africa,  and  of  Latin  Italy,  became  nearly  con- 
terminous with  those  parts  of  Eiu-ope  and  Asia  where 
the  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civilization  prevailed. 
From  one  point  of  view,  both  Empires  are  still  Boman ; 
from  another  point  of  view,  one  is  fast  becoming 
German,  the  other  is  fast  becoming  Greek.  And  the  Rivain-  of 
two  powers  into  which  the  old  Eoman  Empire  is  thus  Empire«. 
split  are  in  the  strictest  sense  two  Empires.  They  are 
no  longer  mere  divisions  of  an  Empire  which  has  been 
found  to  be  too  great  for  the  rule  of  one  man.  The 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West  are  no  longer  Imperial 
colleagues  dividing  the  administration  of  a  single  Empire 
between  them.  They  are  now  rival  potentates,  each 
claiming  to  be  exclusively  the  one  true  Eoman  Emperor, 
the  one  true  representative  of  the  common  predecessors 
of  both  in  the  days  when  the  Empire  was  still  un- 
divided. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  The  two 
change  which  now  happened  to  the  Christian  Empire,  *^  **  **" 
had  happened  earliet  in  the  century  to  the  Maho- 
metan Empire.  The  establishment  of  a  rival  dynasty 
at  Cordova,  even  though  the  assumption  of  the  actual 
title  of  Caliph  did  not  follow  at  once,  was  exactly 
analogous  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival  Empire 
in  the  Old  Rome.  The  Mediterranean  world  has  now 
four  great  powers,  the  two  rival  Christian  Empires, 
and  the  two  rival  Mahometan  Caliphates.  Among 
these,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  is  hostile  to  its 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  religion,  and  friendly  to 
its  neighbour's  rival.     The  Western   Emperor   is  the 
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enemy  of  the  Western  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern. 

The  Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy   of  the  Eastern 

ofthefem-  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the   Western.     Thus  the  four 

fiaiiphmtes.  great  poweTs  stood  at  the   beginning  of  the  ninth 

century.     And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of 

the  two  great  Christian  and  the  great  Mahometan 

powers  that  the  later  states,  Christian  and  Mahometan, 

of  the  Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 

Extent  of  It  is  a  poiut  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  historical 

th6  CAndi~ 

ingiui        importance  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he  was  crowned 

Empire. 

Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been  hitherto  bound 
by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the  Franks  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Roman  Emperor.  This  merks 
that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish,  Lombard,  and  strictly 
Boman,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  forming  part  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  the  Western  Empire  now  took  in 
all  those  German  lands  which  the  oW  Roman  Emperors 
never  could  conquer.  Germany  became  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  not  by  Rome  conquering  Germany,  but 
by  Rome  choosing  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor. 
Contrast  of  The  bouudarics  of  the  Empire  thus  became  different 
rieswith     from  what  they  had  ever  been  before.      Of  the  old 

those  of  the 

elder  Em-    provinccs  of  the  Western  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and 

pire.  *■ 

all  Spain  save  one  comer,  remained  foreign  to  the  new 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Empire  now  took  in  all  the  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Charles  with  the  Saxons  led  to 
Conquest uf  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  with 
772-804*.  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the  Imperial  coroDa- 
tion  of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  incorporation  with  the 
Western  Empire. 
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The  conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their     chap. 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole.   For  -- — • — ' 
though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest  power  in 
Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to  form  a 
single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest  people 
of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent.     The 
conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power  for 
the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the  other 
people  of  Scatidinavia.   The  dominions  of  Charles  took 
in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  that 
is  the  modern  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  as  the  Boundary 
northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.      More  than  one  Eider. 
Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some  of 
the  Emperors  after  him ;  but  Denmark  was  never  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire  or  even  made  permanently 
dependent.     To  the  east,  the  immediate  dominions  of  Slavonic 

allies  and 

Charles  stretched  but  a  httle  way  beyond  the  Elbe ;  but  neigh- 

boors. 

here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  contact,  as  the  Eastern 
had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and  by  a  different  process, 
with  the  widely  spread  nations  of  the  Slavonic  race. 
The  same  movements  which  had  driven  one  branch  of 
that  race  to  the  south-west  had  driven  another  branch 
to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars  of  Charles  in  those 
regions  gave  liis  Empire  a  fringe  of  Slavonic  allies  and 
dependents  along  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the  east.     To  the  Overthrow 

*^  *  ^  of  the  Avar 

south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars ;  he  Ji28<^<>™- 
thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  south-eastern 
Germany,  and  here  he  came  in  contact  with  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  portion  of  whom,  in  Carinthia 
and  the  neighbouring  lands,  became  subjects  of  his 
Empire.   In  Spain  he  acquired  the  north-eastern  corner 
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enemy  of  the  Western  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern. 

The  Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy  of  the  Eastern 

ofthelm-  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the   Western.     Thus  the  four 

Siiuphates.  great  powers  stood  at   the   beginning  of  the  ninth 

century.     And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of 

the  two  great   Christian  and   the  great  Maliometan 

powers  that  the  later  states,  Christian  and  Mahometan, 

of  the  Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 

Extent  of  It  is  a  poiut  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  historical 

ingian        importance  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he  was  crowTied 

Empire.  *" 

Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been  hitherto  bound 
by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the  Franks  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Roman  Emperor.  This  merks 
that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish,  Lombard,  and  strictly 
Boman,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  forming  part  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  the  Western  Empire  now  took  in 
all  those  German  lands  which  the  old  Eoman  Emperors 
never  could  conquer.  Germany  became  part  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  not  by  Rome  conquering  Germany,  but 
by  Rome  chcosing  the  German  king  as  her  Emj^eror. 
ContiMtof  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  thus  became  different 
rieswith     from  what  they  had  ever  been  before.      Of  the  old 

thoaeofthe 

elder  Em-    provinccs  of  thc  Wcsteru  Em])ire,  Britain,  Africa,  and 

pire.  '■  _ 

all  Spain  save  one  comer,  remained  foreign  to  the  new 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Empire  now  took  in  all  the  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Charles  with  the  Saxons  led  to 
Conquest  uf  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  with 
772-804!  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the  Imperial  corona- 
tion of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  incorporation  with  the 
Western  Empire. 
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The   conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their     chap. 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole.    For  -- — • — ' 
though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest  power  in 
Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to  form  a 
single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest  people 
of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent.     The 
conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power  for 
the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the  other 
people  of  Scandinavia.   The  dominions  of  Charles  took 
in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  that 
is  the  modem  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  as  the  Boundary 
northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.      More  than  one  Eider. 
Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some  of 
the  Emperors  after  him ;  but  Denmark  was  never  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire  or  even  made  permanently 
dependent.     To  the  east,  the  immediate  dominions  of  suvonic 

allies  and 

Charles  stretched  but  a  httle  way  beyond  the  Elbe ;  but  neigh- 
boon. 

here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  contact,  as  the  Eastern 
had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and  by  a  different  process, 
with  the  widely  spread  nations  of  the  Slavonic  race. 
The  same  movements  which  had  driven  one  branch  of 
that  race  to  the  south-west  had  driven  another  branch 
to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars  of  Charles  in  those 
regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of  Slavonic  allies  and 
dependents  along  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the  east.     To  the  Ovenhrow 

^  *  ^  of  the  Avar 

south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars ;  he  Jis^*^**"*- 
thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  south-eastern 
Germany,  and  here  he  came  in  contact  with  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  portion  of  whom,  in  Carinthia 
and  the  neighbouring  lands,  became  subjects  of  his 
Empire.   In  Spain  he  acquired  the  north-eastern  comer 
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CHAP,     as  far  as  the  Ebro,  forming  the  Spanish  March,  after- 
' — ^ — '  wards  the  county  of  Barcelona. 

i*  March.         Thus  the  new  Western  Empire  took  in  all  Gaul,  all 
Divisions     that  was  then  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and 
pire.*  '™    a  small  part  of  Spain.^     It  thus  took  in  both  Teutonic 
and  Romance  lands,  and  contained  in  it  the  germs  of 
the  chief  nations  of  modern  Europe.     It  was  a  step 
towards  their  formation  when  Charles,  following  the 
example  both  of  earlier  Boman  Emperors  and  of  earlier 
Frankish  kings,  planned  several  divisions  of  his  domi- 
nions among  his  sons.     Owing  to  the  deaths  of  all  his 
sons  but  one,  none  of  these  divisions  took  effect.     And 
it  should  be  noticed  that  as  yet  none  of  these  schemes  of 
division   agreed   with   any  great   natural  or  national 
boundary.     They  did  not  as  yet  foreshadow  the  divi- 
sion which  afterwards  took  place,  and  out  of  which 
the  chief  states   of  Western  Europe  grew.      In  two 
cases   only   was   anything    like   a  national    kingdom 
thought  of.     Charles's  son  Lewis  reigned  under  him 
Kin^omof  as  king  in  Aquitaine^  a  kingdom  which  took  in  all 
qui    ne.   gQ^|.j^gj.jj   (jfixA    and   the    Spanish  March,   answering 

pretty  nearly  to  the  lands  of  the  Proven9al  tongue  or 
Death  of     touffuc  of  Oc.     And  whcu  Charles  died,  and  was  suc- 

Charles. 

«i4.  ceeded  in  the  Empire  by  Lewis,  Charles's  grandson 

Bernard  still  went  on  reigning  under  his  uncle  as  King 

Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  must  be  understood 
as  taking  in  the  Italian  mainland,  except  the  lands  in 
the  south  which  were  held  by  the  dependent  princes  of 
Beneventum  and  by  the  rival  Emperors  of  the  East. 

Use  of  the   During  this  period  Francia  commonly  means  the  strictly 

nmme 

Fmncm,  \  rpj^^  geographical  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  before  and 

after  the  conquest  of  Charles  is  most  fully  marked  by  Einhard,  Vita 

Karoli,  c.  15. 
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Frankish  kingdoms,  Gaulish  and  German.     The  words     chap. 


Gallia  and  Germania  are  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  " 
sense. 

§  6.  Northern  Europe. 
Meanwhile  other  nations  were  beginning  to  show  ScMidiiw- 

*-*  *-'  Tians  and 

themselves  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond  EogUsh. 
the  Empire.  In  north-western  Europe  two  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race  were  fast  growing  into  importance ; 
the  one  in  lands  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the 
Empire,  the  other  in  a  land  which  had  been  part  of  it, 
but  which  had  been  so  utterly  severed  from  it  as  to  be 
all  one  as  if  it  had  never  belonged  to  it.  These  were 
the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  two  great  peninsulas  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  the  English  in  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
The  history  of  these  two  races  is  closely  connected,  and 
it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Europe  ia 
general. 

In  Britain  itself  the  progress  of  the  English  arms  sta^  of 
had  been   gradual.      Sometimes  conquests  from  the  conquest  of 
Sritons  were  made  with  great  speed :  sometimes  the 
English  advance  was  checked  by  successes  on  the  Brit- 
ish side,  by  mere  inaction,  or  by  wars  between  the 
different  English  kingdoms.    The  fluctuations  of  victory, 
and  consequently  of  boundaries,  between  the  EngUsh 
kingdoms  were  quite  as  marked  as  the  warfare  between 
the  EngUsh  and  the  Britons.    Among  the  many  Teutonic  The 
settlements   in   Britain,  small  and  great,  seven  king-  kSgdoma. 
doms  stand  out  as  of  special  importance,  and  three 
of  these,  Wessex^  Mercia^  and  Northumberland^  again 
stand  out  as  candidates  for  a  general  supremacy  over 
the  whole  English  name.     At  the  end  of  the  eighth  the  end  ^ 
century  a  large  part  of  Britain  remained,  as  it  still  oontiuy. 

K 
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CHAP,  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Celtic  inhabitants ; 

y 

— r^  •  but  the  parts  which  they  still  kept  were  now  cut  off 


c^ti^  from  each  other.  Cornwall  or  West-  WaleSy  North-  Wales 
'****^  (answering  nearly  to  the  modem  principaUty),  and  Strath- 
clyde  or  Cumberland  (a  much  larger  district  than  the 
modern  county  so  called)  were  all  the  seats  of  separate, 
though  fluctuating,  British  states.  Beyond  the  Forth 
lay  the  independent  kingdoms  of  the  Picts  and  Scots^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  became  one. 
w„t-  I^  was  the  West-Saxon  kingdom  to  which  the  su- 

^i^acy   premacy  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Teutonic 
E^berht.    and  Ccltic,  came  in  the  end.     Ecgberht,  its  king,  had 
^^^■^'-     been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he 
had  most  likely  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  do  in 
his  own  island  what  Charles  had  done  on  the  mainland. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign.  West- Wales  was  completely 
conquered ;  the  other  English  kingdoms,  together  with 
North- Wales,  were  brought  into  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  dependence.    But  both  in  North- Wales  and  also  in 
Mercia,  Northumberland,   and  East-Anglia,  the  local 
kings  went  on  reigning  undeT  the  supremacy  of  the  King 
of  the  West-Saxons,  who  now  began  sometimes  to  call 
himself  King  of  the  English,     In  the  north  both  Scot- 
land and  Strathdyde  remained  quite  independent. 
The  Scad-  That  part  also  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  lay  alto- 

dinayian 

nationa.  gethcT  bcyoud  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  now  begins 
TbeDanea.  to  be  of  importance.  The  Danes  are  heard  of  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Justinian ;  but  neither  they  nor 
the  other  Scandinavian  nations  play  any  great  part 
*  in  history  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  A 
great  number  of  small  states  gradually  settled  down 
into  three  great  kingdoms,  which  remain  still,  though 
their  boundaries  have  greatly   changed.     The  boun- 
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daiy  between  Denmark  and  the  Empire  was,  as  we    chap. 
have  seen,  fixed  at  the  Eider.     Besides  the  peninsula  ' — ^ — ' 
of  Jutland  and  the  islands  which  still  belong  to  it, 
Denmark  took  in  Scania  and  other  lands  in  the  south  Extent  of 
of  the  great  peninsula  that  now  forms  Sweden  and  andNw- 
Norway.   Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  much  further  ^*^' 
inland,  and  came  down  much  fiui;her  south  than  it  does 
now.     These  points  are  of  importance,  because  they 
show  the  causes   of  the  later  history  of  the   three 
Scandinavian  states.     Both  Denmark  and  Norway  had  a 
great  front  to  the  Ocean,  while  Stmthiod  and  Gauthiod, 
the  districts  which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  had  no  opening  that  way,  but  were  altogether  Sweden, 
turned  towards  the  Baltic.     It  thus  came  about  that  for 
some  centuries  both  Denmark  and  Norway  played  a 
much  greater  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  than  Danish  and 
Sweden  did.     Denmark  was  an  immediate  neighbour  settlements. 
of  the  Empire,  and  from  both  Denmark  and  Norway 
men  went  out  to  conquer  and  settle  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  Ireland  and  Gaul,  besides  colonizing  the 
more  distant  and  uninhabited  lands    of  Iceland  and 
Greenland.     Meanwhile,  the  Swedes  pressed  eastward  Premm  of 

Swedes  to 

on  the  ^Finnish  and  Slavonic  people  beyond  the  Baltic.  t^«  East. 
In  this  last  way  they  had  a  great  effect  on  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  in  Western  history  Sweden 
counts  for  very  little  till  a  much  later  time. 

During  the  period  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  Summary, 
this  chapter,  taking  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  we  thus  see,  first  of  all  the  reunion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire  under  Justinian — 
then  the  lopping  away  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
provinces  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens — then  the 

K  2 
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V. 


CHAP,    gradual  separation  of  all  Italy  except  the  south,  ending 
■^  in  the  re-establishment  of  a  separate  Western  Empire 
under  Charles  the  Great.   We  thus  get  two  great  Chris- 
tian powers,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  balanced 
by  two  great  Mahometan  powers,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Caliphates,   AU  the  older  Teutonic  kingdoms 
have  either  vanished  or  have  grown  into  something 
wholly  different.      The  Vandal  kingdom  of  Afiica  and 
the  East-Gothic  kingdom  have  wholly  vanished.     The 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  cut  short  by  Franks  on  one 
side  and  Saracens  on  the  other,  survives  only  in  the 
form  of  the  small  Christian  principalities  which  still 
held  their  ground  in  Northern  Spain.     The  Prankish 
kingdom,  by  swallowing  up  the  Gothic  and  Burgun- 
dian  dominions  in  Gaul,  the  independent  nations  of 
Germany,  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the  more  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Empire  in  Italy,  has  grown 
into  a  new  Western  Empire.     The  two  Empires,  both 
stiQ  poUtically  Boman,  are  fast  becoming,  one  Ger- 
man and  the  other  Greek.    Meanwhile,  nations  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are  growing  into  impor- 
tance.    The  process  has  begun  by  which  the  many 
small  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  grew  in  the  end 
into  the  one  kingdom   of  England.     The  three  Scan- 
dinavian nations,   Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  or 
Northmen,  now  begin  to  grow  into  importance.     In 
a   rehgious  point   of  view,  if  Syria,  Egypt,  Afiica, 
and  the  more  part  of   Spain  were  lost  to  Christen- 
dom, the  loss  was  in  some  d^ree  made  up  by  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
in  Britain,  of  the  Old-Saxons  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
other  German  tribes  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  had  still  been  heathen.     At  no  time  in 
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the  world's  history  did  the  map  undergo  greater  changes,  chap. 
This  period  is  the  time  of  real  transition  from  the  ' — * — ' 
older  state  of  things  represented  by  the  undivided 
Roman  Empire  to  the  newer  state  of  things  in  which 
Europe  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  independent 
states.  The  modern  kingdoms  outside  the  Empire,  in 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,  were  akeady  forming.  The 
great  continental  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  as 
yet  hardly  begun  to  form.  They  were  to  grow  out 
of  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  Franks.^ 

'  While  I  was  revising  this  chapter,  I  became  acquainted  with 
C.  J.  Jiredek's  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren  (Prag,  1876),  the  third 
chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  early  settle- 
ments of  the  Slaves  in  the  Eastern  peninsula.  He  nuJces  it  probable 
that  they  were  there  earlier  than  is  generally  thought.  They  seem, 
exactly  like  the  Teutons,  to  have  first  entered  the  Empire  as  captives 
and  colonists,  a  process  which  may  have  b^;un  as  early  as  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  He  shows  also  that  the  march  of  Theodoric 
into  Italy  had  the  effect  of  laying  a  lai*ge  region  open  to  their  settle- 
ments. But  he  leaves  my  general  propositions  untouched.  It  is 
not  till  the  sixth  century  that  those  Slavonic  movements  began  which 
are  of  real  importance  to  historical  geography. 
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CHAP,     enemy  of  the  Western  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern. 

— r^ — '  The  Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy   of  the  Eastern 

ofthefem-  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the   Western.     Thus  the  four 

CaHphmtes.  great  poweTs  stood  at   the  beginning  of  the  ninth 

century.     And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of 

the  two  great  Christian  and   the  great  Mahometan 

powers  that  the  later  states,  Christian  and  Mahometan, 

of  the  Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 

Extent  of  It  is  a  poiut  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  historical 

th6  Cftrdi' 

ingiui       importance  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he  was  crowned 

Empire. 

Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been  hitherto  bound 
by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the  Franks  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Eoman  Emperor.  This  merks 
that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish,  Lombard,  and  strictly 
Eoman,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  forming  part  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  the  Western  Empire  now  took  in 
all  those  German  lands  which  the  old  Eoman  Emperors 
never  could  conquer.  Germany  became  part  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  not  by  Eome  conquering  Germany,  but 
by  Eome  choosing  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor. 
Contrast  of  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  thus  became  different 
rieswith     from  what  they  had  ever  been  before.      Of  the  old 

thoee  of  the 

elder  Em-  provinccs  of  the  Western  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and 
all  Spain  save  one  comer,  remained  foreign  to  the  new 
Eoman  Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Empire  now  took  in  all  the  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Charles  with  the  Saxons  led  to 
Conquest  uf  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  with 
772-804*.  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the  Imperial  coroja- 
tion  of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  incorporation  with  the 
Western  Empire. 
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The   conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their    chap. 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole.    For  -- — • — ' 
though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest  power  in 
Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to  form  a 
single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest  people 
of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent.     The 
conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power  for 
the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the  other 
people  of  Scandinavia.   The  dominions  of  Charles  took 
in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  that 
is  the  modem  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  as  the  Boundary 
northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.      More  than  one  Eider. 
Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some  of 
the  Emperors  after  him ;  but  Denmark  was  never  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire  or  even  made  permanently 
dependent.     To  the  east,  the  immediate  dominions  of  Slavonic 

.  allies  and 

Charles  stretched  but  a  httle  way  beyond  the  Elbe ;  but  neigh- 

.  *'  boors. 

here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  contact,  as  the  Eastern 
had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and  by  a  different  process, 
with  the  widely  spread  nations  of  the  Slavonic  race. 
The  same  movements  which  had  driven  one  branch  of 
that  race  to  the  south-west  had  driven  another  branch 
to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars  of  Charles  in  those 
regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of  Slavonic  allies  and 
dependents  along  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the  east.     To  the  Overthrow 

*■  *  _  of  the  Avar 

south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars ;  he  J^"K^om. 
thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  south-eastern 
Germany,  and  here  he  came  in  contact  with  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  portion  of  whom,  in  Carinthia 
and  the  neighbouring  lands,  became  subjects  of  his 
Empire.   In  Spain  he  acquired  the  north-eastern  corner 
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CHAP,  answered  to  no  national  division.  It  was  indeed  mainly 
— r^ — '  a  kingdom  of  the  Komance  speech,  but  it  did  not 
answer  to  any  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  that 
speech.  It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  accident,  because 
Lewis  wished  to  increase  the  portion  of  his  youngest 
son.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
here  the  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Francej 
though  it  was  not  till  after  several  other  stages 
DiTiaioiiof  that  the  kingdom  thus  formed  took  that  name.     The 

Verdon. 

6i8.  ^  final  division  of  Verdun  went  a  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  modem  map.  It  left  Charles  in  pos- 
session of  a  kingdom  which  still  more  nearly  answered 
to  Prance,  as  France  stood  before  its  Burgundian  and 
German  annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kingdom 
which  roughly  answered  to  the  later  Germany  before 
its  great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  And,  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Western 
Francia^  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  became  king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it 
would  as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at 
all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the  geo- 

Kingdoms    graphical  sense.     The  two  kingdoms  are  severally  the 

em  *nd      kiugdoms  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Wesieim  Franks. 

Franks.  But  between  these  two  states  the  policy  of  the  ninth 
century  instinctively  put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor 
Lothar,  besides  Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of  ter- 
ritory between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and 
Western  brothers.  Aft«r  him,  Italy  remained  to  his 
son  the  Emperor  Lewis,  while  the  border  lands  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  passed  to  the  younger  Lothar.   This 
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land,  having  thus  been  the  dominion  of  two  Lothars,     chap. 


took  the  name  of  Loiharingia^  Lothringen^  or  Lorraine^  ^ — • — ' 
a  name  which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.   This  land,  ^^^^ 
sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom,  sometimes  to  j|^, 
the  Western,  sometimes  divided  between  the  two,  some-  LJSSne. 
times  separated  from  both,  always  kept  its  character  of 
a  border-land.    The  kingdom  to  the  west  of  it,  in  like  wlMtem 
manner  took  the  name  of  Karolingia^  which,  according  ^JS^*"™ 
to  the  same  analogy,  should  be  Charlaine.     It  is  only  ^"^^^^'^ 
by  a  caprice  of  language  that  the  name  of  Lotharingia 
has  survived,  while  that  of  Karolingia  has  died  out. 

Meanwhile,  in   South-eastern  Gaul,    between   the  Burgundy, 

or  the 

Ehone  and  the  Alps,  another  kingdom  arose,  namely  kiddie 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.     Under  Charles  the  Third, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fat,  all  the  Frankish  domi-  ^°*<*" 

J  ^  under 

nions,  except  Burgundy,  were  again  united  for  a  mo-  p^'^**  ^* 
ment.    On  his  deposition  they  spht  asunder  again.    We  ^^' 
now  have  four  distinct  kingdoms,  those  of  the  Eastern  Dividon  on 

bis  depoii* 

and  Western  Franks^  the  forerunners  of  Germany  and  tion. 
France,  the  kingdom  of  Italy ^  and  Burgundy^  sometimes 
forming  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  two.  Lotharingia 
remained  a  border-land  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  kingdoms,  attached  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
another.  Out  of  these  elements  arose  the  great  king- 
doms and  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  four  can 
hardly  be  better  described  than  they  are  by  the  Old- 
English  Chronicler  :  '  Amulf  then  dwelled  in  the  land 
to  the  East  of  Rhine  ;  and  Rudolf  took  to  the  middle 
kingdom ;  and  Oda  to  the  West  deal ;  and  Berengar 
and  Guy  to  the  Lombards'  land,  and  to  the  lands  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain.'  But  the  geography  of  all 
the  four  kingdoms  which  now  arose  must  be  described 
at  somewhat  greater  length. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  divisions 
of  the  great  Frankish  dominion  were,  in  theory,  like 
the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Empire,  a  mere  parcelling 
out  of  a  common  possession  among  several  royal  col- 
No  formal    leagues.     The  Kings  had  no  special  titles,  and  their 
?heFrimk-  dominions  had  no  special  names  recognized  in  formal 
dJnl^      use.     Every  king  who  ruled  over  any   part  of  the 
ancient  Francia  was  a  King  of  the   Franks,  just  as 
much  as  all  among  the  many  rulers  of  the  Boman 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were 
equally  Boman  Augusti  or  Csesars.     As  the  kings  and 
their  kingdoms  had  no  formal  titles  specially  set  apart 
for  them,  the  writers  of  the  time  had  to  describe  them 
variow      as  they  might.^    The  Eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  domi- 

names  of  ,  t*  t        •       -i       rn  ii» 

the  Eaatern  nious,  the  lot  of  Lcwis  the  German  and  his  successors, 

Kingdom 

^" ' —  is  thus  called  the  Eastern  Kingdom^  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks^  some- 
times simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  menj  sometimes 
the  King  of  Germany.  This  last  name,  convenient  in  use, 
was  inaccurate  as  a  formal  title,  for  the  Regnum  Teuto- 
nicum  lay  geographically  partly  in  Germany,  partly 
in  Gaul.*  To  the  men  of  the  Western  kingdom  the 
Eastern  king  sometimes  appeared  as  the  King  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  title  of  King  of  Germany  is  often  found  in 
the  ninth  century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not  a 

*  The  best  account  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  East- 
Frankish  kings  and  their  people  are  described  is  given  by  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte^  v.  121  et  seqq. 

•  So  Wippo  (2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  kingdom : 
'  Cis  et  circa  Rhenum  castra  locabant.  Qui  dum  Galliam  a  Ger- 
manis  dividat,  ex  parte  Germanice  Saxones  cum  sibi  adjacentibus 
Sclavis,  Franci  orientales,  Norici,  Alamanni,  convenere.  De  Oallia 
vero  Franci  qui  super  Rhenum  habitant,  Ribuarii,  Liutharingi,  coad- 
unati  sunt.'  The  two  sets  of  Franks  are  again  distinguished  from  the 
Latin  or  French '  Franci.' 


or  OtT' 
many. 
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formal  title.   The  Eastern  king,  like  other  kings,  for  the     chap. 


most  part  simply  caUs  himself  Rex,  till  the  time  came  ^ — ^ — ' 
when  his  rank  as  King  of  Gtermany  or  of  the  East- 
Franks  became  simply  a  step  towards  the  higher  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Romans.     But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  special  connexion  between  the  Boman  Em-  connexion 

between 

pire  and  the  Gterman  kingdom  did  not  begin  at  once  the  Eastern 
on  the   division  of   887.     Amulf  indeed,   the  first  •pdthe 
German  King  after  the  division,  made  his  way  to  Bome  imperial 

,      coronation 

and  was  crowned  Emperor ;  and  it  marks  the  posi-  of  Amuif. 

Ovv. 

tion  of  the  Eastern  kingdom  as  the  chief  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  that  the  West-Frankish  King 
Odo  did  homage  to  Amulf  before  his  lord's  Imperial  Homage  of 
coronation,  when  he  was   still  simple  German  king.  Amnif. 
The  rule   that  whoever  was   chosen  King    of   Ger- 
many had   a  right,  without  further   election,   to  the  Final  union 

,  of  Germany 

kingdom  of  Italy  and  to  the  Boman  Empire,   began  with  the 
only  with  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great.     Up  to  under  otto 

•^     ^  ^  the  Qreat. 

that  time,  the  German  king  is  simply  one  of  the  kings  ^^• 
of  the  Franks,  though  it  is  plain  that  he  held  the 
highest  place  among  them. 

This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  division  of  887,  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  Extent  of 
the  same  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later  *  times.  It  mL  king- 
stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider.  Its  southern 
boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.  Verana  and 
Aquileia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German  march, 
and  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Burgundy, 
crossing  the  modem  Switzerland,  often  changed.  To 
the  North-east  the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond 
the  Elbe,  except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider.    The    great   extension  of  the 
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CHAP.    German  power  over   the  Slavonic  lands  beyond  the 


' — ' — '  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.     To  the  South-east  lay 
The  the  two  border-lands  or  marks;  the  Eastern  Mark^ 

and  Ci^-  which  grew  into  the  later  duchy  of  Oesterreich  or  the 
marks.       modcm  Austria^  and  to  the  south   of  it  the  mark  of 
The^rwri;    Kdmthen  or  Carinthia.     But    the  main   part  of  the 
kingdom  consisted  of  the  great  duchies  of  Saxont/j 
Eastern  FrancicM^  Alemannia^  and  Bavaria.     Of  these 
the  two  names  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  must  be  care- 
fully marked    as  having    widely    different   meanings 
Saxony,      from  thosc  which  they  bear   on  the   modem  map. 
Ancient  Saxony  hes,  speaking  roughly,  between  the 
Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ehine,  though  it  never  ac- 
tually touches    the  last-named  river.     To  the  south 
of  Saxony  hes  the  Eastern  Francia^  the  centre  and 
Eastern  or   kcmel  of  the  German   kingdom.     The  Main  and  the 
FroMcia.     Ncckar  both  join  the  Ehine  within  its  borders.     To 
the    south   of  Francia  lie   Alemannia  and  Bavaria. 
This  last,  it  must  be  remembered,  borders  on  Italy, 
Alemannia  with   Botzcu   for    its   frontier    town.      Alemannia   is 

and  Bar 

▼*ria.  the  land  in  which  both  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube 
take  their  source;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bodensee  or  Lake  of  Constanz,  with  the  Esetian 
Alps  as  its  southern  boundary.  For  several  ages  to 
come,  there  is  no  distinction,  national  or  even  pro- 
vincial, between  the  lands  north  and  south  of  the 
Bodensee. 


Lothar-  Thcsc  lauds  make   up  the  undoubted  Eastern  or 

'^*'  Gterman  territory.  To  the  west  of  this  lies  the  border 
land  of  Lotharingia^  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
For  the  first  century  after  the  division  of  887,  the  pos- 
session of  Lotharingia  fluctuated  several  times  between 
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the  Eastern  and  the  Western  kingdom.  After  the 
change  of  dynasty  in  the  Western  kingdom,  Lotharingia 
became  definitely  and  undoubtedly  German  in  alle- 
giance, though  it  always  kept  up  something  of  a  distinct 
being,  and  its  language  was  partly  German  and  partly 
Bomance.  Lotharingia  took  in  the  two  duchies  of  the 
Ripuarian  Lotharingia  and  Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel. 
The  former  contains  a  large  part  of  the  modem  Belgium 
and  the  neighbouring  lands  on  the  Ehine,  including 
the  royal  city  of  Aachen.  Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel 
answers  roughly  to  the  later  duchy  of  that  name, 
though  its  extent  to  the  East  is  considerably  larger. 

The  part  of  the  Prankish  dominions  to  which  the  The  w«t. 

em  King- 

Frankish  name  has  stuck  most  lastingly  has  been  the  do«n- 
Western  kingdom  or  Karolingia^  which  gradually  got 
the  special  name  of  France.  This  came  about  through 
the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
Western  kingdom,  as  it  was  formed  under  Charles  the 
Bald  and  as  it  remained  after  the  division  of  887,  its  extent, 
nominally  took  in  a  great  part  of  modern  France, 
namely  all  west  of  the  Bhone  and  Sa6ne.  It  took  in 
nothing  to  the  east  of  those  rivers,  and  Lotharingia,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  a  border  land  which  at  last  settled 
down  as  part  of  the  Eastern  kingdom.  Thus  the 
extent  of  the  old  Karohngia  to  the  east  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  extent  of  modem  France.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  kingdom  took  in 
lands  at  three  points  which  are  not  part  of  modern 
France.  These  are  the  march  or  county  of  Flanders 
in  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  the  Spanish  March^  or 
county  of  Barcelona^  which  is  now  part  of  Spain ;  and 
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CHAP,     the  Norman  Islands  which  are  now  held  by  the  sove- 


' — r-^ — '  reign  of  England.  And  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that, 
even  within  these  boundaries,  the  whole  land  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  the  West-Franks.  He  had  only 
a  sui>yemacy,  which  was  apt  to  become  nearly  nomi- 
nal,  over    the   vassal   princes    who    held   the   great 

The  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  South  of  the  Loire  the 
chief  of  these  vassal  states  were  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine^ 
a  name  which  now  means  the  land  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Garonne — the  duchy  of  Gascony  between  the 
Gtironne  and  the  Pjrrenees— the  county  of  Toulouse  to 
the  east  of  it — the  marches  of  Septimania  and  Barce- 
lona. North  of  the  Loire  were  Britanny^  where  native 
Celtic  princes  still  reigned  under  a  very  doubtful 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Frankish  kings — the 
march  of  Flanders  in  the  north — and  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy^  the  duchy  which  had  Dijon  for  its  capital, 
and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  other 
duchies   and   kingdoms   of    the    same   name.      And, 

The  Duchy  greatest  of  all,  there  was  the  duchy  of  France^  that  is 
Western  or  Latin  France^  Francia  Occidentalis  or 
Latina.  Its  capital  was  Paris,  and  its  princes  were 
called  Duces  Francorum^  a  title  in  which  the  word 
Francus  is  just  beginning  to  change  from  its  older 
meaning  of  Frank  to  its  later  meaning  of  French. 
From  this  great  duchy  of  France  several  great  fiefe,  as 

Nonnandy  Anjou  and  Champagne,  were  gradually  cut  off,  and  the 

Kttoe.  ™  part  of  France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Epte  was 
granted  to  the  Scandinavian  chief  Eolf,  which,  under 
him  and  his  successors,  grew  into  the  great  duchy  of 
Normandy.  Its  capital  was  Eouen,  and  this  settle- 
ment of  the  Normans  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
France  and  its  capital  Paris  frt>m  the  sea. 


as  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  sometimes  not.    But  duchJ^ui 
after  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  kingdom  and  pA^dlah" 
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The  modem  French  kingdom  gradually  came  into     chap. 
being    during    the  centdry   after   the    deposition  of  ' — '- — ' 
Charles  the  Fat.     During  this  time  the  crown  of  the 
Western  kingdom  passed  to  and  fro  more  than  once 
between  the  Dukes  of  the  French  at  Paris  and  the  Fiuctua- 
princes  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose  only  t^  the 
immediate  dominion  was  the  dty  and  district  of  Laon  the*F^ch 
near  the  Lotharingian  border.     Thus,  for  a  hundred  and  the 

.  Karlings 

years,  the  royal  city  of  the  Western  kingdom  was  atuon. 
sometimes  Laon  and  sometimes  Paris,  and  the  King 
-  of  the  West-Franks  was  sometimes  the  same  person  ^nion  of 

Pn 
shy 

W( 

the  duchy  were  never  again  separated.  The  Kings  987.  "^ 
of  Karolingia  or  the  Western  kingdom,  and  the 
Dukes  of  the  Western  Francia,  were  now  the  same 
persons.     France  then — the  Western  or  Latin  Fran-  ^^ 

*  New  mean- 

cia,   as   distinguished  from   the  German  Francia  or  l^^^d^^**® 
Franken — properly  meant  only  the  King's  immediate  ^''^""*^*- 
dominions.     Though  Normandy,  Aquitaine,    and  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  all  owed  homage  to  the  French 
king,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  them   as  parts 
of  France.      But,    as   the    French    kings,    step    by 
step,  got  possession  of  the  dominions  of  their  vassals 
and  other  neighbours,  the  name  of  France  gradually  Advance 
spread,   till  it   took  in,  as  it  now  does,  by  far  the  Yr^lh 
greater  part  of  Gaul.     On  the  other  hand,  Flanders,  *'"*^^"- 
Barcelona,   and    the    Norman   islands,    though   once 
under  the  homage  of  the  French  kings,  have  fallen 
altogether    away,    and    have    therefore    never    been 
reckoned  as  parts   of   France.     Thus    the   name  of 
France  supplanted  the  name  of  Karolingia  as   the 
name  of  the  Western  kingdom.     And,   as  it  so  hap- 
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CHAP,     pened  that   the  Western  kings  kept  on  the  title  of 


' — r^ — '  Rex  Francorum  after  it  had  been  dropped  in  the 
Title  of  Aex  Eastern  kingdom,  that  title  gradually  came  to  mean, 

not  King  of  the  Franks^  but  King  of  the  French^  King 

of  the  new  Eomance-speaking  nation  which  grew  up 
orim  of  under  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  modem  kingdom 
nation.       and  nation  of  France  arose  through  the  crown  of  the 

Western  kingdom  passing  to  the  Dukes  of  the  Western 
Pmri«  the  Fraucia.  Paris  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ; 
F^ce?      it  is  the  kernel  round  which  the  kingdom  and  nation 

grew. 

The  Middle        Of  all  geographical  names,  that  which  has  changed 

Kingdom       ,  ,  ,  , 

or  Bur-       its  meaning  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the  name 

gundy.  .  . 

viriouB       of  Burgundy.     It  is  specially  needfiil  to  explain  its 
of tiKenSne  dilSerent  meanings  at  this  stage,  when  there  are  always 
two,  and  sometimes  more,  distinct  states  bearing  the 
Burgundian  name.      Of  the  older  Burgundian  king-, 
dom,  the  north-western  part,  forming  the  land  best 
TheFrencb  kuowu  as  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy^  was,  in  the  divi- 
sions of  tlie  ninth  century,  a  fief  of  Karolingia  or  the  - 
Western  kingdom.     This  is  the  Burgundy  which  has 
Dijon  for  its  capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more  than 
one  dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western  kings, 
first  at  Laon  and  then  at  Paris.    This  Burgundy,  which, 
as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear  its  modern  sense,  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  French  Dv^hy^  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Royal  Burgundy,  the  Middle 
Tiie  King-    Kingdom  of  our  own  chronicler.    This  is  a  state  which 
Buignndy    arosc  out  of  the  divisions  of  the  ninth  century,  and 

or  Aries.  .  ,  .  . 

which,  sometimes  as  a  single  kingdom,  sometimes  as 
two,  took  in  all  the  rest  of  the  old  Burgundian  king- 
dom which  did  not  form  part  of  the  French  duchy. 
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It  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  land  between  the     chap. 
Ehone  and  Saone  and  the  Alps,  though  its  somewhat  ^ — r^ — ' 


fluctuating  boundaries  sometimes  stretched  west  of  the 
Bhone.and  its  eastern  frontier  towards  Germany  changed 
more  than  once.  It  thus  took  in  the  original  Boman 
province  in  Gaul,  which  may  be  now  spoken  of  as 
Provence^  with  its  great  cities,  foremost  among  them 
Arelate  or  Arles^  which  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  which  the  land  was  sometimes  called  the  King- 
dom of  Aries.  It  also  took  in  Lyons,  the  primatial  city  ciUesof  the 
of  Gaul,  Geneva,  Besan9on, and  other  important  Eoman  diankLg- 
towns.  In  short,  from  its  position,  it  contained  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  seats  of  Eoman  power 
than  any  of  the  new  kingdoms  except  Italy  itself. 
When  Burgundy  formed  two  kingdoms,  the  Northern 
or  Irans-jurane  Burgundy  took  in,  speaking  roughly, 
the  lands  north  of  Lyons,  and  Cis-jurane  Burgundy  cis-junme. 
those  between  Lyons  and  the  sea.  These  last  are  now 
wholly  French.  The  ancient  Transjurane  Burgundy  is 
in  modern  geography  divided  between  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The   history   of  this  Burgundian  kingdom  differs  Burgun^ 
in  one  respect  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  states  from  the 

^  "^  Prankish 

which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  kingdoms. 
It  parted  off  wholly  from  the  Carolingian  dominion 
before  the  division  of  887.     It  formed  no  part  of  the 
reunited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fat.     It  may  therefore 
be  looked  on  as  having  parted  off  altogether  from  the 
immediately  Frankish  rule,  though  it  often  appears  as 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  kings  of  the  Eastern 
Francia.    But  its  time  of  separate  being  was  short.  After  union  of 
about  a  century  and  a  half  from  its  foundation,  the  domwith 
Burgundian   kingdom  was   xmited  under    the   same 

L 
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CHAP,    kings  as  Germany,   and  its   later  history  consists  of 


' — r^ — '  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Middle 
LtterWs-    Xingdom  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  bit  by  the 
SSS5°M.'  niodem  kingdom  of  France.     The   only  part  which 
jSSofc^     has  escaped    is  that  which   now  forms  the  western 
cantons  of  Switzerland.     In  truth  the  Swiss  Confede- 
Partiy        ration  may  be  looked  on  as  having,  in  some  sUght 
by  Swiuer-  degree,  inherited  the  position  of  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom as  a  middle  state.     Otherwise,  while  the  Eastern 
and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  have  grown  into 
two  of  the  greatest  powers  and  nations  in  modem 
Europe,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  has  been  altogether 
wiped  out.     Not  only  its  independence,  but  its  very 
name,  has  passed  from  it.    The  name  Burgundy  has  for 
a  long  time  past  been  commonly  used  to  express  the 
French  duchy  only. 

The  King-       Italy,  unlike  Burgundy,  formed  part  of  the  reunited 
Italy.         dominion  of  Charles  the  Fat ;  but  it  altogether  passed 
away  from  Frankish  rule  at  the  division  of  887.     It 
must  be  remembered  that,  though  Lombardy  was  con- 
quered by  Charles  the  Great,  yet  it  was  not  merged 
in  the  Frankish  dominions,  but  was  held  as  a  separate 
kingdom  by  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards. 
Caroiin-      Till  the  rcunion  under  Charles  the  Fat,  Italy,  as  a 
of  it«iy.      separate  kingdom,  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the  Carolin- 
gian  house,  some  of  whom  were  crowned  at  Kome  as 
Emperors.     After  the  final  division,  it  had  separate 
luUan       kings  of  its  own,  being  not  uncommonly  disputed  be- 
tween two  rival  kings.     Some  of  these  kings  even  ob- 
Extentof    taiucd  Imperial  rank.     The  Italian  kingdom,  it  must 
kingdom,     be  remembered,   was  far  from  taking  in  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula.     Its  southern  boundary  was  much 
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the  same  as  the  old  boundaries  of  Latium  and  Picenum,    chap. 


reaching  somewhat  further  to  the  south  on  the  Hadriatic  ^ 
coast.     To  the  south  were  the  separate  principalities  of  Scpmrate 
Benevento  and  Salerno,  and  the  lands  which  still  clave  ties  of 

,  ,       Beneyento 

to  the  Eastern  Emperors.  The  kingdom  thus  took  m  «»d  sa- 
Lombardy,  Liguria,  Friuli  in  the  widest  sense,  takmg 
in  Trent  and  Istria,  though  these  latter  lands  are  some- 
times counted  as  a  German  march,  while  the  Venetian 
islands  still  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  took  in  also  Tuscany,  Romagna  or  the 
former  Exarchate  of  Eavenna,  Spoleto,  and  Rome  itself.  The  King- 

.  .  dom  of 

The  Italian  kingdom  thus  represented  the  old  Lombard  luiy  repre- 

,  ,  .  sents  the 

kingdom,  together  with  the  provinces  which  were  ^JJ*^**"*^ 
formally  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  election  of  Charles  the  Great.  But  !it 
may  be  looked  on  as  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  Milan  it« 
Lombard  kingdom.  The  rank  of  capital  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Eoman  Empire, 
passed  away  from  the  old  Lombard  capital  of  Pavia 
to  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Milan,  and  Milan 
became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Kings  of  Italy. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  887,  Abeyance 

•^        °      •'    •'  oftbeEm- 

the  Boman  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  looked  on  as  pin., 
having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  abeyance.  One  German 
and  several  Italian  kings  were  crowned  Emperors ; 
but  they  never  obtained  any  general  acknowledgement 
throughout  the  West.  There  could  not  be  said  to  be 
any  Western  Empire  with  definite  geographical  boun- 
daries.    A  change  in  this  respect  took  place  in  the  Restora- 

■i    1     1/.       n     1  1  -I  1        i^  tionofthe 

second  half  of  the  tenth  century  under  the  German  Westem 

^  Empire  by 

king  Otto  the  Great.     While  he  was  still  only  German  otto 
king,  Bcrengar  King  of  Italy  became  liis  man,  as  Odo  n62. 

l2 


\ 
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CHAP,     of  Paris  had  become  the  man  of  Amulf.     Afterwards 

VI. 

' — ^ — '  Otto  himself  obtained  the  Italian  kuiffdom,  and  was 

962, 968.  °  ' 

crowned  Emperor  at  Eome.  The  rule  was  now  fully- 
established  that  the  German  king  who  was  crowned 
at  Aachen  had  a  right  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  at 
Milan  and  Emperor  at  Kome.  A  geographical  Western 
Empire  was  thus  again  founded,  consisting  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  which  Burgundy  was 

The  three    aftcrwards  added.     These  three  kingdoms  now  formed 
1*1 

kingdoiM.  the  Empire,  which  thus  consisted  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Great — allowing  for  a  different  eastern 
frontier — except  the  part  which  formed  the  Western 
kingdom,  Karolingia^  afterwards  France.  This  union  of 
three  of  the  four  kingdoms  gave  a  more  distinct  and  anta- 
gonistic character  to  the  fourth  which  remained  sepa- 
rate. Karolingia  looked  like  a  part  of  the  great 
Prankish  dominion  lopped  off  from  the  main  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  German  kings,  the 
Relations  Kiugs  of  the  East-Frauks,  were  also  Kings  of  Italy  and 
Ernpi^"^*  Burgundy  and  Emperors  of  the  Romans,  they  gra- 
dually dropped  their  Prankish  style.  But,  as  that 
style  was  kept  by  the  Western  kings,  and  still  more  as 
the  name  of  their  duchy  of  France  gradually  spread 
over  so  large  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  kingdom  of  France 
had  a  superficial  look  of  representing  the  old  Frankish 
kingdom.  The  newly-constituted  Empire  had  thus  a 
distinctly  rival  power  on  its  western  side.  And  we 
shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  story  will  consist  of 
the  way  in  which,  on  this  side,  the  Imperial  frontier 
went  back,  and  the  French  frontier  advanced.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire  was 
capable  of  any  amount  of  advance  at  the  cost  of  its 
Slavonic  neighbours. 


and  France. 
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CHAP. 

§  2.  The  Eastern  Empire.  > ,  ^]'  - 


The  effect  of  the  various  changes  of  the  seventh  TheEast- 
and  eighth  centuries,  the  rise  of  the  Saracens,  the 
settlement  of  the  Slaves,  the  transfer  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Franks,  seem  really  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  Eastern  Empire  which  they 
so  terribly  cut  short.  It  began  for  the  first  time  to 
put  on  something  of  a  national  character.     As   the  it  takes  a 

^  .       °  .  Greek 

Western  Empire  was  fast  becoming  German,  so  the  character. 
Eastern  Empire  was  fast  becoming  Greek.  And  a  Rivalry  of 
rehgious  distinction  was  soon  added  to  the  distinction  and  West- 

n   "I  1  •  r>(\  \  ero  or  Greek 

of  language.     As  the  schism  between  the  Churches  and  Latin 

°      ^  Churches. 

came  on,  the  Greek- speaking  lands  attached  themselves 
to  the  Eastern,  and  not  to  the  Western,  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Eastern  Empire,  keeping  on  all 
its  Eoman  titles  and  traditious,  had  thus  become 
nearly  identical  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial 
Greek  nation.  It  continues  the  work  of  hellenization 
which  was  begun  by  the  old  Greek  colonies  and  which 
went  on   under   the  Macedonian  kings.     No  power  Fi«ctua- 

*-'  *•  tions  in  the 

gives  more  work  for  the  geographer;  through  the  J^^'**r 
alternate  periods  of  decay  and  revival  which  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  Byzantine  history,  provinces  were 
always  being  lost  and  always  being  won  back  again. 
And  it  supplies  also  a  geographical  study  of  another 
kind,  in  the  new  divisions  into  which  the  Empire  was 
now  mapped  out,  divisions  which,  for  the  most  part, 
have  very  little  reference  to  the  divisions  of  earlier 
times. 

The  Themes  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  The  Themes 
as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  have  had  the  privi-  scnbed  by 
lege  of  being  elaborately  described  by  an  Imperial  geo-  tine  Por- 
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grapher  in  the  person  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos.^ 
He  speaks  of  the  division  as  comparatively  recent,  and 

n^u!!!^^  of  some  themes  as  having  been  formed  almost  in  his 
own  time.  The  themes  would  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  mapped  out  after  the  Empire  had  been  cut  short 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  the  new  divisions  is  singular  and  diversified. 

Asiatic       Some  ancient  national  names  are  kept,  while  the  titles 

Themes. 

of  others  seem  fantastic  enough.  Thus  in  Asia  Paphla- 
gonia  and  Kappadokia  remain  names  of  themes  with 
some  approach  to  their  ancient  boundaries;  but  the 
Armenian  theme  is  thrust  far  to  the  west  of  any  of  the 
earlier  uses  of  the  name,  so  that  the  Halj's  flows  through 
it.  Between  it  and  the  still  independent  Armenia  lay  the 
theme  of  Chaldia,  with  Trapezous,  the  future  seat  of 
Emperors,  for  its  capital.  Along  the  Saracen  firontier  Jie 
the  themes  of  Koloneia^  Mesopotamia — a  shadowy  sur- 
vival indeed  of  the  Mesopotamia  of  Trajan,  of  which  it 
was  not  even  a  part — Sebasteia^  Lykandos^  Kappadokia^ 
and  Seleukeia,  called  from  the  Isaurian  or  KiUkian  city  of 
that  name.  Along  the  south  coast  the  city  of  Kibyra 
has  given — in  mockery,  says  Constantine — ^its  name 
to  the  theme  of  the  Kibyrraiotians^  which  reaches  as 
far  as  Miletos.  The  isle  of  Samos  gives  its  name  to 
a  theme  reaching  from  Miletos  to  Adramyttion,  while 
the  theme  of  the  jEgcean  Sea^  besides  most  of  the 
islands,  stretches  on  to  the  mainland  of  the  ancient 
Aiohs.  The  rest  of  the  Propontis  is  bordered  by 
themes  bearing  the  strange  names  of  Opsikion  and 
Optimatdn^  names   of  Latin  origin,  in  the  former  of 

^  See  special  treatise  on  the  Themes  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Bonn  edition.  The  Treatise  which  follows,  'de  Administrando 
Imperio,'  is  also  full  of  geographical  matter. 
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which  the  word  obsequium  is  to  be  traced.     To  the    chap. 
east   of  them   the  no   less  strangely   named   Thema  — - — ■ 
Boukdlarion  takes  in  the  Euxine  HSrakleia.     Inland 
and  away  from  the  frontier  are  the  themes  Thrakesion 
and  Anatolikofij  while  another  Asiatic  theme  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  European  themes  is  more  The  Enro- 
intelligible.     Most  of  them  bear  ancient  names,  and  TSSiefc 
the  districts  which  bear  them  are  at  least  survivals  of 
the  lands  which  bore  them  of  old.     After  a  good  deal 
of  shifting,  owing  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  so  many 
districts,  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netos  numbered  twelve  European  themes.     Thrace  had 
shrunk  up  into  the  land  just  roimd  Constantinople  and 
Hadrianople,  the  latter  now  a  frontier  city  against  the 
Bulgarian.     Macedonia  had  been  pushed  to  the  east, 
leaving  the   more   strictly   Macedonian  coast-districts 
which  the  Empire  still  kept  to  form  the   themes   of 
Strymdn  and  Tkessalonike .     Going  further  south,  the 
name  of  Hellas  has  revived,  and  that  with  a  singular  u«e  of  the 
accuracy  of  application.     Hellas  is  now  the  eastern  side  Heiut. 
of  continental  Greece,  taking  in  the  land  of  AchiUeus. 
The  abiding  name  of  Achaia  has  vanished  for  a  while, 
and  the  peninsula  which  had  been  won  back  from  the 
Slave  again  bears  its  name  of  Peloponnesos.    But  Lake- 
daimonia  now  appears  on  the  list  of  its  chief  cities 
instead  of  Sparta.     This  and  other  instances  in  which 
one  Greek  name  has  been  supplanted  by  another  are 
witnesses  of  the  Slavonic  occupation  of  Hellas  and  its 
recovery  by  a  Greek-speaking  power.     Off  the  west 
coast  the  realm  of  Odysseus  seems  to  revive  in  the 
theme  of  Kephallenia^  which  takes  in  also  the  mythic 
isle  of  Alkinoos.     Such  parts  of  Epeiros  and  Western 
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CHAP.     Greece  as  dave  to  the  Empire   form   the   theme  of 
^  Nikapolis,     To  the  north,  on  the  Hadriatic  shore,  was 


VI. 


2uS  £d2    ^^®  theme  of  Dyrrhachion^  and  beyond  that  again,  the 

Dalmatian  and  Venetian  cities  still  counted  as  outlying 

Fbsiesrions  portious  of  the  Empire.    Beyond  the  Hadriatic,  southern 

of  tlk6  Em- 

©lire  in  Italy  foiTOS  the  theme  of  Lombardy^  interrupted  by  the 
principality  of  Salerno^  while  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi 
were  outljdng  posts  like  Venice  and  Eagusa.  Sicily  was 
still  reckoned  as  a  theme ;  but  it  was  now  wholly  lost 

cbendn.  to  the  Saxaccn.  And  far  away  in  the  Tauric  peninsula, 
the  last  of  the  Hellenic  commonwealths,  the  furthest 
outpost  of  Hellenic  civilization,  had  simk  in  the  ninth 
centmy  into  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Chersdn. 

s^  The  first  ™pr«doa  conveyed  by  thi,  geographic^ 

character     description  is  that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  now  become 

of  the  Em-  ^  ,      ^  ^ 

p^-  a  power  rather  Asiatic  than  European.     It  is  only  in 

Asia  that  any  sohd  mass  of  territory  is  kept.     Else- 

Natnre  of    whcrc  there  are  only  islands  and  frinffes  of  coast.     But 

its  Euro-  -^       .  .  ° 

peMi  poe-     they  were  almost  continuous  fringes  of  coast,  fringes 
which  contained  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Christen- 
Maritinie     dom,   and  which   gave  their  masters  an  undisputed 
of  the         supremacy  by  sea.      If  the  Mediterranean  was  not  a 
Byzantine    lake,   it    was    only  the    presence   of   the 
Saracen,  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Northman,  which 
hindered  it  from  being  so.     Then  again,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Empire,  if  a  history  of  losses,  is  also  a  history 
of  recoveries,  and  before  long  the  Eoman  arms  again 
became  terrible  by  land.     The  pictiu-e  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenn^tos  shows  us  the  Empire  at  a  moment 
when  neither  process  was  actually  going  on ;  but  the 
times  before  and  after  his  reign  were  times,  first  of  loss 
^1^  of  and  then  of  recovery.     Early  in  the  ninth  century  Crete 
828-960.      was  suddenly  seized    by   Saracen   adventurers   from 
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Spain  ;  about  the  same  time  began  the  long  and  slow    chap. 


Saracen  conquest  of  Sicily.    But,  almost  at  the  moment  ' — ^^ — ' 
when  Sicily  was  lost,  the  Imperial  province  in  Italy  sMyf 
was  largely  increased,  and  the  Imperial  influence  in  ^^■^®- 
Dalmatia  was  largely  restored.     About  the  same  time  t^^^ 
Peloponnesos  was  won  back  from  the  Slaves.     In  the  gJ^"*^ 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  Crete  was  won  back  ;  so  ^ 
were  Kilikia  and  part  of  Syria,  with  the  famous  cities  of 
Tarsos,  Edessa,  and  Antioch  on  the  Orontes.  Presently  Recovery 

,  ofprovinces 

Basil  the  Second  overthrew  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  in  the  East. 
Europe  and  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  Asia ;  the  lands 
at  the  foot  of  Caucasus  admitted  the  Imperial  supre-  Conqueatof 
macy,  and  the  Byzantine  rule  was  carried  round  the  »8i-ioi8. 
greater  part  of  the  Euxine.     Cherson  indeed  was  lost ;  Loss  of 

°  ^  ,  ,  .  Cherson. 

the  old   Megarian  city  passed   into  the  hands  of  the  ^^• 
Eussian.      At  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  reco- 
very of  Sicily  was  actually  begun,  and,  if  the  Saracen 
was  not  driven  out,  his  power  was  weakened  in  the 
interest  of  the  next  set  of  invaders.      Early  in  the  TheEast- 

'^  em  Empire 

eleventh   century  the  Eastern  Kome  was    again    the  ^^^ , 
head  of  a  dominion  which  was  undoubtedly  the  great-  8«o'»d- 
est  among  Christian  powers,  a  dominion  greater  than 
it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Saracenic  and  Sla- 
vonic inroads  began. 

§  3.  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

The  historical  geography  of  two  of  the  three  great 
Southern  peninsulas  is  thus  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
Empires  of  which  they  were  severally  the  centres. 
The  case  is  quite  diflerent  with  the  third  great  penin-  Position  of 
sula,  that  of  Spain.  There  the  Roman  dominion,  even 
the  province  which  had  been  recovered  by  Justinian, 
had  quite  passed  away,  and  it  was  only  a  small  part  of 
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CHAP,    the  land  which  was  ever  reincorporated,  even  in  the 

— ^ — •  most  shadowy  way,  with  either  Empire.     Spain  was 

The  Sani-    now  conqucred  by  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been 

quest.        conquered  by  the  Bomans,  with  this  difference,  that  it 

had  been  among  the  longest  and  hardest  of  the  Eoman 

conquests,  while  no  part  of  the  Saracen  dominion  was 

won  in  a  shorter  time.     But,  if  the  Boman  conquest  was 

slow,  it  was  in  the  end  complete.     The  swifter  Saracen 

conquest  was  never  quite  complete ;  it  left  a  remnant 

by  which  the  land  was  in  the  end   to  be  won  back. 

But  the  part  of  the  land  which  withstood  the  Saracen 

was,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  the  same  part 

as  that  which  held  out  for  the  longest  time  against 

the  Eoman.     The  mountainous  regions  of  the  North 

Ashiria       were  never  wholly  conquered.    Cantabria  and -4 ^^wria, 

united  with  which  had  never  fully  submitted  to  the  Goths,  now 

Cantabria,  •'  ,  .  ' 

7w.  became    the   seat   of    resistance   under  princes  who 

claimed  to  represent  the  Gothic  kings,  and  part  of 
whose  dominions  bore  the  name  of  Gothia.  Twenty 
years  after  the  conquest,  Asturia  was  again  a  Christian 
principality,  which  was  presently  united  with  Canta- 

Kingdomof  brfa.  This  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Leo7i.  The 
great  fiefs  of  this  kingdom  on  its  eastern  and  western 

County  of    bordcrs,  the  counties  of  Gallicia  and  Castile — the  last 

Castile,904. 

Kingdom,    originally  a  line  of  castles  against  the  Saracen  enemy 

— both  showed  from  an  early  time  strong  tendencies 

to  separation.     Meanwhile  the  kingdom    of  NavaiTe 

Kingdomof  grcw  up  to  the  east,    stretching,  it  must  be  remem- 

^^-  bered,  on   both  sides  of   the    Pyrenees,    though   by 

far  the  larger    portion   of  it  lay    on  their    southern 

side.    To  the  east  of  Navarre  the  small   counties   of 

County  of    AvagoYi  and  Riparanensia  were  the  beginning  of  the 

7«o-  kingdom  oiAragan,     To  the  east  again  of  this  was 
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the  land  which,  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Sara-     chap. 
cens  from  Gaul,  became  part  of  the  CaroUngian  Empire  ' — ^ — ' 
by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  March.     The  shiftings  of  The  Span- 
territory,  the  unions  and  separations  of  these  various  778. 
kingdoms  and  principalities,   belong    to   the    special 
history  of  Spain.     But  early  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  whole  north-western  part  of   Spain,   and  a  con- 
siderable ftinge  of  territory  in  the  north-east,    had 
been  formed  into  Christian  states.     Among  these  had  Bceinmngs 

°  ofCaatile 

been  laid  the  foundations  of  two  kingdoms,  those  of  "»d 

AragoD. 

Castile  and  Aragon,  which  were  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  those  among  the  Spanish 
powers  which  were  destined  to  play  the  greatest  part  in 
later  history  were  not  among  the  first  to  take  the  form 
of  separate  kingdoms.     At  this  stage  even  Castile  has  siow 
hardly  taken  the  form  of  a  distinct  state.     Aragon  is  the  greater 

1  .       .  T-v  I    I  kingdoms. 

only  begmnmg;  Portugal  has   not   even  begun.     Of 

these  three,  Castile  was  fated  to  play  the  same  part  that  History  of 

.  ^  Castile  and 

was  played  by  Wessex  in  England  and  by  France  in  Aragon. 
Gaul,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula. 
Aragon,  when  her  growth  had  brought  her  'to  the 
Mediterranean,  was  to  fill  for  a  long  time  a  greater 
place  in  general  European  politics  than  any  other  Spanish 
power.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  was  to  form 
that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  became  the  terror 
of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Portugal,  lying  on  the  Ocean,  Portugal, 
had  first  of  all  to  extend  her  borders  at  the  cost  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  afterwards  to  become  a  beginner 
of  European  enterprise  in  distant  lands,  a  path  in  which 
Castile  and  other  powers  did  but  follow  in  her  steps. 

Meanwhile    the   advance   of   the   Christians    was  Break-up  of 
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CHAP,    helped  by  the  division  of  the  Saracenic  power.     The 


^- — r^ — '  Caliphates  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fell  to  pieces, 
theSpaniBh  exactly  as  the  Christian  Empires  did.  The  undivided 
Mahometan  dominion  in  Spain  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  in  the  tenth  century.  Yet  even  then,  amid 
many  fluctuations,  the  Christian  frontier  was  on  the 
whole  advancing  in  the  north-west.  In  the  north-east 
1028.  Christian  progress  was  slower.  But,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broke  in 
pieces,  and  out  of  its  fragments  arose  a  crowd  of  small 
Mahometan  kingdoms  at  Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon, 
Zaragoza,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
now  only  by  renewed  invasions  from  Africa  that  the 
Mahometan  power  in  Spain  was  kept  up.  But,  as  the 
Christian  states  are  now  fully  formed,  such  mention  of 
these  African  dynasties  as  concerns  geography  will 
come  more  fittingly  at  a  later  stage. 

§  4.  Origin  of  the  Slavonic  States. 
Slavonic  Wc  left  the  borders  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the 

and  Tnra-  ,  . 

man  inva-    Wcstcm  Empire  beset  by  neighbours  of  Slavonic  race. 


nonfl. 


who,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  largely 
mingled  with  other  neighbours  of  Turanian  race.  Of 
these  last,  Avar^,  Patzinaks^  Khazars,  have  passed 
away  ;  they  have  left  no  trace  on  the  modern  map  of 
Europe.     With  two  of  the  Turanian  settlements  the 

Bulgarians,  casc  is  different.  The  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians^ 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  Slavonized  Turanians 
south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
They  still  keep  their  place  and  nation,  though  in  bond- 
age. Another  Turanian  settlement  to  the  north  of  the 
Bulgarians  has  been   of   yet  greater  importance   in 

Settlement  Europcau  history.     In   the   last  years   of  the   ninth 
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century    the  Finnish   Magyars    or    Hungarians^   the     chap. 


Turks  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  began  to  count  as  a  ^ — r^ — ' 
power  in   Europe.      From   their  seats  between   the  ^1^^"*^" 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  they  pressed  ^^^5. 
eastward  into  the  lands  which  had  been  Dacia  and 
Pannonia.     The  Bulgarian  power  was  thus  confined  to 
the  lands  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Great  Moravia^  a  Great 
name  which  then  took  in  the  western  part  of  modern 
Hungary,  fell  wholly  under  Magyar  dominion. 

This  settlement  is  one  which  stands  altogether  by 
itself.  The  Magyars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  the 
only  Tiuranian  settlers  in  Europe  who  have  grown  into  PecuUar 

m  •  -r^  1       rrti        character  of 

permanent  luraman  powers  on  European  ground     The  the  Magyar 
Bulgarians  have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  their  Slavonic 
neighbours  and  subjects,  whose  language   they  have 
adopted.     Magyars  and  Ottomans  still  remain  speaking 
a  Turanian  tongue  on  Aryan  soil.     But  of  these  it  is 
only  the  Magyars  that  have  grown  into  a  really  Euro- 
pean state.     After  appearing  as  momentary  ravagers 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Gaul,  the  Magyars  settled  The  King- 
down  into  a  Christian  kingdom,  which,  among  many  nSigaiy. 
fluctuations   of  supremacy  and   dependence,   has  re- 
mained a  distinct  kingdom  to  this  day.    The  Christi-  Effect  of  its 
anity  of  Hungary  however  came  from   the  Western  ^fex*ion 
Church  and  not  from  the  Eastern.     And  this  fact  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  the  history  of  those 
regions.     But  for  this  almost  incidental  connexion  with 
the  Old  Rome,  Hungary,  though  settled  by  a  Turanian 
people,   would  most  naturally  have  taken  its  place 
among  the  Slavonic  states  which  fringed  the  dominion 
of  the  New  Eome.     As  it  has  turned  out,  difierence  of 
religion  has  stepped  in  to  heighten  difierence  of  blood, 
and    Hungary  has  formed  a   kingdom  quite   apart, 
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CHAP,    closely  connected  in  its  history  with  Servia  and  Btil- 
' — r^ — '  g^a,  but  running  a  course  which  has  been  in  many 

things  unlike  theirs. 
Tbe  Mag.  The  seoOTaphical  results  of  the  Magyar  settlement 

Sl^hmi     ^^^^  ^  place  a  barrier  between  the  Northern  and  the 
m^T^  Southern  Slaves.     Tliis  it  did  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly.   The  Patzinaks  pressed  into  what  had  been  the 
former  Magyar  territory  ;  they  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Imperial  geographer  as  a  nation  with  whom  the 
Empire  always  strove  to  maintain  peace,  as  they  formed 
The  Rns-     a  barrier  against  both  Hungarians  and  Russians,     This 
last  name  begins  to  be  of  importance  in  the   ninth 
century.    A  part  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
race,  they  were  cut  off  from  the  other  members  of  that 
branch  south  of  the  Danube  by  these  new  Turanian 
setdement5.     The   Magyars  again  parted  the  South- 
eastern  Slaves    from    the  North-western,   while  the 
Russians  were  still  neighbours  of  the  North-western 
EflTecta  of     Slavcs.     The  geographical  position  of  these  three  divi- 
phicai  pom-  sious  of  the  Slavouic  race  has  had  an  important  effect 

tion  of  the  ,  ^ 

Slaves.  on  EuTopcan  history.  The  South-eastern  Slaves  in 
Historj  of  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
eiwteni  formed  a  debateable  ground  between  the  two  Empires, 
the  Magyar  kingdom,  and  the  Venetian  republic,  as 
soon  as  Venice  grew  into  a  distinct  and  conquering 
state.  These  lands  have,  down  to  our  own  time, 
played  an  important,  but  commonly  a  secondary,  part 
in  history.  And  in  later  times  their  history  has  chiefly 
consisted  in  successive  changes  of  masters.  The  states 
which  they  formed  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  the  greater  and  more  lasting  powers  to 

The  North-  which  thcv  havc  commonly  been  adjuncts.  The  North- 
western -^  J  J 

Slaves.       western  Slaves  appear  for  the  most  part  in  different 
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degrees  of  vassalage  or  incorporation  with  the  Western    chap. 
Empire.     But,   besides  several  considerable  duchies,  ^ — ^ — ' 
there  grew  up  among  them  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  Bobemia, 
and  Poland^  of  which  the  latter  estabUshed  its  complete 
independence  of  the  Empire,  and  became  for  a  while 
one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.    Bussia  meanwhile,  Ruawa. 
forming  a  third  division,  appears,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  first  as  a  formidable  enemy,  then  as  a 
spiritual  conquest,  of  the  Empire  and  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Eussia  had  then   already  assumed  the 
character  which  it  has  again  put  on   in  later   times, 
that  of  the  one  great  European  power  at  once  Slavonic 
in   race    and  Eastern  in  faith.     Bussia  is  now  fully 
established  as  an  European  power.     The  variations  of 
its  territorial  extent   must  be  traced    in    a    distinct 
chapter. 

§  5.  Northern  Europe. 

The  European  importance  of  the  Scandinavian  na-  The  scan- 
tions  at  this  time  chiefly  arises  from  their  settlements  in  aetti©- 

ments. 

various  parts  of  Europe,  and  specially  in  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were 
already  formed.  Sweden  was  doing  its  work  towards 
the  east ;  the  Norwegians,  specially  known  as  North- 
men, colonized  the  extreme  north  of  Britain,  the  Scan- 
dinavian earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  to- 
gether with  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Britain,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe,  the  so-called  He- 
brides, and  Man.  They  also  colonized  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  Ostmen, 
And  it  was  from  Norway  also  that  the  settlers  came  by 
which  the  coast  of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
French  duchy,  was  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  Paris 
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CHAP,     to  form  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.     But  the  chief  field 

' — <^--^  for  the   energy  of  Denmark  properly  so  called  lay 

within  the  limits  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  we  may 

EneUnd      uow  begin  to  Call  England.    It  was  during  this  period 

mark.  ^     that  the  united  English  kingdom  grew  up,  that  the 

many  English  settlements  in  Britain  coalesced  into  one 

English  nation.     And  this  work  was  in  a  singular  way 

promoted  by  the  very  cause,  namely,  the  Danish  m- 

vasions,  which  seemed  best  suited  to  hinder  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  island  had  been  in  truth, 
as  it  was  often  called,  another  world,  influencmg  but 
little,  and  but  little  influenced  by,  any  of  the  lands 
FormaHon    which  foHucd  part  of  either  of  the  continental  Empires, 
f'^uind  ^  The  English  history  of  these  times,  a  history  which  is 
specially  connected  with  geography,  consists  of  two 
great  facts.    The  first  is  the  union  of  all  the  English  states 
in  Britain  into  one  EngUsh  kingdom  under  the  West- 
Saxon  kings.   The  other  is  the  establishment  of  a  vague 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  those  kings  over  the  whole 
wesi-         island.     The  dominion  established  by  Ecgberht  was  in 
'ndw"^"^   no  sense  a  kingdom  of  England.     It  consisted  simply 
8^^^'    in  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  West-Saxon  king 
over  all  the  princes  of  Britain,  Teutonic  and  Celtic, 
save  only  the  Kcts,  Scots,  and  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  or 
Cumberland.     The  smaller  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Essex  formed  appanages   for  West-Saxon   cethel- 
ings ;   but  the  superiority  over  East-Anglia,   Mercia, 
Northumberland,  and  the  Welsh  princes  was  purely 
external.     The  change  of  this  power  into  an  united 
English  kingdom  holding  a  supremacy  over  the  whole 
The  Danish  island  was  largely  helped  by  the  Danish   incursions 

ioTasions. 

789.  and  settlements.     These  incursions  began  in  the  last 

years  of  the  eighth  century;  they  became  more  fre- 
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quent  and  more  dangerous  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth ;     chap. 


and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century  they  grew  from  ^ 
mere  incursions  into  actual  settlements.     This  was  the 
result  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  first 
jEthelred  and  his  more  famous  brother  JElfred.     By 
jElfred  s  treaty  with  the  Danish  Guthrum,  the  West-  Diviaion 
Saxon  king  kept  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdom  and  all  JEjfnd  and 
the  other  lands  south  of  the  Thames,  together  with  878. 
western  Mercia.     The  rest  of  Mercia,  with  East-Anglia 
and  Deira  or  southern  Northumberland,  passed  under 
Danish  rule.     Bemicia^  or  northern  Northumberland  Bemicm 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth,  still  kept  its  Anglian  princes, 
seemingly  under  Danish  supremacy.     Over  the  lands 
which  thus  became  Danish  the  West-Saxon  king  kept 
a  mere  nominal  and  precarious  supremacy.     In  Scot- 
land and    Strathclyde   the  succession   of    the  Celtic  scandin*. 
princes  was  not  disturbed  ;   but  in  part  at  least  of  mentsin 
Strathclyde,  in  the  more  modem  Cumberland,  a  large  land. 
Scandinavian  population,  though  probably  Norw^ian 
rather  than  Danish,  must  have  settled. 

By  these  changes  the  power  of  the  West-Saxon  increase  of 
king  as  an  over-lord  was  greatly  cut  short,  while  his  diate  king- 
immediate  kingdom  was  enlarged.    The  dynasty  which  WeBsex, 
had  come  so  near  to  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  island 
seemed  to  be  again  shut  up  in  its  own  kingdom  and 
the  lands  immediately  bordering  on  it.     But,  by  over- 
throwing the  other  English  kingdoms,  the  Danes  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  second  West- Saxon  advance  Secsond 
in  the  tenth  century.     The  West-Saxon  king  was  now  Saxon  ad- 

•^  ^  vance. 

the  only  English  king,  and  he   further  became  the  ^^^^^ 
English  and  Christian  champion  against  intruders  who 
largely  remained  heathen.     The  work  of  the  first  half 
of  the  tenth  century  was  to  enlarge  the  Kingdom  of 

M 


928. 
926. 
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CHAP.    Wessex  into  the  Kingdom  of  England.     Eadwaxd  the 

VI 

*- — r^ — '  Elder,  King,  not  merely  of  the  West-Saxons  but  of  the 
^iJII^to  English,  extended  his  immediate  frontier,  the  frontier 
Fu^t-  ^^  *^^  ^^®  English  kingdom,  to  the  Humber.  Wales, 
^^1^^  Northumberland,  English  and  Danish,  and  now,  for  the 
^strath-  jj^^  i^jjj^^  Scotland  and  Strathclyde,  all  acknowledged 
the  English  supremacy.  Under  -^thelstan  Northum- 
berland was  for  the  first  time  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom,  and  after  several  revolts  and  reconquests, 
it  finally  became  an  integral  part  of  England,  form- 
Cumber-      ing  somctimcs  one,  sometimes  two,  English  earldoms. 

land  ^  '  »         o 

granted  as    Mcauwhile  Cumberland  was  subdued  by  Eadmund, 

a  fief  to  . 

^j^tund.     an(j  w^  given  as  a  fief  to  the  Kings  of  Scots,  who 

commonly  granted  it  as  an  appanage  to  their  sons. 

Lothian      Mcanwhilc,  partly,  it  would  seem,  by  conquest,  partly 

ffnuited  to  ,  .  .^  J.  t  tf 

Scotland,  by  cession,  the  Scottish  kings  became  possessed  of  the 
northern  part  of  Northumberland,  under  the  name  of 
the  earldom  of  Lothian.  Thus,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  single  kingdom  of  England  had 
been  formed,  of  which  the  Welsh  principalities,  as  well 
as  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian,  were  vassal  states. 

The  Eng  Thus  the  English  kingdom  was  formed,  and  with  it 

liah  Em- 


pire-  the  EngUsh  Empire.     For  the  English  kings  in  the 

tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  acknowledging  no  su- 
periority in  the  Caesar  either  of  East  or  West  and, 
holding  within  their  own  island  a  position  analogous  to 

Use  of  the    that  of  the  Emperors  on  the  mainland,  did  not  scruple 

Imperial  IX* 

titieu.         to  assume  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  Emperors  of  the  other  world  of  Britain.    The 
kingdom  and  Empire  thus  formed  were  transferred 
by  the  wars  of  Sw^en  and  Cnut  from  a  West-Saxon 
iSS^i^of    to  a  Danish  king.     Under  Cnut  England  was  for  a 
lOK^ioa-',  moment  the  chief  seat,  and  Winchester  the  Imperial 
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city,  of  a  Northern  Empire  which  might  fairly  claim  chap. 
a  place  alongside  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Borne.  ^ — r^ — - 
England,  Denmark,  Norway,  had  a  single  king,  whose 
supremacy  extended  further  over  the  rest  of  Britain, 
over  Sweden  and  a  large  part  of  the  Baltic  coast. 
That  Empire  split  in  pieces  on  his  death.  The  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms  were  again  separated ;  England  itself 
was  divided  for  a  moment.  The  kingdom,  again  re- 
imited,  first  passed  back  to  the  West-Saxon  house,  and  TheNor- 

man  Con- 

then,  by  a  second  conquest,  to  the  Norman.   After  this  q»e«t. 
last  revolution  a  division  of  the  kingdom  was  never 
more  heard  of.     William  the  Conqueror  put  the  finish-  Engiund 

finally 

ing  stroke  to  the  work  of  Ecgberht,  and  made  England  ^ted  by 
for  ever  one.  And,  by  uniting  England  under  the  same 
ruler  as  Normandy,  and  by  thus  leading  her  into  the 
general  current  of  continental  aflairs,  he  gave  her  an 
European  position  such  as  she  had  never  held  under 
her  native  kings. 

By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  then  the  chief  Summary, 
nations  of  Europe  had  been  formed.     The  Western 
Empire,   after  many  shiftings,  had   taken  a  definite 
shape.     The  Imperial  dignity  and  the  two  royal  crowns  The  w^t- 
of  Italy  and   Burgundy  were   now   attached   to   the  SS^tSl^*" 
German    kingdom.     The    Empire,    in    short,   though  i^^ona. 
keeping  its  Eoman  titles  and  associations,  and  with 
them  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  had  practi- 
cally become  a  German  power.     Its  history  from  this 
time  mainly  consists  in  the  steps  by  which  the  German 
Emperors  of  Rome  lost  their  hold  on  their  Italian  and 
Biu^ndian  kingdoms,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
German  dominion  was  extended  over  the  Slaves  to  the 
East.  To  the  West  the  Western  Kingdom  has  altogether  France 

X  2 
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detached  itself  from  the  Empire;  the  union  of  its 
crown  with  the  Duchy  of  France  has  created  the 
French  kingdom  and  nation,  with  its  centre  at  Paris, 
and  with  a  supremacy,  as  yet  little  more  than  nominal, 
over  a  large  part  of  Gaul.  As  the  Western  Empire 
The  Ewt-    has  become  German,  the  Eastern  Empire  has  become 

ern  Empire. 

Greek ;  in  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century  it  again 

forms  a  powerful  and  compact  state,  ruling  from  Naples 

The  si»-      to  Antioch.     Of  the  states  to  the  north  of  it,  Bulgaria 

Tonio 

states.        has    been  reincorporated  with   the    Empire;   Servia, 
Hungary,  Eussia,  have  taken    their   definite   position 
among  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe.    So  have  Poland 
and  Bohemia  on  the  borders  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Finnish  lands  to  the  imme- 
Spaiiu        diate  north  of  them  remain  heathen.     In  Spain,  the 
Christians  have  won  back  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Castile  and  Navarre  are  already  kingdoms;    Aragon, 
though  not  yet  a  kingdom,  has  begun  her  history.     In 
The  Scan-    Northcm  EuTopc,  the  three  Scandinavian  nations  are 
kingdoms,    clcarly  distinguished  and  firmly  established.  Within  the 
isle  of  Britain  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
England      havc  bccH  formcd,  and  the  union  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy,     mandy  under  a  single  prince  has  opened  the  way  to 
altogether  new  relations  between  the  continent  and  the 
great  island.    In  short,  the  only  European  powers  which 
play  a  part  in  stridtly  mediaeval  history  which  are  not 
yet  formed  are  Portugal  and  the  Sicilian  kingdoms. 

From  this  point  then,  when  most  of  the  European 
powers  have  come  into  being,  and  when  the  two 
Eoman  Empires  are  fast  becoming  a  German  and  a 
Greek  power  alongside  of  other  powers,  it  will  be  well 
to  change  the  form  of  our  present  inquiry.  Thus  far 
we  have  treated  the  historical  geography  of  Europe  as  a 
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whole,  gathering  round  two  centres  at  the  Old  and  the     chap. 
New  Eome.     It  will  henceforth  be  more  convenient  ' — • — ' 


to  take  the  history  of  the  great  divisions  of  Europe 
separately,  and  to  trace  out  in  distinct  chapters  the 
changes  which  the  boundaries  of  each  have  gone 
through  from  the  eleventh  century  to  our  own  time. 
But  before  we  enter  on  these  several  national  divisions, 
it   will  be  well  to  take  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  Eccjedaft- 

tical  geo- 

divisions  of  Western  Christendom,  which  are  of  great  «"P^y- 
importance  and  which  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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divisions. 

They  repre- 
sent older 
civil  divi- 
sions. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL   GEOGRAPHY  OF   WESTERN   EUROPE. 

CHAP.  The  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Western  Europe  was 
^— -^^ — '  by  this  time  formed.  The  great  ecclesiastical  divisions 
rfiSted^  were  now  almost  everywhere  mapped  out,  and  from 
^phy.  hence  they  are  more  permanent  than  the  political  divi- 
nen^f  sioiis.  The  ecclesiastical  geography  in  truth  constantly 
^^^"^'  preserver  an  earlier  pohtical  geography.  The  eccle- 
siastical  divisions  were  always  mapped  out  according 
to  the  political  divisions  of  the  time  when  they  were 
established,  and  they  often  remained  unaltered  while 
the  political  divisions  went  through  many  revolutions. 
Thus  in  France  the  dioceses  represented  the  jurisdic- 
niostra-      tions   of  the  Roman  cities;   in  England   they  repre- 

tionsfirom  .  .  . 

^und  sented  the  ancient  English  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties. In  both  cases  they  outlived  by  many  ages  the 
political  divisions  which  they  represented.  While  the 
poUtical  map  was  altered  over  and  over  again,  the 
ecclesiastical  map  remained  down  to  quite  modem 
times,  with  hardly  any  change  beyond  the  occasio- 
nal division  of  a  large  diocese  or  the  occasional  union 
of  two  smaller  dioceses.  Thus  the  greater  permanence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  map  often  makes  it  useful  as  a 
standard  for  reference  in  describing  political  changes. 

^onsand  To  take  an  instance,  the  city  of  Lyons  has  been  at 
different  times  under  Burgundian  and  under  Frankish 
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kings ;  it  has  been  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  and  a  city    chap. 


VII. 


of  the  modern  kingdom  of  France.  But,  among  all 
these  changes,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  has  always 
remained  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  while  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Eheims  has  held  a  wholly  different  position 
alongside  of  him  as  first  prelate  and  first  peer  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  France.  Paris  meanwhile,  the 
poUtical  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom,  remained  till 
the  seventeenth  century  the  seat  of  a  simple  bishoprick. 
In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  division  will  be  found 
almost  everywhere  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  an 
earlier  political  state  of  things.  As  the  Empire  became 
Christian,  it  was  mapped  out  into  Patriarchates  as  well  Patriarch- 

^^  ates,  Pro- 

as  into  Prefectures.     Under  these  were  the   metro-  jj?«»t 

Dioceses. 

politan  and  episcopal  districts,  which  in  after-times 
borrowed,  though  in  a  reverse  order  of  dignity,  the 
civil  titles  of  provinces  and  dioceses.     As  the  Church  Divirions 

■*  within  and 

carried  her  spiritual  conquests  beyond  the  bounds  of  without  the 
the  Empire,  new  ecclesiastical  districts  were  of  course 
formed  in  the  newly  converted  countries.  As  a  rule, 
every  kingdom  had  at  least  one  archbishopric;  the 
smaller  principalities,  provinces,  or  other  divisions  be- 
came the  dioceses  of  bishops.  But  the  different  social 
conditions  of  southern  and  northern  Europe  caused  a 
marked  difference  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
the  two  regions.  In  the  South  the  bishop  was  bishop  of 
a  city ;  in  the  North  he  was  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  a  district. 
Within  the  Empire  each  city  had  its  bishop.  Thus  in 
Italy  and  Southern  Gaul,  where  the  cities  were  thickest 
on  the  ground,  the  bishops  were  most  numerous  and 
their  dioceses  were  smallest.  In  Northern  Gaul  the  cities 
are  fewer  and  the  dioceses  larger,  while  outside  the  Bishops  of 

^      '  .  .         citieeand 

Empire,  the  dioceses  which  represented  a  tribe  or  pnn-  of  tHbea, 
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CHAP,     dpality  were   larger  again.     Also   again,  within   the 

*  *x* 


Empire  the  bishop,  as  bishop  of  a  city,  always  took 
his  title  from  the  city ;  outside  the  Empire,  especially 
in  the  British  islands  both  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  the 
bishop  of  a  tribe  or  principality  bore  a  tribal  or  terri- 
torial title. 

§  1.  The  Great  Patriarchates. 

The  Pmtri-  The  highest  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  Patriarchates, 

sogffested     though  they  did  not  exactly  answer  to  the  Prefectures, 

fecturea.      wcTC  clcarly  suggested  by  them.     And  whenever  the 

boundaries   of  the  Patriarchates   departed   from   the 

boundaries  of  the  Prefectures,  they  came  nearer  to  the 

great  divisions  of  race  and  language.     For  our  purpose, 

it  is  enough  to  take  the  Patriarchates,  as  they  grew  up, 

after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of 

the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     The  four  older  ones 

were  seated  at  the  Old  and  the  New  Rome^  and  at  the 

two  great  Eastern  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,   Out- 

of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  the  small  patriarchate  of 

Jerusalem  was  afterwards  taken.  This  last  seems  a  piece 

of  sentimental  geography;   the   other  divisions   were 

eminently  practical.     Whether  we  look  on  the  original 

Rome.        jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  as  taking  in 

the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy  or  only  the  diocese  of 

Extended     Italy,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  gradually  extended  over 

.Empire.  *  the  two  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Gaul.     That  is,  it  took 

in  the  Latin  part  of  the  Empire,  and  it  spread  thence 

over  the  Teutonic  converts  in  the  West,  as  well  as 

over  Hungary  and  the  Western  Slaves.     The  Patri- 

CoMtanti-    archate  of  Constantinople  or  New  Eome  took  in  the 

Prefecture   of  Illyricum,  and   three   dioceses   in   the 

Prefecture  of  the  East,  those  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
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Pontiis.     This   territory   pretty  well   answers  to   the     chap. 
extent  of  the  Greek  language  and  influence.     The  two  ' — ' — ' 
lUyrian  dioceses,  possibly  through  some  confusion  aris- 
ing out  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  lUyricum^ 
were  claimed  by  the  Popes  of  Old  Eome ;  but,  when 
the  Empires  and  Churches  parted  asunder,  Macedonia 
and  Greece  were  not  likely  to  cleave  to  the  Western 
division.     In  course  of  time  the  Byzantine  patriarchate  itg  reution 
became  nearly  coextensive  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  em  Empire 
and  it  became  the  centre  of  conversion  to  the  Slaves  suyes. 
of  the  East,  just  as  the  patriarchate  of  Old  Eome  was  to 
the  Teutons  of  the  West.     The  patriarchate  of  Antioch^  Antioch. 
before  its  dismemberment  in  favour  of  the  tiny  patri- 
archate of  Jerusalem^  took  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  Jcmsaieni. 
East,  and  the  churches  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the  Empire 
in   that   direction.      The    patriarchate  of  Alexandria  Aiexan- 
answered  to  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  with  the  churches 
beyond  the  Empire  on  that  side,  specially  the  Abyssinian 
church,  which  has  kept  its  nationaUty  to  our  own  time. 
That  these  Eastern  patriarchates  have  been  for  ages 
disputed  by  claimants  belonging  to  different  sects  of 
Christianity  is  a  fact  which  concerns  both  theology  and 
history,  but  does  not  concern  geography.     Whether 
the  see  was  in  Orthodox  or  heretical — that  is  commonly 
in  national — hands,  the  see  and  its  diocese,  the  geogra- 
phical extent  on  the  map,  remained  the  same. 

These  then  are  the  five  great  patriarchates  which  L*ternoini- 

,  .    ,  *>*!  patri- 

fonned  the  most  ancient  geographical  divisions  of  the  probates. 
Chiu-ch.  In  later  times  the  name  patriarchate  has 
been  more  loosely  applied.  As  the  Eoman  bishop 
grew  into  something  more  than  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  title  of  Patriarch  was  given  to  several  metro- 
politans, sometimes,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  without  any 
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CHAP,    particular  reason.     The  title  has  been  borne  by  the 
'  fiishops  of  Li^on  and   Venice^  and  specially  by  the 


Litbop. 

Venice,       Metropolitans  of  Aquileia.     These  last  assumed  the 

AqnileiA.         .  ^    .  ^ 

title  during  a  time  of  separation  from  the  Roman  see. 
But  nominal  patriarchates  of  this  kind  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  fix)m  the  five  great  churches  to 
which  the  name  was  anciently  attached.  In  the  East 
the  name  was  never  extended  beyond  its  four  original 
Patriarch-  holders,  till  a  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  arose  in 
MoMow.  Russia,  to  mark  the  greatest  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Of  the  four  original  Eastern  patri- 
archates it  is  only  that  of  Constantinople  which  plays 
much  part  in  later  history.  The  seats  of  the  other 
three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the  very 
beginning  of  their  conquests. 

§  2.    The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Italy. 
Great  In  no  part  of  Christendom  do  the  bishoprics  lie  so 

niunbera  of         ^  *^ 

iSrfi^**^*"    thick  upon  the  ground  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the 

"«•  southern  part.     But  from  that  very  fact  it  follows  that 

the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  are  of  less  historical 

importance  than  those  of  most  other  Western  countries. 

SmaUsize    In  southcm  Italy  above  all,   the   bishoprics   were  so 

provinces,    numerous,  and  the  dioceses  therefore  so  small,  that  the 

archiepiscopal  provinces  were  hardly  so  large  as  the 

episcopal  dioceses  in  more  northern  lands.     So  it  is 

in  the  islands;   Sicily  contained   foiu*   provinces  and 

Effect  of      Sardinia  three.     The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Italian 

monweaithi  historv   also   hindered   ecclesiastical    geography   from 

on  the  pod-        .       "^  .  fc      o     1     J 

tionofthe    bcinff  of  the  same  importance  as  elsewhere.     Where 

prelates.  ^  / 

every  city  became  an  independent  commonwealth,  the 
Bishop,  and  even  the  Metropolitan,  sank  to  a  lower 
rank  than  they  held  in  the  lands  where  each  prelate 
was  a  great  feudal  lord. 
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It  follows  then  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  the  arch-     chap. 

VII. 

bishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Italy  which  at  all  stand  ' — •— -^ 

out  in  general  history.     The  growth  of  the  Eoman  see  ac^rISSm 
also  more  distinctly  overshadowed  the  Italian  bishops 

than  it  did  those  of  other  lands.     The  bishoprics  which  Rivals  of 

Rome. 

have  most  historical  importance  are  those  which  at  one      • 
time  or  another  stood  out  in  rivalry  or  opposition  to 
Eome.   Such  was  the  great  see  of  Milan^  whose  province  mumu 
took  in  a  crowd  of  Lombard  bishoprics ;  such  was  the 
patriarchal  see  of  Aquileia^  whose  metropolitan  juris-  AquUcia. 
diction  took  in  Como  at  one  end  and  the  Istrian  Pola 
at  the  other.     The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  standing  as 
they  did  on  the  march  of  the  Italian,  Teutonic,  and 
Slavonic  lands,  grew,  unlike  most  of  the  Italian  prelates, 
into   powerful   temporal  princes.     Ravenna  was   the  luvenna. 
head  of  a  smaller  province  than  either  Milan  or  Aquileia; 
but  Ravenna  too  stands  out  as  one  of  the  churches 
which  kept  up  for  a  while  an  independent  position  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  Eome.     Milan  and 
Eavenna,  in  short,  never  lost   the   memory  of  their 
Imperial  days ;  and  Aquileia  took  advantage,  first  of  a 
theological   difference,  and   secondly  of  its   temporal 
position  as  the  great  border  see. 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  case  is  different.     Eome  Theimme- 
herself  was  the  immediate  head  of  a  large  province  Roman 

,  Province. 

stretchmg  from  sea  to  sea.     Withm  this  the  suburbt" 
carian  sees,  those  close  around  Eome,  stood  in  a  special 
and  closer  relation  to  the  patriarchal  see  itself.     The 
famous  cities  of  Genoa^  Bologna^  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Mctropoii- 
Sienna,  were  also  metropoUtan  sees,  though  their  eccle-  centw? 
siastical  dignity  is  quite  overshadowed  by  their  civic      ^* 
greatness.     Lucca  has  been  added  to  the  same  Ust  in 

^  Pisa  and 

modem  times.     The  provinces  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  are  Genoa. 
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CHAP,     notable  as  having  been   extended  into  the  island  of 

VII.  ,  ,       ^ 

' — ' —   CJorsica  after  its  recovery  from  the  Saracens.     The  his- 
tory and  extent  of  the  ItaUan  dioceses  is,  with  these  few 
The  exceptions,  a  matter  almost  wholly  of  local  ecclesiastical 

province,  conccm.  In  the  south  and  in  Sicily  the  endless  archi- 
t  episcopal  sees  preserve  the  names  of  some  famous  cities, 
as  Capua — the  later  Capua  on  the  site  of  Casilinum — 
Tarentum,  Bari^  and  others.  But  some  even  of  the  me- 
tropoUtan  churches  are  fixed  in  places  of  quite  secon- 
dary importance,  and  the  simple  bishoprics  are  endless. 

§  3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Gaul  and 

Germany. 

By  taking  a  single  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrange-, 
ments  of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  some  instructive  lessons 
may  be  learned.  Such  a  way  of  looking  at  the  map 
will  bring  out  more  strongly  the  differences  between 
bishoprics  of  earlier  and  later  foundation.  And,  if  we 
Ganiishand  take  the  name  of  Gaul  in  the  old  geographical-  sense, 

German 

diocesea.  taking  in  the  German  lands  west  of  the  Ehine  which 
formed  part  of  the  older  Empire,  we  shall  find  that 
several  ecclesiastical  provinces  may  be  called  either 
GauUsh  or  German.  With  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
kingdom  we  have  no  concern,  except  so  far  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks  did  to  some  extent  follow  ecclesiastical 
lines.  Modem  annexations  of  course  have  had  no 
regard  to  them. 

Province  of  On  first  crossiug  the  Alps  from  Italy,  we  find  the 
ecclesiastical  phsenomena  of  Italy  continued  in  the  lands 
nearest  to  it.  The  two  provinces  of  Tarantaise  (answer- 
ing to  the  civil  division  of  A  Ipes  Pennince)  and  Embimn 
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(Alpes  Maritimce)  which  take  in  the  mountain  region     chap; 
between  Italy  and  Gaul,  are  of  small  size,  though  of  — •— -^ 
course  in  the  actual  mountain  lands  the  bishoprics  are 
less  thick  on  the  ground.  The  Tarantasian  province  con-  Taranuiae. 
tained  only  thtee  suffragan  sees,  Sitten^  Aosta,  and  St. 
John  of  Mauriennej  three  bishoprics  which  now  belong 
to  three  distinct  political  powers.     But  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Embrun,  which  reaches  to  the  Embnm, 
sea,  the  bishops'  sees  are  thick  on  the  ground,  just  as 
they  are  in  Italy.     So  they  are  in  the  small  provinces 
of  Aia:  (Narbonensis  Secunda)  and  Aries.     But,  as  soon  aix  and 
as  we  get  out  of  Provence  into  the  parts  of  Gsjil  which 
were  less  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  where  cities,  and 
consequently  bishoprics,  lay  less   close  together,   the 
phaenomena  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  begin  to  change. 
The  Proven9al  provinces  of  Aix  and  Aries  are  bounded 
to  the  north  and  west  by  those  of  Vienne  (which  with  vienne. 
Aries    answers    nearly    to   the  civil   Viennensis)  and 
Narhonne  (answering  nearly  to  Narbonensis  Secunda).  Narbonnc. 
These  provinces  are  of  much  greater  size,  and  the 
suffragan  sees  are  much  further  apart.     To  the  west  lies 
Auchj   answering  to  the  oldest  Aquitaine  or  Novem-  Auch. 
populana^  and  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the  remainder  of 
Gaul,  the  original  provinces  are  of  still  greater  size. 
Most  of  them  answer  very  nearly  to  the  older  civil 
divisions.     Aquitania  Prima  is  the  province  oiBourges^  Bourgwi, 

Bourdeaux, 

Aquitania  Secunda  that  of  Boiirdeaux.     Luqdunensis  ^yona, 

^  .  ^  Rouen, 

Primaj  Secunda^  Tertia^  and  Quarta^  answer  to  Lyons'^  ^»«»  •^^ 
Rouen^  Tours^  and  Sens.  Of  these  Lyons,  as  having 
been  the  temporal  capital,  became  the  seat  of  the  Primate 
of  all  the  Gauls.  The  province  of  Rouen  too  answers 
very  nearly  to  the  duchy  of  which  that  metropolis 
became  the  capital ;  its  Archbishop  still  bears  the  title 
of  Primate  of  Normandy. 
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CHAP.  These  are  the   oldest   ecclesiastical  arrangements, 

^ — ' — '  closely  following  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire.  These 

divisions  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquests ;  and, 

though  here  and  there  a  see  was  translated  from  one  city 

to  another,  they  were  not  seriously  interfered  with  till  the 

FottndaUon  fourteenth  ccnturv.  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second  raised 

of  the  pro-  . 

Yinoes  of      the  see  of  Toulouse  in  the  province  of  Narbonne  and 

Touloiue  ^  ^  ^ 

^d  Aiby,  that  of  AWy  in  the  province  of  Bourges  to  metropoli- 
tan rank,  thus  forming  two  new  provinces.  He  also 
founded  new  bishoprics  in  several  towns  in  these  two 
new  provinces  and  in  that  of  Nai'bonne.     In  the  next 

Avignon,     ceuturv  Sixtus  the  Fourth  made  the  church  of  Aviqnon 

1475.  "^    .  .  .        ^ 

metropolitan.  These  changes  help  to  give  this  whole 
district  more  of  the  character  of  Italy  and  Provence 
than  originally  belonged  to  it.  Lastly,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  province  of  Sens  was  also  divided, 
Parii",  1622.  and  the  church  of  Paris  became  metropolitan.  Some 
of  these  changes  show  how  closely  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  followed  the  oldest  civil  divisions,  and  how 
slowly  they  were  affected  by  changes  in  the  civil  divi- 
sions. When  Gaul  was  first  mapped  out,  Tolosa  was 
of  less  account  than  Narbo ;  the  Parisii  and  their  city 
were  of  less  account  than  the  great  nation  of  the 
Senones.  Tolosa  became  the  royal  city  of  the  Goth ; 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  till 
ages  after  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  passed  away.  Paris, 
after  having  been  several  times  a  momentary  seat  of 
dominion,  became  the  birthplace  of  the  modern  French 
kingdom.  But  it  had  been  the  continuous  seat  of  kings 
for  more  than  six  hundred  years  before  it  became  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop. 

As  we  draw  nearer  to  German  ground,  the  eccle* 
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siastical  boundaries  are  found  to  have  been  somewhat    chap. 

VII 

more  strongly  affected  by  poUtical    changes.      The   — -^ 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Besanqon  answers  to  Maxima  Besan^on. 
Sequanorum  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  of  the  same  extent ; 
the  boimdary  of  the  German  and  Burgundian  kingdoms 
passed  through  the  Boman  province :  its  eastern  part 
is  therefore  found  in  a  German  diocese.     The  province 
of  Rhdms  answers  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  Belgica  Se-  Bheinu. 
cunda :  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  took  in  some  terri- 
tory to  the  east  of  the  Scheld.  Here  again  the  boundary 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  passed  through  the 
province.     The  metropolitan  city  lay  within  the  region  * 

which  became  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  it  became 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  one  of 
its  suffragan  sees,  that  of  Canihray,  was  a  city  of  the 
Empire.  The  province  of  Trier  took  in  no  part  of  xner,  785. 
the  Western  kingdom ;  but,  besides  the  old  province 
of  Belgica  Prima^  it  stretched  away  over  the  German 
lands  even  bevond  the  Ehine.  When  the  old  Gaul- 
ish  bishoprick  of  Cobnia  Agrippina  became  metro-  Kttin^ygs. 
politan  under  Charles  the  Great,  its  province  took 
in  nearly  all  the  old  Gaulish  province  of  Germania 
Secunda  ;  but  it  too  came  to  stretch  beyond  the  Ehine 
and  beyond  the  Weser.  These  two  metropolitan  sees, 
Trier  and  Koln,  were  old  Gaulish  bishopricks  of  the 
frontier  land.  The  see  of  Mainz  has  no  certain  his-  Mainz,  747. 
torical  being  before  Boniface  in  the  eighth  century.  It 
too  was  founded  on  what  was  geographically  Gaulish 
soil ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  vast  extent  was  strictly 
German.  Three  only  of  its  suffragans,  WormSj  Speyer^ 
and  Argentoratum  or  Strassburg,  were  even  geographi- 
cally Gaulish.  No  province  has  had  more  fluctuating 
boundaries  :   the  elevation  of  Koln  to  metropohtan 
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CHAP,    rank  cut  it  short  to  the  west,  while  it  grew  indefinitely 
' — •--'  to  the  north,  south,  and  east,  as  its  boundaries  were 
enlarged  by  conversion  and  conquest.      To  the  east  it 
was  cut  short  in  the  fourteenth  century  when  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  were  formed  into 
Prtg,  1844.  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Prag.    The  famous  bishop- 
Bamberg,    Hck  of  Bamberg^  locally  in  the  province  of  M^nz,  was 
from  the  beginning  immediately  dependent  on  the  see 
of  Eome. 
The  three  Thcsc  thrcc  great  archbishopricks  of  the  frontier 

cai  Electors  land,  all  of  whose  sees  were  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
chanceUors.  uhine,  remained  distinguished  by  their  temporal  rank 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  German  kingdom.       All 
the  German  prelates  became  princes ;  but  only  these 
three  were  Electors.  The  prelates  of  these  three  were  the 
Arch-chancellors  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  Mainz 
of  Germany,  Koln  of  Italy,  Trier  of  Gaul.     But,  as  the 
Frankish  or  German  kingdom  spread  to  the  north-east, 
new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed.    The  bishop- 
Saizburg,     Hck  of  Salzhuvg  became  metropolitan  under  Charles  the 
Great,  with  a  province  stretching  away  to  tlie  East 
towards  his  conquests  from  the  Avars.     The  bishoprick 
Bremen  or    oi  Bremen^  another  foundation  of  Charles  the  Great,  was 
78^  "'^'    transferred  imder  his  son  to  Hamburg^  as  a  metropolitan 
see  which  was  designed  to  be  a  missionary  centre  for 
the   Scandinavian   nations.      After  some   fluctuations, 
the  see  was  finally  settled  at  Bremen,  as  the  metro- 
1228.  polis  of  a  province,  which  had  now  become  in  no  way 

Scandinavian,  but  partly  Old-Saxon,  partly  Wendish. 
Lastly,  Otto  the  Great  founded  the  metropolitan  see 
Magde-       of  Magdeburg  on   the   Slavonic   march.      Thus    the 
burg,  968.    Qgjijjj^^  kingdom  formed   six  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
oil  of  vast  extent  as  compared  with  those  of  Southern. 
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Europe,  and  with  their  suffralgan  sees  few  and  far  ^^,^^- 
apart.  The  difference  is  here  clearly  marked  be-  — ' — ' 
tween  the  earlier  sees  which  arose  from  the  very 
beginning  in  the  Eoman  cities,  and  the  sees  of  later 
foundation  which  were  gradually  founded  as  new  lands 
were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Empbe  and 
the  Church.  Still  the  old  tradition  went  on  so  far  that 
each  Bishop  had  his  see  in  a  city,  and  took  his  name 
from  that  city.  Though  the  German  dioceses  were  of 
large  extent,  yet  none  of  the  German  bishoprics  were 
in  strictness  territorial. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  have  the  ecclesiastical  Modem  ec- 

,    ,  ,  dcdtatical 

divisions  been  more  completely  upset  in  modem  times  divWoM  of 

^  J       r  Germany 

than   they  have   been   in  Germany.     In  France   the  "nd  France 
number  of  dioceses  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  Con- 
cordat imder  the  first  Buonaparte ;  but  the  main  eccle- 
siastical landmarks  were  to  a  great  extent  respected. 
In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of  them  is  left. 
The  country  has  been  mapped  out  afresh  to  suit  the 
boundaries  of  patched-up  modem   kingdoms.     Mainz 
and  Trier  are  no  longer  metropoUtan  sees,  while  the 
modem  map  shows  such  novelties  as  an  Archbishop  of 
MUnchen  and  an  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.    Long  before, 
under  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  those  parts  of  the  changes  of 
German  kingdom  which  had  become  practically  detaclied  Second  in 

me  A  e  vD  ur~ 

under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  imderwent  a  complete  ^^^ 
chanee  in  their  ecclesiastical  divisions.     Cambray  and  Cambray, 

°  .  .  Mechlin, 

Mechlin  in  the  province  of  Eheims,  and  Utrecht  in  the  utrecht. 
province  of  Koln,  became  metropoUtan  sees.     Modern 
political  changes  have  made  these  three  cities  members 
of  three  distinct  political  powers. 


N 
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CHAP. 

VII. 

' — r-^-^  §  4.    The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Spain. 

Pecuiiari-  The  ecclesiflstical  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 

spanisii  cc-  presents  phaenomena  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of 

geography.  Italy,  Gaul,   Or   Germany,     in   Italy   and   (jaul   the 

ecclesiastical  divisions  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 

earliest  days  of  Christianity.     Western  Germany  must 

count  for  these  purposes  as  part  of  Gaul.     In  eastern 

Germany  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  formed  in 

later  times,  as  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  coimtry. 

Old  divi-     In  Spain  the  country  must  have  been  mapped  out  for 

si  (HIS  lost 

and  mapped  ecclcsiastical  purposes  at  least  as  early  as  Gaul.    But  the 

out  afresh 

after  the  re-  Mahometan  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 

coverywom  -*•    ^  o  i  j  ^ 

the  Sara-  foHowcd  bv  the  Christian  reconquest,  caused  the  old  eccle- 
siastical  lines  to  be  wiped  out,  and  new  divisions  had  to 
be  traced  out  afresh  ias  the  land  was  gradually  won  back. 

Eodesiasti-  The  ccclesiastical  divisions  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 

caldivi-  , 

sionsunder   Gothic  kiugdom  simply  reproduce  the  civil  divisions 
(joths.        of  the  period,  as  those  civil  divisions  are  only  a  slight 
modification  of  the  Eoman  provinces.     Lusitania  and 
Ba^ica  survived,  with  a  sUght  change  of  frontier,  both 
as  civil  and  as  ecclesiastical  divisions.     Tarraconensis 
was  for  both  purposes  divided  into  three,  Tarraconensis^ 
CarthagenensiSj  and  Gallceda.     As  the  land  was  won 
back,  and  as  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed, 
the  number  was  greatly  increased,  and  some  of  them 
foimd  their  way  to  new  sites.     Thus  the  Tarraconensian 
Tarragona,  proviucc  was  again  divided  into  three,  those  of  Tarra- 
Valencia,     gona,  Zaragoza^  and  Valencia^  answering  nearly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon.     New  Carthage  lost  its   metro- 
politan rank  in   favour    of  the  great  metropolis   of 
Toledo.       Toledo^  which  numbered  Cordova  and  Valladolid  among 
its  suffragans.     Leaving  out  some  anomalous  districts, 
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the  rest  of  the  peninsula  formed  the  provinces  of  St.     chap. 


James  of  Compostella,  Burgos^  Seville^  Granada^  with  ^ 

Braga^  Evora^  and  the  patriarchal  see  of  Lisbon^  the  teuUfS^r- 

last  three  answering  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     And  Sd    ^'  ^^ 

it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pyrenees  did  not  form  Braga, 

Evom, 

an  eternal  boundary  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  in  Lisbon. 
civil  geography.     As  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  stretched 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  did  the  diocese  of 
Pampeluna ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Gaulish  diocese  DioceuM  of 
of  Bayonne  stretched  on  what  is  now  Spanish  ground,  and  fiay- 

•       1       /»        •  1  onne. 

All  these  are  survivals  of  a  time  when,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  a  later  day,  there  were  no  Pyrenees,  or  when  at  least 
the  same  rulers,  first  Gothic  and  then  Saracen,  reagned 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

§  5.  ITie  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  the  British  Inlands. 

The  historical  phaenomena  of  the  British  islands  have  TheBriti«i» 

islands. 

points  in  common  with  more  than  one  of  the  continental 
countries.  In  a  very  rough  and  general  view  of  things, 
Britain  has  some  analogies  with  Spain.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether without  reason  that  in  some  legendary  stories  the 
names  of  Saxons  and  Saracens  get  confounded.  In  both 
cases  a  land  which  had  been  Christian  was  overrun  by 
conquerors  of  another  creed ;  in  both  a  Christian  people 
held  their  ground  in  a  part  of  the  country ;  and  in  both 
the  whole  land  was  won  back  to  Christianity,  though 
by  different  and  even  opposite  processes  in  the  two 
cases.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  Tiie  ceiuc 

episcopate. 

churches  in  Britain  and  Ireland  had  anything  like  the 
same  complete  ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Spanish 
churches  under  the  Goths.  The  Celtic  episcopate  was 
of  an  irregular  and  anomalous  kind,  and,  in  its  most 
intelligible  shape,  it  was,  as  was  natural  under  the 

K  3 
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CHAP,     circumstances  of  the  country,  not  a  city  episcopate, 


VII. 


hardly  a  territorial  episcopate,  but  one  strictly  tribal. 
JpYi^pacy.  This  is  nearly  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Celtic  churches  which  is  of  any  importance  for  our 
piupose.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  traces 
of  this  peculiarity  were  handed  on  from  the  Celtic  to 
the  English  Church.  The  little  likeness  that  there  is 
between  them  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Northern  Europe  generally,  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic, 
a  strictly  city  episcopate  like  that  of  Italy  and  Gaul 
was  something  which  in  the  nature  of  things  could 
not  be. 

In  truth  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  churches  may 
fairly  be  left  to  be  matter  of  local  or  of  special  eccle- 
siastical inquiry.     Their  effect  on  history  is  slight ;  their 
effect   on  historical  geography  is  still   slighter.     For 
our  purpose  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Britain  may 
be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the  mission  of  Augus- 
tine.    The  English  Church  was  formed,  and  the  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  were  reconstructed,  partly 
under  its  authority,  altogether  after  its  model.     In  the 
soii-nies  of  Original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Britain  was  clearly 
(ireat.         mcaut  to  bc  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces 
Two  equal    nearly  equal  in  extent.    The  Celtic  churches  were  to  be 
Britain/     brought  uudcr  the  same  ecclesiastical  obedience  as  the 
heathen  English.     As  Wales  was  to  form  part  of  the 
lot  of  the  southern  metropolitan,  so  Scotland  was  to 
form  part  of  the  lot  of  the  northern.     This  scheme  was 
never  fully  carried  out.     Wales  was  indeed  brought 
into  fiiU  submission  to  Canterbury ;  but  Scotland  was 
Relation  of  ncvcr  brouffht  into  the  same  full  submission  to  York. 

the  Scottish  °  i      •       xt        i 

Biihop?  to    The  allegiance  of  the  tfcottish  sees  to  their  Northum- 

York.  ° 

brian  metropolis  was  at  all  times  very  precarious,  and 
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it  was  in  the  end  fonnally  thrown  off  altogether.     Of    ^^j^^- 
this  came  the  singular  disproportion  in  the  territorial  ' — • — ' 
extent   of   the   two   English   ecclesiastical  provinces.  gMMcsof 
Canterbury,  since  the  English  Church  was  thoroughly  a^  York7 
organized,  has  had  a  number  of  sufiragans  which  would 
be  imusual  anywhere  on  the  continent,  while  York  has 
always  had  comparatively  few,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  had  practically  one  only. 

The  systematic  mapping  out  of  Britain  for  eccle-  Founda- 
siastical  purposes,  as  designed  by  Gregory,  was  therefore  existing 

dioceses 

never  fully  carried  out.  The  actual  provinces  and 
dioceses  were  gradually  formed,  as  the  various  English 
existing  kingdoms  emtoaced  Christianity.  As  a  rule, 
each  kingdom  or  independent  principality  became  a  dio- 
cese. And,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  sees  fixed  in  cities  Territorial 
which  kept  on  something  of  old  Eoman  memories,  the 
bishops  were  more  commonly  called  from  the  people 
who  formed  their  flock,  than  from  the  cities  which  in 
some  cases  contained  their  chairs.  For  in  many  cases 
the  bishop-settle^  as  our  forefathers  called  it,  was 
not  placed  in  a  city  at  all,  but  in  some  rural  or  even 
solitary  spot.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  that  a  movement  began  for  systematically 
placing  the  •ecclesiastical  sees  in  the  chief  towns ^ 
from  that  time  the  civic  title  altogether  displaces  the 
territorial. 

As  Kent  was  the  first  part  of  Teutonic  Britain  to 
accept  Christianity,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  south 
was  fixed  at  Canterbury^  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  Canter- 
It  was  thus  fixed  in  a  city  which  has  at  no  time  held 
that  temporal  preeminence  which  has  in  different  ages 
belonged  to  York,  Winchester,  and  London.  After 
Canterbury  the  earhest  formed  sees  were  Rochester  for  Roche5ter. 
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Ix>Ddoii« 


Dorchester 
or  Win- 
chester. 
Sherborne, 
Wells, 
Kamsbory. 

Klmham. 


Dorchester 
or  Lincoln. 


Worcester, 

Hereford, 

Lichfield. 


Kxeter. 


The  Welsh 

Si'es. 


Salisbury, 
1078. 


Ely,  1109. 


York. 


Lindisfam 


the  West-Kentish  kingdom,  and  London  for  the  East- 
Saxons.  The  conversion  of  the  West- Saxons  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  great  diocese  whose  see  was  first  at 
Dorchester  on  the  Thames  and  then  at  Winchester,  and 
fix)m  which  the  sees  of  Sherborne^  Wells^  and  Ramshury 
were  gradually  parted  off.  The  East- Angles  formed  a 
diocese  with  its  see  at  Elmharn ;  the  Middle- Angles 
settled  down,  after  some  shiftings,  into  the  vast  diocese 
stretching  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  whose  see, 
first  at  Dorchester,  was  afterwards  translated  to  Lincoln. 
The  West-Mercian  lands  formed  the  dioceses  of  the 
Hwiccas  at  Worcester,  of  the  Magesaetas  at  Hereford^ 
and  the  great  diocese  of  Lichjleld,  stretching  northward 
to  the  Eibble.  The  South-Saxons,  whose  see  kept  its 
tribal  name  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  their  see 
first  at  Selsey,  and  then  at  Chichester.  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  after  forming  two  dioceses,  were,  just  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  united  under  the  single  see  of 
Exeter.  The  Conquest  too  brought  about  the  more 
complete  submission  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  Saint 
David's,  Llandaff,  Bangor,  and  Saint  Asaph.  To  the 
times  just  before  and  just  after  the  Conquest  belong 
the  union  of  Sherborne  and  Eamsbury  to  form  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
huge  diocese  of  Lincoln  by  the  foundation  of  an  epi- 
scopal see  at  Ely.  Thus  the  province  of  Canterbury 
with  its  suffragan  sees  was  gradually  organized  in  the 
form  which  it  kept  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First 
to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  province  things  never 
reached  the  same  regular  organization.  York,  after 
some  changes,  took  the  position  of  a  metropolitan  see, 
with  one  suffragan,  first  at  Lindisfam  and  afterwards  at 
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Durham^  and  another  at   Carlisle.     As  the  Scottish    chap. 
dioceses  broke  ofF  from  York,  they  first  acknowledged  ' — ^ — '. 

n^i  ^^  Durham 

a  kind  of  precedence  in  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews ;  ^*ij»«^«» 
but  it  was  not  till  a  far  later  time  that  Scotland  was  saint 

Andrews. 

divided  into  two  regidar  ecclesiastical  provinces  with  1471. 
their  sees  at  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow.     Several  of  the  ^.^**^* 
Scottish   dioceses  always  kept  their  territorial  titles; 
their  sees  were  mostly  fixed  in  small  places ;  and  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Scottish  royalty,  Dunfermline  and  Stirling 
never  attained  episcopal  rank  at  all,  and  Edinburgh  only  Edinburgh. 
attained  it  in  quite  modem  times.   The  endless  and  fluc- 
tuating bishoprics  of  Ireland  were  in  the  twelfth  century 
gathered  into  the  four  provinces  of  Armagh^  Dvblin^  The  four 

>,  ,  ...  Iriah  pro- 

Cashel,  and  Tuam,  answering  to  the  temporal  divisions  vince». 
of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that,  in  marked  contradiction  to  continental 
practice,  the  chief  see  in  all  the  three  British  kingdoms 
has  been  placed  in  a  city  which  has  never  held  the  first 
temporal  rank.  Canterbury,  St.  Andrews,  Armagh, 
were  never  the  temporal  heads  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  York,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  though  metro- 
politan sees,  were  of  secondary  rank,  and  London  and 
Winchester  were  ordinary  bishoprics* 

§  6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Northern  and 

Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  which  formed  part  Ecciesia-sti- 

^  ^  cal  division 

of  the  communion  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  eccle-  mthecon- 

'  verted 

siastical  divisions  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity  ^^• 
was  spread  either  by  conversion  or  conquest.     They 
continued  the  process  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization of  Eastern  Germany  was  the  beginning.     As 
a  nde,  they  strictly  follow  the  political  divisions  of  the 
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CHAP,     asre  in    which  they  were  founded.     As  the  Church  in 

VII  .  . 

^- — r-^—  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  became  more  settled,  its 
Tfc«  SMiidi-  bighoprics  parted  off  from  their  all^iance  to  Hamburg 

•    ^  ^  _ 

pronncet.  ^^  Bremen,  and  eiich  of  the  three  kingdoms  formed 
an  ecclesiastical  pronnce,  whose  boundaries  exactly 
answered  to  the  earlier  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms. 
Lund,  Denmark  had  its  metropoUtan  see  at  Lund^in  that  part  of 
the  Danish  kingdom  which  geographically  forms  part 
of  the  greater  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which  is  now 
Swedish  territory.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the 
Eider,  the  old  frontier  of  Denmark  and  the  Empire. 
The  sufiragan  sees  of  this  province,  among  which  the 
specially  royal  bishopric  of  Roeskild  is  the  most  famous, 
naturally  lie  thicker  on  the  ground  than  they  do  in 
the  wilder  regions  of  the  two  more  northern  kingdoms. 
But  the  Baltic  conquests  of  Denmark  also  placed  part 
of  the  isle  of  Riigen  in  the  province  of  Lund  and 
the  diocese  of  Eoeskild,  and  also  gave  the  Danish 
metropolitan  a  far  more  distant  suffragan  in  the  Bishop 
of  Revel  on  the  Finnish  gulf      The  metropohtan  see  of 

CpMi*.  Sweden  was  placed  at  Upsala^  and  the  province  was 
carried  by  Swedish  conquest  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  where  the  single  bishopric  of  Abo  took  in  the 
whole  of  the  Swedish  territory  in  that  region.  In 
the  like  sort,  the  Norwegian  province  of  Nidaros  or 

Trondhjem.  Tvondhjem  strctchcd  far  over  the  Ocean  to  the  distant 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  Norway  in  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Man. 

Poland,  &c.  The  conversion  of  Poland  and  the  conquest  of 
Prussia  and  Livonia  brought  other  lands  within  the  pale 
of  the  Latin  Church  and  her  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  original  kingdom  of  Poland  formed  the  province  of 

(meznt.       Gnezua^  a  province  whose  boundaries  were  for  some 
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centuries  very  fluctuating,  according  as  Poland  or  the     chap. 
Empire  was   stronger  in  the    Slavonic  lands    on  the  — • — ' 
Baltic.     Each    change   of  temporal  dominion   caused 
the  ecclesiastical  frontiers  of  Gnezna  and  Magdeburg 
to  advance  or  fall  back.      The  Silesian  bishopric  of 
Breslau  always  kept  its  old  relation  to  the  Polish  me- 
tropolis, except  so  far  as  it  was  held  to  be  placed  under 
the  immediate  superiority  of  Rome.     The  later  union  of 
Lithuania  to   the  Polish  kingdom   added  a    Lithua- 
nian and  a  Samogitian  bishopric  to  the  original  PoUsh 
province.     The  earlier  Polish  conquests  from  Russia  R*?*- 
formed  a  new  province,  the  Latin  province  of  Leopol  Leop<i 
or  Lemberg^  a  province  whose  southern  boundaries  ad- 
vanced and  fell  back  along  with  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  it  formed  a  part.     The  conquests  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  in  Prussia  and  Livonia  formed  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Riga^  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  province  of  Gnezna  in  its  greater 
extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions last  mentioned  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  European 
history  than  the  point  which  we  have  reached  in  our 
general  narrative.  But  it  seemed  better  to  continue 
the  survey  over  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
Europe,  as  the  later  foundations  are  a  mere  carrying 
out  of  the  same  process  which  began  in  the  earlier.  The 
ecclesiastical  divisions  represent  the  political  divisions 
of  the  time,  whether  those  political  divisions  are 
Roman  provinces  or  independent  Teutonic  or  Sla- 
vonic kingdoms.  But  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  when 
once  fixed,  were  more  lasting  than  the  temporal 
divisions,  and  many  disputes  have  arisen  out  of  pohtical 
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CHAP,  changes  which  transferred  one  part  of  a  province  or 
" — • — '  diocese  from  one  political  allegiance  to  another.  Since 
the  splitting-up  of  the  Western  Church,  the  old  eccle- 
siastical organization  has  altogether  vanished  from  some 
countries,  and  has  been  greatly  modified  in  others,  in 
Germany  most  of  all. 

It  seems  hardly  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
European  history  to  carry  our  ecclesiastical  survey  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Latin  Church.      One  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  that  of  Leopol,  has  carried  us  to  the 
borderland  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and, 
if  we   pass  southwards  into  the  Magyar  and  South- 
Slavonic  lands,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  distinctly 
Hungary,     ou  au  ccclcsiastical  march.     The  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
ijtrigonium.  formed  two  Latin  provinces,  those  of  Strigonium  or 
Koiocxm.      Gran,  and  of  Kolocza ;  the  latter  has  a  very  fluctuating 
boundary  to   the  south.      The  Dalmatian  coast,  the 
borderland  of  all  powers  and  of  all  religions,  formed 
oajmatia.     three  Latin  provinces.     Jadera  or  Zara,  on  her  pe- 
ninsula, was  the  head  of  a  small  province  chiefly  made 
up  of  islands.     Another  metropolitan  had  his  throne  in 
the  very  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  and  the  province  of 
S|»aiato.      Spalato  stretched  some  way  inland  over  the  lands  which 
have  so  often  changed  masters.     To  the  south,  the  see 
KajruM.      of  Ragusa^  the  furthest  outpost  of  Latin  Christendom 
l)roperly  so  called,   had,  besides    its  own  coasts  and 
islands,  an  indefinite  frontier  inland.     This  marks  the 
furthest   extent   to  which  it  is  needful  to  trace   our 
ecclesiastical  map.     It  is  the  furthest  point  at  which 
Latin  Christianity  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  at  home. 
The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the   crusading  and 
Venetian  conquests  further  to  the  south  and  east  have 
but  little  bearing  on  historical  geography.     But,  within 
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the  bounds  of  Latin   Christendom,   the   ecclesiastical  chap. 

divisions  both  of  the  provinces  and  dioceses  within  the  ' — ■ — ' 
older  Empire    and  what  we  may  call  the  missionary 
provinces  beyond  it,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
they  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  alongside  of  the 
political  geography. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 


THE   IMPERIAL   KINGDOMS. 


CHAP.     The  division  of  887  parted  off  from  the  general  mass 

-  »  '—  of  the  Frankish  dominions  a  distinct  Kingdom  of  the 

(lorn  o/ihe   Eost-Franks,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Frankish 

FrankM  or    kingdoms,  which,  as  being  distinguished  from  its  fellows 

Many,         as  thc  Reguum  Teutonicum^  may  be  best  spoken  of  as  a 

Kingdom  of  Germany.     But  the  lasting  acquisition  of 

the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns  by  the  German  kings, 

Merging  of  and  their  later  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 

tiom  in  the   gradually  tended  to  obscure  the  notion  of  a  distinct 

Empire. 

German  kingdom.     The   idea    of  the  Kingdom  was 

merged  in  the  idea  of  the  Empire  of  which  it  formed 

a  part.     Later  events  too  tended  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Empe-  The  ItaUau  kingdom  gradually  fell  off  from  any  practical 

Italy  and     allcgiance  to  its  nominal  kins  the  Emperor.     So  did 

Burgundy,  ^  or 

JiermMv     ^^  greater  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.     Mean- 

m 

while,  though  the  powers  of  the  Emperors  as  German 
kings  were  constantly  lessening,  their  authority  was 
never  wholly  thrown  off  till  the  present  century.  The 
Emperors  in  short  lost  their  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Burgimdy,  and  kept  their  kingdom  of  Germany.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at 
Home  had  become  a  mere  ceremony,  carrying  with  it 
no  real  authority  in  Italy.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  ceremony  itself  went  out  of  use.     The  Burgundian 
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coronation  at  Aries  became  irregular  at  a  very  early     chap. 


VIII. 


time,  and  it  is  last  heard  of  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
But  the  election  of  the  German  kings  at  Frankfurt,  Fourth 

crowned  at 

their  coronation,  in  earlier  times  at  Aachen,  afterwards  Aries,  i366. 
at  Frankfurt,  went  on  regularly  till  the  last  years  of  the  1792. 
eighteenth  century.     So,  while  the  national  assembUes 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
r^ularly  held  at  all,  while  they  went  altogether  out  of  Endurance 
use  at  an  early  time,  the  national  assembly  of  Germany,  man  Diet, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  never  ceased  as  long  as  there 
was  any  one  calling  himself  Emperor  or  German  King. 
The  tendency  in  all  three  kingdoms  was  to  split  up 
into  separate  principalities  and  commonwealths.     But 
in   Germany   the    principalities  and  commonwealths 
always  kept  up  some  show  of  connexion  with   one 
another,  some  show  of  allegiance  to  their  Imperial  compan- 
head.     In  Italy  and  Burgundy  they  parted  oflf  alto-  many, 
gether.     Some  became  absolutely  independent ;  were  Burglmdy. 
incorporated  with   other   kingdoms  or  became   their 
distant   dependencies ;   some  were   even  held  by  the 
Emperors  themselves  in  some  other  character,  and  not 
by  virtue  either  of  their  Empire  or  of  their  local  king- 
ship.    Thus,  as  the  Empire  became  more  and  more  TheEmpir^ 
nearly  coextensive  with   the   German  Kingdom,  the  with 

Germany. 

distinction  between  the  two  was  gradually  forgotten. 

The  small  parts  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  kept  any 

trace  of  their  Imperial  allegiance  came  to  be  looked  on 

as  parts  of  Germany.     In  short,  the  Western  Empire 

became  a  German  kingdom ;  or  rather  it  became  a  xheEmpin- 

German  Confederation  with  a  royal  head,  a  confederation  Confedera- 
tion. 

which  still  kept  up  the  forms  and  titles  of  the  Empire. 
As  no  German  king  received  an  Imperial  coronation  ibso. 
after  Charles  the  Fifth,  it  might  in  strictness  be  said 
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CHAP,     that  the  Empire  came  to  an  end  at  his  abdication. 


VIII. 


1556. 


And  in  truth  from  that  date  the  Empire  practically  be- 
came a  purely  German  power.  But,  as  the  Imperial 
forms  and  titles  still  went  on,  the  Western  Empire 
must  be  looked  on  as  surviving,  in  the  form  of  a 
German  kingdom  or  confederation,  down  to  its  final 
fall. 
The  ^r-  The  Kingdom  of  Germany  then  may  be  looked  on 

RiSSs'SEr^  as  representing  the  Western  Empire,  as  being  what 
Kmpire.  ^^s  left  of  the  Wcstem  Empire  after  the  other  parts  of 
it  had  fallen  away.  But  the  German  kingdom  itself 
underwent,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  iate 
separttion  as  the  Other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  While  all  Italy 
d^^^"^"  and  all  Burgundy,  with  some  very  trifling  exceptions, 
fell  away  from  the  Empire,  the  mass  of  Germany 
remained  Imperial.  Still  large  parts  of  Germany 
were  lost  to  the  Empire  no  less  than  Italy  and  Bur- 
gundy. A  considerable  territory  on  the  western  and 
south-western  frontier  of  Germany  gradually  fell  away. 
Part  of  this  territory  has  grown  into  independent 
states ;  part  has  been  incorporated  with  the  French 
kingdom.  The  Swiss  CJonfederation  has  grown  up  on 
lands  partly  German,  partly  Burgundian,  partly  Italian, 
but  of  which  the  oldest  and  greatest  part  belonged  to 
the  German  kingdom.  The  CJonfederation  of  the 
United  Provinces,  represented  by  the  modern  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lay  wholly  ^  within  the  old  German 
kingdom :  so  did  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  our  own  day  the  same  ten- 
dency has  been  shewn  in  south-eastern  as  well  as 
Modern       south-westcm    Germany;    several    members    of    the 

Austria. 

^  Unless  we  except  the  small  part  of  Flanders  held  bj  the  Gon- 
federatioQ. 
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ancient  kingdom  have  fallen  away  to  form  part  of  the     chap. 

o  J  I  VIII. 

Austro-Hungarian   monarchy.     But  on  the   northern  ' — '-—^ 
and  north-eastern  frontier  the  tendency  to  extension, 
with  some  fluctuations,  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  Extenrion 
of  the  kingdom  to  our  own  day.     This  tendency  to  lose  to  the 

-  1  1  1  •  •  north-east. 

temtory  to  the  west  and  south,  and  to  gain  terntory  to 
the  east  and  north,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  cutting 
off  the  Western  Empire,  as  represented  by  the  Ger-  Geographi- 

^  -        1  fl  1  1  •      1  •  cal  contrast 

man  kmgdom,  from  any  close  geographical  connexion  of  the 

.  .  .  .  .        earlier  and 

with  the  earlier  Empire  of  which  it  was  the  his-  later  Em- 
torical  continuation.  The  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  fall,  contained  but  little  territory 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Trajan.  It 
contained  nothing  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire 
of  Justinian,  save  some  small  scraps  of  territory  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  old  Italian  kingdom. 

§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Germany. 

In  tracing  out,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  geogra-  change  in 
phical  revolutions  of  Germany,  it  will  be  enough  to  graphyand 

,  ,  ,  .  nomenda- 

look  at  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  mainly  in  their  European  tare  of  oer- 
aspect.     Owing   to   the   gradual   way  in  which    the 
various  members  of  the   Empire  grew  into  practical 
sovereignty — owing  to  the  constant  division  of  princi- 
palities among  many  members  of  the  same  family — no 
country  has  undergone  so  many  internal  geographical 
changes  as  Germany  has.     In  few  countries  also  has 
the  nomenclature  shifted  in  a  more  singular  way.     To 
take  two  obvious  examples,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Ancient 
Saxony  has  nothing  but  its  name  in  common  with  the  saxonyanS 
Saxony  which  was   brought  under  the   Prankish  do- 
minion by  Charles  the  Great.     The  modern  kingdom 
of  Bavaria  has  a  considerable  territory  in  common 
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CHAP,  with  the  ancient  Bavaria ;  but  it  has  gained  so  much 

VIII 

— r-^  at  one  end  and  lost  so  much  at  the  other  that  the  two 


cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  practical  sense  the  same 
Uses  of  the   couutrv.     The  name  of  Austria  has  shifted  from  the 

name  *^ 

Austria,  eastern  part  of  the  old  Francia  to  the  German  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  and  it  has  lately  wandered  alto- 
gether beyond   the  modern   German  frontier.      The 

Burgundy,  name  of  Burgundy  has  borne  endless  meanings,  both 
within  the  Empire  and  beyond  it.  Lastly,  the  ruling 
state  of  modem  Germany,  a  state  stretching  across 
the  whole  land  from  east    to  west,  strangely  bears 

PruH^ia.  \)^Q  name  of  the  conquered  and  extinct  Prussian 
race.  Many  of  these  changes  affect  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  the  history  of  Grermany ;  but  many 
of  the  endless  changes  among  the  smaller  members 
of  the  Empire  are  matters  of  purely  local  interest, 
which  belong  to  the  historical  geography  of  Germany 
only,  and  which  claim  no  place  in  the  historical  geo- 
graphy of  Europe.  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  the 
present  section,  first  to  trace  carefully  the  shiftings  of 
the  German  frontier  as  regards  other  powers,  and 
then  to  bring  out  sucJh,  and  such  only,  of  the  internal 
changes  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  general  history  of 
Europe. 

Extent  of  The  cxtcut  of  the  German  kingdom  as  it  stood 

the  King-  ^ 

'^*^'  after   the  division   of  887    has   been  roughly   traced 

already.  It  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  its  frontiers 
somewhat  more  minutely,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of 
final  separation  between  the  Empire  and  the  West- 

Boundarics  Fraukish  kingdom,  the  time  of  final  union  between  the 

under  the 

0^986-  Empire  and  the  East-Frankish  kingdom.  This  marks  the 
great  age  of  the  Saxon  Ottos.     The  frontier  towards  the 
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Western    kingdom  was   now  fairly  ascertained,   and    chap. 


vnr. 


Boundarr 


it  was  subject  to  dispute  only  at  a  few  points.     It 
is  hardly  needful  to  insist  again  on  the  fact  that  all  ^iS«Tho 
Lotharingia,  in    the  sense   of   those  days,  taking  in  lo^. 
all  the  southern  Netherlands  except  the  French  fief  *°^* 
of  Flanders,    was  now    Imperial.      It   is    along  this 
line  that  the  German  border  has  in  later  times  most  Encroach- 
largely  fallen    back.      The  advance    of   France   has  fSi<»! 
touched  Burgundy  more  than  Germany;  but  it  has, 
first  swallowed  up,  and  afterwards  partly  restored, 
a  considerable  part   of  the  German  kingdom.     The 
Netherlands  had  been  practically  so  cut  oflf  from  Ger-  TheNether. 

iBnds. 

many  before  the  annexations  of  France  in  that  quarter 
began,  that  they  will  be  better  spoken  of  in  another 
section.      The    other    points    at    which  the  irontier 
has  fluctuated  on  a  great  scale  have  been  the  border 
land   of  Lorraine — as  distinguished  irom  the  Lower  7^^,,,^ 
Lotharingia  which    has   more    to   do   with   the  his-  »"^^-^~"'- 
tory   of  the  Netherlands — and  the  Swabian   land  of 
Elsass,     The   Duchy  of  Bar^  the  borderland  of  the  Fiuctua- 
borderland,    fluctmited    more   than  once.      Afi«r    its 
union  with  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,    it  followed  the  hts. 
fortunes  of  that  state.     In    the  next  century  came  TheThiw 
the  annexation  of  the   three  Lotharingian  bishoprics  1552?^  *^ 
of  Metz^  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  gave  France  three 
outlying  possessions  within  the  geographical  borders 
of   the    Lotharingian  duchy.      In  the  next  century,  Lomot 
as  the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  France  ob-  ei^  "* 
tained  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  the  formal  cession  of 
these  conquests,  and  also  the  great  advance  of  her 
frontier  by  the  dismemberment  of  Elsass.    The  cession 
now  made  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Elsass,  but  onlv 
the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 

0 
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CHAP,     that  country.     This  cession  still  left  both  Strassburg 

VIII  .  •      • 

— .-^  and  various  smaller  towns  and  districts  to  the  Empire ; 
but  it  naturally  opened  the  way  to   further  French 
advances  in  a  land  where  the  firontier  was  so  compli- 
cated and  where  difficulties  were  so  easily  raised  as  to 
Gradnaian-  trcaty-iights.   A  scrics  of  annexations,  reunions  as  they 
£iMflB»        were  called,  firadually  united  nearly  all  Elsass  to  France. 

1670-1789  '  c?  ./  *f 

seisnre  of  Strossburg^  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  seized  by  Lewis 
1681.  '  the  Fourteenth  in  time  of  peace.  During  the  wars  with 
Seizure  of  the  samc  prince,  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  seized  and 
i678-i68f7.  restored.  In  the  next  century  it  was  separated  from 
Its  final  the  Empire  to  become  the  life-possession  of  the  Polish 
1766.  '  king  Stanislaus,  and  on  his  death  it  was  finally  added 
to  France  just  before  a  fer  greater  series  of  French 
Loss  of  the  annexations  began.  The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Rhine,    Confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville^  tore  away  fix)m 

180L 

Germany  and  the  Empire  all  that  lay  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Li  other  words,  the  Western  Francia, 
the  duchy  of  the  lords  of  Paris,  advanced  itself  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Gaul  of  Ciesar.  This  was  the  last 
annexation  of  France  at  the  expense  of  the  old  German 
kingdom.  It  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  formal 
DiaMintion  dissolutiou  of  the  kingdom  which  happened  a  few  years 

of  the 

Kinfrdom     later.    The  utter  transformation  of  Germany  within  and 

and  £m>  '' 

pire,  1806.    without  which  now  followed  must  be  spoken  of  at  a 

later  stage. 
Frontier  of  The  frontier  of  Germany  and  Burgundy,  while  they 
^ubS^  still  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  fluctuated  a  good 
*^  ^'  deal,  especially  in  the  lands  which  now  form  Switzer- 
Union  of  land.  But  this  frontier  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
SitfS?^  importance  when  the  Burgundian  kingdom  was  united 
1083.  with  the  Empire.     The  later  history  of  Burgundy,  con- 

sisting of  the  gradual  incorporation  by  France  of  the 
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greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  growth  of  the     chap. 
remnant  into  the  western  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Con-  ' — '-— " 


federation,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

Towards  Italy  again  the  frontier  was  sometimes  FronUerof 
doubtful.     Chiavenna,  for  instance,  sometimes  appears  «nd  itafy. 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  German ;  so  do 
the  greater  districts  of  Trent^  Aquilda^  Istria^  and  even 
Verona.     All  these  formed  a  marchland,  part  of  which  TheMmreh- 

*  land. 

in  the  end  became  definitely  attached  to  Germany  and 

part  to  Italy.     But  here  again,  as  long  as  the  German  union  of 

T    T     T  •       T  T  T  1     -      theCrowns, 

and  Itauan  crowns  were  united,  and  as  long  as  then*  96i-i68o. 
common  king  kept  any  real  authority  in  either  king- 
dom, the  frontier  was  of  no  great  practical  importance.  961-1250. 
So  in  later  times,  both  before  and  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  question  has  practically 
been  a  question  between  Italy  and  the  House  of  Austria 
rather  than  between  Italy  and  Germany  as  such.  These 
changes  also  wiU  better  come  in  another  section. 

The  case   is   quite   different  with   regard   to  the  Ea«ternand 
eastern  and  northern  frontiers,  on  which  the  really  frontiers, 
greatest  changes  took  place,  and  where  Germany,  as 
Germany,  made  its  greatest  advances.    Along  this  line  Adv«nc« 
the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom  meant  the  Empire, 
same  thing.     On  this  side  the  frontier  had  to  be  marked, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  marked,  against  nations  which 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elder  Empire.     Here 
then  for  many  ages  the  Boman  Terminus  advanced  and 
fell  back  according  to  the  accidents  of  a  long  warfare. 

The  whole  frontier  of  the  kingdom  towards  its 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours  was  defended  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  border  territories  whose  rulers  were 
clothed  with  special  powers  for  the  defence  and  exten- 
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VIII 

' — r-^  against  the  Dane  in  the  north,  and  against  the  Slave 
during  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, except  where,  in  the  last  years  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Magyar  thrust  himself  in  between  the  northern  and 

Hanj^an  southcm  Slavcs.  Here  the  frontier,  as  against  Hungary 
and  Croatia,  was  defended  by  the  marks  of  Krain  or 

Mark  of      Camiola.  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia.  and  the  Eastern  or 

Austria.  ^       '  ' 

Austrian  mark  to  the  north  of  them.  This  frontier 
Little  ^^  changed  least  of  all.  It  may,  without  any  great 
cbaiigeon    j^^^j^^j^   ^f  accuracy,  be  said  to   have  remained   the 

""  *'*      same  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Emperors  till  now. 
The  part  where  it  was  at  all  fluctuating  was  along  the 
Austrian  mark,  rather  than  along  the  two  marks  to 
occaakmai    the  south  of  it.     The  Emperors  claimed,  and  some- 
Hnr^tfyto  times  cnforccd,  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  Hunga- 
i»eror8.        rian  kings.    But  this  kind  of  precarious  submission  does 
not  affect  geography.     Hungary  always  remained  a 
separate  kingdom ;  the  Imperial  supremacy  was  some- 
thing purely  external,  and  it  was  always  thrown  off* 
on  the  first  opportunity, 
i^rontier  The  samc  may  be  said  of  Denmark.     For  a  short 

Denmark,  time  a  German  mark  was  formed  north  of  the  Eider. 
The  Danish  But,  whcu  the  Danish  kingdom  had  grown  into  the 
loS?*  ^**"  Northern  Empire  of  Cnut,  the  German  frontier  fell  back 
Bonndaiy  ^^^^  ^^»  ^^^  the  Eider  remained  the  boundary  of  the 
^to.  Empire  till  its  fall.  As  with  Hungary,  so  with  Den- 
Occaaionai  ^^^ »  morc  than  one  Danish  king  became  the  man  of 
thrSnulh  Caesar;  but  here  again  the  precarious  acknowledgement 
^°**'  of  Imperial  supremacy  had  no  effect  on  geography. 
Slavonic  I^  ^  ^^  *^^  intermediate  lands,  along  the   vast 

fiontier. 

*  On  the  marks,  see  Waitz,  Deutsche   Verfassungsgeschichtenj 
vii.  62y  et  seq. 
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Slavonic  lands,  that  the  real  historical  geography  of 
Germany  lies  for  some  ages.     Here  the  boundary  was  Fiuctoation 
ever  fluctuating.     At  the  time  of  the  division  of  887, 
the  Slaves  held  all  east  of  the  Elbe  and  a  good  deal  Extent  of 

^.^  _^.^  the  SIavcs 

to  the  west.  How  far  they  had  during  the  Wandering 
of  the  Nations  stepped  into  the  place  of  earlier  Teuto- 
nic inhabitants  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  another 
field  of  inquiry.  We  must  here  start  from  the  geo- 
graphical fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the  modern  states 
of  Europe  began  to  form  themselves,  the  Slaves  were 
actually  in  possession  of  the  great  North-Eastem  region 
of  modern  Germany.  Their  special  mention  will  come  in 
their  special  place ;  we  must  here  mark  that  modem 
Germany  has  largely  formed  itself  by  the  gradual  con- 
quest and  colonization  of  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  were  Slavonic.  The  German  kingdom 
spread  itself  far  to  the  North-East,  and  German  settle- 
ments and  German  influences  spread  themselves  far  be- 
yond the  formal  bounds  of  the  German  kingdom.  Three 
special  instruments  worked  together  in  bringing  about 
this  end.  The  Saxon  Dukes  came  first.  In  after  times 
came  the  great  league  of  German  cities,  the  famous 
Hansa  which,  like  some  other  bodies  originally  commer- 
cial, became  a  political  power,  and  which  spread  German 
influences  over  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Along  with  them,  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards, 
worked  the  great  military  order  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Out  of  their  conquests  came  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
Prussian  state,  and  the  extension  of  German  rule  and 
the  German  speech  over  much  which  in  modem  geo- 
graphy has  become  Eussian.  In  a  history  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  all  these  causes  would  have  to  be  dealt 
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CHAP,     with  together  as  loint  instruments  towards  the  same 

VIII.  ^  "^ 


end.  In  a  purely  geographical  view  the  case  is  different. 
Some  of  these  influences  concern  the  formation  of  the 
actual  German  kingdom;  others  have  geographically 
more  to  do  with  the  group  of  powers  more  to  the  north- 
east, the  Slavonic  states  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  their 
Lithuanian  and  Finnish  neighbours.  The  growth  and 
fall  of  the  miUtary  orders  will  therefore  most  natu- 
rally come  in  another  section.  We  have  here  to  trace 
out  those  changes  only  which  helped  to  give  the  Gter- 
man  kingdom  the  definite  geographical  extent  which  it 
held  for  some  centuries  before  its  final  fell. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  in  the  lands  where  Gterman, 

Slave,  and  Dane  came  into  close  contact,  in  Saxony 

beyond  the  Elbe,  the  modem  Holstein,  the  Slaves  held 

The  Saxon   the  westcm  coast,  and  the  narrow  Saxon  mark  fenced 

Mark 

off  the  Gterraan  land.     The  Saxon  dukes  of  the  house 
Mark  of      of  Billuiig  fonucd  a  Gterman  mark,  which  took  in  the 
inngs,  960-  lauds  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  the  strait  which  divides 
the  isle  of  Eiigen  from  the  mainland.     But  this  posses- 
ito  fluctoa-  sion  was  altogether  precarious.     It  again  became  a  Sla- 
vonic kingdom  ;  then  it  was  a  possession  of  Denmark ; 
it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  definitely  becoming  part 
of  the  German  realm  till  the  thirteenth  century.    The 
chief  state  in  these  lands  which  has  lasted  till  later 
Slavonic      timcs  is  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  the  rulers  of  which, 
SnSehi^'*   in  its  two  modcm  divisions,  are  the  only  modern  princes 
buTg.^'     who  directly  represent  an  old  Slavonic  royal  house. 
Meanwhile  a  way  was  opened  for  a  vast  extension  of 
German  influence  through  the  whole  North,  by  the 
Foundation  growth  of  the  city  of  Lubeck.     Twice  founded,  the 
1140-1168.   second. time   by  Henry  the  Lion  Duke   of  Saxony, 
it  gradually  became  the  leading  member  of  the  great 
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those  Slavonic  lands  which  have  grown  into  the  mo-  ^ 

O  ran.     TT 

dern  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  central  parts  of  the  towm. 
modem  kingdom  of  Prussia.     These   were    specially 
marchlands,  a  name  which  some  of  them  have  kept  March- 
down  to  our  own  day.    The  mark  of  Brandenburg  in 
its  various  divisions,  the  mark  of  Lausitz  or  Luaaiia.  Brmden- 

burg. 

where  a  Slavonic  remnant  still  hngers,  and  the  mark  Laiuits. 
of  Meisseuy  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the  times  Meinen. 
when  these  lands,  which  afterwards  came  to  play  so 
great  a  part  in  the  internal  history  of  Germany,  were 
still  outlying  and  precarious  possessions  of  the  German 
realm. 

To  the  south-east  lay  the  Bohemian  lands,  whose 
history  has  been  somewhat  different.  The  duchy,  after- 
wards kingdom,  of  BoJiemiaj  became,  early  in  the  tenth  Bohemu  a 

fioff  928. 

century,  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom.    From  that  time  Becomes  a 
ever  afterwards,  save  during  one  moment  of  passing  iisi/^"' 
Pohsh  annexation,  it  remained  one  of  its  principal  mem-  loos. 
bers,  ruled,  as  long  as  the  Empire  lasted,  by  princes 
holding  electoral  rank.     The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
itself  have  hardly  varied  at  all.    The  dependent  march- 
land  of  Moravia  to  the  east,  the  remnant  of  the  great  Moravia. 
Moravian  kingdom  whose  history  will  come  more  fit-  1019. 
tingly  in  another  chapter,  fluctuated  for  a  long  while 
between  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  supremacy, 
But  from  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  it 
remained  under  Bohemian  rule,  and  therefore  under 
Imperial  superiority.     To  the  east  of  this  nearer  zone  More  dis- 
of  Slavonic  dependencies,  lay  another  range  of  Slavonic  vonic 
states,  some   of  which  were  gradually   incorporated 
with  the   German  kingdom,   while   others  remained 
distinct  down  to  modern  times.     Pomerania  on  the  Pomenmia. 
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Itohemian, 
1289-1327. 


Baltic  coast  is  a  name  which  has  often  changed  both 
its  geographical  extent  and  its  poUtical  allegiance. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  land  now  so  called  lay 
open,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Pole,  and  its  western  part  to  that  of  the  Dane. 
But  in  the  end  it  took  its  place  on  the  map  in 
the  form  of  two  duchies,  ruled,  like  Mecklenburg,  by 
native  princes  under  Imperial  supremacy.  South  of 
Pomerania,  the  German  march  bordered  on  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Poland^  and  between  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary lay  the  northern  Croatia  or  Chrobatia.  The 
German  supremacy  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
extended  as  far  as  the  Wartha,  and,  in  the  Chrobatian 
land,  even  beyond  the  Vistula.  But  this  occupation  was 
quite  momentary ;  Poland  grew  up,  Uke  Hungary,  as 
a  kingdom,  some  of  whose  dukes  and  kings  admitted 
the  Imperial  supremacy,  but  which  gradually  became 
wholly  independent.  The  border  province  of  Silesia^ 
after  some  fluctuations  between  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
became  definitely  Polish  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Afterwards  it  was  divided  into  several  princi- 
palities, whose  dukes  passed  imder  Bohemian  vassalage, 
and  so  became  members  of  the  Empire.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  some  ages,  a  boundary  was  drawn  between 
Germany  and  Poland  which  lasted  down  to  modem 
times. 


Kxtennion 
i»t'  the  Em- 
pire to  the 


The  result  of  this  survey  is  to  show  how  great,  and 
at  the  same  time  how  gradual,  was  the  extension  of 
the  German  power  eastward.  A  Eoman  Empire  with 
a  long  Baltic  cx)ast  was  something  that  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  in  earher  days.  If  the  extension  of  the 
German    name  was  but  the  recovery  of   long    lost 
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rial    name  which   had   become  identified  with  Ger- 


many was  at  least  wholly  new.      In   all    the  lands  vonicUnds 

GernuuA- 

now  annexed,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  districts,  iwd. 
German  annexation  meant  German  colonization,  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  the 
speech  and  manners  of  Germany.  Colonists  were 
brought,  specially  from  the  Frisian  lands,  by  whose 
means  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  was  spread  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  German  cities  were 
founded.  The  marchlands  grew  into  powerful  German 
states.  At  last  one  of  these  marchlands,  united  with 
a  German  conquest  still  further  cut  off  from  the  heart 
of  the  old  German  realm,  has  grown  into  a  state  which 
in  our  own  days  ha3  become  the  Imperial  power  of 
Germany. 

The  internal  geography  of  the  German  kingdom  is  internal 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  work  as  the  present.  To  ofGermany. 
trace  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  as  against  other 
kingdoms  is  comparatively  easy  ;  but  to  trace  out  the 
endless  shifdngs,  the  unions  and  the  divisions,  of  the 
countless  small  principalities  and  commonwealths  which 
arose  within  the  kingdom,  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt. 
Still  the  growth  of  the  dukes,  counts,  and  other  princes  Growth  of 

^  the  princi- 

of  Germany  into  independent  sovereigns  is  the  great  p*iitie>. 

feature  of  German  history,  as  the  consequent  wiping 

out  of  old  divisions,  and  shifting  to  and  fro  of  old  names, 

is  the  special  feature  of  German  historical  geography. 

The  dying  out   of  the   old   names   has   a   historical  change  in 

nomenda- 

interest,  and   the  growth  of  the  new   powers  which  ^^^ 
have  supplanted  them  has  both  an   historical  and  a 
political  interest.     It  is  specially  important  to  mark 
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how  the  two  powers  which  have  stood  at  the  head  of 
Gennany  in  modern  times  in  no  way  represent  any  of 
the  old  divisions  of  the  Gterman  name.  They  have 
grown  out  of  the  outlying  marks  planted  against  the 
Slave  and  the  Magyar.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg^  the 
mark  against  the  Slave,  has  grown  into  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia^  the  Imperial  state  of  Germany  in  its  latest 
form.  The  Eastern  mark,  the  mark  against  the  Magyar, 
has  grown  into  the  archduchy  which  gave  Germany  so 
many  kings,  into  the  so-called  Austrian  *  empire,'  into 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  of  our  own  day.  The 
growth  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia  again  affords  an 
instructive  comparison  with  the  growth  of  Wessex  in 
England,  of  France  in  Gaul,  and  of  Castile  in  Spain. 
In  all  these  cases  alike,  it  has  been  a  marchland 
which  has  come  to  the  front  and  has  become  the  head 
of  the  united  nation. 

Starting  from  the  division  of  887,  we  shall  find 
several  important  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
German  kingdom  which  may  help  us  in  this  most 
difficult  part  of  our  work.  Under  the  Saxon  and 
Frankish  kings  we  see  the  great  duchies  still  forming 
the  main  divisions,  while  the  kingdom  is  enlarged  by 
Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east  and  by  the  definite  ad- 
hesion of  Lotharingia  to  the  west.  Under  the  Swabian 
kings  we  see  the  break-up  of  the  great  duchies.  In 
the  partition  of  Saxony  the  process  which  was  every- 
where silently  and  gradually  at  work  was  formally 
carried  out  in  the  greatest  case  of  all  by  Imperial 
and  national  authority.  The  Gauverfassung,  the  im- 
memorial system  of  Teutonic  communities,  now  finally 
changes  into  a  system  of  territorial  principahties,  broken 
only  by  the  many  free  cities  and  the  few  free  districts 
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too  we  see  the  beginnings  of  some  of  the  powers  which  ^ 
became  chief  at  a  later  day,  the  powers  of  the  eastern  the  mMch 

,  powen. 

marchland,  Brandenburg^  Austria^  Saxony  in  the  later  1254-1612. 
sense.    The  time  from  the  so-called  Interregnum  to  the 
l^slation  under  Maximilian  is  marked  by  the  further 
growth  of  these  powers.     It  is  further  marked  by  the  Growth  of 
beginning  of  that  connexion  of  the  Austrian  duchy,  and  of  Austria, 
of  the  Imperial  crown  itself,  with  lands  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  which  led  in 
the  end  to  the  special  and  anomalous  position  of  the 
House  of  Austria  as  an  European  power.     During  the  serration 
same  period  comes  the  practical  separation  of  Switzer-  \"jj  i*^^- 
land  and  the  Netherlands  from  the  German  kingdom.  ^^^^^ 
In  short  it  was  dmdng  this  age  that  Germany  in  its  later  i^*^^^^- 
aspect  was  formed.  The  legislation  of  MaximiUan's  reign,  LesukUon 

1  1  1  1     •  T      1  •       J  under  Max- 

the  attempts  then  made  to  bring  the  kmgdom  to  a  greater  imiiian, 
degree  of  unity,  have  left  their  mark  on  geography 
in  the  division  of  Germany  into  circles.     This  division,  Diviaion 
though  it  was  not  perfectly  complete,  though  it  did  not  1600-1512.* 
extend  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  was  strictly  an 
administrative  division  of  the  kingdom  itself  as  such ; 
but  the  mapping  out  of  the  circles,  the  difference  of  which 
in  point  of  size  is  remarkable,  was  itself  affected  by  the 
geographi<ial  extent  of  the  dominions  of  the  princes  who  Thirty 
held  lands  within  them.     The  seventeenth  century  is  i6i8-i64«.* 
marked  by  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of 
other  changes.     Its  most  important  geographical  result 
was  to  carry  on  the  process  which  had  begun  with  the  Powers 
Austrian  House,  the  formation  of  powers  holding  lands  iwda^ithin 
both  within  and  without  the  Empire.     Thus,  beside  Germany, 
the  union  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  the  Austrian  swedem 
archduchy,  the  King  of  Sweden  now  held  lands  as  a 
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prince  of  the  Empire,  and  the  same  result  was  brought 
about  in  another  way  by  the  union  of  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg  with  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  This,  and 
other  accessions  of  territory,  now  made  Brandenburg 
as  distinctly  the  first  power  of  northern  Germany  as 
Austria  was  of  southern  Germany,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  rivalry  of  these  two  powers  becomes  the 
chief  centre,  not  onlyof  German  but  of  European  poUtics. 
The  union  of  the  Electorate  of  Hannover  under  the 
same  sovereign  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
further  increased  the  number  of  princes  ruling  both 
within  Germany  and  without  it.  Lastly,  the  wars  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  led  to  the  dissolution  alike  of 
the  German  kingdom  and  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
Then,  after  a  time  of  confusion  and  foreign  occupation, 
comes  the  formation  of  a  Confederation  with  boundaries 
nearly  the  same  as  the  later  boundaries  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  Confederation  now  appears  as  something  quite 
subordinate  to  its  two  leading  members.  Germany,  as 
such,  no  longer  counts  as  a  great  European  power, 
but  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  two  chief  holders  at 
once  of  German  and  of  non-German  lands,  stand  forth 
among  the  chief  bearers  of  European  rank.  Lastly,  the 
changes  of  our  own  day  have  given  us  an  Imperial 
Germany  with  geographical  boundaries  altogether  new, 
a  Germany  from  which  the  south-eastern  German  lands 
are  cut  off,  while  the  Polish  and  other  non-German 
possessions  of  Prussia  to  the  north-east  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  Empire.  The  task  of  the 
geographer  is  thereby  greatly  simplified.  Down  to  the 
last  changes,  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  is  to  make 
liis  map  show  with  any  clearness  what  was  the  extent 
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of  the  German  Kingdom  or  Confederation,  and  at  the     chap. 

.    .  VIII. 

same  time  what  was  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  ' — ^ — ' 
those  princes  who  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  out 
of  it.     By  the  last  arrangements  this  difficulty  at  least 
is  altogether  taken  away. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Germany  under  the  Saxon  Gemany 

nndor  tho 

and  Frankish  Kings,  we  see  that  the  old  names,  marking  Saxon  and 
the  great  divisions  of  the  German  people,  still  keep  Empire, 
their  predominance.     The  kingdom  is  still  made  up  of 
the  four  great  duchies,  the  Eastern  Francia^  Saxony^  d**S*** 
Alemannia^   and   Bavaria^  together   with    the  great 
border-land  of  Lothdringia.     These  are  still  the  great 
duchies,  to  which  all  smaller  divisions  are  subordinate. 
Among  these,  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom,  the  Eastern  |*^™ 
Francia.  is  the  only  one  whose  boundaries  had  Uttle  off  from  cx- 
or  no  chance  of  being  extended  or  lessened  at  the  cost 
of  foreign  powers.    It  had  the  smallest  possible  frontier 
towards  the  Slave.    On  the  other  hand,  Scuxony  has  an  Frontier 

'  •'  pomtion  of 

ever  fluctuating  boundary  against  the  Slave  and  the  ^^^7^ 
Dane ;  Bavaria  marches  upon  the  Slave,  the  Magyar,  J^^J^ 
and   the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  while  Alemannia   has   a 
shifting  frontier    towards    both  Burgundy  and  Italy. 
Lotharingia,  and  Burgundy  after  its  annexation,  are  the  Exposed 
lands  which  lie  exposed  to  aggression  from  the  West.  E^haringia 
It  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that,  of  the  four  v^^^y^ 
duchies  which  preserve  the  names  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  German  nation,  the  Eastern  Francia  is  Vanishing 

of  Francia. 

the  one  which  has  most  utterly  vanished  from  the 
modern  map  and  from  modem  memory.  Another 
cause  may  have  strengthened  its  tendency  to  vanish. 
The  poUcy  of  the  kings  forbade  that  the  Frankish  duchy 
should  become  the  abiding  heritage  of  any  princely 
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&iiiily.  The  ducal  title  of  the  Eastern  Franda  was  at 
two  periods  of  its  history  borne  by  ecclesiastical  princes 
in  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg ;  but  it  never 
gave  its  name,  like  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  to  any  ruUng 
house.  The  English  student  will  notice  the  analogy 
by  which,  among  all  the  ancient  English  kingdoms, 
Wessex,  the  cradle  of  the  English  monarchy,  is  the  one 
whose  name  has  most  utterly  vanished  from  modem 
memory. 

The  only  way  to  grasp  the  endless  shillings  and 
divisions  of  the  German  principalities,  so  as  to  give 
anything  like  a  clear  general  view,  will  be  to  take  the 
great  duchies,  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the 
steps  by  which  they  split  asunder,  and  the  chief  states 
of  any  historical  importance  which  rose  out  of  their 
divisions.  Most  of  these  new  powers  begin  to  be  of 
importance  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  time  which  is 
specially  marked  as  the  sera  when  those  two  states 
which  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  making  or  un- 
making of  modem  Germany  begin  to  find  their  place 
in  history.  It  is  then  that  the  two  great  marchlands 
of  Brandenburg  and  Austria  begin  to  take  their  place 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  German  kingdom. 
And,  in  making  this  survey,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  much  later  division  into  circles.  The  circles, 
an  attempt  to  create  administrative  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  as  such,  were,  in  a  faint  way,  a  return  to  the 
ancient  duchies,  the  names  of  which  were  to  some 
extent  retained.  Thus  we  have  the  two  Saxon  circles, 
Upper  and  Lower ^  and  the  three  of  Franconia^  Swabia^ 
and  Bavaria.  All  of  these  keep  up  the  names  of 
ancient  duchies,  and  most  of  them  keep  up  a  stronger 
or  fainter  geographical  connexion   with  the  ancient 
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lands  whose  names  they  bore.     The  other  circles,  the     chap. 

VIII. 

two  Rhenish  circles,  Upper  and  Lower^  and  those  of  ' — ^— ' 
Westfalia^  Austria^  and  Burgundy — ^the  last  name  being 
used  in  a  sense  altogether  new — arose  out  of  changes 
which  took  place  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  to  notice. 

First  then,  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony  consisted  of  saxony;it» 
three   main  divisions,   West/alia^  Engem  or  Angria^  siontwert-^ 
and  Eastfalia.     Thuringia  to  the  south-east,  and  the  Angna, 
Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west,  may  be  looked  on  as 
in  some  sort  appendages  to  the  Saxon  duchy.     The 
duchy  was  also  capable  of  any  amount  of  extension 
towards  the  east,  and  the  lands  gradually  won  from  Growth  of 
the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all  looked  on  as  additions  theexpenL 
made  to  the  Saxon  territory.     But  the  great  Saxon  suvea. 
duchy  was  broken  up  at  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Break-up  of 

.       .  .  the  Duchy, 

The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of  Koln  received  the  title  of  1182-1191. 
Dukes  of  Westfalia  and  Engem.    But  in  the  greater  part  Duchy  of 
of  those  districts  the  grant  remained  merely  nominal, 
though  the  ducal  title,  with  a  small  actual  Westfalian 
duchy,  remained  to  the  electorate  till  the  end.     From 
these  lands   the   Saxon  name   may   be  looked  on  as 
having  altogether  passed  away.     The  name  of  Saxony^  Kew  use  of 
as  a  geographical   expression,  clave  to  the  Eastfahan  sl^J^!" 
remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and  to  Thuringia  and  the 
Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east.     In  the  later  division 
of  Germany  these  lands  formed  the  two  circles  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  limits  that  The  Saxon 
the  various  states  arose  which  have  kept  on  the  Saxon    "  ^ 
name  to  our  own  time. 

From  the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion  himself, 
and  from  the  allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the  Saxon 
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CHAP,  name  passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  became  part 
' — --^  of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.     They  held  their  place  as 

princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as  Dukes  of  Saxony, 
Duchy  of     but  as  Dukcs  of  Brunsvncky  a  house  which  gave  Eome 

one  Emperor  and  England  a  dynasty  of  kings.  After 
Its  divi-      some  of  the  usual  divisions,  two  Brunswick  principali- 

ties  finally  took  their  place  on  the  map,  those  of  Lune- 
Lfln^nrg  buro  and  WolfenbiiiteL  the  latter  having  the  town  of 
bttttei.  Brunswick  for  its  capital.  The  Liineburg  duchy  grew. 
Lanebnrjr  Latc  iu  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the 
bSToprics  *  electoral  rank,  and  early  in  the  next  century  it  was 
and  finally  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics 

1715-1719.    of  Bremen  and  Verden.     Thus  was  formed  the  Electo- 

Electonite 

of  Hannover  rate,  and  afterwards  Kingdom,  of  Hannover^  while  the 

or  Brans-  ^ 

b  ^*^^  ^eST  ^^P^^  ducal  title  remained  with  the  Brunswick  princes 

of  the  other  line. 
The  new  The  Saxou  name  itself  withdrew  in  the  end  from 

'^'^^'      the  old  Saxony  to  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Slave. 
On  the  fall  of  Henrv'  the  Lion,  the  duchy  of  Saxony, 
cut  short  by  the  grant  to  the  archbishops  of  Koln,  was 
Berahard     granted  to  Bemhard  of  Ballensted,  the  founder  of  the 
saxonv,       Ascauiftu  Housc.     Of  the  older  Saxon  land  his  house 

1180-121 

kept  only  for  a  while  the  small  district  north  of  the 
SMh!«n-     Elbe  which  kept  the  name  of  Sachsen-Lauenburg.  and 

Laaenburg.  ^  '^  ^ 

which  in  the  end  became  part  of  the  Hannover  elec- 
torate. But  it  was  in  Thiuingia  and  the  conquered 
Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  Thuringia  that  a  new 
Saxony  arose,  which  kept  on  somewhat  of  the  European 
position  of  the  Saxon  name  down  to  modern  times. 
This  new  Saxony,  with  Wittenberg  for  its  capital, 
grew,  through  the  addition  of  Thuringia  and  Meissen^ 
into  the  Saxon  Electorate  which  played  so  great  a 
part  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the  existence 
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of  the  German  kingdom.      But  in  Saxony  too  the     chap. 
usual  divisions  took  place.     Lauenburg  parted  off ;  so 


1428 

did  the  smaller  duchies  which  still  keep  the  Saxon  name.  DivWons 
The  ducal  and  electoral  dignities  were  divided,  till  1547, 
the  two,  united  under  the  famous  Maurice,  formed  the 
Saxon  electorate  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  in  short  a  new  state,  one  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  name,  but  which  could  in  no  other 
way  be  thought  to  represent,  the  Saxony  whose  con- 
quest cost  so  many  campaigns  to  Charles  the  Great. 

Another  power  which  arose  in  the  marchland  of  The  Mark 
Saxon  and  Slave,  to  the  north  of  Saxony  in  the  later  burg, 
sense,  was  the  land  known  specially  as  the  Mark^  the 
groundwork  of  the  power  which  has  in  our  own  day 
risen  to  the  head  of  Germany.     The  North  Mark  of 
Saxony  became  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.      In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  Albert  the  Bear  Reiim  of 
and  his  house,  the  Mark  greatly  extended  itself  at  the  Bear,  ii84- 
expense  of  the  Slaves.     United  for  a  time  with  the  union  with 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  it  passed  into  the  house  of  the  137^415. 
Burgraves  of  Numberg^  that  House  of  Hohenzollem  Hoiweof 
which  has  grown  step  by  step  till  it  has  reached  Im-  !«»•«,  1415. 
perial  rank  in  our  own  day.     The  power  thus  formed 
presently  acquired  a  special  character  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  a  German  land  out  of 
Germany,   a   land   which   gave   them   in   the   end   a 
higher  title,  and  which  by  its  geographical  position  led 
irresistibly  to  a  further  increase  of  territory.     Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
acquired  by  inheritance  the  Duchy  of  Prussia^  that  is  union  of 
merely  Eastern  Prussia,  a  fief,  not  of  the  Empire  but  of  bu?i*ln"d 
the  crown  of  Poland,   and  which  lay  geographically  feii-ieift 

P 
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CHAP,     apart  from  their  strictly  GermaD  dominions.     The  com- 


VIII. 


-^  mon  sovereign  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  was  thus 
Pru^ia  in-  the  man  of  two  lords  ;  but  the  Great  Elector  Frederick 
of?5«nd,    William  became  a  wholly  independent  sovereign  in  his 
comes*         duchy,  and  his  son  Frederick  took  on  himself  the  kingly 
1701.         title  for  the  land  which  was  thus  freed  from  all  homage. 
Both  before  and  after  the  union  with  Prussia,  theElectors 
of  Brandenburg  continued  largely  to  increase  their  Ger- 
1628-1628.    man  dominions.    A  temporary  possession  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Jdgerndorf  in  Silesia,  unimportant  in  itself,  led 
wcatfaiian    to  ffreat  cvcuts  in  later  times.  The  acquisition,  at  various 
buSTel*^  times  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Cleve  and  other 
1702I1744.    outlying  WestfaJian  lands,  which  were  further  increased 
in  the  next  century,  led  in  the  same  way  to  the  modern 
dominion  of  Prussia  in  western  Germany.   But  the  most 
Acquiiri-      solid  acquisition  of  Brandenburg  in  this  age  was  that  of 
r.?i2^I^^l*'  Eastern  Pomeranian  to  which  the  town  of  Stettin,  with 

loo<V-lo4o. 

a  further  increase  of  territory,  was  added  after  the  wars 
1718-1719.  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  The  events  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  also  increased  the  dominions  both  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony  at  the  expense  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ecclesiastical  princes.  The  later  acquisitions  of 
LatertcQui-  ^Yie  Housc  of  Hohenzollcm,  after  the  Electors  of  Bran- 

dlttOIlA  of  ^ 

PruBsia.  clenburg  had  taken  the  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
duchy,  concern  Prussia  as  an  European  power  at  least  as 
much  as  they  concern  Brandenburg  as  a  German  power. 
Yet  their  proper  place  comes  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

German       Uulikc  the  Other  princes  who  held  lands  within  and 

character  of  *^ 

the  Pros-     without  the  German  kingdom,  the  Kincrs  of  Prussia 

sian  Mon-  o  '  c* 

archv.  j^jj  J  Electors  of  Brandenburg  have  remained  essentially 
German  princes.  Their  acquisitions  of  territory  out  of 
Germany  have  all  been  in  fact  enlargements,  if  not  of 
the  soil  of  Germany,  at  least  of  the  sphere  of  German 
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influence.     And,  at  last,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fate     ^^.fT' 


of  the  rival  House  of  Austria,  the  whole  Prussian  do-         ' — ' 
minions  have  been  incorporated  with  the  new  German 
Empire,  and  form  the  immediate  dominion  of  its  Im- 
perial head.     The  outwai'd  sign  of  this  chjange,  the  spre^iof 
outward  sign  of  the  special  position  of  Brandenburg,  as  Pru$»ia. 
compared   with   Holstein   or  Austria,  is  the   strange 
spread  of  the  name  of  Prussia  over  the  German  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Prussia.     No  such  spread  has 
taken  place  with  the  name  of  Denmark  or  of  Hungary. 
Within  Germany  the  greatest  enlargement  of  the 
dominion  of  Prussia — as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  it 
instead  of  Brandenburg — was  the  acquisition  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Schlesien  or  Silesia,  hitherto  part  of  Conc^uest  of 

,  Silesia, 

the  Bohemian  lands,  and  then  held  by  the  House  of  I'^i- 
Austria.     This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  an  acquisition 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  further  acquisitions. 
The  geographical   characteristic  of  the  Prussian   do-  Oeopraphi- 
minions  was  the  way  in  which  they  lay  in  detached  terofthe 

•^  J         J  Prussian 

pieces,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  frontier  as  com-  d<>™»»»»<>°s- 
pared  with  the  area  of  the  country.  The  kingdom 
itself  lay  detached,  hemmed  in  and  intersected  by  the 
territory  of  Poland.  The  electorate,  vdth  the  Pome- 
ranian territory,  formed  a  somewhat  more  compact 
mass ;  but  even  this  had  a  very  large  frontier  com- 
pared with  its  area.  The  Westfalian  possessions,  the 
district  of  Cottbus^  and  other  outlying  dominions,  lay 
quite  apart.  The  addition  of  Silesia  increased  this  charac- 
teristic yet  further.  The  newly  won  duchy,  barely 
joining  the  electorate,  ran  out  as  a  kind  of  peninsula  Position  of 
between  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.  Silesia,  first  as 
a  Polish  and  then  as  a  Bohemian  fief,  had  formed 
part  of  a  fairly  compact  geographical  mass ;  as  part  of 

p  2 
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the  same  dominion  with  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  an  all  but  isolated  land  with  an  enormous  frontier. 
The  details  of  the  Polish  acquisitions  of  Prussia  will  be 
best  given  in  our  survey  of  Poland.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  each  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  were 
added  to  Prussia  by  the  several  partitions  has  a  geo- 
graphical chamcter  of  its  own.  The  addition  of  West- 
Prussia — that  is  the  geographical  union  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  electorate — was  something  which  could  not 
fail  in  the  nature  of  things  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  addition  of  South-Prussia  iriight  seem  geo- 
graphically needed  in  order  to  leave  Silesia  no  longer 
peninsular.  The  last,  and  most  short-lived  addition  of 
New-East-Prussia  had  no  such  geographical  necessity 
as  the  other  two.  Still  it  helped  to  give  greater  com- 
pactness to  the  kingdom,  and  to  lessen  its  frontier  in 
comparison  with  its  area. 

Another  acquisition  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  temporary,  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  Among  its  Westfalian  annexa- 
tions was  East-Fnesland.  The  King  of  Prussia  thus 
became,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  oceanic  potentate,  a  character  which  he  presently 
lost,  and  which,  save  for  a  moment  in  the  days  of  con- 
fusion, he  obtained  again  only  in  our  own  day. 


Parts  of 
Saxony  held 
by  foreign 
kings. 


A  large  part  of  Saxony,  both  in  the  older  and  in  the 
later  sense,  thus  came  to  form  part  of  a  dominion  con- 
taining both  German  and  non-German  lands,  but  in 
which  the  German  character  was  in  every  way  pre- 
dominant. Other  parts  of  Saxony  in  the  same  ex- 
tended sense  also  came  to  form  part  of  the  dominions 
of  princes  who  ruled  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
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in  whom    the    non-German    character  was  yet  more     chap. 

VIIl. 

predominant.     The  old  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe^  the  ' — « — ' 
modem  Holstein^  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish  Hoist«in: 
Kings.     Its  shifting  relations  towards  Denmark  and  it»  relation 
Germany  and  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Sles- 
wick,  as  having  become  matter  of  international  dispute 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  will  be  best  spoken 
of  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Denmark.     The  events 
of  the   Thirty  Years'   War  also  made   the  Swedish 
kings  for  a  while  considerable  potentates  in  northern 
Germany.     The  Peace  of  Westfaha  confirmed  to  them  German tcr- 
WesterTi  Pomerania  and  the  town  of  Wismar  on  the  Sweden, 

1648-1815. 

Baltic,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden  which 
gave  them  an  oceanic  coast.  But  these  last  lands  were, 
as  we  have  seen  afterwards,  ceded  to  Hannover,  and  i"2o. 
the  Pomeranian  possessions  of  Sweden  were  also  cut 
short  by  cession  to  Brandenburg.  But  the  possession 
of  Wismar  and  a  part  of  Pomerania  still  gave  the 
Swedish  kings  a  position  as  German  princes  down  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  the  chief  powers  which  rose  to  historical 
importance  within  the  bounds  of  Saxony,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word.  To  trace  every  division  and  union 
which  created  or  extinguished  any  of  the  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, or  even  to  mark  every  minute  change  of  Free  cities 

.  ,  .  .  of  Saxony. 

frontier  among  the  greater  powers,  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  Saxon 
circles  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  the  leading  members  of  the  Han-  The  Hanse 
seatic  League.  In  the  growth  of  German  commerce  the 
Ehenish  lands  took  the  lead,  and,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Hansa,  Koln  held  the  first  place  among  its  cities. 
The  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  havens  nearer 
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to  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  where,  among  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Liibeck  and  Bremen  stand 
out  foremost,  and  with  them  Hamburg^  a  rival  which 
has  in  later  times  outstripped  them.  And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Liibeck  and  Bremen  specially 
illustrate  a  law  which  extended  to  many  other  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  Germany.  The  Bishop  became  a 
prince,  and  held  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  territory 
in  temporal  sovereignty.  But  the  city  which  contained 
his  see  remained  independent  of  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  knew  him  only  as  its  spiritual  shepherd.  Such  were 
the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Lii- 
beck, principalities  which,  after  the  change  of  religion, 
passed  into  secidar  hands.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bremen  pass,  first  to  Sweden,  and  then  to 
Hannover.  But  the  two  cities  always  remained  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  owning  no  superior  but  the 
Emperor. 


FniDconia. 


Bi«hop6  of 
Wttrzburg 
Dukes. 


Extent  of 
the  Circle. 


The 

Rhoirish 

Circlet}. 


The  next  among  the  great  duchies,  that  of  Eastern 
Francia^  Franken^  or  Franconia^  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance in  European  history  than  that  of  Saxony.  It 
gave  the  ducal  title  to  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzburg ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  continued  in 
any  modern  state.  Its  name  gradually  retreated,  and 
the  circle  of  Franken  or  Franconia  took  in  only  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchy.  The  western 
and  northern  part  of  the  duchy,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  territory  which  was  strictly  Lotharingian,  be- 
came part  of  the  two  Ehenish  circles.  Thus  Fulda^  the 
greatest  of  Grerman  abbeys,  passed  away  from  the 
Frankish  name.  In  north-eastern  Francia,  the  Hessian 
principalities  grew  up  to  the  north-west.     Within  the 
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Franconian  circle  lay  Wiirzhurg^  the  see  of  the  bishops     chap. 
who  bore  the  ducal  title,  the  other  great   bishopric  ' — ^-^ 
of  Bamberg^  together  with  the  free  city  of  Niimberg^ 
and   varioiis   smaller  principalities.      In   the  Rhenish 
lands,  both  within  and  without  the  old  Francia,  one  Ecci»iMti. 
chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesias-  on  the 
tical  principalities,  Mainz^  Kolrij  Worms,  Speyer,  and 
Strassburg.     The  chief  temporal  power  which  arose  in 
this  region  was  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rkine,  a  power 
which,  like  others,  went  through  many  unions  and  divi- 
sions, and  spread  into  four  circles,  those  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  WestfaUa,  and  Bavaria.   This  last  district, 
though  united  with  the  Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  distinguished 
from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or  Bavaria. 
Upper  Palatinate.     To  the  south  of  it  lay  the  Bavarian 
principahties.   These,  united  into  a  single  duchy,  formed 
the  power  which  grew  into  the  modern  kingdom.     But 
neither  this  duchy  nor  the  whole  Bavarian  circle  at  all 
reached  to  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Bavaria  which 
bordered   on  Italy.     The  early  stages  of  the  Thirty  shiftsngs 
Years'  War  gave  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  its  elec-  Bavadaand 
toral  rights,  to  Bavaria ;  the  Peace  of  WestfaUa  restored  nate.  i628. 

Electorate 

the  Palatinate,  leaving  Bavaria  as  a   new  electorate,  of  Havana, 

'  °  1648. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Bavaria  itself  passed  to  unionof the 
the  Elector  Palatine,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called 
modern  Bavaria  with  its  outlying  Rhenish  lands.     This 
acquisition  was  at  the  same  time  partly  balanced  by  the 
cession  to  Austria  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Inn,  known  Cewion  to 

Austria, 

as  the  InnvierteL     The  other  chief  state   within   the  i778. 
Bavarian  circle  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  principahty  Arch- 

(  ^  ,  bishopric  of 

of  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  in  the  extreme  south-east,  saizburg. 
The  old  Lotharingian  divisions,  as  we  see  them  in 
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states  which  arose  in  the  Lower  Lotharingia  are  among 
""       those  which  silently  fell  off  irom  the  German  Kingdom 


J^jj^^    to  take  a  special  position  under  the  name  of  the  Nether- 

Dndqr  or     kmds.    The  special  duchy  of  Lothringen  or  Lorraine  was 

orLonSne.  held  to  belouff  to the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine.   Elsass  also 

formed  part  of  the  same  circle,  the  circle  which  was 

specially  cut  short  by  the  encroachments  of  France. 

Sn^*^      The  Swabian  circle  answered  more  nearly  than  most 

of  the  new  divisions  to  the  old  Swabian  duchy,  as  that 

duchy  stood  without  counting  the  marchland  of  Elsass. 

No  part  of  Germany  was  more  cut  up  into  small  states 

than  the  old  land  of  the  Hohenstaufen.    A  crowd  of 

principalities,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  among  them 

the  lesser  principalities  of  the  Hohenzollern  House, 

of  free  cities,  and  of  outlying  possessions  of  the  houses 

of  Austria  made  up   the  main   part  of  the    circle, 

Ecderijurti-  Strassburg^  Augsburg^  Constanz^  St.  Gallen^  Chur^  Zii- 

swabu.       richj  are  among  the  great  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 

Ptrt  of       siastical  foundations  of  the  old  Swabia.     But,  as  I  shall 

Swabia  be-  i*  n      • 

«>«»«»         show  more  fiilly  in  another  section,  large  districts  in  the 

1*™^  south-east,  those  which  formed  the  Old  League  of  High 

Germany^  had  practically  fallen  away  irom  the  kingdom 

before  the  new  division  was  made,  and  were  therefore 

Baden.        ucver  rcckoued  in  any  circle.     Two  Swabian  principa- 

Wttrttem-    lilies,  the  mark  of  Baden^  and  Wurttemberg^  first  county 

and  then  duchy,  came  gradually  to  the  first  place  in 

this  region.     As  such  they  still  remain,  preser\'ing  in 

some  sort  a  divided  representation  of  the  old  Swabia. 

Two  important  parts  of  the  old  kingdom,  two  circles 
of  the  division  of  Maximilian,  still  remain.  These  are 
the    lands  which  form  the   circles  of  Burgundy  and 
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Austria,     These  are  lands  which  have,   in  earlier  or     chap. 

.  VIII. 

later  times,  wholly  fallen  off  from  the  German  King-  ' — ' — ' 
dom.     The  Austrian  circle  was  formed  of  the  lands  in  Ciroie  of 

1  i^  "I     •  1         Austria, 

southern  Germany  which  gradually  gathered  m   the 
hands  of  the   se<iond   Austrian    dynasty,  the  House 
of  Habsburg.     Starting  from  the  original  mark  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  those  lands  grew,  first  into  a  great  Growth  of 
German,  and  then  into  a  great  European,  power,  and  of  Austria, 
the  latest  changes  have  made  even  their  German  lands 
politically  non-German.     The  growth  of  the  Austrian 
House  will  therefore  be  properly  dealt  with  in  a  sepa- 
rate section.     It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  Austrian  Extent  of 
dominion  in  Germany  gradually  took  in,  besides  the  lands, 
original  duchy,  the  south-eastern  duchies  of  Steiemiark 
or  Styria^  Kdrnthen  or  Carinthiaj  and  Krain  or  Camiota^ 
with  the  Italian  borderlands  of  GortZj  Aquileia^  and  part 
of  Istria.     Joined  to  these  by  a  kind  of  geographical 
isthmus,  like  that  which  joins  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
lay  the  western  possessions  of  the  house,  the  Bavarian 
county  of  Tyrol  and  various  outlying  strips  and  points  'fyroi. 
of  lands  in  Sicabia  and  Elsass.     The  growth  of  the  Loss  of 
Confederates  cut  short  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Aus-  lands, 
tria,  as  the  later  cession  to  France  cut  short  its  Alsatian 
possessions.     Still  a  Swabian  remnant  remained  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom.    The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia^  with  the  dependent  lands  of  Moravia  and  Si-  Bohemia 
lesia^  though  held  by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  pendencies, 
giving  them  electoral  rank,  was  not  included  in  any 
German  circle.     The  Austrian  circle  moreover  was  not 
wholly  made  up  of  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  house ; 
besides  some    smaller  territories  it  also   took  in  the 
bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  on  the  debateable  fron-  Trent  and 

Brixen. 

tier  of  Italy  and  old  Bavaria. 
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The  Burgundian  circle  was  the  last  and  the  strangest 
use  of  the  Burgundian  name.     It  consisted  of  those 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the 
House  of  Valois  which  remained  to  their  descendants 
of  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  division  into 
circles.     These  did  not  all  lie  strictly  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  German  kingdom.     Within  that  king- 
dom indeed  lay  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the  Frisian 
lands  of  Holland^  Zealand^  and  West-Friesland^  as  also 
Brabant  and  other  Lotharingian  lands     But  the  circle 
also   took   in   the    County  of  Burgundy  or   Franche 
ComtSj  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  lastly 
Flanders  and  Artoinj  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire.    These  were  fiefs  of  France  which  were  released 
from  their  homage  to  that  crown  by  the  treaty  between 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  of  France.     The 
Burgundian  cii'cle  thus  took  in  all  the  Imperial  fiefs  of 
the  Valois  dukes,  together  with  a  small  part  of  their 
French   fiefs.      As  all,   or  nearly  all,   of  these  lands 
altogether  fell  away  from  the  German  kingdom,  and  as 
those  parts  of  them  which  now  form  the  two  kingdoms 
of  the  Low  Countries  have  a  certain  historical  being  of 
their  own,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  their  more  detailed 
mention  also  for  a  special  section. 


Germany 
changed 
from  a 
kingdom  to 
a  confede- 
ration. 


Sketch  of 
the  process, 
:806-1816. 


§  2.  The  Confederation  and  Empire  of  Germany. 

Our  survey  in  the  last  section  has  carried  us  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  changes  which  led  to  the  break- 
up of  the  old  German  Kingdom.  Germany  is  the 
only  land  in  history  which  has  changed  from  a 
kingdom  to  a  confederation.  The  tie  which  bound 
the  vassal  princes  to  the  king  became  so  lax  tliat  it 
was  at  last  thrown  off  altogether.      In  this  process 
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foreign  invasion  largely  helped.     Between  the  two  pro-     chap. 
cesses  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disintegration,  a  ^ — - — -^ 
chaotic  time  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  ever 
shifting  and  new  states  were  ever  rising  and  falling. 
In  the  end,  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had  formed  the  The  Oer- 
old  kingdom  came  together  again,  with  new  names  and  isis. 
boundaries,  as  members  of  a  lax  Confederation.     The  The  new 
latest  events  of  all  have  driven  the  former  chief  of  the  uon  mnd 
Confederation  beyond  its  boundaries ;  they  have  joined  its  i86(>-i87i. 
other  members  together  by  a  much  closer  tie ;  they  have 
raised  the  second  member  of  the  former  Confederation 
to  the  post  of  perpetual  chief  of  the  new  Confederation, 
and  they  have  further  clothed  him   with    the  Impe- 
rial title.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modem  The  new 

Empire 

Empire  of  Germany  is  still  a  Federal  state.  Its  chief  »tm  fede- 
bears  the  title  of  Emperor ;  still  the  relation  is  federal 
and  not  feudal.  The  lesser  members  of  the  Empire 
are  not  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  old  kingdom.  They  are  states  bound  to  him  and 
to  one  another  by  a  tie  which  is  purely  federal.  That 
the  state  whose  prince  holds  Imperial  rank  far  sur- 
passes any  of  its  other  members  in  extent  and  power 
is  an  important  political  fact ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
federal  position  of  all  the  states  of  the  Empire,  great 
and  small.  Eeuss-Schleiz  is  not  a  vassal  of  Prussia ;  it 
is  a  member  of  a  league  in  which  the  voice  of  Prussia 
naturally  goes  for  more  than  the  voice  of  Keuss-Schleiz. 
The  dissolution  of  the  German  kingdom,  and  with  it 
the  wiping  out  of  the  last  tradition  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire, cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of  wars  of  the 
French  Eevolution  which  went  before  it,  and  which 
indeed  led  to  it.  For  our  purely  geographical  purpose,  Yj^eh  ^^^ 
we  must  distinguish  the  changes  which  directly  affected  fTo^?!!^' 
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Austrian  states,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  lands 

which  have  now  a  separate  historic  being  from  Germany. 

War  be-      The  last  war  which  the  Empire  as  such  waged  with 

France  and  Fraucc  was  the  eight  years'  war  which  was  ended  by  the 

the  Empire,  o       -^  ^ 

1798-1801    Peace  of  Luneville.     By  that  peace,  all  Germany  on  the 
The  left       left  bank  on  the  Ehine  was  ceded  to  France.   What  a 

bank  of  the 

Rhincceded  sacrificc  this  was  we  at  once  see,  when  we  bear  in  mind 

by  the 

iWe  of      that  it  took  in  the  three  metropolitan  cities  of  Koln, 

Luneville,  ^  * 

1801.  Mainz,  and  Trier,  the  royal  city  of  Aachen,  and  the 

famous  bishoprics  of  Worms  and  Speyer.     A  number 

of  princes  thus  lost  all  or  part  of  their  dominions,  and 

it  was  presently  agreed  that  they  should  compensate 

The  Beieht-  themsclvcs  withiu  the   lands   which  remained  to  the 

kaupt-        kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  free  cities  and  the  ec- 

1803.  '       clesiastical  princes.     The  great  German  hierarchy  of 

Ecciesiasu-  princely  bishops  and  abbots  now  came  to  an  end,  with 

cal  pnnci-      r  j  r  ' 

¥hePrince-  ^  Solitary  exception.     As  the  ancient  metropolis    of 

Re^SJ^  °^  Mainz  had  passed  to  France,  the  see  of  its  archbishop 

^^^'         was  removed   to  Regensburg,  where,  under  the   title 

of  Prince-Primate^  he  remained  an  Elector  and  Arch- 

^^aV*  *    Chancellor  of  the  Empire.     Salzburg  became  a  secu- 

eiectorate.    j^^,  electorate.     The  other  ecclesiastical  states  were  an- 

TheFree      ncxcd  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  of  the  free 

cities  six  only  were  left.     These  were  the  Hanseatic 

towns  of  Liibeck^  Bremen^  and  Hamburg^  and  the  inland 

towns  of  Frankfurt,  Nilmberg^  and  Augsburg.     Besides 

NewEiec-    Salzburg,  three   new  Electorates  arose,   Wurttemberg, 

Baden,  and  Hessen-Cassel.     None  of  these  new  Electors 

Peace  of      Gvcr  chosc  any  King  or  Emperor.     The  next  war  led 

1805.  ^^^*    to  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  in  which  the  Electors  of 

wS^teSI.*^'  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden  appear  as  allies  of 

Ba'wia.      France,  and  by  which  those  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg 
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are  acknowledged  as  Kings.     Austria  was  now  wholly     chap. 
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cut  off  from  south-western  Germany.  WUrttemberg  and  "" 
Baden  divided  her  Swabian  possessions,  while  Tyrol,  thewwtem 
Trent,  Brixen,  together  with  the  free  city  of  Augsburg,  Austria, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Bavaria.    Austria  received  Salzburg ;  its 
prince  removed  himself  and  his  electorate  to  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzburq  was  formed  to  Grand 

*=^'  J    ./  C/  Duchvof 

compensate  its  Elector.  wuraburg. 

These  were  the  last  changes  which  took  place  while 
any  shadow  of  the  old  Kingdom  and  Empire  lasted. 
The  reigning  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor-elect, 
Francis  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and  Archduke 
of  Austria,  had  already  begun  to  call  himself  '  Heredi-  xiUe  of 
tary  Emperor  of  Austria.'  In  the  treaty  of  Pressburg  Auatna^" 
he  is  described  by  the  strange  title,  unheard  of  before 
or  after,  of  '  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,'  and 
the  Empire  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a  '  Germanic  Confede- 
ration.' These  formulae  were  prophetic.  The  next  year 
a  crowd  of  princes  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  formed 

themselves  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  The  Confe- 
deration of 

the  protectorate  of  France.     The  formal  dissolution  of  j^^J^}*^®* 
the  Empire  followed  at  once.     The  succession  which  ^^i^^ion 
had  gone  on  from  Augustus  ended  ;  the  work  of  Charles  p[,J^Au^t 
the  Great  was  undone.     Instead  of  the  Frank  ruUng  ^'  ^®^* 
over  Gaul,  the  Frenchman  ruled  over  Germany.    A  time  Repeated 
of  confusion  followed,  m  which  boundaries  were  con-  18O6-1811. 
stantly  shifting,  states  were  constantly  rising  and  falling, 
and  new  portions  of  German  ground  were  being  con- 
stantly added  to  France.     At  the  time  of  the  greatest  G*>rmanv  in 

1811—1813. 

extent  of  French  dominion,  the  political  state  of  Ger- 
many was  on  this  wise.    The  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
had  released  all  its  members  from  their  allegiance,  and  o/i>2nmark 
the  German  possessions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sen.  ^** 
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Sweden  had  been  incorporated  with  their  several  king- 
doms. Hannover  was  wholly  lost  to  its  island  sovereign ; 
seized  and  lost  again  more  than  once  by  Prussia  and  by 
France,  it  passed  at  last  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  power.  Prussia  had  lost,  not  only  its  momentary 
possession  of  Hannover,  but  also  everything  west  of  the 
Elbe.  Austria  had  yielded  Salzburg  to  Bavaria,  and 
part  of  her  own  south-western  territory  in  Krain  and 
Kamthen  had  passed  to  France  under  the  name  of  the 
lllyrian  Provinces.  France  too,  beside  all  the  lands 
west  of  the  Rhine,  had  incorporated  East  Friesland^ 
Oldenburg^  part  of  Hannover^  and  the  three  Hanseatic 
cities.  The  remaining  states  of  Germany  formed  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  The  chief  among  tliese 
were  the  four  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria^  W'drttemberg^ 
Saxony^  and  Westfalia.  Saxony  had  become  a  kingdom 
under  its  own  Elector  presently  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Empire :  the  new-made  kingdom  of  Westfalia  had 
a  French  king  in  Jerome  Buonaparte.  Besides  Mecklen- 
burg^ Baden — now  a  Grand  Duchy — Berg^  Nassau^ 
Hessen,  and  other  smaller  states,  there  were  now  among 
its  members  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wiirzburg^  and  also  a 
Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfurt^  the  possession  of  the  Prince 
Primate,  once  of  Mainz,  afterwards  of  Eegensburg. 
We  may  say  with  truth  that  during  this  time  Germany 
had  ceased  to  exist;  its  very  name  had  vanished 
from  the  map  of  Europe. 


The  King- 


Prussia  was  a  power  so  thoroughly  German  that 
the  fate  even  of  its  non-German  possessions  cannot 
well  be  separated  from  German  geography.  The  same 
blow  which  cut  short  the  old  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg  no   less  cut   short   the   kingdom  of  Prussia  in 
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its  Polish  acquisitions.     West- Prussia  only  was  left,     chap. 


VIII. 


and  even  here  Danzig  was  cut  off  to  form  a  separate 
republic.    The  other  Polish  territories  of  Prussia  formed  Pnwsia  cut 

fttiiw^     1 0AT 

the  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  was  held  by  the  new  coramjwi- 
Ejng  of  Saxony.     Silesia  thus  fell  back  again  on  its  Danzig, 
half- isolated  position,  all  the  more  so  as  it  lay  be-  wa«iwf 
tween  the  German  and  the  Polish  possessions  of  the 

.  ,  ,  ,  .    .  -Tfc  .  Position  of 

Saxon  kmg.     The  territory  left  to  Prussia  was  now  siiesia. 
wholly  continuous,  without  any  outlying  possessions ; 
but  the  length  of  its  frontier  and  the  strange  irregu- 
larity of  its  shape  on  the  map  were  now  more  striking 
than  ever. 


The  liberation  of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte brought  with  it  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
German  territory.     Germany  again  arose,  no  longer  as 
an  Empire  or  Kingdom,  but  as  a  lax  Confederation.  xhcGer- 
Austria,  the  duchy  whose  princes  had  been  so  often  federation, 
chosen  Emperors,  became   its   presiding   state.     The 
boundaries   of    the    new   Confederation   differed   but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  old  Kingdom ;  but  the  in- 
ternal divisions  had  greatly  changed.     Once  more  a  Pnnoes 
number  of  princes  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  out  i«."^^  '^{J* 
of  it.    The  so-called  'Emperor'  of  Austria,  the  Kincs  of  confedem- 

*  '  o  tionandout 

Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  became  mem-  °^**' 
bers  of  the   Confederation   for   those   parts  of  their 
dominions  which   had   formerly   been    states   of  the 
Empire.     In  the  like  sort,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  recovered  his  continental  dominions, 
entered  the  Confederation  by  the  title  of  King  of  Han- 
nover.   This  new  kingdom  was  made  up  of  the  former  Kingdom  of 
electorate  with  some  additions,  including  East-Fries-  18I6-1866. 
land.   In  other  parts  the  Prussian  territories  were  largely 
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CHAP,     increased.    Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  were  recovered. 

VIII.  .  . 

Swedish  Pomerania  was  added  to  the  rest  of  the  ancient 


the  Pnw-     duchy ;  and,  more  important  than  this,  a  large  part  of 


tuan 


territory,      the  kingdom  of  Saxony^  including  the  greater  part  of 
bermeot  of   Luusitz  and  the  formerly  outlying-land  of  CottbuSj  was 
incorporated  with  Prussia.     This  change,  which  made 
the  Saxon  kingdom  far  smaller  than  the  old  electorate, 
altogether  put  an  end  to  the  peninsular  position  of 
Silesia,  even  as  regarded  the  strictly  German  possessions 
of  Prussia.   The  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  compact  by  the  recovery  of  part  of  its  PoUsh 
possessions  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Pofen.        Posen.     In  western  Germany  again  Prussia  now  made 
Kheniiih      great    acquisitions.     Its    old    outlying  Rhenish    and 
ftiimnterri-  Wcstfalian  posscssious  grew  into  a  large   and  toler- 
ably compact  territory,   though   lying   isolated  from 
the   great  body  of  the  monarchy.     The  greater  part 
of  the  territory  west   of  the   Rhine  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  now  became  Prussian,  including  the 
cities  of  Kobi^  no  longer  a  metropolitan  see,  Trier^  Mun- 
ster,  and  Paderborn.     The  main  part  of  the  Prussian 
possessions  thus   consisted    of    two   detached  masses, 
of  very   unequal  size,  but    which    seemed   to   crave 
for  a  closer  geographical  union.     The  Principality   of 
Neufchitei.  Neufchdtelj  which  made  the  Prussian  king  a  member 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be  mentioned  else- 
where. 

Of  the  other  powers  which  entered  the  Coniedera- 

tion  for  the   German   parts   of  their  dominions,  but 

which  also  had  territories  beyond  the  Confederation, 

Territorr     Austriu  rccovercd  Sahburg.  TuroL  TrenU  and  Briven. 

recovered  *^         *^ 

by  Austria,  together  with  the  south-eastern  lands  which  had  passed 
to  France.     Thus  the  territory  of  the  Confederation, 
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like  that  of  the  old  Kingdom,  again  reached  to  the     ^^.f  p- 
Hadriatic.  Denmark  entered  the  Confederation  for  BoU  ^ — '^^ — ' 

Pnooonion 

stein^  and  for  a  new  possession,  that  of  Lauenburg^  the  ofDMmutfk. 
duchy  which  in  a  manner  represented  ancient  Saxony.  wi»i  Unen- 
The  Ejng  of  the  Netherlands  entered  the  Confederation 
for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  part  of  which  Lnxem- 
however  was  cut  off  to  be  added   to  the  Ehenish 
possessions  of  Prussia.     Sweden,  by  the  cession  of  its  Sweden 
last  remnant  of  Pomeranian  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  Pomeiinia, 
German  power. 

There  were  thus  five  powers  whose  dominions  lay 
partly  within  the  Confederation,  partly  out  of  it.     In 
the  case  of  one  of  these,  that  of  Prussia,  the  division  of  Pruasia  the 
German  and  non-German  territory  was  purely  formal.  German 
Prussia  was  practically  a  purely  German  power,  and 
the   greatest  of  purely  German  powers.     Her  rival 
Austria  stood  higher  in  formal  rank  in  the  Confedera-  Austria, 
tion,  and  ruled  over  a  much  greater  continuous  terri- 
tory; but  here  the   distinction  between  German  and 
non- German  lands  was  really  practical,  as  later  events 
have  shown.     It  has  been  found  possible  to  shut  out  compaHon 
Austria  from  Germany.     To  shut  out  Prussia  would  tion^^* 
have  been  to  abolish  Germany  altogether.     Hannover,  Pruasia. 
though  under  a  common  sovereign  with  Great  Britain, 
was  so  completely  cut  off  from  Great  Britain,  and  had 
so  little  influence  on  British  politics,  that  it  was  practi-  Hannover, 
cally  as  much  a  purely  German  state  before  its  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  as  it  was  afterwards.     In  the 
cases  of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  princes  the  Hoiatcin 
greater  part  of  whose  territories  lay  out  of  Germany  Luxem- 
held  adjoining  territories  in  Germany.     Here  then  were    ^^' 
materials  for  pohtical  questions    and  difficulties ;  and 
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in  the  case  of  Denmark,  these  questions  and  difficulties 
became  of  the  highest  importance. 

Among  those  members  of  the  Confederation,  whose 
territory  lay  wholly  within  Germany,  the  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria  stood  first.  Its  newly  acquired  lands  to 
the  south  were  given  back  to  Austria;  but  it  made 
lai^e  acquisitions  to  the  north-east.  Modem  Ba- 
varia consists  of  a  lai^e  mass  of  territory.  Bavarian, 
Swabian,  and  Frankish,  counting  within  its  boundaries 
the  famous  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg  and 
the  great  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg. 
Besides  this,  Bavaria  recovered  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ancient  Palatinate  west  of  the  Ehine,  which 
adds  Speyer  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  cities  The  other 
states  which  bore  the  kingly  title,  WUrttemberg  and 
the  remnant  of  Saxony^  were  of  much  smaller  extent. 
Saxony  however  kept  a  position  in  many  ways  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  narrowed  extent  of  its  geo- 
graphical limits.  WUrttemberg,  increased  by  various 
additions  from  the  Swabian  lands  of  Austria  and  from 
other  smaller  principalities,  had,  though  the  smallest 
of  kingdoms,  won  for  itself  a  much  higher  position 
than  had  been  held  by  its  former  Counts  and  Dukes. 
Along  with  them  might  be  ranked  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden^  with  its  strange  irregular  frontier,  taking  in 
Heidelberg  and  Constanz.  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states  stand  out  the  two  Hessian  principalities,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  and  Hessen-  Cassel^ 
whose  prince  still  kept  the  title  of  Elector,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg nearly  divided  the  Kingdom  of  Hannover  into  two 
parts.  The  principalities  of  Anhalt  stretched  into  the 
Prussian  territory  between  Halberstadt  and  the  newly- 
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won  Saxon  lands.     The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  helped  to     chap. 


VIII. 


divide  the  two  great  masses  of  Prussian  territory.  In  ^ 
the  north  Mecklenburg  remained,  as  before,  unequally  MecUen-  * 
divided  between  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Schwerin  and 
Strelitz.  Germany  was  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out 
afresh.  Some  of  the  old  names  had  vanished ;  some 
had  got  new  meanings.  The  greater  states,  with 
the  exception  of  Saxony,  became  greater.  A  crowd 
of  insignificant  principalities  passed  away.  Another 
crowd  of  them  remained,  especially  the  smaller  Saxon 
duchies  in  the  land  which  had  once  been  Thuringian. 
But,  if  we  look  to  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  old  Empire,  we  shall  find  that  one 
has  passed  away  for  ever,  while  the  other  was  sadly 
weakened.     No  ecclesiastical  principahty  revived  in  the  no  eccied- 

astical  prin- 

new   state   of  things.     The  territory  of  one  of  the  cipauty. 
old  bishoprics,  that  of  Liittich^  formerly  absorbed  by  mttich 
France,  now  passed  wholly  away  from  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.     Of  the 
free  cities  four  did  revive,  but  four  only.     The  three  The  four 

•^  Free  Cities. 

ITanse  Towns^  no  longer  included  in  French  depart- 
ments, and  Frankfurt,  no  longer  a  Grand  Duchy,  entered 
the  Confederation  as  independent  commonwealths. 
Germany,  for  a  while  utterly  crushed,  had  come  to  Revival  of 

Ti»  •  T-T-i  •  T-j  A*  German 

life  agam ;  she  had  agam  reached  a  certam  measure  national 
of  national  unity,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
closer.^ 

The  Confederation  thus  formed  lasted,  with  hardlv 

^  No  influence  was  more  poweifxil  for  this  end  than  the  Zollverein 
or  customs  union,  which  gradually  united  most  o£  the  German 
states  for  certain  purposes.  But  as  it  did  not  affect  the  boundaries 
or  the  governments  of  sovereign  states,  it  hardly  concerns  geography. 
Neither  do  the  strivings  aA:er  more  perfect  union  in  1848  and  the 
following  years. 
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any  change  that  concerns  geography,  till  the  war  of 
1866.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  which  had, 
by  the  arrangements  of  1815,  been  held  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, was,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  cut  into  two  parts.  Part  was  added  to 
Belgium ;  another  part,  though  quite  detached  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  held  by  its  king  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederation.  In  1 839  he  also  entered 
it  for  the  Duchy  of  limburg.  The  internal  movements 
which  began  in  1848,  and  the  war  in  Sleswick  and 
HoUtein  which  began  in  the  same  time,  led  to  no  lasting 
geographical  changes.  In  1849  the  Swabian  principa- 
lities of  Hohenzollem  were  joined  to  the  Prussian  crown. 
The  last  Danish  war  ended  by  the  cession  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein,  together  with  Lauenburg,  to  Prussia  and  Austria 
jointly,  an  arrangement  in  its  own  nature  provisional. 
Austria  ceded  her  right  in  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  in  the 
next  year,  and  in  the  next  year  again  came  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  and  the  great  geographical  changes  which 
followed  it.  The  German  Confederation  was  abolished ; 
Austria  was  shut  out  from  all  share  in  German  affairs, 
and  she  ceded  her  joint  right  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein  to 
Prussia.  The  Northern  states  of  Germany  became  a 
distinct  Confederation  under  the  presidency  of  Prussia, 
whose  immediate  dominion  was  increased  by  the  annex- 
ation of  the  kingdom  oiUannover^  the  duchy  of  Nassau^ 
the  electorate  of  Hessen^  and  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  The 
States  south  of  the  Main,  Bavaria,  WUrttemberg,  Baden, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  remained  for 
a  while  outside  of  the  new  League.  The  non-German 
dominions  of  Prussia,  Prussia  strictly  so  called  with  the 
Polish  duchy  of  Posen  and  the  newly  acquired  land  of 
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Sleswick,  were  now  incorporated  with  the  Confedera-     chap. 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  Austria  had  held  within  " 


the  Confederation  was  now  shut  out  of  it.     Luxemburg  of  tuxem- 
also  was  not  included  in  the  new  League,  and,  after  some 
disputes,  it  was  in  the  next  year  recognized  as  a  neutral 
territory  under  its  own  duke  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
The   httle  principality  of  Liechtenstein  was  perhaps  Liechten- 
forgotten   altogether;   but,  as  not  being  included  in 
the  Confederation,  nor  yet  incorporated  with  anything 
else,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  becoming  an  absolutely 
independent  state.     Thus  the  geographical  frontiers  of  ^"**  W 
Germany  underwent,  at  a  single  blow,  changes  as  great  JgJ^ 
as  they  had  undergone  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution.     The  geography  of  the  presiding  power  of  the 
new  League  was  no  less  changed. 

That  extraordinary  extent  of  frontier  which  had 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  Prussia  was  not  wholly 
taken  away  by  the  new  annexations,  but  it  was  greatly 
lessened.     The  kingdom,  as  a  kingdom,  is  made  far 
more  compact,  and  the  two  great  detached  masses  in 
which  it  formerly  lay  are  now  joined  together.     More- 
over, the  geographical  character  of  Prussia  becomes  of 
much  less  poUtical  importance,  now  that  her  frontier 
marches  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  smaller  members 
of  the  League  of  which  she  is  herself  President.     Next  war  with 
came  the   war  with  France,  the  first  effect  of  which  i87o-i87i. 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  southern  states  of  Ger-  The  German 
many  with  the  new  League,  which  presently  took  the  inoorpora- 
name  of  an  Empire,  with  the  Prussian  King  as  heredi-  southern 

*^       '  ^  states. 

tary  Emperor.     Then  by  the  peace  with  France,  nearly  Recovery  of 
the  whole  of  Elsass  and  part  of  Lotharingia^  including  Lothnngen, 
the   cities  of  Sirassburg  and  MetZj  were  restored  to 
Germany.      They  have,  under  the  name  of  Elsass- 
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Lothringen,  become  an  Imperial  territory,  forming 
part  of  the  Empire  and  owning  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Emperor,  but  not  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  or  of  any  other  German  state.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  title  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a 
confederation  whose  constitution  was  monarchic,  and 
which  numbered  kings  among  its  members.  No  title 
but  Emperor  could  have  been  found  to  express  the 
relation  between  the  presiding  chief  and  the  lesser 
sovereigns. 

Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  German 
Empire  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  or  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  which  fell  sixty-four  years 
before  its  creation.  But  it  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as 
a  restoration  of  the  old  German  Kingdom,  the  King- 
dom of  the  East-Franks.  Still,  as  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  no  change  can  be  stranger  than  the 
change  in  the  boundaries  of  Germany  between  the  nintli 
centiuy  and  the  nineteenth.  The  new  Empire,  cut  short 
to  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east,  has  grown 
somewhat  to  the  north,  and  it  has  grown  prodigiously 
to  the  north-east.  Its  ruling  state,  a  state  which 
contains  such  illustrious  cities  as  Koln,  Trier,  and 
Frankfurt,  is  content  to  call  itself  after  an  extinct 
heathen  people  whose  name  had  most  likely  never 
reached  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Great.  The  capital  of  the 
new  Empire,  placed  far  away  from  any  of  the  antient 
seats  of  German  kingship,  stands  in  what  in  his  day,  and 
long  after,  was  a  Slavonic  land.  Germany,  with  its 
chief  state  bearing  the  name  of  Prussia^  with  the  place 
of  its  national  assemblies  transferred  from  Frankfurt  to 
Berlin,  presents  one  of  the  strangest  changes  that  his- 
torical geography  can  show  us.     But,  strange  as  is  the 
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geographical  change,  it  has  come  about  gradually,  by     chap. 

VIII. 


the  natural  working  of  historical  causes.  The  Slavonic 
and  Prussian  lands  have  been  Germanized,  while  the 
western  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  which  have  fallen  away 
have  mostly  lost  their  German  character.  Those  Ger- 
man lands  which  have  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  have  risen  to  a  higher  political  state  than 
that  of  any  kingdom  or  Empire.  But  the  German 
Ismds  which  still  remain  so  strangely  united  to  the 
lands  of  the  Magyar  and  the  southern  Slave  await,  at 
however  distant  a  time,  their  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
union. So  does  a  Danish  population  in  the  extreme 
north  await,  with  less  hope,  its  no  less  natural  sepa- 
ration from  the  German  body.  Posen,  still  mainly  Slavo- 
nic, remains  unnaturally  united  to  a  Teutonic  body,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  gain  by  a  transfer  to  any  other  ruler. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  German  realm  in  its  present 
shape,  a  shape  so  novel  to  the  eye,  but  preserving 
so  much  of  ancient  hfe  and  ancient  history,  has  been 
the  greatest  historical  and  geographical  change  of  our 
times. 

§  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
We  parted  from  the  Italian  kingdom  at  the  moment  Smau  geo- 

.  graphical 

of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  import  moe 

^  ,  .       oftheking- 

of  the  Franks.  Its  history,  as  a  kingdom,  consists  in  domaa 
little  more  than  its  reunion  with  the  East-Frankish 
crown,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  royal  power  gra- 
dually died  out  within  its  limits.  There  is  but  little  to 
say  as  to  any  changes  of  frontier  of  the  kingdom  as 
such.  As  long  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy  ac- 
knowledged a  single  king,  any  shiftings  of  the  frontiers 
of  his  three  kingdoms  were  of  secondary  importance. 
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CHAP.     When  the  power  of  the  Emperors  in  Italy  had  died 

VIII.  *  r  J 

— • — '  out,  the  land  became  a  system  of  independent  common- 
wealths and  principalities,  which  had  hardly  that  degree 
of  unity  which  could  enable  us  to  say  that  a  certain 
temtory  was  added  to  Italy  or  taken  from  it.  Even  if 
a  certain  territory  passed  from  an  Italian  to  a  German 
or  Burgundian  lord,  the  change  was  rather  a  change  in 
the  frontier  of  this  or  that  ItaUan  state  than  in  the  fron- 

chances  ou  tier  of  Italy  itself.     The  shifbings  of  frontier  along  the 

frontier.  wholc  Alpiuc  bordcF  havc  been  considerable ;  but  it  is 
only  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  say  that  Italy  as  such 
has  become   capable  of  extending   or  lessening  her 

Cyeot        borders.     When,  in   1866,  Venice  and  Verona  were 

Verona. 

added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  that  was  a  distinct  change 
in  the  frontier  of  Italy.  We  can  hardly  give  that 
name  to  endless  earlier  changes  on  the  same  marchland. 
In  the  foiuteenth  century,  for  instance,  the  town  of 
Case  of  Trieste^  disputed  between  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia 
1880.  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  was  acknowledged 

as  an  independent  state,  and  it  presently  gave  up  its 
independence  by  commendation  to  the  Duke  of  Austria* 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  question  entered  into  any  man's 
mind  whether  the  frontiers  of  the  German  and  Italian 
kingdoms  were  affected  by  such  a  change.  Whether  as  a 
free  city  or  as  an  Austrian  lordship,  Trieste  remained 
under  the  superiority,  formally  undoubted  but  practically 
nominal,  of  the  common  sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  Boman  Emperor  or  King.  Whether  the  nominal 
alliance  of  the  city  was  due  to  him  in  his  German 
or  in  his  Italian  character  most  likely  no  one  stopped 
No  eastern  to  think.  East  and  west,  the  Italian  kingdom  had  no 
ftontkil™  frontiers ;  the  only  question  which  could  arise  was  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to 
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the  kingdom  itself  or  to  any  of  the  states  which  arose     chap. 

viu. 

within  it.     To  the  south  lay  the  independent  Lombard  ' — ^-^ 


duchies,  and  the  possessions  which  still  remained  to  the 
Eastern  Empire.  These  changed  in  time  into  the  J^®  ^?^. 
Norman  duchy  of  Apulia  and  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  but  ^^™i^not 
that  kingdom,  held  as  it  was  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  ^Z"*^^**^ 
Eome,  was  never  incorporated  with  the  Italian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperors,  nor  did  its  kings  ever  become 
the  men  of  the  Emperor.  Particular  Emperors  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
eighteenth,  were  also  kings  of  one  or  both  the  Sicilian 
kingdoms ;  but  at  no  time  before  our  own  day  were 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  ever  incorporated  with  a 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  that  the  name  of 
Italy  was  first  given,  we  see  here  a  curiosity  of  no- 
menclature as  remarkable  as  the  shiftings  of  meaning 
in  the  names  of  Saxony  and  Burgundy. 

Naples  and  Sicily  then,  the  Two  Sicilies  of  later 
political  nomenclature,  he  outside  our  present  subject. 
So  does  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  except  so  far  as  Venice  no 

'  ^  part  ol 

Venice  afterwards  won  a  large  subject  territory  on  the  ^'•^y- 
Italian  mainland.     Both  these  states  have  to  do  with  Her  luuan 

donunioiifl. 

Italy  as  a  geographical  expression,  but  neither  the 
Venetian  conunonwealth  nor  the  SiciUan  kingdom  is 
Italian  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  section.  They 
formed  no  part  of  the  Carohngian  dominion.     They  Venice  and 

^  ^^  "^     the  Sicilies 

were  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  not  of  the  Western,  part  of  the 
They  remained  attached  to  the  New  Eome  after  an  Empire. 
Imperial  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in  the  Old. 
They  gradually  fell  away   from   their  allegiance  to 
the  Eastern  Empire,  but   they  were  never  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Empire  of  the  West.      I  shall  deal 
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CHAP,     with  them  here  only  m  their  relations  to  the  Imperial 

VIII.  ... 

— -r-1—  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  treat  of  their  special  history 
elsewhere  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire.    Again,  on  the  north- 
western march  of  Italy  a  power  gradually  arose,  partly 
Italian,  but  for  a  long  time  mainly  Burgundian,  which 
has  in  the  end,  by  a  strange  fate,  grown  into  a  new 
The  House    Italian  Kingdom.     This  is  the  House  of  Savoy,     The 
^**^*     growth  of  the  dominions  of  that  house,  the  process 
by  which  it  gradually  lost  territory  in  Burgundy  and 
gained  it  in  Italj/y  form  another  distinct  subject.     It 
Its  special    will  bc  dealt  with  here  only  in  its  relations  to  the  king- 

^ '       dom  of  Italy. 
The  King-  The  ItaUau  Kingdom  of  the  Karlings,  the  kingdom 

ooDtinnes  ^  which  was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the  Great, 
bard  king,    was,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  continuation  of  the  old 

dom.  ,  * 

Lombard   kingdom.      It  consisted  of  that  kingdom, 
enlarged  by  the  Italian  lands  which  fell  off  from  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that  is  by  the 
Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Pentapolis^  and  the  imme- 
diate territory  of  Rome  itself.    The  Lombard  kingdom, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  took  in  the  two  provinces  north  of 
the  Po,  in  which  we  again  find,  as  in  other  lands,  an 
Austria      Austna  to  the  east  and  a  Neustria  to  the  west.     It 
Sl^*"*"    took  in  jEmilia  south  of  the  Po — the  district  of  Pia- 
TiS»ny.     cenza,  Parma,  Keggio,  and  liiLodena — also  Tuscany^  a 
name,  which,  as  it  no  longer  reaches  to  the  Tiber, 
answers  pretty  nearly  to  its  modem  use.     The  Tuscan 
name  has  Uved  on ;  the  Exarchate,  and  Pentapolis,  as 
having  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  later  Imperial  power 
in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania^  Romandiola^  or 
Komagna.    Romagua.    This  name  also  lives  on ;  but  the  Lombard 
Neustria  and  Austria  soon  vanish  from  the  map.   Their 
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disappearance  was  perha])s  lucky,  as  one  knows  not     chap. 

what  arguments  might  otherwise  have  been  built  on  ' — • — ' 

the  presence  of  an  Austria  south  of  the  Alps.     The 

Lombard  Neustria  together  with  Emilia  got  the  special 

name  of  Lomhardy^  while  the  Lombard  Austria,  after  Lom^»f**y 

various  shillings  of  names  taken  from  the  principalities 

which  rose  and  fell  within  it,  came  back  in  the  end 

to  its  oldest  name,  that  of  Venetia.     Li  the  north-west  veneua. 

corner  Iporedia  or  Ivrea  appears  as  a  distinct  march  ;  J*»*  of 

but  the  Venetian  march  at  the  other  comer,  known  at 

this  stage  as  the  duchy  of  Friuli^  is  of  more  importance.  ^1^  ^^ 

It  takes  in  the  county  of  Trent^  the  speciaj  march  of 

Friuli^  and  the  march  of  letria.     This  is  the  corner  ^^iJJJJ^JJy 

in  which  the  German  and  Italian  frontier  has  so  often  noruT-west 

fluctuated.     We  have  seen  that,  after  the  union  of  the  *^™^* 

Italian  and  German  crowns,  even  Verona  itself  was 

sometimes  counted  as  German  ground. 

Under  the   German  kings  Italy  came   under  the  S^itSl^d 
same  influences  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  ^*""*"y- 
Principalities  grew  up ;  free  cities  grew  up ;  but,  while 
in  Germany  the  principalities  were  the  rule  and  the 
cities  the  exception,  in  Italy  it  was  the  other  way. ' 
The   land  gradually  became  a  system  of  practically  f^^^^ 
independent  commonwealths.     Feudal  princes,  ecclesi-  ^^{J^Tin 
astical  or  temporal,  flourished  only  in  the  north-western  ^^^'' 
and  north-eastern  corners  of  the  kingdom.     But,  if  the 
range  of  the  German  cities  was  less  wide,  and  their 
career  less  brilliant,  than  those  of  Italy,  their  freedom 
was  more   lasting.     The  Italian  cities  gradually  fell 
under  tyrants,  and  the   tyrants  gradually   grew   into  ^^^JJ^J^^^, 
acknowledged  princes.     The  Bishops  of  Eome  too,  by  gjj^^  ^f 
B  series  of  claims  dexterously  pressed  at  various  times,  ^f^  of 
contrived  to  form  the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  princi-  ^^®p®* 
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CHAP,     palities,  one  which  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.     The  geographical  history  of  Italy  consists 


VIII. 


of  luiian     of  foui  stagcs.     In  the  first  the  kingdom  fell  asunder 

hifltorv 

into  principalities.  In  the  second  the  principalities 
vanished  before  the  growth  of  the  free  cities.  In  the 
third  the  cities  were  again  massed  into  principalities, 
till  in  the  fourth  the  principalities  were  at  last  merged 
in  a  kingdom  of  united  Italy. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  Prankish  Emperors  the  old 
Lombard  names  of  Neustria  and  Emilia  pass  away. 
Several  small  marches  he  along  the  Burgundian  frontier, 
as  Savona  on  the  coast,  Ivrea  among  the  mountains 
to  the  north-west,  between  them  Montferrat,  Vasto^  and 
Sttsa,  whose  princes,  as  special  guardians  of  the  passage 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  bore  the  title  of  Marquess 
in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  region  that  the  feudal  princes 
were  strongest,  and  that  the  system  of  free  cities  had 
the  smallest  developement.  The  Savoyard  power  was 
The  Mar-     already  beginning  to  grow  up  in  the  extreme  north-west 

queaaes  of  ^         o  o         o 

Montferrat,  comcr ;  but  at  this  time  a  greater  part  in  strictly  Itahan 
history  is  played  by  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  who 
for  many  centuries  kept  their  position  as  important 
feudal  princes  quite  apart  from  the  lords  of  the  cities. 
In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom  the  place  of  the 
old  Austria  is  taken  by  the  border  principalities  where 
the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  Slave  all  come  in 
.  contact,  and  which  fluctuated  more  than  once  between 
the  Italian  and  the  German  crowns.  We  have  here  the 
great  march  of  Verona,  beyond  it  that  of  Friuh,  Trent, 
the  marchland  of  the  marchland,  between  Verona  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  Istrian  peninsula  on  the  Slavonic 
side  of  the  Hadriatic.     Between  the  border  districts  on 
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either  side  lay  the  central  land,  Lombardy,  in  the  nar-     chap. 
rower  sense,  the  chosen  home  of  the  free  cities.     Here, 


by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  every  city  had  thTLom- 
practically  become  a  separate  commonwealth,  owning 
only  the  most  nominal   superiority  in  the  Emperor, 
Guelfic  cities  withstood  the  Emperor;  Ghibelin  cities 
welcomed  him ;  but  both  were  practically  independent 
commonwealths.   Hence  came  those  long  wars  between  War*  of  «ie 
the  Swabian  Emperors  and  the  Italian  cities  which  form  EmUrore. 
the  chief  feature  of  Italian  history  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth. 
Eound  the  younger  and  the  elder  capital,  round  Guelfic  Milan  and 
Milan  and  Ghibelin  Pavia,  gathered  a  crowd  of  famous 
names,  Como,  Bergamo^  and  Brescia^  Lodi^   Crema^  The  other 
and  Cremona^    Tortona^  Piacenza^   and  Parma^  and  citi««.* 
Alessandria^  the  trophy  of  repubhcan  and  papal  victory  dna,  iies. 
over  Imperial  power.    The  Veronese  march  was  less  rich 
in  cities  of  the  same  historical  importance;  but  both 
Verona  itself  and  Padua  played  a  great  part,  as  the  veronaand 
seats  first  of  commonwealths^  then  of  tyrants.    Further 
north  and  east,  the  civic  element  was  weaker  again. 
Trent  gradually  parted  off  from  Italy  to  become   an  Trent 
ecclesiastical   principality   of   the    German   kingdom ; 
and  the    Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  grew  into  powerful  Aquiieia. 
princes  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Within  the  Veronese  or  Trevisan   march   itself,   the  Theiordnof 

Romano 

lords  of  Romano  and  the  more  important  marquesses  "»<*  Este. 
of  Este  also  demand  notice.     Eomano  gave  the  Trevi- 
san march  its  famous  tyrant  Eccelino  in  the  days  of 
Frederick   the  Second,   and  the  Marquesses   of  Este, 
kinsmen  of  the  great  Saxon  dukes,  came  in  time  to  eaatem 
rank  among  the  chief  Italian  princes.     The  extreme  off  from 
north-eastern  march  so  completely  fell  ofi*  from  Italy 
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Lncca, 

Siena, 

Florence. 


that  it  will  be  better  treated  in  tracing  the  growtli  of 
the  powers  of  Venice  and  Austria. 

In  the  more  central  lands  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
old  exarchate,  now  known  as  Romagna^  in  the  march 
variously  called  by  the  names  of  Camerino,  Fermo,  or 
Ancona^  and  above  all  in  the  march  of  Tuscany  on  the 
southern  sea,  the  same  developement  of  city  life  also 
took  place,  but  somewhat  later.  North  of  the  Apen- 
nines, along  the  Hadriatic  coast,  arose  a  crowd  of 
small  commonwealths  which  gradually  passed  into 
small  tyrannies.  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
parted  off  into  a  few  commonwealths  of  illustrious 
name.  For  a  while  one  of  these  ran  a  course  which 
stood  rather  apart  from  the  common  run  of  Italian 
history,  /fea,  then  one  of  the  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe,  became,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  a  power  which  forestalled  the  crusades  and 
won  back  lands  from  the  Saracen.  Though  she  was 
in  every  sense  a  city  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  Pisa  at 
this  time  held  a  position  not  unhke  that  which  was 
afterwards  held  by  Venice.  Like  her,  she  was  a  power 
which  colonized  and  conquered  beyond  the  seas,  but 
which  came  only  gradually  to  take  a  share  in  the 
main  course  of  Italian  affairs.  Beyond  the  borders  of 
Tuscany,  t}ie  same  position  was  held  by  Genoa  on  the 
Ligurian  gulf.  Pisa  won  Sardinia  from  the  Saracen ; 
Genoa,  after  long  disputes  with  Pisa,  obtained  a  more 
lasting  possession  of  Corsica.  Returning  to  Tuscany, 
three  great  commonwealths  here  grew  up,  which  gra- 
dually divided  the  land  between  them.  These  were 
Lucca  and  Siena^  and  Florence^  the  last  of  Italian 
cities  to  rise  to  greatness,  but  the  one  which  became 
in  many  ways  the  greatest  among  her  fellows.     In  the 
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centre  of  Italy,  within  the  bounds  of  old  Etruria  but     chap. 
not  within  those  of  modem  Tuscany,  Perugia^  both  as  — ^-^ 
commonwealth  and  as  tyranny,  held  a  high  place  among 
Italian  cities.     Of  Rome  herself  it  is  almost  impossible  Rome, 
to  speak.     She  has  much  history,  but  she  has  little 
geography.      Emperors  were  crowned  there;   Popes 
sometimes  lived  there ;  sometimes  Rome  appears  once 
more  as  a  single  Latin  city,  waging  war  against  Tus- 
culum   or   some  other  of  her  earliest  fellows.     The 
claims  of  her  Bishops  to  independent  temporal  power,  cuima  of 
founded  on  a  succession  of  real  or  pretended  Imperial 
and  royal  grants,  lay  still  in  the  background ;  but  they 
were  ready  to  grow  into  reality  as  occasion  served. 

The  next  stage  of  Italian  poHtical  geography  may  second 
be  dated  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  when  i^'ieao. 
all  practical  power  of  an  Imperial  kingdom  in  Italy  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  away.     Presently  begins  the 
gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths  into  tvrannies,  Growth  of 

,  ,   "  tyrannieB. 

and  the  grouping  together  of  many  of  them  into  larger 
states.     We  also  see  the  beginning  of  more   definite 
claims  of  temporal  dominion  on  behalf  of  the  Popes. 
In  the   course  of  the  three  hundred  years  between    • 
Frederick  the  Second  and   Charles  the   Fifth,   these  Dominion 
processes  gradually  changed  the  face  of  the  Italian  1665-1761. 
kingdom.     It  became  in  the  end  a  collection  of  princi- 
palities, broken  only  by  the  survival  of  a  few  oligarchic 
commonwealths  and  by  the  anomalous  dominion  of 
Venice   on   the   mainland.      Between    Frederick   the 
Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  we  may  look  on  the 
Empire  as  practically  in  abeyance  in  Italy.     The  com- 
ing of  an  Emperor  always  caused  a  great  stir  for  the 
time,  but  it  was  only  for  the  time.     After  the  grant 
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CHAP,  of  Rudolf  of  flabsburg  to  the  Popes,  a  distinction  was 
' — ' — '  drawn  between  Imperial  and  papal  territory  in  Italy. 
Rndou;       While   certain  princes  and  commonwealths  still  ac- 

Imperiid 
andiMM 


IMpAl 


knowledged  at  least  the  nominal  superiority  of  the 
Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope. 

We  must  now  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  chief 
states  which  were  formed  by  these  several  processes. 
Beginning  again  in  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  the  power  of  Savoy  was  advancing 
in  those  north-western  lands  in  which  the  influences 
which  mainly  ruled  this  period  had  less  force  than 
elsewhere.  Montferrat  too  kept  its  old  character  of 
a  feudal  principality,  a  state  whose  rulers  had  in  va- 
rious ways  a  singular  connexion  with  the  East.  As 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat  had  claimed  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  and  had  worn  the  crown  of  Thessalonica,  so, 
as  if  to  keep  even  the  balance  between  East  and  West,  in 
PaUioiogioi  retum  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Palaiolo^^os 

atlfant- 

ferrmt,  isoc-  camc  to  rcigu  at  Montferrat.  To  the  east  of  these  more 
ancient  principalities,  two  great  powers  of  quite  different 
kinds  grew  up  in  the  old  Neustria  and  Austria.    These 

DachT  of*    were  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  land  power  of  Venice. 

Venice.  Milan,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  party  leaders,  who  grew  first  into  tyrants  and 
then  into  acknowledged  sovereigns.  These  at  Milan, 
after  the  shorter  domination  of  the  Delia  Torre,  were  the 

The  vi».      more  abiding  house  of  the  Yisconti.    Their  dominion, 

conti  At 

MUan,        after  various  fluctuations  and  revolutions,  Avas  finally 

1310-1447.  11111 

established  when  the  coming  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
dSSj  by  *  Seventh  generally  strengthened  the  rule  of  the  Lords 
w^ces-      of  the  cities  throughout  Italy.     At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  their  informal  lordship  passed  by  a  royal 
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grant  into  an  acknowledged  duchy  of  the  Empire.     The     chap 
dominion  which  they  had  gradually  gained,  and  which  ' — ' — ' 
was  thus  in  a  manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  Lombardy,  those  especially  which  had  formed 
the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Emperors. 
Pavia  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan,  kept  a  kind  of  County  of 

Payia. 

separate  being,  and  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 
But  the  duchy  granted  by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Ga- 
leazzo  stretched  far  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. 
Belluno  at  one  end  and  Vercelli  at  the  other  formed  Extent  of 

.  the  duchy. 

part  of  it.      It   took   m   the   mountain  lands   which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  two  Alpine  Confederations; 
it  took  in    Parma^   Piacenza^   and    Reggio  south   of 
the  Po,  and   Verona  and   Vicenza  in  the  old  Austrian 
or  Venetian  land..    Besides  all  this,  Padua,  Bologna^ 
even  Genoa  and  Pisa^  passed  at  various  times  under 
the  lordship  of  the  Visconti.     But  this  great  power 
was  not  lasting.     The  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  various 
lords,  native  and  foreign,  lasted  till  the  wars  of  the 
French   Kevolution ;    but,   long   before  that  time,   it 
had  been  cut  short  on  every  side.     The  death  of  the 
first  Duke  was  followed  by  a  separation  of  the  duchy  Decrease  on 
of  Milan  and  the  county  of  Pavia  between  his  sons,  GianOa- 
and  the  restored  duchy  never  rose  again  to  its  former 
power.     The  eastern  parts,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia,  The  eastern 
Bergamo,  were  gradually  added  to  the  dominion  of  by  vJIke, 
Venice.    By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
republic  had  become  the  greatest  power  in  northern 
Italy.     In    the   duchy  of  Milan  the  house  of  Sforza  Houacof 
succeeded  that  of  Visconti ;   but  the  opposing  claims  i4io-i585. 
of  the  Bangs  of  France  were  one  chief  cause  of  the  theKing» 
long  wars  which  laid  Italy  waste  in  the  latter  years  i49»-i625. 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
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sixteenth.  The  duchy  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
the  Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  its  own  dukes. 
Meanwhile  the  dominion  which  was  thus  struggled 
for  was  cut  short  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  dis- 
membered to  the  north  in  favour  of  the  two  Alpine 
Leagues,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  more  in  detail. 
South  of  the  Po,  the  Popes  obtained  Parma  and 
Piacenza^  which  were  afterwards  granted  as  papal  fiefe 
to  form  a  duchy  for  the  house  of  Farnese.  Thus  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  which  became  in  the  end  a  possession 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  of  his  Spanish 
and  Austrian  successors,  was  but  a  remnant  of  the  great 
dominion  of  the  first  Duke.  The  duchy  underwent  still 
fiirther  dismemberments  in  later  times. 

With  Venice  we  have  here  to  deej  in  her  somewhat 
unnatural  position  as  an  Italian  land  power.  This  posi- 
tion she  took  on  herself  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  in 
the  sixteenth  it  led  to  the  momentary  overthrow  and 
wonderful  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  the  war  of  the 
League  of  Cambray.  This  land  power  of  Venice  stands 
quite  distinct  from  the  Venetian  possessions  east  of 
the  Hadriatic.  With  this  last  her  possession  of  the 
coast  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  must  be  reckoned,  rather 
than  with  her  Italian  dominions.  Between  these  lay 
Aquileia,  Trieste,  and  the  other  lands  in  this  quarter 
which  gradually  came  under  the  power  of  Austria. 
The  continuous  Italian  dominion  of  Venice  took  in 
Udine  at  one  end  and  Bergamo  at  the  other,  besides 
Crema^  and  for  a  while  Ravenna^  as  outlying  possessions. 
Thus  the  Byzantine  city  which  lay  anchored  off  the 
shore  of  the  Western  Empire  could  for  a  season  call 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Exarchate  its  own.  But  eveiii 
the  continuous  land  territory  of  Venice  lay  in  two  por- 
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tions.     Brescia  and  Bergamo  were  almost  cut  off  from     chap. 
Verona  and  the  other  possessions  to  the  east  by  the  — • — ' 

^  ^  the  Vene- 

Lake  of  G^da,  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the  north,  ^^  tem- 
and  the  principality  of  Mantua  to  the  south. 

The  mention  of  this  last  state  leads  us  back  again  to 
the  commonwealths  which,  like  Milan,  changed,  first  into 
tyrannies,  and  then  into  acknowledged  prindpaUties. 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them,  and  some  of 
those  which  played  for  a  while  the  most  briUiant  part  in 
Italian  history  had  no  lasting  effect  on  Italian  geography. 
The  rule  of  the  house  of  Scala  at  Verona,  the  rule  of  the  Rule  of  the 
house  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  left  no  lasting  trace  on  the  vcrona, 

.  ^^  1260-1887 ; 

map.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  two  states  which  bor-  "^  **>«  Car. 

*  rara  at 

dered  on  the  Venetian  possessions  to  the  south.     The  \^^^^ . 
house  of  Gk)nzaga  held  sovereign  power  at  MantiMa^  zl^\?^°' 
first  as  captains,  then  as  marquesses,  then  as  dukes,  JsS^J^bs. 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.     Of  greater  fame  was  uSf^"**^ 
the  power  that  grew  up  in  the  house  of  Este^  the  Ho^if^' 
Italian  branch  of  the  house  of  Welf.     Their  position 
is  one  specially  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  various 
tenures  by  which  dominion  was  held.    The  marquesses 
of  Este,  feudal  lords  of  that  small  principality,  be- 
came, after  some  of  the  usual  fluctuations,  permanent 
lords  of  the  cities  of  F errata  and  Modena.     About  xheiorda  «f 
the  same  time  they  lost  their  original  holding  of  Este,  mSS,"* 

•  1264—1288. 

which  passed  to  Padua,  and  with  Padua  to  Venice.  Duchy  of 
Thus  the  nominal  marquess  of  Este  and  real  lord  of  hss. 

-n  1  -I  n  Duchy  of 

Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly  spoken  of  as  Marquess  of  Ferrara, 
Ferrara.  In  the  fifteenth  century  these  princes  rose  to 
ducal  rank ;  but  by  that  time  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  had  made  great 
advances.  Modena,  no  man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  the 
Empire ;  but  Ferrara  was  now  held  to  be  under  the 
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supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  Marquess  Borso  had  thus 
to  seek  his  elevation  to  ducal  rank  from  two  separate 
lords.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio 
by  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  the 
Pope.  This  diflference  of  holding,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  house 
of  Este.  In  the  times  in  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
their  dominions  lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay 
the  duchy  of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the 
east  lay  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its  crea- 
tion, this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of 
the  border-district  of  Rovigo  to  Venice. 

Between  the  two  great  duchies  of  the  house  of  Este 
lay  Bologna^  gradually  changed  from  Romania  in  one 
sense  into  Romagna  in  another.  Like  most  other  Italian 
cities,  the  commonwealths  of  the  Exarchate  and  the  Pen- 
tapolis  changed  into  tyrannies,  and  their  petty  princes 
were  one  by  one  overthrown  by  the  advancing  power  of 
the  Popes.  Every  city  had  its  dynasty ;  but  it  was  only 
a  few,  like  the  houses  of  Bentevoglio  at  Bologna^  of  Bag- 
lioni  at  Perugia^  and  Malatesta  at  Rimini^  that  rose  to 
any  historical  importance  One  only  combined  historical 
importance  with  acknowledged  princely  rank.  Tlie 
house  of  MontefeltrOj  lords  of  Urbino^  became  acknow- 
ledged dukes  by  papal  grants.  From  them  the  duchy 
passed  to  the  house  of  La  Rovere,  and  it  flourished 
under  five  princes  of  the  two  dynasties.  Gradually,  by 
successive  annexations,  the  papal  dominions,  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  stretched  from  the  Po 
to  Tarracina.  Ferrara  and  Urbino  still  remained  distinct 
states,  but  states  which  were  confessedly  held  as  fiefs  of 
the  Holy  See. 

To  the  west,  in  Tuscany,  the  phssnomena  are  some- 
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wliat  different.     The  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Italy     chap. 


VIII. 


was  the  grouping  together  of  the  smaller  cities  under  ^ 
the  power  of  the  larger.     Nearly  all  the  land  came  cities, 
in  the  end  under  princely  rule ;   but  both  acknow- 
ledged princely  rule  and  the  tyrannies  out  of  which  it 
sprang  came  into  importance  in  Tuscany  later  than 
anywhere  else.     Lucca  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  Lucca  under 

Cutruccio 

a  short  time  of  greatness  under  her  illustrious  tyrant  c««tracani, 

^  ^  1820-1888. 

Castruccio;  but,  before  and  after  his  day,  she  plays, 

as  a  commonwealth,  only  a  secondary  part  in  Italy. 

Still  she  remained  a  commonwealth,  though  latterly 

an  oligarchic  one,  through  all  changes  down  to  the 

general  crash  of  the  French  Eevolution.    Pisa  kept  for  pisa. 

a  while  her  maritime  greatness,  and  her  rivalry  with 

the  Ligurian  commonwealth  of  Genoa.     Genoa,  less  Genoa. 

famous  in  the  earliest  times,  proved  a  far  more  lasting 

power.     She  established  her  dominion  over  the  coast 

on  both  sides  of  her,  and  kept  her  island  of  Corsica  Her  mie  in 

down  to  modern  times.    Physical  causes  caused  the  fall 

of  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa ;  Sardinia  passed  from  her  Sardinia 

to  become  a  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  and  she  Aragon, 

herself  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Florence.     This 

last  illustrious  city,  the  greatest  of  Tuscan  and  even  of  Pisa  sub- 

iect  to 

Italian  commonwealths,  bemns  to  stand  forth  as  the  Florence, 

1416 

foremost  of  repubUcan  states  about  the  time  when  her  Greatness  of 
forerunner  Milan  came  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.     She 
extended  her  dominion  over  Volterra,  Arezzo,  and  many 
smaller  places,  till  she  became  mistress  of  all  northern 
Tuscany.     To  the  south  the  commonwealth  of  Siena  siena. 
also  formed  a  large  dominion.     In  Florence  the  rule  of  Rule  of  the 
the  Medici  grew  step  by  step  into  a  hereditary  tyranny ;  1484-1494. 
but  it  was  an  intermittent  tyranny,  one  which  was  sup- 
ported only  by  foreign  force,  and  which  was  overturned 
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CHAP,  whenever  Florence  had  strength  to  act  for  herself.     It 

— r-^  was  only  after  her  last  overthrow  by  the  combined  powers 

Alexander,  of  Popc  and  Cffisar  that  she  became,  under  Alexander, 

Florence,  the  first  dukc  of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  acknow^ledged 

1580.  .       .  '  & 

coemo        principality.     Cosmo  the  First,  the  second  duke,  an- 

s?eM!!  1557.  nexed  Siena,  and  all  the  territory  of  that  commonwealth, 
except  the  lands  known  as  Sixtd  degli  Presidio  that 

Eiba,&c  is  the  isle  of  Elba  and  some  points  on  the  coast. 
These  became  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that  is, 
at  that  time,  parts  of  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  state 
thus  formed  by  Cosmo  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Italy,  taking  in  the  whole  of  Tuscany  except  the 
territory  of  Lucca  and  the  lands  which  became  Spanish. 
Its  ruler  presently  exchanged  by  papal  authority  the 

Cosmo        title  of  Duke  of  Florence  for  that  of  Grand  Duke  of 

GrandDoke   ^r, 

of  Tuscany,    illSCany. 

1567. 

§  4.  The  Later  Geography  of  Italy. 
Abevanceof        Under  Chaxlcs  the  Fifth  it  might  have  seemed  that 

the  kinfir~ 

dom  of        both  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had 

lUlv,  1530-  .  A  .  1 

1806.  come  to  life  again.     A  prince  who  wore  both  crowns 

■was  practically  master  of  Italy.  But  though  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  was  restored,  the  power  of  the  Empire 
was  not.  In  truth  we  may  look  on  all  notion  of  a  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  the  elder  sense  as  having  passed  away 
with  the  coronation  of  Charles  himself.  The  thing 
had  passed  away  long  before ;  after  the  pageant  at 
Bologna  the  name  was  not  heard  for  more  than  two 

Italy  a  geo-  ccuturics  and  a  half.     Italy  became  truly  a  '  geogra- 

graphical  •  j      i       i        i  •         t      /• 

exproBion.  phical  cxprcssiou ;  the  land  consisted  of  a  number  of 
principalities  and  a  few  commonwealths,  all  nominally 
independent,  some  more  or  less  practically  so,  but  the 
more  part  of  which  were  under  foreign  influence,  and 
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some  of  thein  were  actually  ruled  by  foreign  princes.  The     chap. 

states  of  Italy  were  united,  divided,  handed  over  from  ' — ^— ^ 

one  ruler  to  another,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  war  amende 

and  diplomacy,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  will  of  »ut«. 

the  inhabitants  or  to  the  authority  of  any  central  power. 

A  practically  dominant  power  there  was  during  the 

greater  part  of  this  period ;  but  it  was  not  the  power 

of  even  a  nominal  King  of  Italy.    For  a  long  time  that 

dominant  power  was  held  by  the  House  of  Austria  in 

its  two  branches.     The  supremacy  of  Charles  in  Italy 

passed,  not  to  his  Imperial  brother,  but  to  his  Spanish 

son.     Then  followed  the  long  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Dominion 

branch  of  the  Austrian   house ;   then   came   the  less  165^1701 ; 

thorough  dominion  of  the  German  branch.     This  last 

was  a  dominion  strictly  of  the  House  of  Austria  as  such,  of  Aiwtna. 

not  of  the  Empire  or  of  either  of  the  Imperial  kingdoms. 

And  now  that  the  name  of  Italy  means  merely  a  certain 

surface  on  the  map,  we  must  take  some  notice,  so  far 

as  they  regard  Italian  history,,  at  once  of  Savoy  at  one 

end  and  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  at  the  other.     From 

this  time  both  of  them  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on 

Italian  history. 

By  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  MaMing  of 
or  at  least  within  the  generation  which  could  remember  urf^  °^ 
his  coronation,   the  greater  part  of  Italy  had  been 
massed  into  a  few  states,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  state  of  things,  were  of  considerable  size.   A  few 
smaller  principalities  and  lordships  still  kept  their  place, 
of  which  one  of  the  smallest,  that  of  Monaco  in  the  Monaco 
extreme  south-west,  has  lived  on  to  our  own  time.  So  has 
the  small  commonwealth  of  San  Marino^  surrounded,  SanManno 
first  by  the  dominions  of  the  Popes  and  now  by  the 
modern  kingdom.     But  such  states  as  these  were  mere 
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CHAP,     survivals.     In  the  north-east,  Venice  kept  her  power 
on  the  mainland  untouched,  from  the  recovery  of  her 


veoitt  oo  dominions  after  the  league  of  Cambray  down  to  her 
land*  i4<»-  final  fall.  By  the  treaty  of  Bologna  she  lost  Ravenna ; 
SbeioMBher  shc  lost  too  the  towus  of  Brindisi  and  Monopoli 
luduS*^  which  she  had  gained  during  the  wars  of  Naples ;  but 
im^**°^  her  continuous  dominion,  both  properly  Venetian  and 
Duchy  of  Lombard,  remained.  The  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  west 
SpanMh,      of  her  was  held  in  succession  by  the  two  branches  of 

1540-1706 ;  .  "^ 

Attstmn,     the  House  of  Austria,  first  the  Spanish  and  then  the 

1706-1796  ^  ^  ^ 

Advance  of  German.     But  the  duchy,  as  an  Austrian  possession. 
Maim         ^^  being  constantly  cut  short  towards  the  west  by 
the  growing  power  of  Savoy.     For  a  while  the  Mila- 
nese and    Savoyard   states   were  conterminous  only 
during  a  small  part  of  their  frontier.     The  marquisate 
iioDtferrat  of  Montferrat^  as  long  as  it  remained  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, lay  between  the  southern  parts  of  the  two 
states.      On  the  failure  of  the  old  Une  of  marquesses, 
Montferrat  was  disputed  between  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
United  to     and  Mantua.     Adjudged  to  Mantua,  and  raised  into 
ifiS,  but     a  duchy  by'  Imperial  authority,  it  was  still  claimed, 
sT^y,   '    and  partly  conquered  by.  Savoy.     At  last,  by  one  of 
Mantumfoi-  ^^  ^^^  cxcrciscs  of  Imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the 
th^i^ire,  duchy  of  Mantua  itself  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
femitjdned  Empire ;  that  is,  it  became  an  Austrian  possession.    At 
i708-m8.    the  same  time  the  Imperial  authority  confirmed  Montfer- 
rat to  Savoy.   The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  were  thus 
extended  to  the   south-east  by  the   accession  of  the 
Mantuan  territory ;  but  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
Firat  dis-     the  Milanese  now  lay  open  to  Savoyard  advance.     The 
ment  of       samc  treaties  which  confirmed  Montferrat  to  Savoy  and 
favour  of     Milan  to  Austria  also  dismembered  Milan  in  favour  of 

Savoy,1718. 

Savoy.     A   comer  of  the  duchy   to  the   south-west, 
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Alessandria  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  were  now     chap. 

given  to  Savoy ;  the  Peace  of  Vienna  further  cut  off  ' — --^ 

Novara  to  the  north  and  Tortona  to  the  south.     The  Furthercw- 

next  peace,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  up  all  west  "***^ 
of  the  Ticino,  which  river  became  a  permanent  frontier. 

Among  the  other  states,  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Pann»  and 

Piacenza  was,  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Famese,  given  to  the 

handed  over  to  princes  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bour-  Bourbona, 

^  .1  1781-1749. 

bons.  3foa^wa  and /^(^rara  remamed  united,  till  Ferrara  f«»» 

confiscated 

was  annexed  as  an  escheated  fief  to  the  dominions  of  ^  ^^^ ,  .^^ 
its  spiritual  overlord.  But  the  house  of  Este  still  reigned 
over  Modena  with  Reggio  and  Mirandola^  while  its  i7i8. 
dominions   were    extended  to  the  sea  by  the   addi- 
tion of  Massa  and  other  small  possessions  between 
Lucca  and  Genoa.     The  duchy  in  the  end  passed  by  1771-1803. 
female  succession  to  the  House  of  Austria,    Genoa  and 
Lucca  remained  aristocratic  commonwealths ;  but  Genoa 
lost  its  island  possession  of  Corsica^  which  passed  to  corrica 
France.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  remained  in  France,^ 
the  house  of  Medici,  till  it  was  assigned  to   Duke  Extinction 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  M^fci, 
the  First,  and  after  that  it  remained  in  the  House  of  Francis  of 
Habsburg-Lorraine.     The  States  of  the  Church,  after  GandSuke 

^_  of  7uscBnv 

the  annexation  of  Ferrara,  were  in  the  next  century  urWnoaiT-* 

.  "^     nexed  bv 

further  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  thePopea, 
Urbino. 

Thus,   except  on   the  frontier   of  Piedmont  and  1530-1797. 
Milan,  the  whole  time  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  compara- 
French  Eevolution  was,  within  the  old  kingdom   of  ^I^apM-^ 
Italy,  much  less  remarkable  for  changes  in  the  geo-         ^^^^ 
graphical  frontiers  of  the  several  states  than  for  the  way 
in  which  they  are  passed  to  and  fro  from  one  master  to 
another.  This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if  we  look  to  the 
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Kingdom  of 
the  Two 

8idlieB 


southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  the  two  great 
islands  which  in  modem  geography  we  have  learned 
to  look  on  as  attached  to  Italy.  The  Norman  kingdom 
which,  by  steps  which  will  be  told  elsewhere,  grew  up  to 
the  south  of  the  Imperial  Eixigdom  of  Italy,  has  hardly 
ever  changed  its  boundaries,  except  by  the  various 
separations  and  unions  of  the  insular  and  the  conti- 
nental kingdom.  Even  the  outlying  papal  possession 
of  Benevento  after  each  war  went  back  to  its  ecdiesi- 
astical  master.  But  the  shiftings,  divisions,  and  re- 
unions of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
have  been  endless.  The  Sicilian  kingdom  of  the 
Norman  and  Swabian  kings,  containing  both  the  island 
and  the  provinces  on  the  mainland,  passed  unchanged 
to  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  revolt  of  the  island  split  the 
kingdom  into  two,  one  insular,  one  continental,  each  of 
which  called  itself  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  though  the 
continental  realm  was  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  caused  endless  changes  of  dynasty 
in  the  continental  kingdom,  but  no  changes  of  frontier. 
Under  the  famous  Alfonso  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Aragon,  Sardinia,  and  the  continental  Sicily  were 
three  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  while  the  insular 
Sicily  was  ruled  by  another  branch  of  the  same  house. 
Then  continental  Sicily  passed  to  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Aragon,  while  Sardinia  and  insular 
Sicily  were  held  by  the  legitimate  branch.  The  Frencli 
invasion  under  Charles  the  Eighth  and  the  long  wars 
that  followed,  the  conquests,  the  restorations,  the 
schemes  of  division,  all  ended  in  the  union  of  both  the 
Sicilian  kingdoms,  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  along  with  Sardinia,  as  part  of  the  great 
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Spanish  monarchy.     A  momentary  separation  of  the     chap. 


VIII. 


Spanish, 


insular  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  the  husband  of  Mary 
of  England  royal  rank  while  his  father  yet  reigned,  is  liSwroi. 
important  only  as  the  firat  formal  use  of  the  title  of  ''^''^• 
King  of  Naples.     In  the  division  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy,  Sardinia  and  Naples  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Aus-  sardiiiim 
trian  House,  while  Sicily  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  AnstrUn. 
Savoy,  who  thus  gained  substantial  kingly  rank.     Pre-  s«voy  king 

of  SicilVy 

sently  the  kings  of  the  two  island  kingdoms  made  an  i7i8. 
exchange ;  Sardinia  passed  to  Savoy,  and  the  Emperor  Exdumge 
Charles  the  Sixth  ruled,  like  Frederick  the  Second  and  and  swp- 

dinia,  1718. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  over  both  Sicilies.     Lastly,  the  king- 
dom was  handed  over  from   an  Austrian  to  a  new  The  Spanish 
Spanish  master,  the  first  of  the  line  g£  Neapolitan  irss-isoe. 

1817-1S60. 

Bourbons.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
Two  SiciUes  formed  a  distinct  and  united  kingdom, 
while  Sardinia  formed  the  outlying  realm  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Prince  of  Piedmont.  His  kingdom  was 
of  far  less  value  than  his  principahty  or  his  duchy. 
But,  as  Sardinia  gave  their  common  sovereign    his  use  of  the 

.  .  ^  .        °  name  Sar- 

highest  title,  the  Sardinian  name  often  came  in  common  ^'ww. 
speech  to  be  extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of 
its  king. 

This  period,  a  period  of  change,  hut  of  comparatively  Time  of  the 

,  Revolu- 

slight  geographical  change,  was  followed  by  a  time  tiop,  1797- 
when,  in  Italy  as  in  Gtermany,  boundaries  w^e  changed, 
new  names  were  invented  or  forgotten  names  revived, 
when  old  land-marks  were  rooted  up,  and  thrones  were 
set  up  and  cast  down,  with  a  speed  which  baffles  the 
chronicler.  The  first  strictly  geographical  change 
which  was  wrought  in  Italy  by  the  revolutionary  wars 
was  a  characteristic  one.    A  Cispadane  Republic^  the  CiqMMUne 
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CHAP,    first  of  a  number  of  momentary  commonwealths  bear- 

' — • — '  ing  names  dug  up  from  the  recesses  of  bygone  times, 

17^         took  in  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  the  Papal  Legations 

of  Bomagna.     Without   exactly  following  the  same 

boundaries,  it  answered  roughly  to  the  old  Exarchate. 

Trmnspa-     Thcu   the  Freuch  victories  over  Austria  caused  the 

dane  Ke- 

pubiic,i797.  Austrian  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  to  become  a 
Transpadane  Republic.  Then  Venice  was  wiped  out  at 
Treaty  of  Campo  Fonuio,  and  her  Lombard  possessions  were  j  oined 
f^'^  together  with  the  two  newly  made  commonwealths,  to 
^JSKS^  form  a  Cisalpine  Republic.  But  the  same  treaty  wrought 
another  change  which  was  more  distinctly  geographical. 
Venice  8ur-  Venicc  and  the  eastern  part  of  her  possessions  on  the 

rendered  to  r  r 

Anfltru.  mainland,  the  old  Venetia,  the  Lombard  Austria^  was 
now  handed  over  to  the  modern  state  which  bore  the 
latter  name.  This  change  may  be  looked  on  as  distinctly 
cutting  short  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  in  Austrian  hands  had  been  an  outlying  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  but  Venetia  marches  on 
the  older  territory  of  the  Austrian  house,  and  was 
thus  more  completely  severed  from  Italy.  The  whole 
north  of  the  Hadriatic  cxyaat  thus  became  Austrian  in  the 
modem  sense.  One  Italian  commonwealth — for  Venice 
had  long  counted  as  Italian — was  thus  wiped  out,  and 
handed  over  to  a  foreign  king.  But  elsewhere,  at 
this  stage  of  revolutionary  progress,  the  fashion  ran  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  local  commonwealths.     The 

Lignrian      domiuious    of  Gcuoa  bccamc   a  Liqurian  Republic  \ 

Republic,  ^     .  ^ 

1797.  Naples  became  a  Parthenopcean  Republic ;  Eome  her- 

pnan  Re-     gelf  exchaugcd  for  a  moment  the  memories  of  kings, 
consuls,  emperors,  and  pontiffs  to  become  the  head  of  a 
Tiberine       Tiberifie  Republic.     Piedmont  was  overwhelmed  ;  the 
17^1-1801.    greater  part  was   incorporated  with  France,     Some 
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small  parts  were  added  to  the  neighbouring  republics,     chap. 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia  withdrew  to  his  island  king-  ^ 


VIII. 


Piedmont 


dom.   Amid  this  crowd  of  new-fangled  states  and  new-  ^ined  to 
fangled  names,  ancient  San  Marino  still  lived  on.  nss-isoo. 

Thus  far  revolutionary  Italy  followed  the  example  of 
revolutionary  France,  and  the  new  states  were  all  at 
least   nominal   commonwealths.     In   the   next  stage, 
when  France  came  under  the  rule  of  a  single  man, 
above  all  when  that  single  ruler  took  on  him  the  Im- 
perial title,  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  monarchy.    In 
Eome  and  Naples  it  had  already  turned  so  in  another 
way.     By  help  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  the  new  re-  R^toration 
publics  vanished,  and  the  old  rulers,  Pope  and  King,  and*5ir^^ 
came  back  again.     And  now  France  herself  began  to  Twlfsld^* 
create  kingdoms  instead  of  commonwealths.     Parma  *^  ^ 
was  annexed  to  France,  and  its  Duke  was  sent  to  rule 
in  Tuscany  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria.     Presently  Kmcdcmi  of 
Italy  herself  gave  her  name  to  a  kingdom.     The  Cisal-  f^Jij^g, 
pine  republic,  further  enlarged  by  Venice  and  the  other 
territory  ceded  to  Austria  at  Campo  Formio,  enlarged  Kingdom  of 
also    by  the  ValteUina  and  the  former  bishopric    of  i8u.*^^^ 
Trent  at  one  end  and  by  the  march  of  Ancona  at  the 
other,  became  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.   Its  King,  the  first  Buonaparte 
since  Charles  the  Fifth  who  had  worn  the  Italian  crown,  ^^^^ 
was  no  other  than  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  self- 
styled  *  Emperor.'     But,  in  Buonaparte's  later  distribu- 
tions of  Italian  territory,  it  was  not  his  Italian  king- 
dom,  but  his  French  '  empire '  whose  frontiers  were  ex-  An„«.-^ 
tended.    The  Dgurian  Kepublic  was  annexed ;  so  before  g^ria,i8^; 
long  was  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria ;  Lucca  mean-  isos. 
while  was  made  into  a  grand  duchy  for  the  conqueror's  Grand 
sister.     Lastly,  Bome  itself,  with  what  was  left  of  the  hucL. 
papal  dominions,  was  also  incorporated  with  the  French  {TSbSL 
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CHAP,    dominion.     The  work  alike  of  Caesar  and  of  Charles 

VIII. 

— '-^-^  was  wiped  out  from  the  Eternal  City.    The  Empire  of 
iao9.       '  the  Gkiuls,  which  Qvilis  had  dreamed  of  more  than 
seventeen  centuries  before,  had  come  at  last. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  had  been 

already  sealed  before  Bome  became  French.   The  king- 

dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fell  asunder.     The  Bourbon 

king  kept  his  island,  as  the  Savoyard  king  kept  his. 

Kinffdams    The  Continental  kingdom  passed,  as   a  Kingdom  of 

•^sicuy,    Naples^  first  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  then  to  Joa- 

5^*  degii    ^^"^  Murat.     But  the  outlying  Tuscan  possessions  of 

PrttidL       i\^^  Sicilian  crown  had  already  passed  to  France,  and 

Benerento.   Beuevento^  the  outlying  papal  possession  in  the  heart 

of  the  kingdom,  became  a  separate  principality. 
Italy  under       Thus  all  Italy — ^uulcss  wc  couut  the  island  kingdoms 

French 

dominion,  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  as  parts  of  Italy — was  brought 
imder  French  dominion  in  one  form  or  another.  But 
of  that  dominion  there  were  three  varieties.  The  whole 
western  part  of  the  land,  from  Aosta  to  Tarracina — 

Partincor-   vmless  it  is  woTth  whilc  to  except  the  new  Lucchese 

porated 

j^  duchy — was  formally  incorporated  with  France.     The 

north-eastern   side,  from   Bozen  to  Ascoli,  formed  a 

Extent  of     Kingdom  of  Italy,  distinct  from  France,  but  held  by 

the  king-  T  .  . 

dom  of  the  same  sovereign.  And  this  Kingdom  of  Italy  was 
further  increased  to  the  north  by  part  of  those  Italian 
lands  which  had  become  Swiss  and  German.     Southern 

Kfaujdom  of  Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  remained  in  form  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom ;  but  it  was  held  by  princes  who  could 
not  be  looked  on  as  anything  but  the  humble  vassals 
of  their  mighty  kinsman.  Never  had  Italy  been  brought 
more  completely  under  foreign  dominion.  Still,  in  a 
part  at  least  of  the  land,  the  name  of  Italy,  and  the 

.BevWaiof   shadow  of  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  had  been  revived. 
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And,  as  names  and  shadows  are  not  without  influence    chap. 

VI 11. 

m  human  afi)drs,  the  mere   existence  of  an  Italian 


state,  caUed  by  the  Italian  name,  did  something.  The  nt^ "^ 

^     ^    .  _.     ^  .  ^  Its  effects. 

creation  of  a  sham   Italy  was  no  unimportant  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  real  one. 


The  settlement  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte  settlement 
was  far  more  strictly  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things  1815. 
than  the  contemporary  settlement  of  Germany.     Italy 
remained  a  geographical  expression.     Its  states  were,  as 
before,  independent  of  one  another.    They  were  practi-  No  tie  be- 

,       tween  the 

cally  dependent  on  a  foreign  power :  but  they  were  in  itaium 
no  way  bound  together,  even  by  the  laxest  federal  tie. 
The  main  principle  of  settlement  was  that  the  princes  The  pnnceii 
who  had  lost  their  dominions  should  be  restored,  but  but  not  the 

coniniQD- 

that  the  commonwealths  which  had  been  overthrown  wealths, 
should  not  be  restored.     Only  harmless  San  Marino 
was  allowed  to  live  on.     Venice,  Lucca,  and  Genoa 
remained  possessions  of   princes.      The   sovereign  of 
Hungary  and  Austria,  now  caUing  himself   *  Empe- 
ror '  of  his  archduchy,  carved  out  for  himself  an  Italian 
kingdom  which  bore   the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice.     On  the  strength  of  this,  the  andVenia;. 
Austrian,  Uke  his  French  predecessor,  took  upon  him  to 
wear  the  Italian  crown.     The  new  kingdom  consisted 
of  the  former  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  the  duchies 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  enlarged  by  the  former  possessions  lu  extent, 
of  Venice,   which   had   become  Austrian  at  Campo- 
formio.      The  old  boundary  between   Germany  and 
Italy  was   restored.     Trent,   Aquileia,   Trieste,  were 
again  severed  from  Italy.     They  remained  possessions 
of  the  same   prince  as  Milan  and  Venice,  but   they 
formed  no  part  of  his  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 
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CHAP.     On  another  frontier,  where  restoration  would  have  had 

VIII.  ' 

' — * — '  to  be  made  to  a  commonwealth,  the  arrangements 
were  less  conservative,  and  the  Valtellina  remained 
part  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Ticino  formed,  as 
before,  the  bomidary  towards  Piedmont.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  came  again  into   possession   of  this  last 

GenwMi-    country,  enlarged  by  the  former  dominions  of  Genoa. 

Piedmont.    This  gavc  him  the  whole  Ligurian  seaboard,  except 

Monaco.      where  the  little  principality  of  Monaco  still  went  on. 

Tuacany,      Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  again  became  separate 

L^Swau*'  duchies.  Lucca  remained  a  duchy  alongside  of  them. 
The  family  arrangements  by  which  these  states  were 
handed  about  to  this  and  that  widow  do  not  concern 
geography ;  all  that  need  be  marked  is  that,  by  virtue  of 

Luoca  an-    ouc  of  thcsc  compacts,  Lucca  was  in  the  end  added  to 

nexed  to 

TuacMiy.  Tuscauy.  That  grand-duchy  was  further  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  former  outlying  possessions  of  the 
Sicilian  crown,  including  Elba,  the  island  which  for  a 

The  Ptpia    moment  was  an  Empire.     The  Pope  came  back  to  all 

states.  ^,  ^ 

his  old  Italian  possessions,  outlying  Benevento  included. 
T?>«  Two  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  SiciUes  was  formed  again  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
Bourbon  king.  Thus  was  formed  the  Italy  of  1815, 
an  Italy  which,  save  in  the  sweeping  away  of  its  com- 
monwealths, and  the  consequent  extension  of  Sardinian 
and  Austrian  territory,  differed  geographically  but  little 
from  the  Italy  of  1748.  But  in  1815,  there  were  hopes 
which  had  had  no  being  in  1748.  Italy  was  divided 
on  the  map  ;  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  one. 


_  The  union  of  Italy  was  at  last  to  come  from  one  of 

oomel^Jhmi   thosc  comcrs  which  in  earUer  history  we  have  looked 

on  as  being  hardly  Italian  at  all.     It  was  not  Milan  or 


The  anion 
^  Italy 
oones  froo 
Piedmont 
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Florence  or  Eome  which  was  to  grow  into  the  new    chap. 

VIII. 

Italy.     That  function  waa  reserved  for  a  princely  house  ' — •-— ' 
whose  beginnings  had  been  Burgundian  rather  than 
Italian,  whose  chief  territories  had  long  lain  on  the  Bur- 
gundian side  of  the  Alps,  but  which  had  gradually  put 
on  an  Italian  character,  and  which  had  now  become  the 
one  national  Italian  dynasty.    The  Italian  possessions  of 
the  Savoyard  house.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  now  formed  one  of  the  chief  Italian  states,  and 
the  only  one  whose  rule,  if  still  despotic,  was  not  foreign. 
Savoy,  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoy,  was  to  become  Italy. 
The  movements  of  1848  in  Italy,  like  those  in  Germany,  Movements 
led  to  no  lasting  changes  on  the  map :  but  they  do  so  far 
affect  geography  that  new  states  were  actually  founded, 
if  only  for  a  moment.     Kome,  Venice,  Milan,  were  ac-  Momenury 
tually  for  a  while  republics,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  weaithT. 
for  a  while  separated.     In  the  next  year  all  came  back 
as  before.     The  next  lasting  change  on  the  map  was 
that  which  at  last  restored  a  real  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  joint  campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  won  Lorn-  campnigii 
bardy  for  the  Sardinian  kingdom.    Lombardy  was  now 
defined  as  that  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
which  lay  west  of  the  Mincio,  except   that  Mantua 
was  left  out.     She    was  left   to  Austria.     A  French 
scheme  for  an  Italian  confederation  came  to  nothing. 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  arid  Eomagna  voted  their  uniooof 
own  annexation  to  Piedmont.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  states  iseo. 
won  by  Garibaldi,  and  the  kingly  title  of  Sardinia  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  restored  Kingdom  of  Italy.     This 
new   Italian   kingdom  was,  by   the   addition   of  the 
Sicilies,  extended  over  lands  which  had  never  been 
part  of  the  elder  Italian  kingdom.     But  Venetia  was  Addition  of 
still  cut  off;  the  Pope  kept  the  lands  on  each  side  of 

s 
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CHAP.     Borne,  the  so-called  Patrimony  and  the   Campagna, 
' — r-^  But  France  annexed   the   lands,    strictly  Burgundian 
s^^ani    rather  than  Italian,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza.    The  Italian 
France.       kingdom  was  thus  again  called  into  being ;  but  it  had 
not  yet  come  to  perfection.     Italy  had  ceased  to  be 
a  geographical  expression  ;  but  the  Italian  frontier  still 
presented  some  geographical  anomalies. 
Reoorery  of        The  war  bctwecu  Prussia  and  Austria  gave  Venetia 
1866 ;         to  Italy ;  the  war  between  Germany  and  France  allowed 
of  Rome,      Italy  to  recover  Rome.     The  two  great  gaps  in  her 
frontier  were  thus  made  good ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Part  of  the   annexations  made  by  France,  a  large  Italian -speaking 
dom notvet  population,  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Italian 
kingdom,  still  remains  outside  its  modem  revival.  Trent, 
Aquileia,  Trieste,  Istria,  are  still  parts,  not  of  an  Italian 
kingdom, not  of  aGermankingdom,confederation,  or  em- 
pire, but  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.   Otherwise 
the  Italian  kingdom  has  formed  itself,  and  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.    Yet  the  whole 
peninsula  does  not  form  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
Surrounded  on  every  side  by  that  kingdom,  the  com- 
San  Marino  monwcalth  of  San  Marino^  like  Ehodes  or  Byzantium 
7m^       under  the  early  Caesars,  still  keeps  its  ancient  freedom. 

§  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

Union  of  The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  which  was  united  with 

wi"t?Ger^    those  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  the  death  of  its  last 

i^y,  im.  separate  king  Eudolf  the  Third,  has  had  a  fate  unlike 

Dying  oat    that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.    Its  memory,  as  a 

dom.*         separate  state,  has  gradually  died  out     The  greater  part 

of  its  territory  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  bit  by 

a  neighbouring  power,  and  the  small  part  which  has 

escaped  that  fate  has  long  lost  all  trace  of  its  original 
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name  or  its  original  political  relations.     By  a  long  series     chap. 
of  annexations,  spreading  over  more  than  five  hundred 


Chieflr 

years,  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  has  gradually  «nDexed  bj 
been  incorporated  with  France.    Of  what  remains,  a 
small  comer  forms  part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy,  p*''!^*!**™; 
while  the  rest  still  keeps  its  independence  in  the  form 
of  the  commonwealths  which  make  up  the  western 
cantons  of  Switzerland.     These  cantons,  in  fact,  are  the  p*^  Swi*. 
truest  modern  representatives  of  the  Bursrundian  king-  Burgundy 

'•  CO      repreMnted 

dom.  And  it  is  on  the  Confederation  of  which  they  }2^|^*^'* 
form  a  part,  interposed  as  it  is  between  France,  Italy, 
the  new  German  Empire,  and  the  modem  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, as  a  central  state  with  a  guaranteed  neutrality, 
that  some  trace  of  the  old  function  of  Burgundy,  as  the 
middle  kincrdom,  is  thrown.     This  function  it  shares  Neutmiitv 

^  '        ,  ofSwitzer- 

with  the  Lotharinman  lands  at  the  other  end  of  the  ^^^dand 

^  iSelgiuin. 

Empire,  which  now  form  part  of  the  equally  neutral 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  lands  which,  oddly  enough,  them- 
selves became  Burgundian  in  another  sense. 

The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  lying  between  the  Alps, 
the  Sadne  and  the  Ehone,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
might  be  thought  to  have  a  fair  natural  boundary.  Boundariw 
And,  while  it  kept  any  shadow  of  separate  being,  its  <*«»»• 
boundaries  did  not  greatly  change.     They  were  how- 
ever somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  the  Western 
kingdom,  being  sometimes  bounded  by  the  Rhone  and  Fluctuation 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  line  of  hills  to  the  west  of  frontier, 
it.     They  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating on  the  side  of  Germany.     At  this  end  the  king- 
dom took  in  some  German-speaking  districts ;  otherwise  chiefly 

Komance 

the  language  was  Romance,  including  several  dialects  ■pe*J'ing. 
of  the  tongue  of  Oc. 

The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  answering  to  the 

82 
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CHAP,  former  Transjurane  kingdom — the  Regnuin  Jurense — 
' — • — '  formed  two  chief  states,  the  County  Palatine  of  Bar- 
Pautine.      Qundv — the  modem  Franche  Comte — and  the  Lesser 

Jjewer  Bur- 

jcundy.  Burgundy^  roughly  taking  in  western  Switzerland  and 
northern  Savoy.     On  the  Mediterranean  lay  the  great 

Proveoce.  eounty  of  Provoice^  with  a  number  of  smaller  counties 
Ijnng  between  it  and  the  two  northern  principalities. 
But  the  great  characteristic  of  the  land  was  that,  next 

The  Free     lo  Italy,  uo  part  of  Europe  contained  so  many  consi- 

Cities. 

derable  cities  lying  near  together.     Many  of  these  at 
different  times  strove  more  or  less  successfully  after  a 
republican  independence,  and  a  few  have  kept  it  to  our 
own  day. 
Little  real  But,   tliouffli   the  Burscundiun   kingdom  might  be 

unity  in  the  »  O  &  &  & 

kingdom,  thought  to  havc,  on  three  sides  at  least,  a  good  natural 
frontier,  it  had  but  little  real  unity.  The  northern 
part  naturally  clave  to  its  connexion  with  the  Em- 
pire much  longer  than  the  southern.       The  County 

The  But-     Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from  one  dynasty 

gondian 

Palatinate,    to  auothcr,  aiid  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 

times  that  it  w\is  held  as  a  separate  state  by  several 

Held  by  the  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe.     It  was  held  by  the 

Frederick,    EmpcTor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  risht  of  his  wife ;  the 

1166-1189;  *  ,  ^  .         . 

i.v  Philip  of  marriage  of  one  of  his  female  descendants  carried  it  to 
lai 5-1330.  Philip  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it  became  united 
United  with  ^'ith  thc  Frcuch  duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  dukes 
DuchJ*"*^  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a  momentary  French 
1477.  occupation   after   the   death  of  Charles   the  Bold,  it 

Held  by  the  remained  with  them  and  their  Austrian  and  Spanish 
Austria,      representatives.     Among  these  it  had  a  second  Im]>e- 

C'harle^the         ^  i  r  i  t 

Fifth  Count  rial  Count  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     But, 

of  Bur-  ^ 

guiidy.  through  all  these  changes  of  dynasty,  it  remained  an 
Annexed  to  ackuowlcdgcd  ficf  of  thc  Empire,  till  its  annexation  to 
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France  under  Ijewis  the  Fourteenth.     The  capital  of     chap. 

VIII. 

this  county,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Dole.     The    — ^-^ 

France, 

ecclesiastical   metropolis    of    Besanqon^    though    sur-  ^674. 
rounded  by  the  county,  remained  a  free  city  of  the  capital  of 

the  county. 

Empire  from  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  those  Be8an9on  a 

^  "^  Free  Impe- 

of  Ferdinand  the  Third.     It  was  then  merged  in  the  ffi^fc, 
county,  and  along  with  the  county  it  passed  to  France.  United  to 

France 

And  it  should  be  noticed  that  a  small  Burgundian  land 

in  this  quarter,  the  county  of  MontbeiUiard  or  Mum-  Montbeu- 

pelgard^  first  as  a  separate  state,  then  in  union  with 

the  duchy  of  Wurttemberg,  kept  its  allegiance  to  the 

Empire  till  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  it 

was  annexed  to  France  and  was  never  restored. 

While  the  Burgundian  Palatinate  thus  kept  its  history  The  Lewer 
as  an  unit  in  European  geography,  the  Lesser  Burgundy    ^^^'  ^* 
to  the  south-west  of  it  had  a  different  history.     The 
geography  here  gets  somewhat  confused  through  the  fact 
that  this  Lesser  Burgundy,  which  in  the  twelfth  century 
passed  under  the  power  of  the  Dukes  of^  Zdhringen  in 
Swabia  as  Rectors^  took  in  some  districts  which  were 
not  parts  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.     The   eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom   itself  was    of  German   speech.  The  eastern 
and  its  frontier  towards  the  German  duchy  of  Aleman-  man.  *' 
nia  or  Swabia  was  somewhat  fluctuating.      The  Aar 
may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  while  citieaof  the 
the  Lesser  Burgundy,    as  an  administrative  division,  gundy, 
stretched  somewhat  further  to  the  East.   Thus  Base],  as 
well  the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Zahringen  at  Bern 
and  Freiburg,  stood  on  strictly   Burgundian   ground, 
while  the  city  of  Luzern  and  the  land  of  Unterwalden 
come  under  the  head  of  the  Lesser  Burgundy,  without 
forming  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.   These  lands 
long  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Empire,  though 
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c^HAP.    the  Lesser  Burgundy  did  not  long  remain  bs  a  separate 


Vlll. 


unit.     When  the  House  of  Zahringen  came  to  an  end, 
Zihringen.    the  couutry  began  to  split  up  into  small  principalities 

End  of  their  ^      n  -^^  i-i  in  'x-j 

house,  1218.  and  free  cities  which  gradually  grew  into  mde- 
Break-upof  pendent  commonwealths.  The  counts  of  Savoy,  of 
Savoy«TC[  whom  morc  presently,  acqmred  a  large  territory  on 
^'  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Other  considerable 
Bishops,      princes  were  the  bishops  of  Bcisel,  Lausanne^  Geneva^ 

Counts,  tnd 

Free  Cities,  and  Sitteti^  the  counts  of  Geneva^  Kyburg^  Gruyhes^ 

and  Neufchdtel.     Basel,  Solothum,  and  Bern  were  Im- 

The  Free     pcrial  cities.     The  compUcated  relations  between  the 

l^inds. 

Bishops  and  the  city  of  Geneva  hindered  that  city  from 
having  a  strict  right  to  that  title.  In  Unterwalden  and 
in  Wallis,  notwithstanding  the  possessions  and  claims  of 
various  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  the  most  marked 
feature  was  the  retention  of  the  old  rural  independence. 
Of  the  cities  in  this  region,  Luzem,  Bern,  Freiburg, 
Solothum,  and  Basel,  all  gradually  became  members  of 
The  Old      the  Old  League  of  High  Germany^  the  ground-work  of 

J^tifme  of  .  . 

HiRhGer-    thc  iiiodem  Swiss  Confederation.   The  Savoj^ard  lands 

many. 

Conquests    north  of  thc  lake  were  conquered  by  Bern  and  Frei- 
FreibuTff      burg  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  a  conquest  which  also 

from  Savoy,  i    i       •  f  ± 

ir>86.      *    secured  the  indej^endence  of  Geneva.     All  these  lands, 

after  going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  allies  or 

The  Bur-     subjccts  of  somc  or  Other  of  the  confederate  cantons, 

fl^undian 

cant4.nsof    havc   iu   modcm  times  become  independent  cantons 
land.  themselves.    This  process  of  annexation  and  liberation 

will  be  traced  more  fully  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

To  the  south  of  this  group  of  states,  and  partly 
intermingled  with  them,  lay  another  group,  lying  partly 
within  the  Cisjurane  and  partly  within  the  Transjurane 
kingdom,  which  gradually  grew  into  a  great  power. 
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These  were  the  states  which  were  united  step  by  step     chap. 
under  the  C!ounts  of  Maurienne^  afterwards  Counts  of 


Savoy.   When  their  dominions  were  at  their  greatest  Savoy. 
extent,  they  held  south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  besides  sargun- 
Maurienne  and  Savoy  strictly  so  called,  the  districts  ^S^ 
of  Aosta^  Tarantaise^  the  Genevois,  Chablais,  and  Fau-  ^^^^ 
dgny^  together  with  Vaud  and  Gex  north  of  the  lake. 
Thus  grew  up  the  power  of  Savoy,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  its  purely  ItaUan  aspect,  but  which 
must  receive  fuller  separate   treatment  in  a  section 
of  its  own. 

The  remainder  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  con-  states  be- 

tween  the 

sisted  of  a  number  of  small  states  stretching  from  the  P*»»tm«te 

°  and  the  Me- 

southern  boundary  of  the  Burgundian  county  to  the  diterranean. 

Mediterranean.     North  of  the  Ehone  lay  the  districts 

of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  which  passed  at  various  times  to  Brosse  and 

Biurev 

the  House  of  Savoy.     Southwards  on  the  Bhone  lay  a  become 

I'll  •     •  Savoyard. 

number  of  small  states,  among  which  the  most  important  Bu^ey, 
in  history  are  the  archbishopric,  the  county,  and  the  ?2'^402 
free  city  of  Lyons,  the  county  or  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  L^rona, 
and  the  city  of  Vienne^  the  county  or  principality  of  Orange'  Ac 
Orange,  the  city  of  Avignon,  the  county  of  Venaissin, 
the  free  city  of  Aries,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  free 
city  of  Massalia  or  Marseilles,  the  county  of  Nizza  or 
Nice,  and  the  great  county  or  marquisate  of  Provence,  provence. 
In  this  last  power  lay  the  first  element  of  danger,  espe- 
cially to  the  republican  independence  of  the  free  cities. 
After  being  held  by  separate  princes  of  its  own,  as  well  changes  of 
as  by  the  Aragonese  kings,  it  passed  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  The  An- 
conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  also  the  destroyer  of  the  second  1246. ' 
i'reedom  of  Massalia.     The  possession  of  the  greatest  Growing 
member  of  the  kingdom  by  a  French  ruler,  though  it  connexion. 
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CHAP,     made  no  immediate  change  in  the  formal  state  of  things, 

VIII.  ^  ^  ' 


gave  fresh  strength  to  every  tendency  which  tended  to 
withdraw  the  Burgundian  lands  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Empire  and  to  bring  them,  first  into  connexion 
with  France,  and  then  into  actual  incorporation  with 
the  French  kingdom. 
Process  of  Step  by  step,  though  by  a  process  which  was  spread 

French  an-  .  111  ..-,..  •■ 

nezation.     ovcr  many  centuries,  all  the  principalities  and  common- 
wealths of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  save  the  lands 
which  have  been  Swiss  and  the  single  valley  which 
is  now  Italian,  have  come  into  the  hands  of  France. 
Avignon      The  tendency  shows  itself  early.     Avignon  was  seized 
1226.  for  a  moment  during  the  Albigensian  wars ;  but  the 

permanent  process  of  French  annexation  began  when 
Annexation  Philip  the  Fair  took  advantage  of  the  disputes  between 
1810.  the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons^  to  join  that 

Imperial  city  to  his  dominions.     The  head  of  all  the 
Gauls,  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  tlius 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  monarchy  of  Paris, 
the  first-fruits  of  French  aggrandizement  at  the  cost  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom.     Later  in  the  same  century,  the 
Purchase  of  Dauphiuy  of  Vienne  was  acquired  by  a  bargain  with  its 
phiny  of      last  independent  prince.  This  land  also  passed,  through 
i34«-  the  intermediate  stage  of  an  Imperial  fief  held  by  the 

heir-apparent  of  the  French  crown,  into  a  mere  province 
of  France..  But  the  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  did  not 
The  city  of  cany  with  it  that  of  the  city  of  Vienne^  which  escaped 

\  ienne 

annexed,      for  morc  than  a  century.      Between  the  acquis-ition 

144o. 

of  the  Dauphiny  and  the  acquisition  of  the  city,  the 
Valence,      couuty  of  Volence  was  annexed  to  the  Dauphiny.  Later 

in  the  same  century  followed  the  great  annexation  of 
Provcnoa,,    Provencc  itself.     The  rule  of  French  princes  in  that 

1481 

county  for  two  centuries  had  doubtless  paved  the  way 
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for  this  annexation.     And  the  acquisition  of  Provence     chap. 

viu. 
carried  with  it  the  acquisition  of  the  cities  of  Aries  and  ^ — --^ 


Marseilles^  which  the  counts  of  Provence  had  deprived 
of  their  freedom.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the 
land  between  the  Ehone  and  the  sea  had  been  swal- 
lowed up,  save  one  state  at  the  extreme  south-east 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  group  of  small  states 
which  were  now  quite  hemmed  in  by  French  territory. 
The  first  was  the  county  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  which  had  nims 

passes  tn 

passed  away  from  Provence  to  Savoy  before  the  French  Savoy,i388. 
annexation  of  Provence.  But  by  this  time  Savoy  had 
become  an  Italian  power,  and  Nizza  was  from  hence- 
forth looked  on  as  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian. 
Between  Provence  and  the  Dauphiny  lay  the  city  of 
Aviifnon^  the  county  of  Veriaissin,  and  the  principaUty 
of  Orange.  Avignon  and  Venaissin  became  papal  pos-  Avignon 
sessions  by  purchase  from  the  sovereign  of  Provence ;  and,  naissin 

111  1  •  1-1  become 

though  they  were  at  last  quite  surrounded  by  French  p»p*i,  i3«. 

,  "^  Annexed  to 

territory,  they  remained  papal  possessions  till  they  were  Fj^nce, 
annexed  in  the  course  of  the  great  Eevolution.  These 
outlying  possessions  of  the  Popes  perhaps  did  somewhat 
towards  preserving  the  independence  of  a  more  inter- 
esting fragment  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  This  was 
the  Principality  of  Orange^  which  the  neighbourhood  Onmge. 
of  the  Pope  hindered  from  being  altogether  surrounded 
by  French  territory.  This  little  state,  whose  name  has 
become  so  much  more  famous  than  itself,  passed 
through  several  dynasties,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
regularly  seized  by  France  in  the  course  of  every  war. 
But  it  was  as  regularly  restored  to  independence  at  its  an- 

.  uexAtion  to 

every  peace,  and  its  final  annexation  did  not  happen  till  France, 

,  .    ,  ,  1714-1771. 

the  eighteenth .  century.     The  acquisition  of  Orange, 
Avignon,   and   Venaissin,   completed    the   process    of 
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CHAP.    French    aggrandizement    in  the    lands    between  the 
^-  '     '  Bbone  and  the  Var.     The  stages  of  the  same  process 


as  applied  to  the  Savoyard  lands  will  be  best  told  in 
another  section. 

Modern  We  havc  thus  traced  the  geographical  history  of 

hjve  iiput     the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  themselves.     It  now  fol- 
doml'^*'*^   lows  to  trace  in  the  like  sort  the  origin  and  growth  of 
certain  of  the  modern  powers  of  Europe  which  have 
grown  out  of  one  or  more  of  those  kingdoms.     Certain 
parts  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burguudian  king- 
doms have  split  off  fix)m  these  kingdoms,  so  as  to  form 
new  poUtical  units,  distinct  from  any  of  them.     Five 
states  of  no  small  importance  in  later  European  history 
have  thus  been  formed.     Most  of  them  partake  more 
Their  ch»-    or  Icss  of  the  character  of  middle  states,  interposed 
middle        bctwecn   France   and   one  or  more  of  the  Imperial 

states.  ,  ,  .  •  r>     • 

Swifwi^  kingdoms.  First,  there  is  the  Confederation  of  Switzer- 
land^ which  arose  by  certain  German  districts  and 
cities  forming  so  close  an  union  among  themselves  that 
their  common  allegianoe  to  the  Empire  gradually  died 
out.  The  Confederation  grew  into  its  present  form  by 
the  addition  to  these  German  districts  of  certain  Italian 
and  Burgundian  districts.  Secondly,  there  are,  or 
Savoy.  rather  were,  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  various  Italian  and  Burgun- 
dian districts.  This  however,  as  a  middle  power,  has 
ceased  to  exist ;  nearly  all  its  Burgundian  possessions 
have  been  joined  to  France,  while  its  Italian  possessions 
have  grown  into  a  new  Italy.  Thirdly,  there  were  the 
The  Dukes  domiuious  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy^  forming  a  mid- 
gundy,  die  power  between  France  and  Germany,  and  made  up 
by  the  union  of  French  and  Imperial  fiefs.     These  are 
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represented  on  the  modem  maps  by  the  kmgdoms  of    chap. 


VIII. 


the  Netherlands  and  Belgium^  the  greater  part  of  both 

of  which  belonged  to  the  Burgundian  dukes.     Of  these  by^^ 

kingdoms  much  the  greater  part  had  split  off  from  the  of  the  Low 

Cottxitries. 

old  kingdom  of  Germany.     Certain  parts  were  once 
French  fiefs,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so.     The  position  of  Reoogniaed 

neutrality 

three  out  of  these  four  states  as  middle  powers,  and  their  ^  Belgium, 

Switzer- 

importance  in  that  character,  has  been  acknowledged  ^*nd,  ana 
even  by  modern  diplomacy  in  the  neutrality  which  is  ^^savoy. 
still  guaranteed  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and  wb'ch 
was  formerly  extended  to  certain  districts  of  Savoy 

Of  these  four  states,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  represented  by  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Low  Countries,  some  have  been  merged 
in  other  powers,  and  those  which  still  remain  count 
only  among  the  secondary  states  of  Europe.  But  a 
fifth  power  has  also  broken  off  from  Germany  which 
still  ranks  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.  This  is  the  The  Aa- 
power  which,  starting  from  a  small  German  mark  on  minions, 
the  Danube,  has,  by  the  gradual  union  of  various  lands, 
German  and  non-German,  grown  into  something  distinct 
from  Germany,  first  under  the  name  of  the  Austrian  ^Em- 
pire '  and  more  latterly  under  that  of  the  AustrO'IIunga- 
rian  Monarchy.  This  power  differs  from  the  other  states 
of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking,  not  only  in  its 
vastly  greater  extent,  but  also  in  its  position.  It  is  Poiitionof 
a  marchland,  a   middle  kingdom,  but  in  a  different  tnando- 

T>  To'iin  -n»i«  minion  as  a 

sense  from  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  or  Belgium,  marchiand. 
All  these  were  marchlands  between  Christian  states,  comparison 
between  states  all  of  which  had  formed  part  of  the  western 
Carolingian  Empire.      All  lie    on   the    western  side 
of  the  German  and  Italian  kingdoms.      Austria,    on 
the  other  hand,    as  its   name  implies,  arose  on  the 
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CHAP,     eastern  side  of  the  German  kingdom,  as  a  mark  against 
^- — ~-^  Turanian  and  heathen  invaders.     The  first  mission  of 

AustriA  as  ,  •  i         -tr 

the  march    Austria  was  to  guard  Germany  agamst  the  Magyar, 

Magyar.      When  the  Magyar  was  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 

Europe  and  Christendom — when,  after  a  while,  his  realm 

was  united  under  a  single  sovereign  with  Austria—  the 

same  duty  was  continued  in  another  form.    The  power 

Auftriaand  foHued  by  the  union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  was  one  of 

thHiaS  of  the  chief  among  those  which  had  to  guard  Christendom 

domaRaiMt  acminst  the  Tiu'k.     Its  history  therefore  fonns  one  of 

the  Turk.         °  .         t    i      ,  "U  i  ttt  -t. 

the  connectmg  links  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  this  chapter  it  will  be  dealt  with  chiefly  on  its 
Western  side,  with  regard  to  its  relations  towards  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  The  Eastern  aspect  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  power  has  more  to  do  with  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  break  up  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

These  states  then,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria,  form  a 
proper  addition  to  the  sections  given  to  the  three 
Imperial  kingdoms.  I  will  now  go  on  to  deal  with 
them  in  order. 

§  6.  The  Swiss  Confedei^ation. 

Theorpinai  I  ^^^c  just  spokcu  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 
tioHprecu-  being  in  its  origin  purely  German.  This  statement  is 
Gcraian,  practically  correct,  as  all  the  original  cantons  were  Ger- 
man in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style  of  their 
union  was  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  Hut  in  strict 
geographical  accuracy  there  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  section,  a  small  Burgundian  element  in  the  Confede- 
ration, if  not  from  the  beginning,  at  least  from  its  ag- 
grandizement in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
That  is  to  say,  part  of  the  territory  of  the  states  wliich 
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formed  the  old  Confederation  lay  geographically  within     chap. 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within  ^ — r-^ 
the  Lesser  Burgundy  of  the  Dukes  of  Zahringen.  But,  by  *J?1?^'* 
the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confederation  begins,  5™^^^!"^ 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty  well  forgotten,    **'*' 
and  the  small  German-speaking  territory  which  it  took 
in  at  its  extreme  north-east  comer  may  be  looked  on 
as  practically  German  ground.     A  more  practical  divi- 
sion than  the  old  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  is  the  au  the  old 
boundary  of  the  Teutonic  and  Eomance  speech ;  in  German  in 
this  sense  all  the  cantons  of  the  old  Confederation,  ex-  The  w 
cept  part  of  Freiburg,  are  German.    The  Eomance  can-  canton*, 
tons  are  those  which  were  formed  in  modem  times  out  of 
the  allied  and  subject  states.     It  is  specially  needful  to 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  the  last  years  of  the  thir-  Many 
teenth  century,  not  even  the  germ  of  modern  Switzer-  errora!' 
land  had  appeared  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  secondly, 
that  the  Confederation  did  not  formally  become  an 
independent  power  till  the  seventeenth  century ;  lastly, 
that,  though  the  Svciss  name  had  been  in  common  use 
for  ages,  it  did  not  become  the  formal  style  of  the 
Confederation  till  the  nineteenth  century.     Nothing  in 
the  whole  study  of  historical  geography  is  more  neces- 
sary than  to  root  out  the  notion  that  there  has  always 
been  a  country  of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been 
a  country  of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.     And  it  is  no 
less  needful  to  root  out  the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of  The  Swiw 
the  original  cantons  in  any  way  represent  the  Helvetii  present  the 
of  Caesar.     The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that 
the  Swiss  Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German 
Leagues,  which  was  more  lasting  and  became  more  sammary 
closely  united  than  other  German  Leagues — that  it  history, 
gradually  split  off  from  the  German  Kingdom — that   Lea^?*° 
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CHAP,     in  file  course  of  this  process,  the  League  and  its  mem- 


VIII. 


bers  obtained  a  large  body  of  Itahan  and  Burgundian 
come  mora    allies  and  subjects — ^lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects 

m|ito^  and 

indepen-      havc  in  modem  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal 

dent  than 

ot»>c"»        body  with  the  orisrinal  German  Confederates. 

annexes  Ro-  "^  °  ^ 

manoe  allies        The  thrcc  Swabiau  lands  which  formed  the  kernel 

and  sub- 
jects. Qf  ii^Q  Qi^j  League  lay  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 

i^aads  on     three  Imperial  kingdoms,  parts  of  all  of  whicli  were  to 
daryof  tbe  bccomc  members  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later  form. 

three  king^ 

dona.         The  first  known  document  of  confederation  between  the 
dor«mcntof  three  lands  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth 

union,  1291. 

century.     But   that  document  is  Ukely  to  have  been 
rather  the  confirmation  than  the  actual  beginning  of 
their  union.    They  had  for  their  neighbours   several 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords,  some  other  Imperial 
lands  and  towns,  and  far  greater  than  all,  the  Counts 
of  the  house    of   Kyburg    and   Ilabsburg^   who  had 
lately  grown  into  the  more  dangerous   character  of 
Giowth  of    Dukes  of  Austria.     The  Confederation  grew  for  a  while 
by   the  admission   of  neighbouring   lands   and    cities 
as  members  of  a  free  German  Confederation,  owning 
no  superior  but  the  Emperor.     Fii-st  of  all,  the  city 
Luiern,       of  Luzcrn  joiucd  the  League.     Then   came  the  Impe- 
Zurich,       rial  city  of  Zurich^  which  had  already  begun  to  fdtm 
a  little  dominion  in  the  adjoining  lands.     Then  came 
Giarusand   the  land  of  Giants  and  the  town  of  Zug  with  its  small 
Bern,  1868.   territory.     And  lastly  came  the  great  city  of  Bem^ 
which  had  already  won  a  dominion  over  a  consider- 
able body  of  detached  and  outlying  allies  and  subjects. 
These  confederate  lands  and  towns  formed  the  Eight 
The  Eight    Ancient  Cantons.     Their  close  alliance  with  each  other 
Cantons,      helped  the  growth  of  each  canton  separately,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  League  as  a  whole.     Those  cantons  whose 
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geographical  position   allowed  them  to   do  so,  were     chap. 
thus  able  to  extend  their  power,  in  the  form  of  various  ^ — ^-^ 
shades  of  dominion   and   alliance,   over  the  smaller  gn>wth. 
lands  and  towns  in  their  neighbourhood.     These  lesser 
changes  and  annexations  cannot  all  be  recorded  here ; 
but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
cess was  constantly  eoinff  ouw    Zurich,  and  yet  more  Dominion 

_  ,i.,ni  -.  of/ttrich 

Bern,  each  formed,   after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  widBem. 
Greek  city,  what  in  ancient  Greece  would  have  passed 
for  an  empire.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  large  con- 
quests were   made   at  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Conqii«t» 

irmn  Awh 

Austria,    of  which   the    earlier   ones  were   made  by  ^^*^^ 
direct  Imperial  sanction.     The  Confederation,  or  some 
or  other  of  its  members,  had  now  extended  its  terri- 
tory to  the  Ehine  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz.     The  Aargan, 

Thurgan, 

lands  thus   won,  Aargau^  Tkurgau^  and  some  other  Ac. 
districts,  were  held  as  subject  territories  in  the  hands 
of  some  or  other  of  the  Confederate  states. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  history  of  No  new  can- 

ton  formed 

the  Confederation,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  ft»r  a  long 

•^  ^    time. 

years,  though  the  territory  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation were  constantly  increasing,  no  new  states  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  confederate  cantons.     Before 
the  next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the  general 
state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European  position 
had  greatly  changed.     It  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  ^","^Uf 
German  power.    The  first  extension  beyond  the  original  dominions. 
German  lands  and  those  Burgundian  lands  which  were 
practically  German  began  in  the  direction  of  Italy.    Uri 
had,  by  the  annexation  of  XJrseren,  become  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  canton  acquired  some  rights  in  uh  obtains 
the  Val  Levantina  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  This  rantuia. 
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CHAP,     was  the  beginning  of  the  extension  of  the  Confederation 
'-'  on  Italian  ground.   But  far  more  important  than  this  was 


1441. 

Firrt  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  over  the  Burgundian 

conqacst  of  lauds  to  the  wcst.  The  war  with  Charles  of  Burgundy 
enabled  Bern  to  win  several  detached  possessions  in  tlie 

1475.  Savoyard  lands  north  and  east  of  the  lake,  and  even  on 

the  lower  course  of  the  Rhone.  And,  while  Beni  ad- 
vanced, some  points  in  the  same  direction  were  gained 
by  her  alHes  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Confede- 

savoyard     ratiou,  bv  tlic  citv  o(  Freiburg  and  the  League  of  Wallis. 

conquests  ^      J  J  .7  o 

**^d  wloi^  This  last  confederation  had  grown   up  on  the  upper 

Growth  of    course  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  small  free  lands  had 

gradually  displaced  the  territorial  lords.    Soon  after  this 

came  the  next  admission  of  new  cantons,  those  of  the 

Freiburg      citics  of  Freiburq  and  Solothum^  each  of  them  bringing 

and  Solo-  ,  .  '  .  ,  ,  ..      o 

thum         with  it  its  small  following  of  allied  and  subject  territory. 

become  ^  J  J 

CantoiMs      Twenty  years  later,  Basel  and  Schaffhavsen^  the  latter 
s^haff-"*^     being  the  only  canton  north  of  the  Rhine,  were  admitted 
1601?"'       with  their  following  pf  the  like  kind.  Twelve  years  later, 
Appenreii,    Appetizelly  a  little  land  which  had  set  itself  free  from 
the  rule  of  the  abbots  of  Saint  Gallen^  after  having 
long  been  in  alliance  with  the  Confederates,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  a  canton.     Thus  was  made  up 
The  Thir-     the  full  number  of  Thirteen  Cantons,  which  remained 
tonis  IMS-   unchanged  down  to  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

But  the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  finally 
settled  as  regards  the  number  of  cantons  was  also  a 
time  of  great  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  both 
of  the  Confederation  and  of  several  of  its  members. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Confederate  teiTitory, 
on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  county 
Graubon-  ^^  Tyrol,  the  League  of  Grauhiinden  or  the  Grey 
***"•  Leagues  had  gradually  arisen.     A  number  of  commu- 
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nities,  as  in  Wallis,  had  got  rid  of  the  neighbouring     chap. 
lords,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  three  leaprues,  ^ — '— " 


the  Grey  League  proper,  the  Gotteshausbund,  and»  the 

League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions^  which  three  were  again  Their  airi- 

united  by  a  further  federal  tie.     At  the  end  of  the  theCon- 

fifteenth  century,  the  Leagues  so  formed  entered  into 

an  alliance  with  the  Confederates.   Then  began  a  great  1495-1667. 

accession  of  territory  towards  the  south  on  the  part 

both  of  the  Confederates  and  of  their  new  alUes.     The  Italian  do- 
minion of 

Confederates  received  a  considerable  territory  within  tjieOinfe- 

^  deration, 

the  duchy  of  Milan,  including  Bellinzona^  Locarno^  and  ^^^^  * 

Lugano^  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  House 

of  Sforza.     The  next  year  their  new  allies  of  the  Grey  oftheorej 

Leases, 

Ijcagues  also  won  some  Italian  territory,  the  Valtellina  i6i». 

and  the  districts  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.  Next  came 

the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  Savoyard  lands,  of  S**;^^^ 

all  north  of  the  Lake  and  a  good  deal  to  the  south,  by  ^°^"  pJ^**^ 

the  arms  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Wallis.     Bern  and  y^JJif"^ 

Freiburg  divided  Vaud  in  very  unequal  proportions.  ^Itk, 

Bern  and  Wallis  divided  Chablais  on  the  south  side  of 

the  lake,  and  Bern  annexed  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne  Laa««nDe. 

on  the  north.     Geneva^  the  ally  of  Bern  and  Freiburg,  Geneva  in 

alliance 

with  her  little  territory  of  detached  scraps,  was  now  '^ith  Bem 

•^  *^  and  Frei- 

surrounded   by  the  dominion  of  her  most  powerful  ^«j«- 
allies  at  Bem.     But  by  a  later  treaty  Bem  and  Wallis  Tmitorr 

re^tmneil  to 

gave  back  to  Savoy  all  that  they  had  won  south  of  the  s«voy,i667. 
Lake,  with  the  territory  of  Gex  to  the  west  of  it 
Geneva  thus  again  had  Savoy  for  a  neighbour,  a  neigh- 
bour at  whose  expense  she  even  made  some  conquests 
— Gex  among  them — conquests  which  the  French  ally 
of  the  free  city  would  not  allow  her  to  keep.  Later 
changes  gave  her  a  neighbour  yet  more  dangerous 
than  Savoy  in  the  shape  of  France  itself.     Before  these 

T 
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CHAP,    changes,  Bern  and  Freiburg  divided  the  county  of  Gray- 
^ — --^   eres  between  them,  the  last  important  instance  of  that 

Gruvires 

divided  be-  kind  of  proccss. 

tween  Bern  ^ 

and  Frw-  The  Confederation  was  thus  fully  formed,  with  its 

The  Aiiiet.  Thirteen  Cantons  and  their  alUed  states.     Of  these  the 
Saint         Abbot  of  Saint  Gallen,  the  town  of  Saint  Gallen^  and 
Bieone.       the  towu  of  Biel  or  Bienne^  were  so  closely  allied  with 
the  Confederates  as  to  have  a  place  in  their  Diets. 
Besides  relations  of  less  close  alliance  which  the  Con- 
federates had  with  various  Alsatian  cities,  several  other 
states  had  a  connexion  so  close  and  lasting  with  the 
Confederation  or  with  some  of  its  members,  as  to  form 
part  of  the   same  poUtical  system.     Such  were  the 
Leagues  of  Wallis  and  Graubiinden,  the  Bishop  of 
Bitcknf^      Basely  the  outlying  town  of  Miihlhausen  in  Elsass,  and 

batel. 

Mtthi-  for  a  while  that  of  Rottweil.  Bern  too,  and  sometimes 
Kottweii.  other  cantons,  had  relations  both  with  the  town  and 
XeufchAtei  with  the  priuccs  of  NeufcMtel^  which,  after  passing 
Pra*8ia,  through  scvcral  dynasties,  was  at  last  inherited  by  the 
coDBunz.  Kings  of  Prussia.  Constanz^  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Confederate  land,  was  refused  admission  as  a  canton,  but 
for  a  while  it  was  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  cantons. 
PaflPesto      But  this  councxiou  was  severed  when  Constanz,  instead 

Austria,  t  •    i       •  i 

iM«.  of  a  free  Imperial  city,  became  a  possession  of  Aus- 

tria.    The  power  thus  formed,  a  power  in  which  a 
body  of  German  Confederates  was  surrounded  by  a 
Ixxly  of  allies  and  subjects,  German,  Italian,  and  Bur- 
The  Confe-  guudian,  all  of  them  originally  members  of  the  Empire, 
reieaswi       was  bv  thc  Pcacc  of  Westfalia  formally  released  fix)m 

from  the  "^    .  .  .  "^ 

■"*h*T*  all  allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its  chief.  Their  prac- 
nlteirthe  ^^^  separation  may  be  dated  much  earlier,  from  the 
MD^tiin  '^™®  when  the  Confederates  refused  to  accept  the 
legislation  of  Maximilian. 


reparation, 
1495. 
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The  growth  of  the  League  into  an  independent     chap. 
power  was  doubtless  greatly  promoted  by  its  geogra-  ^ 


phical  position,  as  occupying  the  natural   citadel  of  ctiDoeition 
Europe.     But  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  grew  up  Le*g«e. 
was  marked  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  frontier  on 
dseveral  points.     On  the  north  the  Rhine  would  seem  it«  anoma- 
to  be  a  natural  boundary,  but  Schaffhausen  beyond  tier, 
the  Rhine  formed  part   of  the   Confederation,  while 
Constanz  and  other  pointy  within  it  did  not.     To  the 
south  the  possession  of  territory  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps  seems  an  anomaly,  an  anomaly  which  is 
brought  out  more  strongly  by  a  singularly  irregular 
and  arbitrary  frontier.     But  looking  on  the  Confedera-  The  Confc- 
tion  as  the  middle  state,  arising  at  the  point  of  junction  a  middle 
of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  it  was  in  a  manner 
fitting  that  it  should  spread  itself  into  all  three. 


The  form  which  the  Confederation  thus  took,  in  the  waw  ofjhe 

French  Re- 

sixteenth  century  remained  untouched  till  the  wars  of  volution. 

the  French  Revolution.     The  beginning  of  change  was 

when  the  Itahan  districts  subject  to  the  Grey  Leagues  Dismembor- 

1  1     ^.      I     .  mentofthc 

were  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Cisalpine  Re-  ^^y 

^  ^         *  Leagues, 

public.     In  the  next  year  the  whole  existing  system  i'^'- 
was  destroyed.     The  Federal  system  was  abolished ;  Abolition  of 

•^  "^  '    the  Federal 

instead  of  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  there  ^i^*!"** 
arose,  after  the  new  fashion  of  nomenclature,  a  Helvetic  The  Heivp. 

tic  Kepub- 

Repxiblic^  in  which  the  word  canton  meant  no  more  lic- 

than  department     Yet  even  by  such  a  revolution  as 

this  some  good  was  done.      The  subject  districts  were  Freedom  of 

.  the  subject 

freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  masters,  whether  those  districts. 
masters  wera  the  whole  Confederation  or  one  or  more 
of  its  several  cantons.    Thus,  above  all,  the  Romance  Frwdom  <a 
land  of  Vaud  was  freed  from  subjection  to  its  German 
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CHAP,    masters  at  Bern.     Some  of  the  allied  districts,  as  the 
vm. 
^"- — r-^  bishopric  of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Geneva,  were  annexed 

ofBuekof-   to   France.     But   the  Leagues   of  Wallis  and  Grau- 

basd  tmd        %  i 

cienera  to  Dunden  wcFC  incorporated  with  the  Helvetic  Eepublic. 
Act  of  In  1803  the  Federal  system  was  restored  by  Buona- 
1808.  parte's  Act  of  Mediation^  which  formed  a  Federal  re- 

public of  nineteen  cantons.  These  were  the  original 
The  nine-  thirteen,  with  the  addition  of  Aargau^  Graubiinden^ 
tona.  St.  Gallen^  Ticino^  Thurgau^  and  Vaud^  which  were 

formed  out  of  the  formerly  allied  and  subject  lands. 
Wallis  in-  Wallis  was  separated  from  the  Confederation,  and 
wiX  became,  first  a  nominally  distinct  republic,  and  after- 

France. 

Xeufchitei  wards  a  French  department.     Neu/chdtel  was,  in  the 
course  of  Buonaparte's  wars  with   Prussia,  detached 
1806.  from   that  power,  to  form  a  principality  under   his 

TheSwiw  General  Berthier.  At  last,  in  1815,  the  present  Swiss 
tion  of        Confederation  was  established,  consisting  of  twenty-two 

twenty-two 

cantona.      cautous,  the  numbcr  being  made  up  by  the  addition 

of  Neufchdtel,  Wallis,  and  Geneva.     The  bishopric  of 

i?;*cAo/-      Basel  was  also  again  detached  from  France,  and  added 

to  Bern.       to  the  cautou  of  Bcm,  a  canton  differing  in  language 

and  religion,  and  cut  off*  by  a  mountain  range.     The 

great  constitutional  changes  which  have  been  made 

XeufchAtei   siucc  that  time  have  not  affected  geography,  unless  we 

fn.in  Proa-    couut  the  division  of  the  city  and  district  of  Basel, 

■•a  1848 

Baselstadt  and  Baselland,  into  distinct  half-cantons,  and 
the  surrender  of  all  rights  over  Neufch&tel  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  But  this  last  was  not  strictly  a  geo- 
graphical change  ;  it  was  rather  a  change  from  a  quasi 
monarchic  to  a  purely  republican  government  in  that 
particular  canton. 
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CHAP. 

§  7.  The  State  of  Savoy.  >J}^ 


The  growth  of  the  power  of  Savoy,  the  border  state  Posiuon 
of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  has  necessarily  been  spoken  of  <>*  Savoy. 
more  than  once  in  earlier  sections ;  but  it  seems  needful 
to  give  a  short  connected  account  of  its  progress,  and  to 
mark  the  way  in  which  a  power  originally  Burgundian 
gradually  lost  on  the  side  of  Burgundy  and  grew  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  till  it  has  in  the  end  itself  grown 
into  a  new  Italy.     The  lands  which   have  at  differ-  Geographi- 

1        /•    1       XT  /•  n  ***  position 

ent  times  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  House  ot  Savoy  of  the 

,  ,  Savoyard 

he  continuously,  though  with  an  irregular  frontier,  and  i*nd3. 

though  divided  by  the  great  barrier  of  the  Alps.   They 

fall  however  into  three  main  geographical  divisions,  Their  three 

.  .  ...  divisiona, 

which   at  one  time  became  also   political   divisions, 
being   held   by  different   branches  of  the    Savoyard 
House.    There  are  the  Italian  possessions  of  that  House,  itaUan. 
which  have  grown  into  the  modern  Italian  kingdom. 
There  are  the  more  strictly  Savoyard  lands  south  of  the  Burgun- 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  other  lands   south  of  the  of  the  lake. 
Ehone  after  it  issues  from  that  lake,  all  of  which  have 
passed  away  under  the  power  of  France.     And  there  Bargan- 
are  the  lands  north  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Ehone,  part  of  the  lake, 
of  which  have  also  become  French,  while  others  have 
become  part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.     Both  these 
last  lay  within  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  stretched 
into  both  its  divisions,  Transjurane  and  Cisjurane.     In 
no  part  of  our  story  is  it  more   necessary  to  avoid 
language  which  forestalls  the   arrangements  of  later 
times.     A  wholly  false  impression  is  given  by  the  use  Popular 

COD  fusions. 

of  language  such  as  cx)mmonly  is  used.  We  often 
hear  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  holding  lands  *  in  France ' 
and  *  in  Switzerland.'   They  held  lands  which  by  virtue 
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CHAP,    of  later  chancres  have  severally  become  French  and 

VIII. 

•- — * — '  Swiss ;  but  those  lands  became  French  and  Swiss  only 
by  ceasing  to  be  Savoyard.      On  the  other  hand,  to 
speak  of  them  fix)m  the  beginning  as  holding  lands  in 
Italy  is  perfectly  accurate.     The  Savoyard  states  were 
a  large  and  fluctuating  assemblage  of  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps,  lying  partly  within  the  Italian  and 
partly  within  the  Burgundian  kingdom.     These  last 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  fiefs  of  that  crown. 
The  Savoy.        The  cradlc  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay  in  the  Bur- 
originiiUy    gundian  lands  immediately  bordering  upon  Italy  and 
diao.  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.     It  was  to  their 

geogi-aphical  position,  as  holding  several  great  mountain 
passes,  that  the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first  im- 
portance, succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to  the 
Burgundian  kings  themselves.^  The  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obsciu'e ;  and  its 
power  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself  till  after 
the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire.  But  it  seems 
plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  the 
Posnesaions  Couuts  of  Maurienue^  which  was  their  earliest  title, 

of  the 

(\>unt8of    held   rights   of  sovereignty  in   the   Burgundian   dis- 
tricts of  Maurienne^  Savoy  strictly  so  called,  Taran- 
Aii8ta;it8   taise,  and  Aosta.     This  last  valley  and  city,  though 
position,      on  the  Italian    side  of  the  Alps,   had  hitherto  been 
rather  Burgundian  than   Italian.^    Its  allegiance  had 

*  Compare  the  mention  of  Rudolf  in  the  letter  of  Cnut,  on  his 
Roman  Pilgrimage,  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  1031.  He  is  there 
'  Rodulphus  reXy  qui  maxime  ipsarum  clausurarum  dominatur/ 

^  That  Aosta  was  strictly  Burgundian  appears  from  the  *  Divi- 
sio  Imperii,  806'  (Fertz,  Leges,  i.  141),  where  Italy  is  granted 
whole  to  Pippin,  Burgundy  is  divided  between  Charles  and  Lewis ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  both  Charles  and  Lewis  shall  have  success  to 
Italy,  *  Karolus  per  vallem  Augustanam  quae  ad  regnum  ejus  pertinet.* 
The  Diviaio  Imperii  of  839  is  still  plainer  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  373,  Scrip- 
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fluctuated  several  times  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but,    cfHAP. 


from  the  time  that  Savoy  held  lands  in  both,  the  question  ^ 
became  of  no  practical  importance.  And,  without 
entering  into  minute  questions  of  tenure,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland 
mouth  of  the  Bhone.  The  power  of  the  Savoyard  princes 
in  this  region  was  largely  due  to  their  ecclesiastical  po- 
sition as  advocates  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.  Thus  Geograpw- 
theu-  possessions  had  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  sur-  ter  of  th© 
rounding  the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Faacigny.     A  state  dUn  tem- 

tories. 

of  this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on  a  greater 
scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  make  further 
advances.    But  for  some  centuries  those  advances  were  Their  early 

Italian  po<»- 

made  much  more  largely  in  Burgundy  than  in  Italy.  »«»ion«. 

The  original  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  bordered 

on  their  Burgundian  countie«<  of  Maurienne  and  Aosta, 

taking  in  Susa  and  Turin.    This  small  marchland  gave 

its  princes  the  sounding  title  of  Marquesses  in  Italy.  ManineMcs 

The  endless  shiftings  of  territory  in  this  quarter  could 

be  dealt  with  only  at  extreme  length,  and  they  are  Finctua- 

^  C7  .f  tions  of 

matters  of  purely  local  concern.     In  truth,  they  are  dominion, 
not  always  fluctuations  of  territory  in  any  strict  sense 
at  all,  but  rather  fluctuations  of  rights  between  the 
feudal  princes,  the  cities,  and  their  bishops.     In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  princes  of  Savoy  Their  posi- 
were  still  hemmed  in  in  their  own  corner  of  Italy  by  twelfth  and 

tores, i. 434).  There  the  one  share  takes  in  '  Regniim  Italiae  partcnique 
Burgundifc,  id  est,  vallem  Augustanam/  and  certain  other  districts. 
So  Einhard  (Vita  Karoli,  15)  excludes  Aosta  from  Italy.  *  Italia 
tota,  quae  ab  Augusta  Pretoria  usque  in  Calabriam  inferiorem,  in 
qua  Gnecorum  et  Beneventanorum  constat  esse  confinia,  porrigitur/ 
As  Calabria  was  not  part  of  Italy  in  this  sense,  so  neither  was 
Aoeta. 
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CHAP,     princes  of  equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferrat,  at 
' — ■ — '  Saluzzo.  at  Iverea.  and  at  Biandrate.     And  it  must  be 

thirteenth 

centuries,  remembered  that  their  position  as  pnnces  at  once 
other  Burgundian  and  Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The 
once  lu-     Dauphins  of  the  Viennois  and  the  Counts  of  Provence 

lien  and 

Burgun-      both  held  at  different  times  territories  on  the  Italian 

dian. 

side  of  the  Alps.     The  Italian  dominions  of  the  family 
remained  for  a  long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Bur- 
gundian possessions,  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be 
traced  out  first. 
Advance  of         The  main  object  of  Savoyard  policy  in  this  region 
Biur^ndy.   was  neccssarfly  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of  Faucigny 
and  the       and  the  Genevois.    But  the  final  incorporation  of  those 

Genevoia. 

lands  did  not  take  place  till  they  were  still  more  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard  dominions  through 
the  extension  of  the  Savoyard  power  to  the  north  of  the 
First  ad-     Lake.     This  began  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 

vanoe  north  o  J  j       j 

Grant  if^**  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon  to  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy. 
J^^"*"-      Romont  was  next  won,  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
^h^ra*^*  Savoyard  power  north  of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  through 
capitaL       ^j^^  conquests  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was  known  as  the 
Peter,        Little  Charlemagne  and  who  plays  a  part  in  English  as 
i2Sii268    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Burgundian  history,  these  possessions  grew 
into  a  large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reaching  as 
1289-1268.   far  north  as  Murien  or  Morat    But  it  was  a  straggling, 
and  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  dominion,  the  continuity 
of  which  was  broken  by  the  scattered  possessions  of  the 
Bishops  of  Lausanne  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral lords.    This  extension  of  dominion  brought  Peter 
into  close  connexion  with  the  lands  and  cities  which 
were  afterwards  to  form  the  Old  Lea^rue  of  High  Ger- 
Hii  nd«-     many.   Bern  especially,  the  power  to  which  his  con- 
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quests  were  afterwards  to  be  transferred,  looked  on  him    chap. 

VIII. 

as  a  protector.     This  new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake 


was,  after  Peter's  reign,  held  for  a  short  time  by  a  Bem. 
separate  branch  of  the  Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of  Bmoim  of 
Vaud;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  union  of 

•^      Vaud  with 

their  barony  came  into  the  direct  possession  of  the  elder  the  eider 

^        „    ^      ^  branch. 

branch  of  the  house.     The  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  iw»- 
Genevois  were  thus  altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoy- 
ard territory.    Faucigny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  Fandgny 
the  Viennois,  who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoy-  DanpWns 

ofUieVien- 

ard  counts,  down  to  the  time  of  the  practical  transfer  of  »««• 
their  dauphiny  to  France,    Soon  after  that  auDexation, 
Savoy  obtained  Fauciqny.  with  Gex  and  some  other  Savovac- 

;  ^    '^^  .  quires  Fan- 

districts  beyond  the  Ehone,  in  exchange  for  some  small  p^y  ">d 

Savoyard  possessions  within  the  Dauphiny.     The  long  ^^^^• 

struggle  for  the  Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva,  was 

ended  by  its  purchase  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

century.     This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  altogether  sur-  t»»« 

«/  o  Genevois. 

rounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  wliich  before  i^^- 
long  altogether  changed  the  relations   between  the 
Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.    Hitherto,  in  the  endless 
struggles  between  the  Genevese  counts,  bishops,  and  Changed 

relations  to 

citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts,  the  enemies  of  the  im-  «fy  of 

•^  Geneva. 

mediate  enemy,  had  often  been  looked  on  by  the  citi- 
zens as  fi-iends  and  protectors.     Now  that  they  had 
become  immediate  neighbours  of  the  city,  they  began 
before  long  to  be  its  most  dangerous  enemies.     The  Amadeus 
acquisition  of  the  Genevois  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Count**^ 
the  famous  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  the  first  Duke  of  Dukeui?; 

Antipope 

Savoy,  who  received  that  rank  by  grant  of  King  Sieg-  i^^w ; 
mund,  and  who  was  afterwards  the  Antipope  Felix. 
In  his  reign  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  as  a  power  ruling  Greatest 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  reached  their  greatest  ex-  the  domi- 
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^- — »   —^ 
nioDS  of 
Savoy  in 
Bur2fundj. 


Annexatiofi 
of  Nizza. 
1388. 

Saroy 
broufrht 
into  the 
nrighbonr- 
hood  of 
France. 


New  rela- 
tions to- 
wards Bern 
and  the 
Cunfede- 
rate«. 

1av»  of  the 
Bunicnn- 
dian  domi- 
nion of 
SaToj. 


tent.  But  the  Savoyard  power  was  still  pre-eminently 
Burgundian,  and  Chambery  was  its  capital.  The  con- 
tinuous Burgundian  dominion  of  the  house  now  reached 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Sadne,  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of 
Neufch&teL  Besides  this  continuous  Burgundian  domi- 
nion, the  House  of  Savoy  had  akeady  become  possessed 
of  Nizza^  by  which  their  dominions  reached  to  the  sea. 
This  last  territory  had  however,  though  technically  Bur- 
gundian, geographically  more  to  do  with  the  Itahan 
possessions  of  the  house.  But  this  great  extension  of 
territory  brought  Savoy  on  its  western  side  into  closer 
connexion  with  the  most  dangerous  of  neighbours. 
Her  frontier  for  a  certain  distance  joined  the  actual 
kingdom  of  France.  The  rest  joined  the  Dauphiny, 
which  was  now  practically  French,  and  the  county 
of  Provence,  which  was  rided  by  French  princes  and 
which  before  the  end  of  the  century  became  an  actual 
French  possession.  To  the  North  again  the  change 
in  the  relations  between  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the 
city  of  Geneva  led  in  course  of  time  to  equally  changed 
relations  towards  Bern  and  her  Confederates.  Through 
the  working  of  these  two  causes,  all  that  the  House 
of  Savoy  now  keeps  of  this  great  Burgundian  ter- 
ritory is  the  single  city  and  valley  of  Aosta.  After 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Burgundian  history  of  that 
house  consists  of  the  steps  spread  over  more  than 
three  hundred  years  by  which  this  great  dominion  was 
lost. 


Growth  of 
Savov  in 
Italy. 


The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy 
dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the  great  extension 
of  its  power  in  Burgundy.     During  the  eleventh  and 
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twelfth  centuries,  partly  through  the  growth  of  the  cities,    chap. 


VIII. 


partly   through   the   enmity  of   the  Emperor  Henry  ^ 

the  Sixth,  the  dominions  of  the  Savoyard  princes  as  dominions 

cut  short  in 

marquesses  of  Susa  had  been   cut  short,  so  as  hardly  *•**  ^^•^^^ 

•*"  ^       ^  'J    century. 

to  reach  beyond  their  immediate  Alpine  valleys.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Count 
Thomas  obtained  his    first  royal  grant  north  of  the  Gnmtsto 
lake,  he    also  obtained  grants    of  Ckieri  and   other  Thomas, 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.     These  grants 
were  merely  nominal;   but  they  were  none  the   less 
the  beginning  of  the   Italian  advance   of  the  house. 
In  the  same  reign  Saluzzo  for  the  first  time  paid  a  First 
precarious  homage  to  Savoy.     Later  in  the  thirteenth  s2^zS.^ 
century,  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  Count  of  Provence  itaiiindo- 
and  King  of  Sicily,  made  his  way  into  Northern  Italy  Charies  of 
also,  and  thus  brought  the   house  of  Savoy  into  a  1259. 
dangerous  neighbourhood  with  French  princes  on  its 
Italian  as  well  as  on  its  Burgundian  side.      Through 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Savoyard 
border  went  on  extending  itself.     But  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions of  the  house,  like  its  possessions  north  of  the 
lake,  were  separated  from  the  main  body  of  Savoyard 
territory   to   form   a   fief    for    one   of    the    younger 
branches.     This  branch  bore  by  marriage  the  empty 
title  of  Counts  of  Achaia  and  Morea — memories  of  counts  of 

Achaia  in 

Frank  dominion  within  the  Eastern  Empire — while,  as  Piedmont. 

^  '  1801-1418. 

if  to  keep  matters  straight,  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Palaiologos  reigned  at  Montferrat.     During  the  four- 
teenth century,  among  many  struggles  with  the  mar-  Advance  in 
quesses  of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo,  the  Angevin  counts  teenth 

111  century. 

of  Provence,  and  the  lords  of  Milan,  the  Savoyard 
power  in  Italy  generally  increased.  Under  Amadeus 
the  Eighth,  the  lands  held  by  the  princes  of  Achaia 
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CHAP,    were  united  to  the  possessions  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

VUI. 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  the  dominions 


RennioD  of 

Piedmont,    of  Savoj  Stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking  hi  Bielluj 

tf^^t^  S(^^^^  *^d  Vercelli.     Counting  Nizza  and  Aosta  as 

Jj5^  Italian,  which  they  now  practically  were,  the  Italian 

dominions  of  the   House  reached   from  the  Alps  of 

ReutioDi     Wallis  to  the  sea.    But  they  were  nearly  cut  in  two  by 

ftsmt        the  dominions  of  the  Marquesses  of  Montftrrat^  from 

whom   however  the   Dukes   of  Savoy   now   claimed 

Oaimaoii    homagc.     Soluzzo^  lying  between  the  old  inheritance 

its  doubtful  Qf  s^sa  and  the  new  possession  of  Nizza,  also  passed 

under  Savoyard  supremacy.     But  it  lay  open  to  a  very 

dangerous  French  claim  on  the  ground  of  a  former 

homage  done  to  the  Viennese  Dauphins.   Amadeus,  the 

first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the  title  of  Count  of  Piedmont^ 

Establish-    and  aftcrwards  that  of  Prince.     His  possessions  were 

ment  of  '■ 

SdSe*'*   ^^^  fairly  estabhshed  as  a  middle  state,  Italian  and 

state.         Burgundian,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Effects  of  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  the 

wars.         Savoyard   state   altogether  changed  its   character  in 

many  ways.     The  changes  which  affected  all  Europe, 

especially  the  great  Italian  wars,  could  not  fail  greatly 

to  affect  the  border  state  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  And  there 

is  no  part  of  our  story  which  gives  us  more  instructive 

lessons  with  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  our  subject 

French  in-   During  this  time  the  Savoyard  power    was  brought 

occupation,  uudcr  a  number  of  influences,  all  of  which  deeply 

affected  its  history,  but  which  did  not  all  alike  affect  its 

geography.     We  have  a  period  of  French  influence,  a 

period  of  French  occupation,  and  more  than  one  actual 

fresh  settlement  of  the  fi:ontier.    Mere  influence  does  not 

concern  us  at  all.     Occupation  concerns  us  only  when 

it  takes  the  form  of  permanent  conquest     An  occupa- 
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tion  of  nearly  forty  years  comes  very  near  to  permanent    chap. 
conquest ;  still  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  comes  to  an  end  ' — r-^ 


without  having  effected  any  formal  annexation,  it  is 

hardly  to  be  looked  on  as  actually  working  a  change 

on  the  map.     France  occupied   Piedmont  for  nearly  occnpation 

as  long  a  time  as  Bern  occupied  the  lands  south  of  the    ^  '*"*** 

lake.     Yet  we  look  on  the  one  occupation  as  simply 

part  of  the  military  history,  while  in  the  other  we  see 

a  real,  though  only  temporary,  geographical  change. 

But  the  result  alike  of  influence,  of  occupation,  and  of  lacreaaed 

actual  change  of  boundaries,  all  tended  the  same  way.  chamcier 

They  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  Italian  character  of        ^**^* 

the   House   of  Savoy,   to  cut   short   its   Burgundian 

possessions,  and,  if  not  greatly  to  increase  its  Italian 

possessions,  at  least  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  greatly 

increasing  them. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  greatly  declined,  partly  DecUne  of 
through  the  growing  influence  of  France,  partly  through 
the  division,  in  the  form  of  appanages,  of  the  lands 
which   had  been   so  lately  formed   together  into   a 
compact  state.     Then  came  the  Italian  wars,  in  which  ti»«  it*i»Mi 
the  Savoyard  dominions  became  the  highway  for  the 
kings  of  France  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The  strictly 
territorial  changes  of  this  period  chiefly  concern  the 
marquisate  of  Saluzzo  on   the    Italian  side  and  the 
northern  frontier  on  the  Burgundian  side.    In  the  end 
these  two  points  of  controversy  were  merged  in  a  single 
settlement.     The  first  loss  of  territory  on  the  northern  Fi«tio«of 
frontier,  the  first  sign  that  the  Savoyard  power  in  oftheUkc 
Burgundy  was  gradually  to  fall  back,  was  the  loss  of 
part  of  the  lands  north  of  the  lake  in  the  war  between 
Charles  of  Burgundy  and  the  Confederates.     Granaan 
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CHAP,     on  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel,  Marten  or  Morat  on  its  own 

VIII. 

' — * — '  lake,  AigU  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  great  lake, 
JEchallens  lying  detached  in  the  heart  of  Vaud,  all 
passed  away  from  Savoy  and  became  for  ever  Con- 
federate ground.  Sixty  years  later,  the  affairs  of  Geneva 
led  to  the  great  intervention  of  Bern,  Freiburg  and 

Low  of  the  Wallis,  by  which   Savoy  was  for  ever  shorn  of  her 

lands  (m  , 

both  sides    possessions  north  of  the  lake.      For  a  while  indeed 

of  the  lake.    ^ 

i6»6.  she  was  cut  off  from  the  lake  altogether ;  Chablais 
passed  away  as  well  as  Vaud.  Geneva,  with  her  de- 
tached scraps  of  territory,  was  now  wholly  surrounded 

Reunion  of  bv  her  own  allies.     Thirty  years  later,  Bern  restored 

theUndi*  "^  J    j  ' 

south  of  the  all  her  couqucsts  south  of  the  lake,  together  with  Gex 

isKe. 

1667.         to  the  west,  leaving  Geneva  again  surrounded  by  the 

dominions  of  Savoy.     Wallis  too  gave  up  part  of  her 

share,  keeping  only  the  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Bhone.     The  loss  and  the  recovery  mark  the 

Charles  the  difference  between   the  reigns  of  Duke   Charles  the 

1604-1653    Third,  called  the  Good,  and  Duke  Emmanuel  Filibert 

Kmanuel 

Filibert.      with  the  Iron  Head.     The  difference  of  the  two  reimis 

1658-1680.  ^ 

is  equally  marked  with  regard  to  France.     Almost  at 
Bcmnning    the  samc  momcut  as  the  conquests  made  by  Bern,  began 

of  French  .11  •    1       /•  r.  i  • 

occupaUon  that  occupatiou,  whole  or  partial,  of  Savoyard  territory 
Its  end.  by  the  French  arms  which  did  not  come  wholly  to  an 
end  for  thirty-eight  years.  Savoy  then  appeared  again 
as  a  power  whose  main  strength  lay  in  Italy,  whose 
capital,  instead  of  Biirgundian  Chambery,  was  Italian 
Turin.  And  all  later  changes  of  frontier  and  the 
changes  of  frontier  in  her  more  southern  dominions 
also  tended  the  same  way  to  increase  the  Italian  cha- 
racter of  the  Savoyard  power,  and  to  lessen  its  extent 
in  the  lands  which  we  may  distinguish  as  Transalpine, 
for  the  Burgimdian  name  has  now  altogether  passed 
away  from  them. 
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The  first  formal  exchange  of  Burgundian  for  Italian    chap. 


ground  happened  under  Emmanuel  Filibert,  shortly  after  "" 

the  emancipation  of  his  dominions.     The  small  county 

of  Tenda  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  the  marquisate  AoquUition 

of  Tenda. 

of  Villars  in  Bresse.  This  extended  the  Italian  frontier, 
without  formally  narrowing  the  Burgundian  frontier; 
still  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  more  important 
changes.     The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  the  end-  Disputes 

about  the 

less  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  homage  homage  of 
of  Saluzzo.     The  Marquesses  of  Saluzzo  preferred  the 
French  claimant  of  their  homage  to  the  Savoyard,  a 
preference  which  led  in  the  end  to  definite  annexation 
by  France.     This  was  the  first  acquisition  of  ItaUan  Anncxa- 
soil  by  France  as  such,  as  distinguished  from  the  claims  Saiusso  by 

France. 

of  French  princes  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  Asti.   France  ims. 
thus  threw  a  continuous  piece  of  French  territory  into 
the  heart  of  the  states  of  Savoy.     When  the  French 
occupation  ceased,  Saluzzo  still  remained  to  France,  conqnentof 
Presently  it  was  conquered  by  Duke  Charles  Emma-  isss. 
nuel.     The  reign  of  this  prince  marks  the  final  change  Reign  of 
in  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Savoy.     He  himself  had  Emanoei. 

.  1  T  1       .  1680-1680. 

dreamed  of  wider  conquests  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Alps  than  had  ever  presented  himself  to  any  prince  of 
his  house.     He  was  to  be  Count  of  Provence,  King 
of  Burgundy,  perhaps    King    of  France.     The  real 
results  of  his  reign  told  in  exactly  the  opposite  way. 
By  the  treaty  which   ended  his  war   with  France, 
Saluzzo  was  ceded  to  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Bresse^  BreaBc&c 
Bugey^   Valromey^  and  Gex.     A  powerful  neighbour  fwi^SS. 
was  thus  shut  out  from  a  possession  which  cut  the 
Savoyard  states  in  twain ;  but  the  price  at  which  this 
advantage  was  gained  amounted  to  a  final  surrender  Loseofpoet- 
of  the  old  position  of  the  Savoyard  House  beyond  the  thTAipi 
Alps.     The  Ehone  and  not  the  Sa6ne  became  the 
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CHAP,  boundary,  while  the  surrender  of  Gex  brought  France 
' — ^ — '  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  Geneva,  her  city  and  her 
oa  Geneva,  scattcrcd  scraps  of  territory,  had  now,  besides  Bern, 

1602-1609.  .  . 

two  other  neighbours  in  France  and  Savoy.     The  two  at- 
tempts of  Charles  Emmanuel  to  seize  upon  the  city  were 
fruitless.    Savoy  now  became  distinctly  an  Italian  power, 
keeping  indeed  the  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Lake,  the  proper  Duchy  of  Savoy,  but  having  her  main 
possessions  and  her  main  interests  in  Italy.     We  may 
here  therefore  finish  the  history  of  the  Transalpine  pos- 
Later         scssious  of  the  Savoyard  House.    The  Duchy  of  Savoy 
Savoy.       remained  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Dukes  till  their  conti- 
nental dominion  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  the 
Annexed  to  Frcuch  Kcvolution.     It  was  restored  after  the  first  fall 

Pranoe. 

1792-1706.  of  Buonaparte,  but  with  a  narrowed  fix)ntier,  which 

Restored.  •"•/"» 

1814-1816.  left;  its  capital  Chambery  to  France.  This  was  set 
right  by  the  treaties  of  the  next  year.  Lastly,  as  all 
the  world  knows.  Savoy  itself,  including  the  guaranteed 

Savoy  and  ucutral  lauds  ou  the  Lake,  passed,  along  with  Nizza,  to 

Nizza  an- 

nexedto     Fraucc.     Savoy  itself  was  so  far  favoured  as  to  be 

France. 

i«6o.  allowed  to  keep  its  ancient  name,  and  to  fonn  the  de- 
partments of  High  and  Low  Savoy^  instead  of  being 
condemned,  as  in  the  former  temporaiy  annexation,  to 
bear  the  names  of  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  Bur- 
gundian  Counts  who  have  grown  into  Italian  Kings 
have  thus  lost  the  land  under  whose  name  their  House 

Aoau  grew  famous.  Aosta  alone  remains  as  the  last  reUc  of 
the  times  when  the  Savoyard  Dukes,  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  still  kept  their  place  as  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  itself. 

itaUan  his-        The  purcly  Itahan  history  of  the  house  now  begins, 
H<MM  of  ^   a  history  which  has  been  already  sketched  in  dealing 
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with  the  geography  of  Italy.     Savoy  now  takes  part    chap. 
^_  » III 

in  every  European  struggle,  and,  though  its  position  ^ — r-^ 

led  to  constant  foreiga  occupation,  some  addition  of  itgcharae- 
territory  was  commonly  gained  at  every  peace.     Thus,  '''' 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  over,  Pied- 
mont was  again  ovemm  by  French  troops.     Though  French  oc-  • 

in  T  •  •       T     1  I       •         cupation. 

the  Savoyard  possessions  m  Italy  were  presently  m-  1629. 
creased  by  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Montferrat^  this  was  Annexa- 
a  poor  compensation  for   the  French   occupation  of  0/^1011?* 
Pinerolo  and  other  points  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  icsi. 

French  oc  ■ 

which  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.     The  pupation  of 

•^  ^  •'  Pinerolo. 

gradual  acquisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  leao-iege. 
Milanese  duchy,  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of  the  Later 
two  island  kingdoms,  the  last  annexation  by  France,  advance, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Genoese  seaboard,  the  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
have  been  already  told.     Our  present  business  has  been 
with   Savoy  as  a  middle  power,  a  character  which 
practically  passed  from  it  with  the  loss  of  Vaud  and 
Bresse,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  now  sunk  in  the 
higher  but  less  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.     From  Savoy  in  its  character  of  a 
middle  power,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  ancient 
Burgundy,  we  naturally  pass  to  another  middle  power 
which   prolonged   the   existence    of   the  Burgundian 
name,  and  on  part  of  which,  though  not  on  a  part 
lying  within  its  Bui^undian  passessions,  some  trace  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  the  middle  kingdom  is  still 
laid  by  the  needs  of  modern  European  poUcy. 

§  8.  The  DiLchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Among  all  the  powers  which  we  have  marked  as  position  of 
having  for  their  special  characteristic  that  of  being  Ddwii* 

U 
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Borgimdj-. 


CHAP,     middle  states,  the  one  which  came  most  nearly  to  an 

VIII.  .  . 

'  "  actual  revival  of  the  middle  states  of  earlier  days  was 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  Dukes.     A 
great  power  was  formed  whose  princes  held  no  part  of 
their  dominions  in  wholly  independent  sovereignty.    In 
Their  two-  practical  power  they  were  the  peers  of  their  Imperial  and 
age  royal  neighbours ;  but  their  formal  character  throughout 

every  rood  of  their  possessions  was  that  of  vassals  of  one 
or  other  of  those  neighbours.     Such  a  twofold  vassalage 
Its  efleeta.    naturally  suggested,  even  more  strongly  than  vassalage 
to  a  single  lord  could  have  done,  the  thought  of  eman- 
cipation irom  all  vassalage,  and  of  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  endless  separate  fiefs  into  a  single  kingdom. 
The  gmdual  acquisitions  of  earlier  princes,  especially 
Schemes      thosc  of  Philip  the  Good,  naturally  led  up  to  the  design, 
}cundi«n      avowed  bv  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  of  exchanging  the 

kingdom.  •*  'CO 

title  of  Duke  for  that  of  King.  The  memories  of  the  older 
Burgundian  and  Lotharingian  kingdoms  had  no  doubt  a 
share  in  shaping  the  schemes  of  a  prince  who  possessed 
so  large  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  had  formed 
those  kingdoms.  The  schemes  of  Charles,  one  can 
hardly  doubt,  reached  to  the  formation  of  a  realm  like 
that  of  the  first  Lothar,  a  realm  stretching  fi:om  the 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.  His  actual  possessions,  at 
their  greatest  extent,  formed  a  power  to  which  Bur- 
gundy gave  its  name,  but  which  was  historically  at  least 
as  much  Lotharingian  as  Burgundian.  And  though 
Historical    this  actual  dominion  was  only  momentary,  no  power 

importance  ^  "^  ./  i 

of  the  Bur-  ever  arose    which  fills  a  wider  and   more  oecume- 

gundian 

P"''*'^-  nical  place  in  history  than  the  line  of  the  Valois  Dukes. 
Their  power  connects  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
European  states  with  the  latest.  It  spans  a  thousand 
years,  and  connects  the  division  of  Verdun  with  the 
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last  treaty  that  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,     chap. 


VIII. 


1870. 


The  growth  of  their  power  was  directly  influenced  by 
memories  of  the  early  Carolingian  partitions ;  and,  even 
in  its  fall,  it  has  itself  influenced  the  geography  and 
politics  of  Europe  ever  since.     As  a  Burgundian  power, 
it  was  as  ephemeral  as  all  other  Burgundian  powers  have 
ever  been.     As  a  Lotharingian  power,  it  abides  still 
in  its  effects.   The  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  History  of 
Countries  under  a  single  prince,  and  that  a  prince  who  countHw. 
was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Empire,  strengthened 
that  tendency  to  split  off  from  the  Empire  which  was 
already  at  work  in  some  of  those  lands.     Later  events 
caused  them  to  split  off  in  two  bodies  instead  of  one.  This 
last  tendency  became  so  strong  that  a  modem  attempt 
tx)  unite  them  broke  down,  and  their  place  in  the  modern 
polity  of  Europe  is  that  of  two  distinct  kingdoms.     The 
existence  of  those  two  kingdoms  is  the  final  result  of  the  Final  re- 
growth  of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  Bur^n-  * 
tury.     And  by  leading  to  the  separation  of  the  northern  nion. 
Netherlands  from  the  Empire,  it  has  led  to  one  result 
which  could  never  have  been  reckoned  on,  the  preser- 
vation of  one  branch  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  as  the  lu  effect 
acknowledged  and  literary  speech  of  an  independent  ^a^ 
nation.     Its  political  results  were  the  creation,  in  the 
shape  of  the  northern  Netherlands,  of  a  power  which  j^e 
once  held  a  great  place  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  iaLisTiid 
the  world,  and  the  slower  growth,  in  the  shape  of  ®®^"°^ 
the  southern  Netherlands,  of  a  state  in  which  modern 
European  policy  still  acknowledges  the  character  of  a 
middle  kingdom.     As   the   neutral  confederation   of 
Switzerland  represents  the  middle  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, so  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium  represents 
the  middle  kingdom  of  Lotharingia. 

v2 
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CHAP.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  which  gave  its  name  to 


VIII. 


the  Burgundian  power  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  that 

Ducal  Bur-  o  I  J 

gundy  a  fief  one  amoug  the  many  lands  bearing  the  Burgundian 
Kimrd™      ^^^^  which  lay  wholly  outside  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperoi-s.     This  Burgundy,  the  only  one 
which  has  kept  tlie  name  to  our  own  time,  the  duchy 
of  which  Dijon  is  the  capital,  never  was  a  fief  of  the 
Eastern   Kingdom  or  of  the  Empire,  after  the  final 
separation.     It  always  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Two  lines    the  kiuffs  of  Laon  and  Paris.     By  these  last  the  duchy 
1032.         was  twice  granted  in  fief  to  princes  of  their  own  house, 

TheValoU.  ,  ^  ^  .  ' 

i36«.  once  in  the  eleventh  century  and  once  in  the  fourteenth. 
This  last  grant  was  the  beginning  of  the  Dukes  of  the 
House  of  Valois,  with  the  growth  of  whose  power  we 

Union  of     have  now  to  deal.     Philip  the  Hardy,  the  first  Duke  of 

andBw^     this  line,  obtained,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of 

1869.^'  Flanders,  the  counties  of  Flanders^  Arlois^  Rhetel,  and 
Nevers^  all  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France,  together  with 

The  county  thc  County  Palatine  of  Burgundy  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 

gundy.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  this 
line  was  at  once  estabUshed  by  this  marriage.  Duke 
Philip  held  of  two  lords,  and  his  dominions  lay  in  two 

Twomaases  distinct  masscs.  The  two  Burgundies,  duchy  and  county, 
and  the  county  of  Nevers,  lay  geographically  together; 
Flanders  and  Artois  lay  together  at  a  great  distance ; 
the  small  possession  of  Rhetel  lay  again  detached 
between  the  two.  Any  princes  who  held  such  a  terri- 
tory as  this  could  hardly  fail  to  devote  their  main 
policy  to  the  work  of  bringing  about  the  geographical 
union  of  their  scattered  possessions.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  possession  of  the  two  Burgundies  made  their 
common  sovereign  a  vassal  at  once  of  France  and  of 
the  Empire.     The  possession  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
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Rhetel  further  brought  him  into  connexion  with  those     chap. 


VIII. 


border  lands  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  French  kingdom 

,        .  «      .  1  1-1  I  Position  of 

where  the  authonty  of  either  over-lord  was  weakest,  the  xethcr- 

Iftods. 

and  which  had  long  been  tending  to  form  themselves 
into  a  separate  political  system  distinct  from  both.  The 
results  of  this  complicated  position,  as  worked  out, 
whether  by  the  prudence  of  Philip  the  Good  or  by  the 
daring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  form  the  history  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

The  lands   which   we   are   accustomed  to  group  imperial 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands^  or  Low  fiefs  in  the 

°  .  .  Nethcr- 

Countries  lay  chiefly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  imcIs. 
but  the  county  of  Flanders  had  always  been  a  fief  of 
France.     Part  however  of  the  dominions  of  its  coimts, 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  their  dominions,  the  lands  Fief  of  the 

Counts  of 

of  Alost  and  JVaas.  were  held  of  the  Empire.     These*  *>??«" 

*  within  the 

lands,  together  with  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Zea-  Empire. 
land^  formed  a  ground  of  endless  disputes  between  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  and  their  northern  neighl^ours  the 
Cou3its  of  Holland.     This  last  county  gradually  dieen-  County  of 

HoIUmd. 

tangles  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Frisianj  lands 
which  lie  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.   And  those  great  im  inroads  of 

the  seA. 

roads  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth  century  which  gave  the- 1219, 1282. 
Zuyder-Zee  its  present  extent  helped  to  give  the  country 
a  natural  boundary,  and  to  part  it  ofi*  from  the  Frisian 
lands  to  the  north-east.     Towards  the  end  of  the  thir-  Dispute* 
teenth  century  Friesland  west  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  had  free  Fn- 

sians. 

become  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Counts.    The  land 
immediately  east  of  the  gulf  established  its-  freedom,  indepen- 
while  East  Friesland  passed  to  a  Kne  of  counts,  under  west  Fries- 
whom  its  fortunes  parted  oiBT  from  those  of  the  Nether-  1417-1447. 
lands.    Part  of  its  later  history  has  been  already  given  EaEt?Tv 
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Common 
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theae  states. 


Importance 
of  the  ci- 
ties. 


in  the  character  of  a  more  purely  German  state.  Both 
the  counts  and  the  free  Frisians  had  also  dangerous 
neighbours  in  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical princes  of  this  region,  who  held  a  large  temporal 
sovereignty  lying  apart  from  their  city  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  gulf.  These  disputes  went  on,  as  also 
disputes  with  the  Dukes  of  Geldern,  without  any  final 
settlement,  almost  to  the  time  when  aU  these  lands 
began  to  be  united  under  the  Burgundian  power.  But 
before  this  time,  the  Counts  of  Holland  had  become 
closely  connected  with  lands  much  further  to  the  south. 
Among  a  number  of  states  in  this  region,  the  most 
powerful  was  the  Duchy  of  Brabant^  which  represented 
the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Lothariiigia,  and  whose  princes 
held  the  mark  of  Antwerp  and  the  cities  of  Brussels^ 
Lb  wen  or  Louvain,  and  Mechlin.  To  the  South  of  them 
lay  the  county  of  Uennegau  or  Uainault.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  county  was  joined  by 
marriage  with  that  of  Holland.  Holland  and  Hainault 
were  thus  detached  possessions  of  a  common  prince,  with 
Brabant  lying  between  them.  South  of  Brabant  lay 
the  small  mark  or  county  of  Namur,  which,  without 
being  united  to  Flanders,  was  held  by  a  branch  of  the 
princes  of  that  house. 

All  these  states,  though  their  princes  held  of  two 
separate  over-lords,  had  much  in  common,  and  were 
well  fitted  to  be  worked  together  into  a  single  political 
system.  They  had  much  in  common  in  the  physic:il 
character  of  the  country,  and  in  the  unusual  number 
of  great  and  flourishing  cities  which  these  countries 
contained.  None  of  these  cities  indeed  actually  reached 
the  position  of  free  cities  of  the  Empire;  but  their 
wealth,  and  the  degree  of  practical  independence  which 
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they  possessed,  forms  a  main  feature  in  the  history  of    chap. 
the  Low  Countries.   In  point  of  language,  the  northern  ' — • — ' 
part  of  these  states  spoke  various   dialects  of  Low- 
Dutch,  from  Flemish  to  Frisian ;  in  the  southern  lands 
of  Hainault,  Artois,and  Namur,  the  language,  though  not 
French,  was  not  Teutonic,  but  an  indej^endent  Romance 
speech,  the  Walloon.    To  the  west  of  these  states  lay  South- 
another  group  of  small  principalities  connected  with  the  group  of 
former  greater  group  in  many  ways,  but  not  so  closely  as 
those  which  we  have  just  gone  through.     The  great  ec- 
clesiastical principaUty  of  Liittich  or  Liege^  lying  ^^  ^wo  Bishopric 

of  Ijtttticb* 

detached  parts,  divided  the  lands  of  which  we  have 

been  speaking  from  the  counties,  afterwards  duchies,  of  Duchies  of 

,  Luxemburg 

Liizelburg  or  Luxemburg  and  of  Limburg.    Of  these  the  and  Lim- 

more  distant  Limburg  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century 

to  the  Dukes  of  Brabant.     Luxemburg  is  famous  as 

having  given  a  series  of  princes  to  the  kingdom  of 

Bohemia  and  to  the  Empire,  and  in  their  hands  it  rose  to 

the  rank  of  a  duchy.     Lastly,  to  the  north  of  Luttich,  Luxemburg 

ft  Ouch}'. 

forming  a  connecting  link  between  this  group  of  states  lasa. 
and  the  more  purely  Frisian  powers,  lay  the  duchy  of 
Geldern,  of  whose  quarters  the  most  northern  portion  GeWem. 
stretched  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  These  eastern  states, 
though  not  so  closely  connected  with  one  another  as 
those  to  the  west,  were  easily  led  into  the  same  poli- 
tical system.    Without  drawing  any  hard  and  fast  line,  Middle 

position  of 

we  may  say  that  all  the  states  of  this  region  formed,  if  not  *" «»»«» 
yet  a  middle  state,  yet  a  middle  system,  apart  alike  from 
France  and  the  Empire,  though  in  various  ways  con- 
nected with  both.  Mainly  Imperial,  mainly  Teutonic, 
they  were  not  wholly  so.  Besides  the  homage  lawfully 
due  to  France  from  Glanders  and  Artois,  French  in-  French 
fluence  in  various  ways,  in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in  "*^"®°^- 
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CHAP.     laDguage,   had  made  great  inroads  in  the   southern 

' — "-^  Netherlands.     Brabant  and  Hainault  had  practically 

quite  as  much  to  do  with  France  as  with  the  Empire. 

And  this  French  influence  was   of  course  helped  by 

the  fact  that  a  considerable  region  in  the  south  was, 

WaUoon      though  uot  of  Frcuch,  yet  not  of  Teutonic  speech.  Alto- 

gether,  with  much  to  unite  them  to  the  great  powers  on 

either  side,  with  much  to  keep  them  apart  from  either  of 

them,  with  much  more  to  unite  them  to  one  another, 

Union  of     the  statcs  of  the  Netherlands  might  almost  seem  to  be 

landannder  designed  bv  uaturc  to  be  united  under  a  single  political 

the  Dukes  g  J  &      i 

of  Bur-       head.     Such  a  head  was  supplied  by  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. *-  *■  "^ 

gundy  and  Counts  of  Flanders,  by  whom,  in  the  course 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands  was  united  into  a  single  power  which 
was  to  be  presently  broken  into  two  by  the  results  of 
religious  divisions. 

Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  growth  and  fall  of 

the  Burgundian  power  in  the  lands  more  to  the  south, 

we  will  go  on  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  provinces 

of  the  Low  Countries  were  united  under  the  Valois 

Dukes   and   their    Austrian   descendants.     The  great 

increase  of  territory  in  this  region  was  made  during  the 

Reijcn  of     loug  rcigu  of  Philip  the  Good.   His  first  acxjuisition  was 

(joldf    *    the  county  of  Namur^  a  small  and  outlying  district, 

Numur.    '   but  ouc  which,  as  small  and  outlying,  would  still  more 

1421-1429.  .  1.  /i      ^    1  1 

strongly  suggest  the  rounding  off  of  the  scattered  ter- 
ritory. A  series  of  marriages  and  disputes  next  ena- 
bled Philip  to  make  a  much  more  important  exten- 

1406.  sion  of  his  dominions.  Brabant  and  Limburg  had 
passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Burgundian  House. 

1418.     John^  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  cousin  of  Philip   l^  a 


1429-1483. 
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marriage  with  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Holland  and  Hai-     chap. 
nault,  united  those  states  for  a  moment.     The  disputes  ^ — '— " 
and  confusions  which  foUowed  on  her  marriages  and 
divorces  led  to  the  annexation  of  her  territories  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  process  which  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  formal  cession  of  her  dominions  by  Jac- 
queline:    Meanwhile  Phihp  had  succeeded  to  Brabant  Brabant 
and  Limburg,  and  the  union  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hai-  bmx. 

°  1480. 

nault,  Zealand,  and  Holland,  together  made  a  dominion 
which  took  in  all  the  greatest  Netherland  states,  and  and  Hain- 
formed  a  compact  mass  of  territory.     On  this  presently  i^ss. 
followed  a  great  acquisition  of  territory  which  was  more 
strictly  French  than  the  fiefs  which  Philip  already  held 
of  the  French  crown  in  Flanders    and   Artois.     The 
Treaty  of  Arras,  by  which  Philip,  hitherto  the  ally  of 
England  against  France,  made  peace  with  his  western 
overlord,  gave  him,  under  the  form  of  mortgage,  the 
lands  on  the  Somme.    The  acquisition  of  these  lands, 
Ponthieti^  Vermandois^  Amiens^  and  Boulogne^  advanced  Thetown« 
the   Burgundian  frontier  to  a  daneerous  neighbour-  Somme. 

_         ,  °        .  ,  .         .  1  ,1  ,  ,  1486-1483. 

hood  to  Paris  on  this  side  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
It  had  the  fiirther  effect  of  keeping  the  small  conti- 
nental possessions  which  England  still  kept  at  Calais 
and  Guisnes  apart  from  the  French  territory.  During 
the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  conti- 
nental neighbour  of  England  was  not  France  but  Bur- 
gundy. But  this  great  southern  dominion  was  not 
lasting.  The  towns  on  the  Somme,  redeemed  and  again 
recovered,  passed  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  once 
more  into  French  hands.     So  did  Artois  itself,  and,  Recorerea 

by  France. 

though  Artois  was  won  back,  Amiens  and  the  rest 
were  not.  Yet,  if  the  towns  on  the  Somme  had 
stayed  imder  the  rule   of  the  successive  masters  of 
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CHAP,     the  Low  Countries,  it  might  by  this  time  have  seemed 

^ — •— ^    as  natural  for  Amiens  to  be  Belgian  as  it  now  seems 

natural  for  Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  be  French. 

The  Treaty  of   Madrid  drew   a    definite   boundary, 

Frmce  n-    Fraucc  gavc  up  all  claim  to  homage  from  Flanders  and 

homage  of    Artois,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  Burgundian,  or 

mod  ArtoiB.  rather  in  his  Flemish,  character,  finally  gave  up  all  claim 

to  the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The   south-western  frontier  was  thus  fixed ;    but 
meanwhile  the  new  state  had  advanced  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Philip's  last  great  acquisition  was  the  duchy 
Luxem-      of  Luxemburg,   He  now  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
1*^-  the  Netherlands ;  but  his  dominions  were  still  intersected 

by  the  bishoprics  of  Utrecht  and  Luttich  and  the  duchy 
Geideni       of  Gcldem.     The  duchy  of  Geldem  and  county  of  Zut- 
phen.         phen  were  added  by  Charles  the  Bold.   But  they  formed 
Finai  an-     a  precarious  possession,  lost  and  won  more  than  once, 
1548.         down   to    their   final   annexation   under   Charles  the 
Fifth.     Of  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  principalities  by 
which  the  Burgundian  possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
Bishopric     wcrc  cut  asuudcr,  the  bishopric  of  Liittich^  though  its 
never  an-     histoij  is  much  mixcd  up  with  that  of  the  Burgundian 
Dukes,  and  though  it  came  largely  under  their  influence. 
Annexation  was  uevcr  formally  annexed.    But  the  temporal  princi- 
bishopric     pality  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  secularized  under 
ihsi ;  and   Charlcs  the  Fifth.    Friesland.  the  Friesland  immediately 

Friesland,  '  .  •^ 

i6is.  east  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  was  already  reincorporated  with 

the  dominions  of  the  prince  who  represented  the  an- 
cient counts  of  Holland.     The  whole  Netherlands  were 

nominionr   thus  cousolidatcd  uudcr  the  rule  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

ofCharlen  •       i        •  i       i        /»         t  o   -n 

the  Fifth.  They  were  united  with  the  far  distant  county  or  Bur- 
gundy, and  with  it  they  formed  the  Burgundian  circle 
in  the  new  division  of  the  Empire.    The  bishopric  of 
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Luttich,  which  intersected  the  whole  southern  part  of    chap. 

.  VIII. 

the  country,remaine(i  in  the  circle  of  Westfalia.    Seven-  - — r-^ 


teen  pix)vinces,  each  keeping  much  of  separate  being,  The  Bevcn- 

teen  pro- 

were  united  under  a  single  prince,  and,  since  the  vmceB. 
treaty  of  Madrid,  they  were  free  from  any  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  The  Nether- 
lands formed  one  of  the  most  compact  and  important 
parts  of  the  scattered  dominions  of  the  Emperor  who 
was  also  lord  of  Burgundy  and  Castile.     But  the  final  Their  sepa- 

union  of  these  lands  under  the  direct  dominion  of  an  the  Em- 
pire. 

Emperor  at  once  led  to  their  practical  separation  from 
the  Empire.     They  passed,  with  all  the  remaining  pos- 
sessions and  claims  of  the  Burgundian  House,  to  Philip  Thep<»e»- 
of  Spain,  and  they  were  reckoned  among  the  crowd  of  PhiUp  of 

^        ^  J  O  Spain. 

distant  dependencies  which  had  come  under  the  rule  of  i^^s. 

the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.     In  Spanish  hands 

they  acted  less  as  a  middle  state  than  as  a  power  which 

helped  to  hem  in  France  on  both  sides.     Had  the  great 

revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ended  in  the  final  liberation 

of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces,  the  middle  state  would 

have  been  formed  in  its  full  strength.     As  it  was,  the  The  War  of 

,  Indepen- 

work  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  imperfect.  The  J^^^g^ 
northern  provinces  won  their  freedom  in  the  form  of 
a  federal  commonwealth.  The  southern  provinces  re- 
mained dependencies  of  Spain,  to  become  the  chosen 
fighting  ground  of  European  armies,  the  chosen  plaything 
of  European  diplomacy. 

The  end  of  the  long  war  of  independence  waged  by 
the   northern  provinces   was  the  estabUshment  of  the 
famous  federal  commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United  Pro-  The  seven 
vinces^   Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Over-  Province*. 
Yiisel,   Friesland,   and    Groningen.     These   answered 
nearly  to  the  dominioAs  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
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VIII. 
Gelderiand. 


CHAP.     Bishops  of  Utrecht  in   earlier  times.      But   besides 

TTf  IT  r 

these,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Geldern  formed  one  of  the 
United  Pronnces,  while  its  southern  part  shared  the 
fate    of  the   southern    provinces.      But,   besides   the 
United  Seven,  the  Confederation   also  kept  parts  of 
Brabant,  Geldern,  and  Flanders   as   common  posses- 
sions.    The  power   thus  formed,   one  which  so  long 
held  an  European  importance  quite  disproportioned  to 
Fqmua  in-   its  geographical  extent,  had  under  Burgundian  rule  be- 
of  theEm-    comc  practically  independent  of  the  Empire,  but  it  was 
1648.         only  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  that  its  independence 
was  formally  acknowledged.     The  maritime  strength  of 
the  Confederation  made  it  more  than  an  European  power. 
It  became  a  colonizing  power  in  three  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
Coiooiesof   turies,  the  Seven  Provinces  extended  their  dominion 

the  Xether- 

UDds.         over  many  points  on  the  continent  of  India  and  over 
the  neighbouring  idand  of  Ceylon^  over  the  great  equa- 
torial islands  of  Java^  Sumatra^  and  the  Moluccas^  over 
many  points  in  Guinea  and  southern  Africa,  and  over 
New  part  of  Guiana  in  South  America.      But  the  great 

M«w  to      North  American  settlement  of  New  Netheriand  passed 
1^^-  to  England,  and  NeiJO  Amsterdam  became  New  York. 

Singularly  enough,  this  great  power  never  had  any 
No  real       strict  geographical  name.     Netlierlands  was  too  large,  as 
the  county,  it  took  iu  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  and  not  the 
emancipated  provinces  only.    Holland  was  too  small, 
as  being  the  name  of  one  province  only,  though  the 
greatest.     And,  by  one  of  the  oddest  cases  of  caprice 
Use  of  the    of  language,  in  common  English  usage  the  name  of  the 
2>««e*-        whole  Teutonic  race  settled  down  on  this  one  small 
part  of  it,  and  the  men  of  the  Seven  Provinces  came  to 
be  exclusively  spoken  of  as  Dutch. 
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Meanwhile  the  southern  provinces,  the  greater  part     chap. 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  with  Artois,  Hennegau  or  ' — '— ^ 

The  Span- 

Hainault,    Namur,    Limburg,    Luxemburg,   and    the  whNether- 

lull  OS* 

southern  papt  of  Geldern, — taking  in  Antwerp  at  i578-i706. 
one  end  and  Cambray  at  the  other — remained  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  representatives  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  Dukes.  That  is,  they  remained  an  outlying  de- 
pendency of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  their  southern 
frontier  was  open  to  constant  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
Francp.  Dunkirk  indeed  was  for  a  moment  held  by  Eng-  Dunkirk 
land,  as  Calais  and  Boulogne  had  been  in  earlier  times.  EngUnd. 

1658-1662. 

By  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  France  obtained  Arras  c««ion  of 

•^  •^  ,  ,  parteofAr- 

and  the  greater  part  of  Artois,  leaving  Saint  Omer  to  *?"  *°^  ^ 
Spain.      France  also  began  to  work  her  way  up  along  ^^^  * 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  taking  Gravelines  by  virtue  of  Dunkirk, 
the  treaty,  and  presently  adding  Dunkirk  by  purchase        ' 
from    England.      The  treaty  also  added  to  France 
several  points  along  the  frontiers  of  Hainault,  Liege, 
and  Luxemburg,  including  the  detached  fortresses  of 
Philippeville  and  Marienhurg^  and  ITiionville  famous  PMiipne- 
in  far  earlier  days.     Durmg  the  endless  wars  of  Lewis*  enbSrg,*" 
reign,    the    boundary  fluctuated    with    each    treaty. 
Acquisitions  were  made  by  France  at  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  some  of  which  were  surrendered,  and  lees. 
others  gained,  by  the  Peace  of-Nimwegen.   At  last  the  1677. 
boundary  was  finally  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  fix^b*Th« 

____  PCRC^  of 

the  last  days  of  Lewis.  Parts  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  utrecht. 
were  finally  confirmed  to  France,  which  thus  kept 
Lille^  Cambray y  and  Valenciennes.  The  provinces  which 
had  hitherto  been  Spanish  now  passed  to  the  only  TheSpar 
surviving  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  that  which  theriands 
reigned  in  the  archduchy  and  supplied  the  hereditary  ^Stru. 
candidates  for  the  Empire.     The  first  wars  of  the 
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CHAP.     French  Revolution  added  ihe  Austrian  Netherlands  to 

VIII. 

" — -^  France,  and  with  them  the  bishopric  of  Luttich  which 

Annexed 

J;^rMice.  still  SO  oddlj  divided  them.  A  later  stage  of  the  days 
of  confusion  changed  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  East  Friesland,  into  a 
Kingdom  Kingdom  of  HoWmd^  one  of  the  states  which  the  new 
i8o«-i8io.  conqueror  carved  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  kinsfolk. 
Hoiund  Presently  the  new  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the 
Francje.       ncw  '  Empire,'  along  with  the  German  lands   to   the 

1810-1818.  ^        ,  ° 

north-east  of  it.  The  Corsican  had  at  last  carried  out 
the  schemes  of  the  Valois  kings,  and  the  whole  Burgun- 
dian  heritage  formed  for  a  moment  part  of  France. 

At  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the  long 
wars  with  France,  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Countries 
Kingdom    ^  ^  middle  state  was  a  main  object.     This  was  brought 
Nether-       about  by  the  union  of  the  whole  Netherlands  into  a  single 
1814.         kingdom  bearing  that  name.   The  southern  boundary 
did  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that   fixed  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Savoyard  frontier. 
The  bound-  Fraucc  kept  a  little  more  by  the  arrangements  of  1 8 1 4 
than  she  finally  kept  by  those  of  1815.     To  the  east, 
East-Friesland  passed  to  Hannover,  leaving  the  boundary 
of  the  new  kingdom   not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  two  earlier  powers  which  it  represented,  gaining 
inoorport-    only  a  small  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Maes.     But 
tich.  the  bishopric  of  Luttich  was  incorporated  with  the  lands 

which  it  had  once  parted  asunder,  and  so  ceased  alto- 
gether to  be  German  ground.  The  new  king,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  entered  the  German  confederation  in  his 
Grand        character  of  Grand  Duke  of  Lua^emburq^  the  duchy  beinjr 

Duchy  of  .  JO 

Luxem-      somcwhat  shortened  to  the  east  in  favour  of  Prussia. 

burg. 

Lastly,  after  fifteen  years  of  union,  the  new  kingdom  agai  u 
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split  asunder.     It  was  now  divided  into  the  kingdom     S?ni^' 
of  the  Netherlands,  answering  to  the  old  United  Pro-  ^T^J^JT' 
vinces,  and  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  answering  to  the  J^^g^i!' 
old  Spanish  or  Austrian  Netheriands.  But  part  of  Dm-  ^'^,**3|* 
burg  remained  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and  its  sovereign  ^^^®^* 
also  kept  part  of  Luxemburg,  as  a  district  state,  forming 
part  of  the  German  confederation.     The  western  part 
of  the  duchy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
Later  events,  as  has  been  already  recorded,  have  severed 
the  last  tie  between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ;  they  i^7. 
have  wiped  out  the  last  survival  of  the  days  when  the 
Counts  of  Holland  and  of  Luxemburg  were  alike  princes 
of  the  German  kingdom. 

The  above  may  pass  as  a  sketch  of  the  fluctuations  Effects  of 

BurgQD- 

along  the  borderland  in  their  European  aspect.  It  is  di*n  rule. 
needless  to  go  through  every  small  shifting  of  frontier, 
or  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  small  border  prin- 
cipaUties  like  Saint  Pol  and  Bouillon.  The  main  his- 
toiical  aspect  of  these  countries  is  their  tendency,  in 
all  ages,  to  form  somewhat  of  n  middle  system  between 
two  greater  powers  on  either  side  of  them.  The  gua- 
ranteed neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  are  alike  survivals  or  revivals 
— it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  should  be  called — of 
the  instinctive  feeling  which,  in  the  ninth  century,  called 
the  Ijotharingian  kingdom  into  being.  The  modem 
form  of  this  thousand-year  old  idea  was  made  possible 
through  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Burgundian 
Dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

The  real  historical  work  of  those  dukes  was  thus 
done  in  those  parts  of  their  dominions  from  which 
they  did  not  take  their  name,  but  which  took  their 
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CHAP,     name  from  them.     The  history  of  their  other  domi- 


VIII. 


nioQS  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  indeed  a  great  part 
Schemes  of  of  it  has  been  told  already.  The  schemes  of  Charles 
Bold.  the  Bold  for  uniting  his  scattered  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  tlie  duchy  of  Lorraine,  for  extending  the 
power  thus  formed  to  the  sea-board  of  the  royal  Bur- 
gundy, for  forming  in  short  a  middle  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a 
barrier  aUke  between  France  and  German}^  and  between 
France  and  Italy,  remained  mere  schemes.  They  are 
important  only  as  showing  how  deeply  the  idea  or  the 
memory  of  a  middle  state  was  still  fixed  in  men's  minds. 
The  conquests  of  Charles  in  Lorraine,  his  purchases 
in  Elsass,  were  momentary  possessions  which  hardly 
touch  geography.  But  the  fall  of  Charles,  by  causing 
the  break-up  of  the  southern  dominion  of  his  house, 
helped  to  give  greater  importance  to  its  northern 
dominion.  While  the  Netherlands  grew  together,  the 
Burgundies  split  asunder.  After  the  fall  of  Charles  the 
fate  of  the  two  Burgundies  was  much  the  same  as  the 
fate  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  Both  were  for  a  while 
seized  by  France ;  but  the  county,  like  Artois,  was  after- 
wards recovered  for  a  season.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy 
was  lost  for  ever;  the  county,  along  with  the  out- 
lying county  of  Charolois,  remained  to  those  who  by 
female  succession  represented  the  Burgundian  Dukes, 
that  is  to  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Spanish  son.  The 
annexation  of  the  Burgundian  county,  and  with  it  of 
the  city  of  Besan^on,  by  Lewis  the  Foiu-teenth  has 
been  recorded  in  an  earlier  section. 
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§  9.  The  Dominions  of  Austria. 
We  now  come  to  one  among  these  German  states     chap. 

VIII. 

which  have  parted  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Germany  ' — r-^ 

whose  course    has  been   widely  different    from    the 

rest,  and  whose  modern  European  importance  stands 

on  a  widely  different  level.    As  the  Lotharingian  and 

Frisian   lands  parted  off  on  the    north-west  of   the 

kingdom,  as  a  large  part  of  the  Swabian  lands  parted 

off  to  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  Eastern 

Mark,  the  mark  of  Austria^  parted  off  no  less,  but 

with   widely   different  consequences.      The    name   of  onginof  * 

the  name 

Atistria^  Oesterreich — Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wrote  oesterreich, 

Awttria. 

it — is,  naturally  enough,  a  common  name  for  the 
eastern  part  of  any  kingdom.  The  Frankish  kingdom 
of  the  Merwings  had  its  Austria ;  the  Italian  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also.  We  are  half  other  iand» 
inclined  to  wonder  that  the  name  was  never  given  in 
our  own  island  either  to  Essex  or  to  East-Anglia.  But, 
while  the  other  Austrias  have  passed  away,  the  Oester- 
reich^ the  Austria^  the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German 
kingdom,  its  defence  against  the  Magyar  invader,  has 
lived  on  to  our  own  times.  It  has  not  only  lived  on, 
but  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European  powers. 
And  it  has  become  so  by  a  process  to  which  it  would  Specui 

position  of 

be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  The  Austrian  duchy  sup-  the  aus- 
plied  Germany  with  so  many  Kings,  and  Eome  with  iH>^«r- 
so  many  Emperors,  that  something  of  Imperial  charac- 
ter came  to  cleave  to  the  duchy  itself.  Its  Dukes,  in 
resigning,  first,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  then  all 
connexion  with  Gtermany,  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  new  position  the  titles  and  bearings  of  the  German 
Cffisars.     The  power  which  began  as  a  mark  against 

X 
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CHAP,    the  Magyar  came  to  have  a  common  sovereign  with 


Vlll. 


-^  the  Magyar  kingdom;  and  the  Austrian  duchy  and 
nS^tfy.    Magyar  kingdom,  each  drawing  with  it  a  crowd  of 
smaller  states  of  endless  nationalities,   have  figured 
together  in  the  face  of  modern  Europe  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  or  the  Ausiro-IIungarian  Monarchy.     It  is 
not  easy,  in  drawing  a  map,  to  find  a  place  for  tl^e 
The  to-       *  Empire '  of  Austria.    The  Archduchy  is  there,  and  its 
pire '  of  ™"  sovereign  has  not  dropped  his  archiducal  title.    A  crowd 
of  kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships,all  acknow- 
ledging the  sovereignty  of  the  same  prince,  are  there 
also.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  geographical  place  of 
an  *  Empire '  of  Austria,  as  distinct  from  the  Archduchy. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to   understand  on  what  principle  an 
*  Empire'  of  Austria  can  be  understood  as  taking  in  all 
the  states  which  happen  to  own  the  Hungarian  Eng 
and  Austrian  Archduke  as  their  sovereign.    The  matter 
is  made  more  difficult  when  we  remember  that  the 
title  of  *  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria '  was  first  taken 
whUe  its  bearer  was  still  King  of  Germany  and  Eoman 
Emperor-elect.     But,  putting  questions  like  these  aside. 
Union  of     the  gradual  union  of  a  great  number  of  states,  German 
sutes         and  non-German,  under  the  common  rule  of  the  archi- 
Au»trUn     ducal  housc  of  Austria,  by  whatever  name  we  call  the 

House. 

power  SO  formed,  is  a  great  fact  both  of  history  and  of 
geography.  A  number  of  states,  originally  independent 
of  one  another,  diflering  in  origin  and  language  and 
everything  that  makes  states  difier  from  one  another, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  former  Empire,  some  not, 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  together  to  form  a  power 
which  fills  a  large  space  in  modern  history  and  on  the 
Lack  of  modern  map.  But  it  is  a  power  which  is  altogether 
unity.        lacking  in  national  unity.  It  is  a  power  which  is  not  coex- 
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tensive  with  any  nation,  but  which  takes  in  parts  of  many     chap. 
nations.    It  cannot  even  be  said  that  there  is  a  dominant  ^ — ^-^ 


nation  surrounded  by  subject  nations.     The  Magyar  Gennan, 
nation  in  its  imity,  and  a  fragment  of  the  German  «nd  other 
nation,  stand  side  by  side  on  equal  terms,  while  Italians, 
Koumans,  and  Slaves  of  almost  every  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  are  grouped  around  those  two.     There 
is  no  federal  tie ;  it  is  a  stretch  of  language  to  apply  No  stnctiy 

'-'■*'     federal  tie. 

the  federal  name  to  the  present  relation  between  the 
two  chief  powers   of    Hungary  and  Austria.      Nor 
can  any  strictly  federal  tie  be  said  to  imite  Bohemia, 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Galicia.     And  yet  these  other 
members  of  the  general  body  are  not  mere  subject 
provinces,  like  the  dominions  of  Old  Eome.    The  same 
prince  is  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  separate  states,  two 
of  which  stand  out  prominently  as  centres  among  the 
rest   There  is  neither  national  unity,  nor  federation,  nor 
mere  subjection  of  one  land  or  nation  to  another.     All 
this  has  come  by  the  gradual  union  by  various  means  of 
many  crowns  upon  the  same  brow.     The  result  is  an  Anomaiout 
anomalous  power  which  has  nothing  else  exactly  like  the  a^w^ 
it,  past  or  present.     But  the  very  anomaly  makes  the        ^^^' 
growth  of  such  a  power  a  more  curious  study. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Austrian  state  are  to  be  The  Eaii- 
found  in  the  small  Mark  on  the  Danube,  lying  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Karnthen  or  Car- 
inthia.  It  appears  in  its  first  form  as  an  appendage 
to  Bavaria.^  This  mark  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised 
into  a  duchy,  under  its  first  duke  Henry  the  Second, 
and  it  was  enlarged  to  the  westward  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria  by  the  addition  of  the  lands  above  the  Eims. 

'  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte,  iv.  73. 

x2 
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CHAP.    Thus  was  formed  the  original  Duchy  of  Austria^   the 

' — '  duchy  of  the  Dukes  of  the  House  of  Babenberg.    It  had 

AiwtAi.      not  long  risen  to  ducal  rank  before  it  began  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  greater  moment  than  itself.     Itself  primarily  a  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  Austria  had  to  the  south  of  it 
the  lands  where  the  German  Kingdom    marched  at 
once  upon  the  Magyar,  the  Slave,  and  the  Kingdom 
Duchy  of    of  Italy.     Here  lay  the  great  Duchy  of  Carinthia,  a 
land  where  the  population  was  mainly  Slave,  though 
on  this  frontier  the   Slavonic  population   had  been 
brought  into  much  earlier  and  more  thorough  subjec- 
tion to  the  German  Bangs  than  the  Slaves  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier.     At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  Carinthian  duchy  had  begun  to 
split  in  pieces,   and  its  northern  part,  hitherto  the 
Duchy  of     Upper  Carinthian  Mark^  grew  into  the  Duchy  of  -S^- 
11*80;         ermark  or  Styria.     Twelve  years  later,  Leopold  the 
im^      Fifth  of  Austria  inherited  the  duchy  of  Styria,  a  duchy 
greater  than  his  own,  by  the  will  of  its  duke  Ottokar. 
Carinthia  itself  went  on  as  a  separate  duchy ;  but  it 
now  took  in  only  a  narrow  territory  in   the  south- 
western part  of  the  old  duchy,  and  that  broken  up  by 
outlying  possessions  of  the   archbishops   of  Salzburg 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lords.     To  the  south  grew  up  a 
The  county  Considerable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Gbrz 
or  Gorizia  on  the  Italian  border.     The  possessions  of 
these  counts  stretched,  though  not  continuously,  from 
Tyrol  to  Istria,  and  their  influence  was  further  enlarged 
by  their  position  as  advocates  of  the  bishoprics  of  Trent 
Ecciesiasu-  ^^^  Brixeu  and  of  the  more  famous  patriarcliate  of 
w^pomtion  ^qy^ii^i^j^     These   are   the   lands,   tlie   marchlands   of 

Germany  towards  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  neigh- 
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bours,  which  came  by  gradual  annexations  to  form  the    chap. 


VIII. 


German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  power.  But  the 
further  growth  of  that  power  did  not  begin  till  the 
duchy  itself  had  passed  away  to  the  hands  of  a  wholly 
new  line  of  princes. 

The  first  change  was  one  which  brought  about  for  a  Momentary 
moment  from  one  side  an  union  which  was  afterwards  Aii«tri»and 

boneiiiia. 

to  be  brought  about  in  a  more  lasting  shape  from  the 
other  side.    This  was  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  the 
kingdom  o(  Bohemia,     That  duchy  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  though  of  course  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  a  few  years  after  the  mark  of 
Austria  had  become  a  duchy.     The  death  of  the  last  Bohemia  a 
duke  of  Austria  of  the  Babenberg  line  led  to  a  disputed  hm. 
succession  and  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary  all  had  their  share. 
In  the  end,  between  marriage,  conquest,  and  royal  grant, 
Ottokar  king  of  Bohemia    obtained   the  duchies  of  ottokarof 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  a  few  years  later  he  furth^  annexes 

.  "^  Anstria 

added  Carinthia  by  the  bequest  of  its  Duke.     Thus  a  •»*  styna, 
new  power  was  formed,   by  which  several  German  ^'**'***» 
states  came  into  the  power  of  a  Slavonic  king.     The 
power  of  that  king  for  a  moment  reached  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  the  Hadriatic ;  for  Ottokar  carried  his  arms  Grwt 

power  df 

into  Prussia,  and  became  the  founder  of  Konigsberg.  ottokar. 
But  this  great  power  was  but  momentary.  Bohemia 
and  Austria  were  again  separated,  and  Austria,  with 
its  indefinite  mission  of  extension  over  so  many  lands, 
including  Bohemia  itself,  passed  to  a  house  sprung  from 
a  distant  part  of  Germany. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  European  beginnings  of  hoom  of 
the  second  House  of  Austria,  the  house  whose  name         *^" 
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Duke  of 
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Scattered 
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of  the 
Hooite  of 
Habsburg. 


seems  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
name  of  Austria,  though  the  spot  from  which  that  house 
drew  its  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  pos- 
session.    This  is  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Habsburg. 
They  took  this  name  from  their  castle  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Aar,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Aargau,  in  that  southern  Swabian  land  where  the  Old 
League  of  High  Germany  was  presently  to  arise,  and 
so  greatly  to  extend  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of 
Habsburg.     By  an  union  of  the  lands  of  Habsburg 
with  those  of  the  Counts  of  Kyburg  and  Lenzburg^  a 
considerable,  though  straggling,  dominion  was  formed. 
It  stretched  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  and  lakes, 
taking  in  Luzem,  and  forming  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  free  city  of  Zurich.    Besides  these  lands,  the  same 
house  also  held  Upper  EIsom  with  the  title  of  Land- 
grave, a  dominion  separated  from  the  other  Swabian 
lands  of  the  House  by  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of 
Basel.     The  lord  of  this  great  Swabian  dominion,  the 
famous  Rudolf,  being  chosen  to  the  German  crown, 
and  having  broken  the  power  of  Ottokar,  bestowed  the 
duchies  of  Austria  and  St}Tia  on  his  son  Albert,  after- 
wards King.     Carinthia  at  first  formed  part  of  the  same 
grant;  but  it  was  presently  granted  to  Meinhard  Count 
of  Gorz  and  Tyrol.     Gorz  passed  to  another  branch  of 
the  house  of  its  own  Coimts.    Three  powers  were  thus 
formed  in  these  regions,  the  duchies  of  Austria  and 
Styria,  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  with   the  county  of 
Tyrol,  and  the  county  of  Gorz. 

Thus  under  Albert  the  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg  were  large,  but  widely  scattered.  The  two 
newly  acquired  eastern  duchies  not  only  gave  its  princes 
their  highest  titles,  but  they  formed  a  compact  ter- 
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ritory,  well  suited  for  extension  northward  and  south-  chap. 

...  VIII. 

ward.     But  among  the  outlying  Swabian  territories,  — ^-—^ 


though  some  parts  remained  to  the  Austrian  House 
down  to  the  end  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  tendency  Fauing  off 
was  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  part  off  altogether  \^^^ 
from  Germany.  In  the  lands  south  of  the  Khine  this 
happened  through  union  with  the  Confederates ;  in  the 
Alsatian  lands  it  happened  at  a  later  stage  through 
French  annexation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no  longer  needful  to  connexion 

of  Austria 

explain  that  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  House  of  Habs-  with  the 
burg  or  Austria  had  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
German  Kingdom  and  Eoman  Empire  of  which  they 
were  fiefs,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  its 
fiefs.    They  were  further  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
accident  that,  from  Kudolf  onwards,  many  princes  of 
that  house  were  chosen  Kings,  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  onwards,  all  the  Kings  were 
chosen  from  that  house  and  from  the  house  into  which 
it  merged  by  female  succession.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  explain  that  every  Em- 
peror was  not  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  every  Duke  of 
Austria  was  not  Emperor.     But  it  may  be  needful  to 
explain  that  every  Duke  of  Austria  was  not  master  of 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.    The  di-  Diviaons 
visions,  the  reunions,  the  joint  reigns,  which  are  common  Austrian 
to  the  House  of  Austria  with  other  German  princely    ^""®°^ 
houses,  become  at  once  more  important  and  more  puz- 
zling in  the  case  of  a  house  which  gradually  came  to 
stand  above  all  the  others  in  European  rank.     The 
caution  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  the  Swabian 
lands,  as  the  history  of  the  Confederates  is  liable  to  be 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  every  Duke  of  Austria  who 
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CHAP,     appears  there  is  taken  for  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 

' — '  Austrian  dominions.     It  is  needless  to  go  here  through 

all  these  shiftings  between  princes  of  the  same  house. 
Through  all  changes  the  unity  of  the  house  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  maintained,  even  while  they  were  parted  out 
or  held  in  common  by  different  members  of  the  house. 
But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
Dukes  of  Austria  who  figure  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land were  rather  Landgraves  of  Elsass  or  Counts  of 
Tyrol  than  Dukes  of  Austria  in  any  practical  sense. 

The   fourteenth   and    fifteenth    centuries   may   be 
defined  as  a  time  during  which  the  Austrian  House  on 
the  whole  steadily  advanced  in  the  Eastern  part  of  its 
,  dominions  and  steadily  fell  back  in  the  Western.     But 
Acquisi-     iu  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  an  acquisition 
carinihia     wos  made  which,  without  making  them  absolutely  con- 
1885.'    '    tinuous,  brought  them  into  something  more  like  geo- 
graphical connexion  with  one  another.     This  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia  and  County  of 
Tyroly  the  latter   of  which   lands    lay    conveniently 
Extent  of    between  the  Eastern  and  Western  dominions  of  the  house, 
trian  terri-   Thesc  uow  strctchcd  continuously  from  the  Bohemian 

tory. 

frontier  to  Istria,  and  they  threw  out,  in  the  form  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands,  a  sciittered,  but  nearly 
continuous,  territory  stretching  to  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  county  of  Burgundy.  The  Austrian 
possessions  now  touched  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dal- 
matian Archipelago.  Somewhat  later  they  reached 
commen-     the  main  Hadriatic  itself,  when  the  city  of  Trieste^ 

dation  of  ,  , 

Trieatc,  hithcrto  disputcd  between  the  commonwealth  of  Venice 
and  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  commended  itself  to 
the  Austrian  Duke  Leopold  as  its  lord.     This  is  the 
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same  Leopold  who  foiir  years  later  fell  at  Sempach.     chap. 
By  this  time  the  Swabian  possessions  had  been  increased  ' — '-— ' 
north  of  the  Ehine,  while  south  of  the  Khine  the 
Austrian  dominion  was  steadily  giving  way.    The  Con- 
federates and  their  several  cantons  advanced  in  every 
way,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  till,  after  the  loss  of 
Thurgau.  the  House  of  Austria  kept   nothing   south  Lo«of 
of  the  Rhine  except  the  towns  known  as  the   Wald-  im^*"' 
stddie. 

By  this  time  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  house 
had  taken  a  more  lasting  shape.  One  branch  reigned 
in  Austria,  another  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  a  third  in 
Tyrol  and  the  other  western  lands.  At  this  time  begins 
the  unbroken  series  of  Austrian  elections  to  the  German 
and  Imperial  crowns.  The  first  was  Albert  the  Second,  Albert  the 
Duke  of  Austria.     Then  Frederick  the  Third,  the  first  kincj,  lisr- 

1440. 

Emperor  of  the  House,  united  the  Austrian  and  Carin-  Frederick 

'^  '  ^  ^  the  Third, 

thian  duchies,  and  raised  Austria  to  the  unique  rank  of  king,i440; 

^  Emperor, 

an  Archduchy.     Meanwhile,  Siegmund  Count  of  Tyrol  Arehduke 
held  the  western  lands,  and  appears  as  Duke  of  Austria  h.^"*^*** 
in   Confederate   and   Burgundian  history.      He  there  cSof^' 
figures  as  the  prince  who  lost  Thurgau  to  the  Confede-  i429llif^! 
rates  and  who  mortgaged  his  Alsatian  lands  to  Charles 
the  Bold,     In  Maximilian  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Maxi- 
house  of  Austria  were  united.     But  by  this  time  the  King  of  the 
affairs  of  the  purely  German  lands  which  had  hitherto  i486 ; 

,  ,  Archduke, 

formed  the  possessions  of  the  Austrian  house  had  beffim  1493 ; 

*  ^  Count  of 

to  be  mixed  up  with  the  succession  to  lands  and  kinff-  Tyrol.  1496; 

^  ^      tmperor- 

doms  beyond  the  Empire,  and  with  lands  which,  though  ^^h  ^?^- 

•^  r       '  '  o       Beginning 

technically  within  the  Empire,  had  a  distinct  being  of  i'i"h  ^^n^g 
their  own.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Emp"^^*** 
house   of  Austria,   hitherto   simply  one  of  the  chief 
German  princely  houses,  put  on  two  special  characters. 
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CHAP.  It  became,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  the  house  which 
' — * — '  exclusively  supphed  kings  and  Emperors  to  Germany 
aion  of        and  the  Empire.  And  it  became,  by  virtue  of  its  heredi- 

Austrian  '-  ... 

^fcsand  tary  posscssious  rather  than  of  its  Imperial  position, 
one  of  the  chief  European  powers.  For  a  while  the 
greatest  of  European  powers,  it  has  remained  a  great 
European  power  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  special  feature  in  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Austria  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  is  its  con- 
nexion— a  connexion  more  or  less  broken,  but  still  con- 
stantly recurring  till  in  the  end  it  becomes  fully  perma- 
Union  with  ucut — ^with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  within  the  Empire 
mnd  Hun-    and  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungar}'  beyond  its  bounds. 

gary. 

These  possessions  have  given  the  Austrian  power  its 
special  character,  that  of  a  power  formed  by  the  union 
under  one  prince  of  several  wholly  distinct  nations 
or  parts  of  nations  which  have  no  tie  beyond  that 
union.  The  Austrian  princes,  originally  purely  Ger- 
man, equally  in  their  Swabian  and  in  their  Austrian 
possessions,  had  already,  by  the  extension  of  their 
power  to  the  south,  obtained  some  Slavonic  and  some 
Italian-spe&king  subjects.  Still,  as  a  power,  they  were 
purely  German.  But  in  the  period  which  begins  in 
the  fifteenth  and  goes  on  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  shall  see  them  gradually  gathering  together,  some- 
times gaining,  sometimes  losing — gaining  and  losing  by 
Various  ac-  Gvcry  proccss,  warlike  and  peaceful,  by  which  territory 
of  AusSuu  can  be  gained  or  lost — a  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  counties,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Europe  from 
Flanders  to  Transsilvania.  But  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  which,  above 
all  others,  gave  the  House  of  Austria  its  special  position 
as  a  middle  power,  a  power  belonging  at  once  to  the 
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system  of  Western  and  to  the  system  of  Eastern  Europe,  chap. 
Among  the  endless  shiftings  of  the  states  which  have 
been  massed  together  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg,  that  house  has  more  than  once  been  at  the 
same  moment  the  neighbour  of  the  Gaul  and  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  Turk ;  and  it  has  sometimes  found  Gaul  and 
Turk  arrayed  together  against  it.  Add  to  all  this  that, 
though  the  connexion  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  Empire  was  a  purely  personal  one,  renewed  in 
each  generation  by  a  special  election,  still  the  fact  that 
so  many  kings  of  Hungary  and  archdukes  of  Austria 
were  chosen  Emperors  one  after  another,  caused  the 
house  itself,  after  the  Empire  was  abolished,  to  look 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Uke  a  continuation  of  the  power 
which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  peculiar  position  of 
the  Austrian  house  could  hardly  have  been  obtained 
by  a  mere  union  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  the  other  states 
under  princes  none  of  whom  were  raised  to  Imperial 
rank.  Nor  could  it  have  been  obtamed  by  a  series  of 
mere  dukes  of  Austria,  even  though  they  had  been  chosen 
Emperors  from  generation  to  generation.  It  was  through 
the  accidental  union  under  one  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of 
states  which  had  no  natural  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  through  the  further  accident  that  the  Empire 
itself  seemed  to  become  a  .possession  of  the  House, 
that  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  its  representative  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  have  won  their  unique  position 
among  European  powers. 

The  first  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  a  coming  union 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  and 
the  Austrian  duchy  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days 
of  Ottokar.  A  Bohemian  king  had  then  held  the  Austrian 
duchy,  while  a  Hungarian  king  had  for  a  moment  occu- 
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Bndolf,  sou 
of  Albert, 
Ring  of 
Bohemia, 
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King  of 

Hungary*, 
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King  of  the 
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1414; 

King  of 

Bohemia, 

1419; 

Emperor, 

148a. 


Wladislaus 
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Duke  of 
Aufitria, 
1440-1457 ; 
King  of 
Hungary 
and  Bo- 
hemia, 
1458-1457. 


pied  part  of  Styria.  But  the  later  form  which  the  union 
was  to  take  was  not  that  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  Hunga- 
rian reigning  over  Austria,  but  that  of  the  Austrian 
reigning  over  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  duchy  was 
not  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  kingdoms ;  but  both 
kingdoms  were  in  course  of  time  to  be  added  to  the 
duchy.  The  growth  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as 
kingdoms  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  have  now 
to  deal  only  with  their  relations  to  the  Austrian  House. 
For  a  moment,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
Austrian  prince,  son  of  the  first  Austrian  King  of  Ger- 
many, was  actually  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
But  this  connexion  was  only  momentary.  The  first 
beginnings  of  anything  like  a  more  permanent  con- 
nexion begin  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.  The 
second  Austrian  King  of  Germany  wore  both  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Bohemian  crowns  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  and  King 
Siegmund.  The  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  various 
crowns  are  now  beginning.  Siegmund  was  the  third 
King  of  Bohemia  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany, 
the  second  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Empire. 
Under  his  son-in-law,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria 
were  for  a  moment  united  with  the  German  crown ; 
in  the  next  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  the  lasting 
connexion  between  Austria  and  the  Empire.  But  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  parted  again.  One 
Austrian  King,  the  son  of  Albert,  reigned  at  least  nomi- 
nally over  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  over  the  special 
Austrian  duchy.  But  the  final  union  did  not  come  for 
another  eighty  years.  The  Turk  was  now  threatening 
and  conquering.  At  Mohacz  Lewis,  king  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  fell  before  the  invaders.  His  Bohemian 
kingdom  passed  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  from  that 
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day  to  this,  unless  we  except  the  momentary  choice  of    chap. 


the  Winter  King,  the  Palatine  Frederick,  the  Bohemian  ^ 

.  ,  Ferdinand, 

crown  has  always  stayed  in  the  House  of  Austria,    And  Archduke 

^  •'    ^  of  AuBtria,  . 

for  many  generations  it  has  been  worn  by  the  actual  loijjKing 
sovereign  of  the  Austrian  archduchy.  JJJ|^  ^^' 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  of  5^^.^^^* 
greater  importance.     It  at  once  put  the  Austrian  House  En/piror- 
into  a  wholly  new  position ;  it  gave  it  its  new  later  p^^^nt 
character  of  a  middle  state  between  Eastern  and  West-  Sihwnu. 
ern  Europe.     The  duchy  had  begun  as  a  mark  against  Effecuof 
the   Turanian  and  heathen  invaders  of  earher  times.  withHun- 
Those  Turanian  and  heathen  invaders  had  long  before 
settled  down  into  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  they  had  lat- 
terly become  the  foremost  champions  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turanian  and  Mahometan  invaders  who  had 
seized  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.     With  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  main  duty  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottoman,  Miadon 
passed  to  the  Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  the  Austrian  Turk. 
House.     But  for  a  long  time  Hungary  was  a  most 
imperfect  and  precarious  possession   of  its  Austrian  The  aim- 

trian  kiogt 

Kings.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  ^  H"*^- 

election  of  Ferdinand,  his  rule  and  that  of  his  successors 

was  disputed  and  partial.     They  had  from  the  very  i526-i699. 

beginning  to   strive   against    rival   kings,   while    the 

greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lands  attached 

to   the   crown  was  either  held  by  the  Turk  himself 

or  by  princes  who  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their 

superior  lord.     These  strictly  Hungarian  affairs,  as  well 

as  the  changes  on  the  frontier  towards  the  Turk,  will 

be  spoken  of  elsewhere.     It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 

century  that  the  Austrian  Kings  were  in  full  posses-  Peace  of 

sion    of  the  whole  Hungarian   kingdom  and   all  its  wiSri7i«. 

dependencies. 
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Meanwhile  the  Austrian  power  had  been  making 
advances  in  other  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Austrian  possessions  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Hadriatic  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  county  of  Gorz^  which  carried  with  it  the  fallen 
city  of  Aquileia.  A  more  direct  path  towards  Italian 
dominion  was  thus  opened.  The  wars  of  the  League 
of  Cambray  made  no  permanent  addition  to  Austrian 
dominion  in  this  quarter ;  but  the  master  of  Trieste  and 
Aquileia,  whose  territory  cut  off  Venice  from  her  Istrian 
possessions,  might  already  almost  pass  for  an  Italian 
sovereign.  Under  Charles  the  Fifth  the  House  of 
Austria  became,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  of  a  vast 
ItaUan  dominion.  But  after  him  it  passed  away  ahke 
from  the  Empire  and  the  German  branch  of  the  house, 
to  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Austrian  Kings  of 
Spain.  It  was  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  that  either  an  Empe- 
ror or  a  reigning  archduke  again  obtained  any  territory 
within  the  acknowledged  bounds  of  Italy.  The  fluctu- 
ations of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  from  the  acquisition  of 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  down  to  our  own  day,  have  been 
already  told  in  the  Italian  section.  Lombardy  and 
Venetia  are  now  again  Italian ;  but  Austria  still  keeps 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  great  gulf.  She  still  keeps 
Gorz  and  Aquileia,  Trieste  and  all  Istria,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dangerous  way  which  her  frontier  still  stretches 
on  Italian  ground  in  the  land  of  Trent  and  Roveredo. 

These  last  named  possessions  still  abide  as  traces  of  the 
Austrian  advance  in  these  regions,  and  its  fluctuations 
there  have  been  among  the  most  important  facts  of 
modem  history.  Another  series  of  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  of  Europe  have  altogether  passed 
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away.     The  great  Biirgundian  inheritance  passed  to    chap. 
the  House  of  Austria.     But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  — ■ — ' 
in  the  persons  of  MaximiKan  and  Phihp,  that  it  was  in  any 
way  united  to  the  actual  Austrian  Archduchy.     After 
Charies  the  Fifth  the  Burgundian  possessions  passed,  like 
those  in  Italy,  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House,  and, 
just  as  in  Italy,  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that 
actual  Emperors  or  archdukes  again  reigned  over  a  part  The  au»- 
of  the  Netherlands.     Before  this  time  the  Alsatian  do-  Nether- 
minion  of  Austria  had  passed  away  to  France,  and  the  L^^^^f 
remnant  of  her  Swabian  possessions  passed  away,  as  we  ^^*^* 
have   seen,  in  the    days  of  general   confusion.     The 
changes  of  her  territory  in  Germany  during  that  period 
have  been  already  spoken  of.  Her  acquisitions  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  come  more  fully  elsewhere ;  but  a  word  must 
be  given  to  them  here.    Looking  at  the  House  of  Austria 
simply  as  a  power,  without  reference  to  the  German 
or  non-German  character  of  its  dominions,  the  loss  of 
Silesia  may  be  looked  on  as  counterbalanced  by  the  r^of 
territory  gained  from  Poland  at  the  first  and  third  par-  1740. 

•^   °  .  .  .  ^  Final  parti- 

titions.     The  first  partition  gave  the  Austrian  House  tionof 
a  territory  of  which  the  greater  part  was  originally  i'72. 
Russian  rather  than  Polish,  and  in  which  the  old  Eussian 
names  of  Halicz  and  Vladimir  were  strangely  softened 
into  a  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.    The  third  Gtiicia  and 
partition  added  Cracow  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Third  parti'- 

tion,  1795. 

strictly  Pohsh  territory.    These  last  passed  away,  first  to  New- 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  then  to  the  restored  King- 
dom of  Poland.     But  Galicia  has  been  kept,  and  it  has 
been  increased  in  our  day  by  the  seizure  of  the  repu-  Annexa- 
blic  of  Cracow.     These  lands  lie  to  the  north  of  the  craow, 

1846. 

Hungarian  kingdom.     Parted  from  them  by  the  whole 
extent  of  that  kingdom,  and  adjoining  that  kingdom  at 
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CHAP,     its  south-west  corner  lie  the  coast  lands  of  Austria  on 

VIII. 

^- — '-— '  the  Hadriatic.     By  the  Peace  of  Cainpoformio,  Austria 
Diimatu,    took  Dalmatia  strictly  so  called,  and  the  other  Venetian 

1797. 

Recovered,  possessious  as  far  south  as  Budua.    These  lands,  lost  in 
the  wars  with  France,  were  won  again  at  the  Peace, 
iu«au,      with  the  addition  of  Raqusa  and  its  territory. 

1814.  "^ 

This  account  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  power 
which  has  gained  and  lost  in  so  many  quarters  is 
necessary  somewhat  piecemeal.  It  may  be  well  then 
to  end  this  section  with  a  picture  of  the  Austrian  power 
at  it  stood  at  several  points  of  the  history  of  the  last 
century  and  a  hal^  leaving  the  fluctuating  frontier 
towards  the  Turk  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  survey  of  the 
more  strictly  Eastern  lands. 
Reign  of  We  will  begin  at  a  date  when  we  come  across  a 

ThereM,  sovcrcigu  whosc  positiou  is  often  strangely  misunder- 
stood, the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa — Queen  in  her 
own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Empress  by  the 
election  of  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  The 
Her  here-  Prafimatic  Sanction  of  her  father  Charles  the  Sixth 
dominionB.  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions.  That 
is,  it  made  her  heiress,  within  the  Empire,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  with  its  dependencies  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia — of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  with  the  duchies, 
counties,  and  lordships  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
Tyrol,  Gorz,  and  Trieste — of  Constanz  and  a  few  other 
outlying  Swabian  points — as  also  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  lands  which  it  needs  some 
stretch,  whether  of  memory  or  of  legal  fiction,  to  look 
on  as  being  then  in  any  sense  lands  of  the  Empire. 
Altogether  beyond  the  Empire,  it  gave  her  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  with  its  dependent  lands  of  Croatia, 
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Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania  or  Siebenbiirgen.  These  chap. 
hereditary  dominions,  lessened  by  the  loss  of  Silesia,  - — r-^ 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Galicia,  she  handed  on  to 
their  later  Kings  and  Archdukes.  Her  marriage  trans- 
ferred those  hereditary  dominions,  it  indirectly  trans- 
ferring the  Empire  itself,  to  a  new  family,  the  House 
of  Lorraine.  The  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis, 
who  had  exchanged  his  duchy  of  Lorraine  for  that  of 
Tuscany,  was  in  truth  the  first  Lotharingian  Emperor. 
After  him  came  three  Emperors  of  his*  house,  under 
the  third  of  whom  the  succession  of  Augustus  and 
Charles  came  to  an  end. 

We  may  take  another  view  of  the- Austrian  territory  Austniui 
at  the  moment  when  the  Frendi  power  in  Germany  was  in Tiii?^ 
at  its  height.  The  Soman  Empire  and  the  German  king- 
dom had  now  come  to  an  end  ;  but  their  last  sovereign 
stiU,  with  whatever  meaning,  called  himself  Emperor  of 
his  archduchy,  though  without  dropping  his  proper  title 
of  Archduke.  From  this  time  the  word  Austria  was  xewu^^of 
used,  commonly  but  inaccurately,  to  take  in  all  the  jUlrla^ 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  And,  as  all  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  now  geogra- 
phically continuous,  it  became  more  natural  to  speak  of 
them  by  a  single  name  than  it  had  been  when  the  domin- 
ions of  that  house  in  Italy  and  the  Netlierlands  lay  apart 
from  the  great  mass  of  Austrian  territory.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  the  Empire  had  come  to  an  end  and  when 
the  German  Confederation  had  not  yet  been  formed, 
there  w^as  no  distinction  between  German  and  non- 
German  lands.  The  *  Empire'  of  Francis  the  Second 
or  First,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Buonaparte's  greatest 
power,  had,  as  compared  with  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Maria  Theresa,  gone  through  these  clianges.     Tyrol 
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and  the  Swabian  lands  had  passed  to  other  German 
princes;  Salzburg  had  been  won  and  lost  again.  In 
Italy  the  Venetian  possessions  had  been  won  and  lost, 
and  they,  together  with  the  older  Italian  possessions  of 
Austria,  had  passed  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy. 
France  in  her  own  name  had  encroached  on  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  at  two  ends.  She  had  absorbed  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  at  one  corner,  the  newly  won 
territory  of  Dalmatia  at  another.  This  last  territory, 
with  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  with  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  received,  on  pass- 
ing to  France,  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces. 
Illyrian  they  were  in  the  widest  and  most  purely 
geographical  sense  of  that  name.  But  this  use  of 
the  Illyrian  name  was  confusing  and  misleading,  as 
tending  to  put  out  of  sight  that  the  true  representatives 
of  the  old  Illyrian  race  dwell  to  the  south,  not  only  of 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  but  of  Dalmatia  itsel£  The 
loss  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  this  quarter  brought 
back  the  new  Austrian  'Empire'  to  the  condition  of  the 
original  Austrian  duchy.  It  became  a  wholly  inland 
dominion,  without  an  inch  of  sea- coast  anjnvhere. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Austria  won  back  her 
lost  Italian  and  Dalmatian  territory,  and  so  much  of 
her  lost  German  territory  as  was  geographically  con- 
tinuouij.  Released  from  her  inland  pnson,  provided 
again  with  a  great  sea-board  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  she  now  refused  to  Eagusa  the  restoration 
of  her  freedom,  and  filched  from  Montenegro  her  hard- 
won  haven  of  Cattaro.  The  recovered  lands  formed, 
in  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Austrian  possessions, 
the  kingdoms  of  Lorabardy  and  Venice,  of  Illyria, 
and  of  Dalmatia.     The  last  was  an  ancient  title  of  the 
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Hungarian  crown.     The  Kingdom  of  Ulyria  was  a     chap. 
continuation  of  the  affected  nomenclature  which  had  ^ — • — ' 


been  bestowed  on  the  lands  which  formed  it  under  their 
French  occupation.  We  have  already  traced  the  driving 
out  of  the  Austrian  power  firom  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
its  momentary  joint  possession  in  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg.    The  only  other  actual  change  of  frontier  cracow, 
has  been  the  annexation  of  the  inland  commonwealth 
of  Cracow,  to  match  the  annexation  of  the  sea-faring 
commonwealth  of  Ragusa.     The  movement  of  1848 
separated  Hungary  for  a  moment  from  the  Austrian  separttion 
power.     Won  back,  partly  by  Eussian  help,  partly  by  guy^iMS. 
the  arms  of  her  own  Slavonic  subjects,  the  Magyar  king-  Recovery  of 
dom  remained  crushed  till  Austria  was  shut  out  alike  iwSf*^' 
from  Gennany  and  from  Italy.   Then  arose  the  present 
system,  the  so  called  dualism^  the   theory  of  which 
is  that  the  *Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy '  consists  of  Austro- 
two  states  under  a  common  sovereign.     By  an  odd  moSS^^ 

1867. 

turning  about  of  meanings,  Austria,  once  really  the 
Oesten^eich^  the  Eastern  land,  of  Germany,  has  become 
in  truth  the  Western  land,  the  Neustina^  of  the 
new  arrangement  With  the  Hungarian  kingdom  are 
grouped  the  principality  of  Transsilvania  and  the  king- 
doms of  Slavonia  and  Croatia.  The  Austrian  state  is 
made  up  of  Austria  itself — the  archduchy  with  the 
addition  of  Salzburg — the  duchy  of  Styria^  the  county 
of  Tyrol^  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia^  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
rneria^  Illyria^  and  Dalmatia  with  Bagusa  and  Cattaro. 
These  last  lands  are  not  continuous.     Thus  two  states  Modem 

.  AustrU. 

are  formed.     In  one  the  dominant  Gennan  duchy  has 
Slavonic  lands  on  each  side  of  it,  and  an  Italian  fringe 
on  its  coast.     In  the  other  state,  the  ruling  Mag}'ar  Modem 
holds  also  among  the  subjects  of  his  crown  the  Slave,  ^^"^^^^ 

Y  2 
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CHAP,    the    Eouman,  and    the  outlying    Saxon   of   Sieben- 
' — ,-1-^  biirgen.     Add  to  this  that  the  latest  arrangements  of 


all  have  added  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  under  the 
diplomatic  phrase  of  'administration/  the  Slavonic 
Heizegoyi-  lauds  of  Hcrzegovina  and  Bosnia^  while  the  kingdom 
■ndspizza,  of  Dalmatia  is  increased  by  the  harbour  of  Spizza, 
A  power  like  this,  which  rests  on  no  national  basis,  but 
which  has  been  simply  patched  together  during  a 
space  of  six  hundred  years  by  this  and  that  grant,  this 
and  that  marriage,  this  and  that  treaty,  is  surely  an 
anachronism  on  the  face  of  modern  Europe.  Germany 
and  Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers.  Austria, 
changed  from  the  Austria  of  Germany  into  the 
Neustria  of  Hungary,  is  simply  a  name  without  a 
meaning. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
states  and  powers  which  were  formed  by  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  falling  away,  and  in  some  cases  uniting  them- 
selves with  lands  beyond  the  Empire.  They  have  all 
to  some  extent  kept  a  common  history  down  to  our 
own  time.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  another  land  which 
parted  off  from  the  Empire  in  like  manner,  but  which 
parted  off  so  early  as  to  become  a  wliolly  separate  and 
rival  land,  with  an  altogether  independent  history  of  its 
own. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OP   FRANCE. 


The  process  by  which  a  great  power  grew  up  to  the  origin  and. 
west  of  the  Western  Empire  has  something  in  common  France, 
with  the  process  by  which  the  powers  spoken  of  in  the 
later  sections  of  the  last  Chapter  split  off  from  the 
Western  Empire,  As  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and 
the  United  Provinces,  so  in  the  case  of  France,  a  land 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  the 
Great  became  independent  of  his  successors.  As  in  the 
case  of  Austria  to  the  east,  so  in  the  case  of  France  to  ^^^p^* 

'  son  with 

the  west,  a  duchy  of  the  old  Empire  grew  into    a  ^^^^^ 
power  distinct  from  the  Empire,  and  tried  to  attach 
to  itself  the  old  Imperial  titles  and  traditions.     But 
there  is  more  than  one  point  of  difference  between  the  JJt^^of 
two  cases.    As  a  matter  of  geography,  the  power  of  the  ^i®  ^JJ^ 
Austrian  house  has  for  some  centuries  largely  rested  J^i^*^!* 
on  the  possession  of  dominions  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  while  it  has  been  only  for 
a   moment,   and  that  chiefly  by   the  annexation   of 
territory  from  Austria   itself,  that   France  has  ever 
held  any  European  possessions  beyond  the  Carolingian 
frontier.^     But  the  true  difference  lies  in  the  date  and  P^f!!;^"?? 

in  tba  pro- 

circumstances  of  the  separation.     The  Swabian,  Lothar-  ^an[tion. 
ingian,  Frisian,  and  Austrian  lands  which  gradually 

'  Namely  in  the  lUjrian  Proyinces  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
See  above,  p.  322. 
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CHAP,    split  off  from  the  Empire  to  form  distinct  states  split  off 
^- — r^ — '  after  the  Empire  had  been  finally  annexed  to  the  crown 


The  other    of  Germany,  indeed  after  Germany  and  the  Empire  had 
offmfterthe  comc  to  mean  nearly  the  same  thing.     But  France  can 

Empire  has  ,  , 

become       hardlv  be   said    to  have  spUt   off  from  the  German 

German. 

kingdom  or  from  the  Empire  itself.  The  first  prince 
of  the  Western  Francia  who  bore  the  kingly  title  was 
indeed  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  East-Franks.^  But  no 
lasting  relation,  such  as  afterwards  bound  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  to  its  head,  sprang  out  of  his  homage. 
Again  from  887  to  963  the  Imperial  dignity  was  not 
finally  attached  to  any  one  kingdom.  It  fluctuated 
between  Germany  and  Italy ;  it  might  have  passed  to 
Burgundy ;  it  might  have  passed  to  Karolingia,  as  it 
had  once  already  done  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
The  Em-     Bald.     The  truer  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  to  say 

pire  divided  .  .  .  . 

{nto  four     that  in  887  the  Empire  spUt  up  into  four  kingdoms,  of 
ofwhich      which    three   came  together  again,  and  formed    the 

three  are  o  o        ' 

^?j^  Empire  in  a  new  shape.  The  fourth  kingdom  remained 
separate ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from 
the  Empire,  but  its  separation  hindered  the  fiiU  recon- 
struction of  the  Empire.  It  has  had  a  distinct  history, 
a  history  which  made  it  the  special  rival  of  the 
Empire.  This  was  Karolingia^  the  kingdom  of  the 
West-Franks,  to   which,  through    the  results    of  the 

KaroUngia  chaugc  of  dyuasty  in  987,  the  name  of  France  gra- 

receivesthe     in  ,      i  i«     i 

name  of      dually  camc  to  be  applied. 

But   there   is  yet  another  distinction   of  greater 

Fiance  a     practical  importance.     France  was  so  early  detached 

weUaaa     from  the  rest  of  the  elder  Frankish  dominions  that  it 

was  able  to  form  from  the  first  a  nation  as  well  as  a 

power.     Its  separation  happened  at  the  time  when  the 

*  See  above,  p.  139. 


united, 
while  one 
reraains 
distincL 
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European  nations  were  forming.  The  other  powers  chap. 
did  not  split  off  till  long  after  those  nations  were  ^ — ^ — ' 
formed,  and  they  did  not  in  any"  strict  sense  form 
nations.  But  France  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Its  history  is  therefore  different  from  the  history  of 
Austria,  of  Burgundy,  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Italy. 
As  a  state  which  had  become  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Empire,  which  was  commonly  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
the  Empire,  which  largely  grew  at  the  expense  of  the 
Empire,  above  all,  as  a  state  which  won  for  itself  a 
most  distinct  national  being,  France  fully  deserves  a 
chapter,  and  not  a  mere  section.  Still  that  chapter  is 
in  some  sort  an  appendage  to  that  whicli  deals  with  the 
Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West.  It  naturally  follows 
on  our  survey  of  those  kingdoms,  before  we  go  on 
further  to  deal  with  the  European  powers  which  arose 
out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 

We  left  Karolinffia  or  the  Western  Kingdom  at  Extent  of 

°  .  the  royal 

that  point  where  the  modern  French  state  took  its  real  domain  at 

^  ^    ^  ^  the  accesi- 

beginning  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Paris,  won  of  the 
Their  duchy  of  France  had  since  its  foundation  been  ^g^ 
cut  short  by  the  great  grant  of  Normandy,  and  by  the 
practical  independence  which  had  been  won  by  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  Maine^  and  Chartres.  By  their  election 
to  the  kingdom  the  Dukes  of  the  French  added  to 
their  duchy  the  small  territory  which  up  to  that  time 
had  still  been  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  West- 
Frankish  Kings  at  Laon.  And,  with  the  crown  and  the 
immediate  territory  of  those  kings,  the  French  kings 
at  Paris  also  inherited  their  claim  to  superiority  over 
all  the  states  which  had  arisen  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  Kingdom.     But  the  name  France^  as  it  was  Definition 
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CFJAP.     used  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing,  means 


* — - — '  only  the  immediate  territory  of  the  King.     The  use  of 

of  the  word     .  -i         •  i  •  r     i 

Frunce.  the  name-spreads  with  every  increase  of  that  temtory, 

oflm.wUi*  whether  that  increase  was  made  by  the  incorporation 

5?  Hef  "of*"^  of  a  fief  or  by  the  annexation  of  territory  wholly  foreign 

crown  and  to  the  kiiigdom.     Thcsc  two  processes  must  be  care- 

ttigether  fullv  distinguished.    Both  went  on  side  by  side  for  some 

beyond  the  ''       .  °  .  .  "^ 

kingdom,  ccnturics ;  but  the  incorporation  of  the  vassal  states 
naturally  began  before  the  annexation  of  altogether 
foreign  territory. 

f«lda*r*  Among  the  fiefs  which  were   gradually  annexed 

gradations,  g^  distiuctiou  must  bc  druwu  between  the  great  princes 
who  were  really  national  chiefs  owing  an  external 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  and  the  lesser  counts 
whose  dominions  had  been  cut  off  from  the  ori- 
ginal duchy  of  France.  And  a  distinction  must  be 
again  drawn  between  these  last  and  the  immediate 
tenants  of  the  Crown  within  its  own  domains,  vassals 

The  preat  of  the  Dukc  as  wcll  as  of  the  King.  To  the  first  class 
belong  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Btirgundy^  Aquitaine, 
Toulouse^  and  Flanders;  to  the  second  the  Counts  of 

siKfciaicha-  Anjou^  Chartrcs^  and  C/iampagne.     Historically,  Nor- 

Normandy,  j^iandy  bclougs  to  the  second  class,  as  the  original 
grant  to  Eolf  was  undoubtedly  cut  off  from  the  French 
duchy.  But  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  Noraian 
duchy  made  it  a  truly  national  state,  owing  to  the 

Britauny.  Frcuch  crowu  the  merest  external  homage.  Britanny^ 
yet  more  distinct  in  every  way,  was  held  to  owe  its 

j^wi^^^^'^  immediate  homage  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  The 
so-called  Twelve  Peers  of  France  seem  to  have  been 
devised  by  Philip  Augustus  out  of  tlie  romances  of 
Charlemagne  ;  but  the  selection  shows  who  were  looked 
on  as  the  greatest  vassals  of  the  crown  in  his  day.    The 
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six  lay  peers  were  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,     chap. 


and  Aquitaine,  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  ' — • — ' 
Champagne.    This  last  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  Cham- 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  sovereign.    His 
dominions  were  French  in  a  sense  in  which  Normandy 
or  Aquitaine  could  not  be  called  French.      The  six 
ecclesiastical  peers   offer  a  marked   contrast   to    the 
ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  Empire.      The  German  Different 
bishops  became  princes,  holding  directly  of  the  Empire,  the  Bishops 
But  the  bishops  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  ero«nd 
vassals   of  the  French    crown  were   the   subjects  of  >"ngdom. 
their  immediate  sovereigns.    The  Archbishop  of  Eouen 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  stood  in  no  relation 
to  the  King  of  the  French.    The  ecclesiastical  peerage 
of  France  consisted  only  of  certain  bishops  who  were 
immediate  vassals  of  the  King  in  his  character  of  King, 
among  whom  was  only  one  prelate  of  the  first  rank, 
the  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheims.    The  others  were 
the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of  Langres  and  Laon^  and  the 
Bishops  and  Counts  of  Beauvais,  Noyon^  and  Chdlons. 
As  the  bishops  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories had  no  claim  to  rank  as  peers  of  the  kingdom, 
neither  had  those  prelates  who  were  actually  within 
the  King's  immediate  territory,  vassals  therefore  of  the 
Duke  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the  King.     Thus  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  his  metropolitan  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens  had  no  place  among  the  twelve  peers. 


tfj- 


§  1.  Incorporation  of  the  Vassal  States.  ^ 

1 

At  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  dynasty,  the  royal  4 

domain  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Isle  of 
France,  the  territory  to  which  the  old  name  specially 
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Touraine 
united 
1044. 

Maine. 


clung,  the  greater  part  of  the  later  government  of  Or- 
leans^  besides  some  outlying  fiefs  holding  immediately 
of  the  King.  Within  this  territory  the  counties  of 
Clermont,  Dreux,  Moulins,  Valok,  and  Gatinois,  are 
of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  Two  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Gaul,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  flowed  through 
the  royal  dominions  ;  but  the  King  was  wholly  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  the  great  feudatories  who  commanded 
the  lower  course  of  the  rivers.  The  coast  of  the  chan- 
nel was  held  by  the  princes  of  Britanny,  Normandy, 
and  Flanders,  and  the  smaller  county  of  Ponthieu^ 
which  lay  between  Normandy  and  Flanders  and  fluc- 
tuated in  its  homage  between  tlie  two.  The  ocean 
coast  was  held  by  the  rulers  of  Britanny,  of  Poitou 
and  Aquitaine  united  imder  a  single  sovereign,  and 
of  Gascon^/  to  the  south  of  them.  That  small  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  which  nominally  belonged 
to  the  Western  Kingdom  was  held  by  the  counts  of 
Toulouse  and  Barcelona,  Of  these  great  feudatories,  the 
princes  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Cham- 
pagne, were  all  immediate  neighbours  of  the  King.  To 
the  west  of  the  royal  domain  lay  several  states  of  the 
second  rank  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  France  and  Normandy.  These  were  the  coun- 
ties of  Chartres  and  Blois,  which  were  for  a  while 
united  with  Champagne.  Beyond  these,  besides  some 
smaller  counties,  were  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and  Maine, 
the  great  borderland  of  Normandy  and  France.  Thus 
surrounded  by  their  own  vassals,  the  early  Kings  of 
the  house  of  Paris  had  far  less  dealings  with  powers 
beyond  their  own  kingdom  than  their  Karolingiiui 
predecessors.  They  were  thus  able  to  make  them- 
^ves   the   great   power  of   Gaul  before  they  stood 
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forth  on  a  wider  field  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of    chap. 
Europe.  — " — ' 

As  regards  their  extent  of  territory,  the  Kings  of  J^^^gj, 
the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  ^J^^^J^^* 
had    altogether    fallen   away  from  the   conunanding 
position  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the 
French  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth.     But  this  seeming 
loss  of  power  was  fully  outweighed  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  now  Kings  and  not  merely  Dukes,  lords 
and  no  longer  vassals.     As  feudal  principles  grew.  Advantage 
opportimities  were  constantly  found  for  annexing  the  kingiy 

t        m  position. 

lands  of  the  vassal  to  the  lands  of  his  lord.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  royal  domain  had  Fiwt 

.  1  ...  !•     1        advances  of 

already  begun  to  mcrease  by  the  acquisition  of  the  the  Kings. 
Gatinois  and  of  the  viscounty  of  Bourges^  a  small  part  Oatinoia. 
only  of  the  later  province  of  Berry,  but  an  addition  viscounty 
which  made  France  and  Aquitaine  more  clearly  neigh-  iioo."'*^* 
hours  than  before.     Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  began  a  more  important  advance  to  the  north- 
east.    The  first  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Flanders  was  the  beginning  of  an  important 
chain  of  events  in  European  history.     In  the  early 
years  of  Philip  Augustus  the  counties  of  Amiens  and  Amiens 
Vermandois  were  united  to  the  crown,  as   was  the  mandois. 

'  1188. 

coimty  of  Valois  two  years  later.     So  for  a  while  was  vaiois. 
the  more  important  land  of  Artois.    Later  in  the  reign  ^rtois. 
of  the  same  prince  came  an  annexation  on   a  far  ^^^^^^^• 
greater  scale,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  was  the  result  of 
causes    which    had    been  going   on    ever  since  the 
eleventh. 

In   the  course   of  the   twelfth   century  a  power  Growth  of 

•'  *^  the  House 

grew  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom  ^^^ 


iOU. 
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CHAP,     which  in  extent  of  territory  threw  the  dominions  of 

^— ^r^ — '  the  French  King  into  insignificance.      The  two  great 

powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul,  Normandy  and 

Aquitaine,  each  canying  with  it  a  crowd  of  smaller 

states,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  prince,  and 

that  a  prince  who  was  also  the  king  of  a  powerful 

foreign  kingdom.     The  Aquitanian  duchy  contained, 

besides   the   county  of  Poitou^  a  number  of  fiefs,  of 

which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Perigueux, 

Limoges^  the  dauphiny  of  Auvergne^  and  the  county  of 

Marcke  which  gave  kings  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. 

A'^IStoine    ^^  thcsc,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  duchy  oiGascony^ 

wnv?**"     ^^  ^^^  subordinate  fiefs,  was  added,  and  the  dominions 

^^^^'         of  the  lord  of  Poitiers  stretched  to  the  Pyrenees.   Mean- 

Conquests  of  while  Dukc  William  of  Normandy,  before  his  conquest 

William  of  .  .  .  .    . 

Normandy,  of  England,  had  increased  his  continental  dominions, 

Ponthien.  o  »  ^  ^  » 

1066.         by  acquiring  the  superiority  of  Ponthieu  and  the  imme- 
diate dominion,  first  of  the  small  district  of  Domfront 
Domfront,    and  tJicu  of  the  whole  of  Maine.     Maine  was  presently 

104S.  .  ^  •' 

Maine.       lost  by  his  succcssor,  and  passed  in  the  end  to  the 
T-nionof     housc  of  Aujou.     But  the  union  of  several  lines  in 

Maine  and 

Anjou.       descent  in  the  same  person  united  England,  Normandy, 

Anjou,  and  Maine  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second. 

Dominions         For  a  momcut  it  seemed   as  if,   instead   of  the 

of  Henry  '  .  .       ,    , 

the  Second,  northern  and  southern  powers  being  united  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the   crown,   one   of  them   was  to  be  itself 
Momentary  incorporated  with  the  crown.     The  marriage  of  Lewis 

union  of  ^  ,  , 

France  and  the  Seventh  with   Eleanor   of    Aquitaine   united   his 

Aquitame.  ^    ^ 

1137.         kingdom  and  her  duchy.     A  king  of  Paris  for  the 
first  time  reigned  on  the  Graronne   and   at  the   foot 
Their         of  the    Pyrenees.     But   the    divorce   of   Lewis   and 
1152.  Eleanor  and  her  immediate  re-marriage  with  the  Duke 

Union  of     of  Nonuaudy  and  Count  of  Anjou  again  severed  the 
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southern  duchy  from   the  kingdom,  and   united  the     chap. 


IX. 


great  powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul.     Then  ^ 
their  common  lord  won  a  crown  beyond  the  sea  and  Xormandy, 

And  Aojun. 

became  the  first  Angevin  king  of  England.     Another  1152-1154. 
marriage  brought  Britanny,  long  the  nominal  fief  of  f^g^^' 
Normandy,  under  the  practical  dominion  of  its  Duke. 
The  House  of  Anjou  thus  suddenly  rose  to  a  dominion 
on  Gaulish  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  French  king  and 
his  other  vassals  put  together,  a  dominion  which  held 
the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers,  and  which  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  the  Enghsh 
kingdom.     But  a  favourable  moment  soon  came  which 
enabled  the  Xing  to  add  to  his  own  dominions  the 
greater  part   of  the  estates  of  his  dangerous  vassal. 
On  the  death  of  Eichard,  first  of  England  and  fourth 
of  Normandy,  Normandy  and  England  passed  to  his 
brother  John,  while  in  the  other  continental  dominions  claims  of 
of  the  Angevin  princes  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  Briu^ny. 
the  heir  of  Britanny,  were  asserted.      The  success  of 
Arthur  would  have  given  the  geography  of  Gaul  alto-  Possible 

1  1  mt        A  '  •  1        effects  of 

gether  a  new  shape.  The  Angevm  possessions  on  the  Ms  success, 
continent,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  king  of  England, 
would  have  been  held  by  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  the 
prince  of  a  state  which,  though  not  geographically  cut 
off  like  England,  was  even  more  foreign  to  France. 
On  the  fall  of  Arthur,  Pliihp,  by  the  help  of  a  juris- 
prudence devised  for  the  purpose,  was  able  to  declare 
all  the  fiefs  which  John  held  of  the  French  crown  to 
be  forfeited  to  that  crown,  a  sentence  which  did  not 
apply  to   the  fiefe  of  his  mother    Eleanor.     In    the  Annex*- 

TM  •!•  It  t         tionof 

space  of  two  years  Pmhp   was    able   to  carry   that  Normandy, 

^  Anjon,  &c 

sentence    into    effect    everywhere   on   the   mainland.  1202-1205. 

1268. 

Continental  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 
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nexation. 


were  joined  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  and 
by  a  later  treaty  they  were  formally  surrendered  by 
John's  son  Henry.  Poitou  went  with  them,  and  all 
these  lands  may  from  this  time  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  France.  Thus  far  the  process  of  annexation 
was  Uttle  more  than  the  restoration  of  an  earUer  state 
of  things.  For  all  these  lands,  except  Poitou,  had 
Territories   formed  part  of  the  old  French  duchy.     The  Kings  of 

kept  bv  the    . 

Engiwb      England  still  kept  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  with  Gascony. 
The  Nor-     They  kept  also  the  insular  Normandy,  the  Norman 
u^^      islands  which  have  ever  since  remained  distinct  states 
Aquitaine.   attached  to  the  English  crown.     Aquitaine  was  now  no 
longer  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  was  equally  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
It  was  now  a  remote  dependency  of  the  insular  king- 
dom, a   dependency  whose  great  cities  clave  to  the 
English  connexion,  while  its  geographical  position  and 
the  feelings  of  its  feudal  nobihty  tended  to   draw  it 
towards  France. 

The  result  of  this  great  and  sudden  acquisition  of 
territory  was  to  make  the  King  of  the  French  incom- 
parably greater  on  Gaulish  ground  than  any  of  his 
owii  vassals.  France  had  now  a  large  sea-board  on 
the  Channel  and  a  small  sea-board  on  the  Ocean.  And 
now  another  chain  of  events  incorporated  a  large  terri- 
tory with  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  stood  in  no 
practical  relation,  and  which  gave  tlie  kingdom  a  third 
sea-board  on  the  Mediterranean. 


Sadden 
greatness 
of  France. 


Fiefs  of 
Arafcou  in 
Southern 
GauL 


While  north-western  and  south-western  Gaul  were 
united  in  the  hands  of  an  insular  king,  the  king  of 
a  peninsular  kingdom  became  only  less  jx)werful  in 
south-eastern  Gaul.     Hitherto  the  greatest  princes  in 
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this   region  had  been  the  counts  of  Toulouse^  who,     chap. 


besides  their  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  had  also  posses-  — ^' — - 
sions  in  the  Burgundian  kingdom  beyond  the  Bhone.  ToXuae. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  Counts  of  Barcelona^ 
and  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  succeeded  them,  ac- 
quired by  various  means  a  number  of  Tolosan  fiefs, 
both  French  and  Imperial.  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and 
Nimes  were  all  under  the  lordship  of  the  Aragonese 
crown.     The  Albigensian  war  seemed  at  first   likely  TheAibi- 

eensian 

to  lead  to   the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Mont-  w«r. 

1207-1229. 

fort  as  the  chief  power  of  Southern  Gaul.     But  the  simonof 

111'  •  n     ^  1-1        Montfortat 

struggle  ended  m  a  vast  mcrease  of  the  power  of  the  Toulouse. 
French  crown,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  house  of 
Toulouse  and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.    The  dominions 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.     A  number  of  Settlement 
fiefs,  Beziers,  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Albi,  and  some  other  Annexa. 
districts,  were  at  once  annexed  to  the  crown.     The  ^nl,  "" 

1229  • 

capital  itself  and  its  county  passed  to  the  crown  fifty  of To^ouae. 
years  later.    By  a  settlement  with  Aragon,  the  domains  ^^^' 
of  the  French  king  were  increased,  while  the  French 
kingdom  itself  was  nominally  cut  short.     Two  of  the  RouanUon 

and  Barce- 

Aragonese  fiefs,  the  counties  of  RoussiUon  and  Barce-  lona  re- 

^  *  ,  leased  from 

lonaj  were  relieved  from  even  nominal  homage.     The  Jj™*^*- 

name  of  Toulouse,  except  as  the  name   of  the  city 

itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  acquisitions  of 

France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 

the  tongue  which  w^as  common  to  them  with  Aquitaine 

and  Imperial  Burgundy.     Under  the  name  of  Langue-  Province  of 

L  G  ^  o  Languedoc 

doc  they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  great  growth  of  the  crown  during  the  reign  of 
Saint  Lewis  was  thus  in  the  south;  but  he  also  ex- 
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CHAP,     tended  his  borders  nearer  home.     He  won  back  part 

IX. 

' — . — '  of  the  old  French  duchy  when  he  purchased  the 
Bids  and  Superiority  of  Blois  and  Chartres^  to  which  Perche  was 
1234.         afterwards  added  by  escheat.     Further  off,  he  added 

Escheat  of  •  i  •   i        a  ji 

Perche.  Mucon  to  the  crowu,  a  possession  which  afterwards 
Annex*-     passcd  away  to  the  House  of  Burgundy. 

Maoun, 
1289. 

sonihern  Thus,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  his 

the  Crown  giaudsou,  the  Toyal  possessions  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  annexations  of  two  of  the  chief  vassal  states,  two  of 
the  lay  peerages,  annexations  which  gave  the  French 
King  a  sea-board  on  two  seas  and  which  brought  him 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the  Span- 
ish peninsula.  Later  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
marriage  of  PhiUp  the  Fair  with  the  heiress  of  Cham- 
pagne  not  only  extinguished  another  peerage,  but 
made  the  French  kings  for  awhile  actually  Spanish 
sovereigns,  and  made  France  an  immediate  neighbour 
Marriage  of  of  the  German  kingdom.  The  county  of  Champagne 
Fair,  1284,  had  for  two  generations  been  united  with  the  kingdom 

with  the  .    . 

heiresB  of     of  Navarrc.     These  dominions  were  held  in  right  of 

Champagne     -i     .         .  i  , 

and  Na-      their  wives  by  three  kings  of  France.     Then  Navarre, 
sewation   though   it  passcd  to  a    French   prince,   was  wholly 
1828.       *  separated   from  France,  while  Champagne  was  incor- 
Union  of     porated  with  the  kingdom.     This  last  annexation  gave 
pjlJ^j^^     France  a  considerable  frontier  towards  Germany,  and 
uoTi36i.    especially   brought   the  kingdom   into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lotharingian  bishoprics.     These 
acquisitions,  of  Normandy  and  the   states   connected 
with  it,  of  Toulouse  and  the  rest  of  Languedoc,  and 
now   of  Champagne,  were  the   chief   cases  of  incor- 
poration of  vassal  states  with  the  royal  domain  up  to 
Appanages,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  mere  grants 
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and  recoveries  of  appanages  hardly  concern  geography,  chap. 
We  now  turn  to  two  great  struggles  which,  in  the  — * — ' 
course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
Kings  of  France  had  to  wage  with  two  of  their  chief 
vassals  who  were  also  powerful  foreign  princes.  In 
both  cases,  events  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about 
the  utter  humiliation  of  France  did  in  the  end  bring 
to  it  a  large  increase  of  territory. 

The  former  of  these  struggles  was  the  great  war  The  Hun- 
between  England  and  France,  called  by  French  writers  w*r  with 

°  .  England. 

the  Hundred  Years'  War.  This  war  might  be  called 
either  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  France  to  England 
or  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  France. 
By   the   peace   between  Henry  the  Third  and  Saint  Designsof 

•'  ^  .  •'  the  French 

Ijewis,  Aquitaine  became  a  land  held   by  the  king  tingson 

'        ^  J  ^    Aquitaine. 

of  England  as  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  From 
that  time  it  was  one  main  object  of  the  French  kings 
to  change  their  feudal  superiority  over  this  great 
duchy  into  an  actual  possession.  This  object  had  been 
once  obtained  for  a  moment  by  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor  and  Lewis  the  Seventh.  It  was  again  obtained 
for  a  moment  by  the  negotiations  between  Edward  the  Momentan- 

^  occupation 

First  and  PhiUp  the  Fair.     The  Hundred  Years'  war  V  ^?*}*i* 
began  through  the  attempts  of  PhiUp  of  Valois  on  the  ^294. 
Aquitanian  dominions  of  Edward  the  Third.      Then  is^r. 
the  King  of  England  found  it  politic  to  assume  the  title 
of  King  of  France.     But  the  real  nature  of  the  con-  isso. 
troversy  was  shown  by  the  first  great  settlement.     At 
the   Peace   of  Bretigny  Edward   gave  up   all   claim  Peace  of 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  indepen-  i3''<>- 
dent  sovereignty  of  his  old  fiefs  and  of  some  of  his  recent 
conquests.     Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  including  Poitou 

z 
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CHAP,    but  not  including  Auvergne^  together  with  the  districts 


'— ^' — '  on  the  Channel,  Calais  with  Guines  and  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  were  made  over  to  the  King  of  England  with- 
out the  reservation  of  any  homage  or  superiority  of  any 
kmd.     These  lands  became  a  territory  as  foreign  to 
the  French  kingdom  as  the  territory  of  her  German 
Renewal  of  and  Spanish  neighbours.    But  in  a  few  years  the  treaty 
1870-1874.  was  broken  on  the  French  side,  and  the  actual  posses- 
LosBesof     sions  of  England  beyond  the   sea  were  cut  down  to 

the  Eng-  °  •; 

w^  Calais  and  Guines,  vnth  some  small  parts  of  Aquitaine 

adjoining  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne.     Then 
Conquests    the  tide  turned  at  the  invasion  of  Henry  the  Fifth.    The 
the  Fifth.    Treaty  of  Troyes  united  the  crowns  of  England  and 
T^S*S.^^    France.     Aquitaine  and  Normandy  were  won  back  ; 
148L         Paris  saw  the  crowning  of  an  EngUsh  king,  and  only 
the  central  part  of  the  country  obeyed  the  heir  of 
the  Parisian  kingdom,  no  longer  king   of  Paris   but 
only  of  Bourges.      But   the   final  result  of  the  war 
Conquest  of  was  the  driving  out  of  the  English  from  all  Aquitaine 
1461-1468.   and  France,  except  the  single  district  of  Calais.     The 
geographical  aspect  of  the  change  is  that  Aquitaine, 
which  had  been  wholly  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  by 
the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  was  finally  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom.     The  French  conquest  of  Aquitaine,  the 
result  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  was  in  form  the 
conquest  of  a  land  which  had  ceased  to  stand  in  any 
Final  union  relation  to  the  French  crown.     Practically  it  was  the 
uii^e'^wi'th    incorporation  with   the  French  crown  of  its  greatest 
ranee.       g^^^  balanced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  territory  the  value 
of  which  was  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  geo- 
graphical extent.    In  its  historical  aspect  the  annexation 
of  Aquitaine  was  something  yet  more.     The  first  fore- 
shadowing of  the  modern  French  kingdom  was  made 
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by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  Neustria,  of  southern     chap. 
to   northern    Gaul.^      Now,  after  so  many  strivings,  -^ — r^ — - 
the  two  were  united  for  ever.     Aquitaine  was  merged 
in  France.     The  grant  to  Charles  the  Bald  took  effect 
after  six  hundred  years.     France,  in  the  sense  which  Beginning 
the  word  bears  in  modem  use,  may  date  its  complete  modem 
existence    from    the   addition   of   Bourdeaux   to    the  France. 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
hundred  years,  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  vassal  of 
France,  followed  by  the  union  of  a  crowd  of  other  French 
fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  common  sovereign  of  England  Growth  of 

^  O  the  Dukes 

and  Normandy,  had  led  to  the  tmion  with  France  of  aU  ^  ^V'" 

•^ '  gundy. 

the  continental   possessions  of  the  prince   who  thus 

reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     Meanwhile,  on  the 

eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  the  holder  of  a  great  French 

fief  swelled  into  an  European  power,  the  special  rival  of 

his  French  overlord.    The  duchy  of  Burgimdy,  granted  Ef»cheat  of 

to  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  in  the  earliest  days  of  of  bq".  ^ 

the  Parisian  kingdom,  escheated  to  the  crown  in  the  miJ' 

fourteenth  century,  and  was  again  granted  out  to  a  son  PMUp^e 

of  the  reigning  king.      A   series  of  marriages,   pur-  i364.^* 

chases,  conquests,  transactions  of  every  kind,  gathered  ^e'vXis^^ 

together,  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundian  dukes,  a  ^"^**' 

crowd-  of  fiefs  both  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.^ 

The  duchy  of  Burgundy  with  the  county  of  Charolois, 

and  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  were  joined 

under  a   common  ruler  with   endless   Imperial   fiefs 

in  the  Low  Countries  and  with  the  Imperial  County 

of  Burgundy.    More  than  this,  under  Philip  the  Good  the'&I^e'! 

^  See  above,  p.  135.  *  See  above,  p.  292. 

s2 
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CHAP,    and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Burgundian  frontier   was 
r^— ^  more  than  once  advanced  to  the  Somme,  and  Amiens 


tioM^the  ^^^  separated  from  the  crown.  The  fall  of  Charles 
cSlriM^the  ^^®  ^1^  ^^^  ^^^  dominions  open  to  French  annex- 
^79;  ation  both  on  the  Burgundian  and  on  the  Flemish 
Momentary  frontier.  In  the  first  moments  of  his  success,  Lewis 
SfArtois^  the  Eleventh  possessed  himself  of  a  large  part  of  the 
C4)unty  of    Imperial  as  well  as  the  French  fiefe  of  the  fallen  Duke. 

Burgundy 

But  in  the  end  Flanders  and  Artois  remained  French 
Treaty  of  ficfe  hclfl  by  the  Housc  of  Burgundy,  which  also  kept 
1485.         the  county  of  Burgundy  and  the  isolated  county  of 

Charolois.  But  France  not  only  finally  recovered  the 
incorpora-   towus  ou  the  Sommc,  l)ut  Incorporated  the  Burgun- 

tion  of  the 

duchy  of     dian  dudhy,  one  of  the  greatest  fiefs  of  the   crown. 

Burgundy,  -^ '  ,  ,  °         , 

147S.  "  This  was  the  addition  of  a  territory  which  the  kings  of 
French  ad-  Fraucc  had  never  before  ruled,  and  it  marks  an  im- 

vanoe  to 

the  east,  portaut  Stage  in  the  advance  of  the  French  power 
towards  the  Imperial  lands  on  its  eastern  border.  By 
the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  remains  of  the  Burgundian  dominions 
passed  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  thereby  in  the 
end  to  Spain.  The  result  was  that  a  French  king  had 
for  a  moment  an  Emperor  for  his  vassal  in  his  character 

Flanders      of  Coimt  of  Flaudcrs  and  Artois.     But  by  the  treaty  of 

and  Artoii  ,  .  . 

relieved      Madrid  Flaudcrs  and  Artois  were   reheved  from  all 

from 

homage,  homage  to  France,  exactly  as  Aquitaine  had  been  by 
the  Peace  of  Bretigny.  "Hiey  now  became  lands  wholly 
foreign  to  France,  and,  as  foreign  lands,  large  parts  of 
them  were  afterwards  conquered  by  France,  just  as 
Aquitaine  was.  But  the  history  of  their  acquisition 
belongs  to  the  story  of  the  advance  of  France  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
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all  the  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  which  could  make     chap 
any  claim  to    the  character  of  separate  sovereignties  — • — ' 
had,  with  a  single  exception,  been  added  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  crown.     The  one  which  had  escaped  was  ^^IJ^^^^^ 
that  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  represented  a  ^x^pt^ 
nationality  altogether  distinct  from   that   of   France.  ®"^*'*°^*- 
Britanny  still  remained  distinct  under  its  own  Dukes. 
The  marriages  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  two  succes-  1491-1490 ; 

^  ^  incorpo- 

sive  French  kings,  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Lewis  the  j»^«* 
Twelfth,  added  Britanny  to  France,  and  so  completed 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  Western  Kingdom, 
except  those  parts  which  had'  become  foreign  ground — 
that  is  to  say,  insular  Normandy  and  Calais-,  Barce- 
lona, Flanders,  and  Artois — was  now  united  under  the 
kings  of  Paris.  Their  duchy  of  France  had  spread  its 
power  and  its  name  over  the  whole  kingdom.  We 
have  now  to  see  how  it  also  spread  itself  over  lands 
which  had  never  formed  part  of  that  kingdom^ 


§  2.  Foreign  Annexations  of  France: 

When  the  Western  Kingdom  finally  parted  off  from  Foreign 
the  body  of  the  Empire,,  its  only  immediate  neighbours  of'^u-oi"™ 
were  the  Imperial  kingdoms  to  the  east,  and  the  Spanish  3Iiiai 
kingdoms  to  the  south..    The  union  of  Normandy  and  s^sh 
England  in  some  sort  made  England  and  France  imme-  £ '^j  J'j  "' 
diate  neighbours.    And  the  long  retention  of  Aquitaine 
by  England,  the  English  possession  of  Calais  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  and  of  the  insular  Normandy 
down  to  our  own  day,  have  all  tended  to  keep  them 
so.     But  the  acquisitions  of  France  from  England,  and  Smaii  ar- 

/  ^  quisitioDfl 

from  Spain,  in  its  character  as  Spain,  have  been  com-  of  Frwice 
paratively  small.    Indeed  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  |j"*!^"*^ 
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CHAP.     March  and   the  insular  Normandy  may  be   thought 

' — ■ — '  to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.      From  England 

France  has  won  Aquitaine  and  Calais,  territories  which 

had  once  been  under  the  homage  of  the  French  King. 

En*riish      So   in   the   sixteenth   century  Boulogne  was    lost   to 

conqasst  of 

Boaiofcne.    England  and  won  back  again ;  so  in  the  seventeenth 

1544-1560  . 

century  Dunkirk^  which  had  become  an  English  posses- 
iec3.  sion,  was  made  over  to  France.  Since  the  final  loss 
of  Aquitaine,  the  wars  between  England  and  France 
have  made  most  important  changes  in  the  English  and 
French  possessions  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but 
they  have  had  no  effect  on  the  geography  of  England, 
and  very  little  on  that  of  France. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  geographical 
Foimdary    relations  between  France  and  Spain.     The  long  wars 

of  the  ^  ^ 

ivrenees.     bctwecu  thosc  couutrics  havc  added  to  France  a  large 

iNThifu'**  part  of  the  outlying  dominions  of   Spain ;    but  they 

i°ff».  have  not  greatly  affected  the  boundaries  of  the  two 

countries  themselves.     The  only  important  exception 

is  the  county  of  RotissiUon^  the  land  which  Aragon 

kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range.    United 

i^Mv       to   France  by  Le^^is  the  Eleventh,  given   back    by 

mT^       Charles  the  Eighth,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France 

by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.     Towards  the  other  end 

of  the  mountain  frontier,  a  small  portion  of  Spanish 

territory  has  been  annexed  to  France,  perhaps  quite 

Navarre      uucousciously.     The  old  kingdom  of  Navarre^  though 

north  of  the    .  i  •    n  n     ^        -rT 

Pyrenees,  it  lay  chicfly  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  contained  a  small 
territory  to  the  north.  The  accidents  of  female  suc- 
cession had  given  Navarre  to  more  than  one  King  of 

x'nionof     France,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Fourth  the 

France  and 

^r^^^  crown  of  France  passed  to  a  King  of  Navarre  who 
held   only  the  part  of   his    kingdom  north   of    the 
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Pyrenees.     This  little  piece  of  Spain  within  the  borders     chap. 
of  Gaul  was  thus  united  with  France.    On  the  other  * — • — ' 
hand,  the  Kings  of  France,  as  successors  of  the  Counts 
of  Foix,  and  the  other  rulers  of  France  after  them, 
have  held,  not  any  dominion  but   certain   rights   as 
advocates  or  protectors,  over  the  small  commonwealth  Protector- 
of  Andorra  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  mountains.  Andorra. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  steady  acquisition  Advance  at 
of  territory  by  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  of  the 

Imperial 

kingdoms,  and  of  the  modern  states  by  which   those  wngdoma. 
kingdoms  are  represented.     In  the  case  of  Burgundy,  Burgundy. 
French  annexation  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual 
swallowing  up  of  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  a  process 
which  has  been  spread  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the  Fair  isio-isoo. 
to  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy  in  our  own  day.     The 
advance  at  the  expense  of  the  German  kingdom  did  Annexi- 

*-  ^  tions  from 

not   begin  till  the  greater  part   of  the  Burgundian  ^"^igj'i 
kingdom  was    already   swallowed    up.      The   north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Western  Kingdom  changed  but  Late  be- 

^  °      *  ginning  of 

httle  from  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  house  in  the  «pnexa- 

tiouB  from 

tenth  century  till  the  growth  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur-  Germany, 
gundy  in  the  fifteenth.  After  Lotharingia  finally 
became  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  homage  of  Flanders  was  due  to  France, 
no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  the  states  which  had 
formed  the  Lower  Lotharingia  was  due  to  the  Empire. 
The  frontier  towards  the  Upper  Lotharingia  and  the 
Burgundian  county  also  remained  untouched.  The 
Saone  remained  a  boundary  stream  long  after  the 
Ehone  had  ceased  to  be  one.  It  was  on  this  latter 
river    that    the    great    Burgundian    annexations    of 
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CHAP.    France  began,  annexations  which  gave  France  a  wholly 
new  European  position.^     The  acquisition  of  the  Dau- 


the  Biir-  phiuj  of  Vicnuois  made  France  the  immediate  neigh- 

quisitions  bouT  of  Italy ;  the  acquisition  of  Provence  at  once  streng- 

of  the     *  thened  tliis  last  position  and  more  than  doubled  her 

Danphiny ;  *- 

of  Pro-  Mediterranean  coast.     Add  to  this  that,  though  France 


vence. 


Relations  ^^^  ^^^  Confederate  territory  did  not  yet  actually  touch, 
si^***  yet  the  Burgundian  wars  and  many  other  events  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  enabled  France  to 
establish  a  close  connexion  with  the  power  which 
had  grown  up  north  of  Lake  Leman.  France  had 
thus  become  a  great  Mediterranean  and  Alpine  power, 
ready  to  threaten  Italy  in  the  next  generation.  Later 
acquisitions  within  the  old  border  of  the  Burgundian 
Annex*-     kingdom  had  a  somewhat  different  character.      An- 

tions  at  the  ^  •  -     ^r  r    ct  ^ 

expense  of   ucxatious  at  the  cxpcuse  of  Savoy,  even  when  geo- 

Savoy  * 

graphically  Burgundian,  were  annexations  at  the  cost 

of  a  power  which  was  beginning  to  be  Itahan  rather 

of  the         than  Burgundian.     The  annexation  of  the  County  of 

County  of  °  ,  ,  -^ 

Burgundy.  Burguudy  gocs  rather  with  the  Alsatian  annexations. 
It  was  territory  won  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  But  the  lands  between  the 
Ehone,  the  Alps,  and  the  sea,  still  kept,  negatively  at 

Middiecha-  least,  their  middle  character.      They  were  lands  which 

racter  of 

the  Bur-      at  least  were  neither  German,  French,   nor  Italian. 

Kundian 

lands.  rjy^Q  evcuts  of  thc  fourtccnth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
They  rulcd  that  this  intermediate  region  should  become 
French.      Frcuch.     And  none  of  the  acquisitions  of  France  ever 

helped  more  towards  the  real  growth  of  her  power. 
It  was  while  the  later  stagas  of  this  process  were 

going  on  that  the  French  kings  added  to  their  domi- 

^  See  above,  p.  264. 
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nions  the  Aquitanian  lands  on  one  side  and  the  Bur-     chap. 
gundian   duchy   on    the    other.     The   acquisition  of  " — ^^ — ' 
Aquitaine  has,   besides  its  other  characters,   a  third 
aspect  which  closely  connects  it  with  the  annexations 
between  the  Ehone  and  the  Alps.     The  strife  between  Effect  of 

French  an- 

Northern   and  Southern    Gaul,  between   the   tongue  nexations 

'  °         on  the 

of  oil  and  the  tongue  of  oc,  now  came  to  an  end.  Langiue 
Had  the  chief  power  in  Gaul  settled  somewhere  in 
Burgundy  or  Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  oil  might  now 
pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oc.  Had  French 
dominion  in  Italy  begun  as  soon  and  lasted  as  per- 
manently as  French  dominion  in  Burgimdy  and 
Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  si^  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  oc, 
might  now  pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oil.  But 
now  it  was  settled  that  French,  not  Proven9al,  was  to 
be  the  ruling  speech  of  Gaul.  The  lands  of  the 
Southern  speech  which  escaped  were  almost  wholly 
portions  of  the  dominions  of  other  powers.  There 
was  no  longer  any  separate  state  wholly  of  that 
speech,  except  the  little  principality  of  Orange.  .  The 
work  which  the  French  kings  had  now  ended  amounted 
to  little  short  of  the  extinction  of  an  European  nation, 
A  tongue,  once  of  at  least  equal  dignity  with  the  tongue  Extinction 
of  Paris  and   Tours,  has  sunk  from   the   rank  of  a  venial 

speech  and 

national  language  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  dialect,      nation. 

The  next  great  conquests  of  France  were  made  on 
Italian  soil,  but  they  are  conquests  which  do  not  greatly  Italian 
concern  geography.  This  distinguishes  the  relations  of  France, 
of  France  towards  Italy  from  her  relations  towards 
Burgundy.  France  has  constantly  interfered  in  Italian 
affairs;  she  has  at  various  times  held  large  Ita- 
lian territories,    and  brought  all  Italy  under  French 
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CHAP,  influence.  But  Prance  has  never  permanently  kept  any 
"-^ — ' — '  large  amount  of  Italian  territory.  The  French  posses- 
sion of  Naples  and  Milan  was  only  temporary.  And, 
if  it  had  been  lasting,  the  possession  of  these  isolated 
Notrtrictiy  territories  by  the  French  king  could  hardly  have  been 
ofFrmnce.  looked  ou  as  an  extension  of  the  actual  French 
frontier.  Those  lands  could  never  have  been  incor- 
porated with  France  in  the  same  way  in  which  other 
French  conquests  had  been.  Their  retention  would 
in  truth  have  given  the  later  history  of  France  quite 
a  different  character,  a  character  more  like  that  which 
actually  belonged  to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of 
Savoyard  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ^  would,  if 
it  had  lasted,  have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French 
kingdom.  But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands 
won  by  France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  French  territory,  French 
acquisitions  from  Italy  hardly  go  beyond  the  island 
of  Corsica  and  the  insignificant  district  of  Mentone. 

Anne  The  great  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense  of 

expense  of  the  Gcnuau  kingdom  and  the  lands  more  closely  con- 
nected  with  it  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  great  advance  was  the  practical 
Annexa-  annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics,  though 
Metz.Toui,  their  separation  from  the  Empire  was  not  formally 
1562  acknowledged  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia.     This  kind 

of  conquest   can   hardly  fail   to  lead  to   other  con- 
Effect  of     quests.     France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory 
wnqueste.    which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from    the 
main  body  of  the  kingdom.     Yet   the   rounding   off 
of  the  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  this 

>  See  above,  pp.  284,  285. 
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direction.     The  cause  was  most  likely  the  close  con-    chap. 
nexion  which  for  somewhile  existed  between  the  ruling  ' — ■ — ' 
houses  of  France  and  Lorraine. 

Before  the  next  French  advance  on  German  ground, 
the  frontier  had  been  extended  in  other  directions. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics,  Calais  was  won  back  from  England — the  ^^^r^^ 
short  English  possession  of  Boulogne  had  already  come  J^.^^ 
to  an  end.     The  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  iogne,i66o. 
saw  the  surrender  of  Saluzzo,  in  exchange  for  Bresse^  Surrender 

of  Salozzo 

Bugey^  and  Gex,    Thirty  years  later  came  the  renewed  and  annex- 
occupation  of  Italian  territory  at  Pineivlo  and  other  5'«»^    , 

*-  ^  Bogey,  and 

points  in  Piedmont,  which  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  ^  ^^^ 
the  seventeenth  century.  le^ieSe?' 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 
for  eleven  years  loneer.     Now  came  the  legal  cession  The  Bi- 

•^  o  f  ahoprics 

of  the  Bishoprics  and  the  further  acquisition  of  the  surrendered 
Alsatian  dominions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Empire. 
The  irregidarities  of  the  frontier,  and  the  temptation 
to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold.     France  French  ac- 

^  ^uisiUona 

received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to  J^^***^ 
the  east  both  of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  which  surrounded  them.  A  part  of 
her  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts  which  did  not  belong  to  her  dominion,  stretched 
out  without  any  connexion  into  the  middle  of  the 
Empire.  The  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  dotted  over  by  the 
French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay  between 
the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the  new  French 
land  of  Elsass  or  Alsace.  And  while  France  was  allowed, 
by  the  possession  of  Breisachy  to  establish  herself  at  one  Breiaach. 
point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  her  new  territory 
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CHAP,     on  the  left  bank  was  broken  up  by  the  continued  in- 

' — ' — '  dependence  of  Strassburg  and  the  other  Alsatian  towns 

and  districts  which  were  still  left  to  the  Empire.    Such 

France       a  frontier  could  hardly  be  lasting ;  now  that  France 

reaches  the  •'  ^  ^ 

Rhine.  j^ad  reached  and  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  annexation 
of  the  outlying  Imperial  lands  to  the  west  of  that  river 
was  sure  to  follow. 

But,  even  after  this  further  advance  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  at  the  next 

Annexa-     stage  of  annexation.     At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 

tionoffiar.  ^  ^  ' 

1669.         France  obtained  the  scattered  lands  of  the  duchy  of 

Bar,   which   made    the    greater    part    of    the   Three 

Bar  re-       Bishoprics  coutinuous  with  her  older  possessions.    But 

stored.  ^  ^ 

1661.  Bar  was  presently  restored,  and,  though  Lorraine  was 
constantly  occupied  by  French  armies,  it  was  not  in- 
corporated with  France  for  another  century.  Up  to 
this  last  change  the  Three  Bishoprics  still  remained 
isolated  French  possessions  surrounded  by  lands  of 
the  Empire.  But  France  advanced  at  the  expense  of 
the  outlying  possessions  of  Spain,  lands  only  nominally 
Imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  lands  on  her  own 

Annexa-     soutlicm    frontier.     At    the    Peace   of  the  Pyrenees 

tion  of  ,  -^ 

i^ussiUon.  Roussillon  finally  became  French.     No  Spanish  king- 
dom any  longer  stretched  north  of  the  great  natural 
barrier    of  the    peninsula.     The   same   Treaty    gave 
Annexa-      Fraucc  her  first  acquisitions  in  Flanders  and   Artois 
Nether-  *    siucc  they  had  become  wholly  foreign  ground,  as  well 
1659.*         as  her  first  acquisitions   from  Hainault^  Liege^   and 
Lxixemhurg^  lands  which  had  never  owed  her  homage. 
Here  again  the  frontier  was  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Isolated      frontier  towards  Germany.     Isolated  points  like  Phi- 
by'each*     UppevUle  and  Marienhurg  were  held  by  France  within 
Spanish  or  Imperial  territory,  and  isolated  points  like 
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Aire  and  aS^.  Omer  were  still  held  by  Spain  in  what     chap. 


had   now    become  French   territory.      The    furthest  ' — ■ — ' 
French  advance  that  was  recognized  by  any  treaty  nexations. 
was  made  by  the  earlier   Peace   of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when,  amongst  other  places,  Douay^  Toumay,  LiUe^ 
Oudenarde^  and   Courtray  became   French.     By  the  changes  at 
Peace  of  Nimwegen  the  frontier  again  fell  back  in  Nimwegen. 
eastern  Flanders,  and  Courtray  and  Oudenarde  were 
restored.     But    in    the   districts   more   to  the    south 
France  again  advanced,  gaining  the  outlying  Spanish 
towns  in  Artois,  Cambray  and  its  district,  and  Valen- 
ciennes in  Hainault.     The  Peace  of  Eyswick  left  the  i697. 
frontier  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen. 
Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  Barrier  Treaty  Treaty  or 
left  France   in  possession  of  a  considerable   part  of  and  Barrier 

^  ^  ^  Treaty. 

Flanders,  and  of  much  land  which  had  been  Imperial.  i7i»-i7i5. 
The  Netherlands,  formerly  Spanish  and  now  Austrian, 
kept  a  frontier  protected  by  the  barrier  towns  of  Fumes,  The  Barrier 
YpreSy  Menin,  Toumai,  Mans,  Charleroi,  Namur.  The 
French  frontier  on  the  other  side  had  its  series  of 
barrier  towns  stretching  from  St,  Omer  to  Charlemont 
on  the  Maes.  The  arrangements  now  made  have, 
with  very  slight  changes,  lasted  ever  since,  except 
during  the  French  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  revolutionary  wars. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  also  a  time 
of  at  least  equal  advance  on  the  part  of  France  on 
her  more  strictly  German  frontier.  The  time  was  now 
come  f(^  serious  attempts  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
possessions  of  France  between  Champagne  and  the 
Ehine.  Franche  Comti,  as  the  county  of  Burgundy  was  Franchc 
now  more  commonly  called,  with  the  city  of  Besanqon,  conquered, 
was  twice  seized  by  Lewis,  and   the  second  seizure  conquered 
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CHAP,    was  coufirmed  by  the  peace  of  Nimwegen.     By  that 

' — ' — '  peace  also  France  kept  Freiburg-im-Breisgau  on  the 

1^        right  bank  of  the  Ehine.     A  number  of  small  places 

"*'     in  Elsass  were    annexed    after   the   peace  of   Nim- 

wegen  by  the  process  known  as  Reunion.     At  last  in 

Sekureof    1681  Strassburq  itself  was   seized  in  time  of  peace, 

StnaBbnrg  ^  ^  tr         ^ 

1681.         and  its  possession  was  finally  secured  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Eyswick.     But  Freiburg  and  Breisach 
Restoration  wcrc  restored,  and  Lorraine,  held  by  France,  though 
•ndBrei-     uot    formally    ceded,    was    given    back  to  its  own 
Duke.     The  arrangements  of   Eyswick  were    again 
Peace  of     coufirmcd   bv  the   peace  of  Eastadt.     In  the   same 
1714.         year    the   principality  of    Orange   was    annexed    to 
Annexa-     Fraucc,     leaving  the  Papal  possessions   of   Avignon 
Orange.      and  Venaissin  surrounded    by    French   territory,  the 
last  rehc  of  the  Burgundian  realm  between  the  Ehone 
Eflfectsof     and  the  Alps.      France   had  thus    obtained   a  good 
Lewiathe    physical    boundary  tow^ards  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a 
boundary  clearly  marked   on   the   map  towards  the 
now  Austrian  Netherlands.     Her  eastern  frontier  was 
still   broken  in  upon  by   the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  by 
the   districts  in   Elsass    which   had   still  escaped,  by 
the  county  of  Montbeliard^  and  by  the  detached  ter- 
ritories of  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva,     But  France 
could    now   in    a  certain   part   of  her  territory  call 
the  Ehine  her  firontier.     It  was  an  easy  inference  that 
the  Ehine  ought  to  be  her  fi-ontier  thi'ough  the  whole 
of  its  course. 

The  next  reign,  that  of  Lewis  the  fifteenth, 
in  a  manner  completed  the  work  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  gap  w^hich 
had  so  long  yawned  between  Champagne  and  Elsass 
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was  now  filled  up.     France  obtained  a  reversionary    chap. 


IX. 


right  to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  incorporated  - 
thirty-one  years  later.     The  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  ^SiteS'to 
Verdun  were  no  longer  isolated.    Elsass,  which,  by  the  nssT*" 
acquisition  of  Franche  Comt^,  had  ceased  to  be  insular,  ^^^Jj^" 
now  ceased  to  be   even  peninsular.     Leaving  out  of  ^^^• 
sight  a  few  spots  of  Imperial   soil  which  were   now 
wholly  surrounded  by  France,  the  French  territory 
now  stretched  as  a  solid  and  unbroken  mass  from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Ehine.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Thorough 

incorporsr 

all  the  lands  which  the  monarchy  of  Paris  had  gra-  tionof 

^  ^  French 

dually  brought  under  its  power  were   in  the  strict-  ConqueBU. 
est  sense  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.     There  were 
no  dependencies,  no  separate   kingdoms  or  duchies. 
The  geographical  continuity  of  the  French  territory  Effect  of 

ireofrrAphi" 

enabled  France  really  to  incorporate  her  conquests  c*i<»ii- 
in  a  way  in  which  Spain  and  Austria  never  could,  contrast 
And  the  process  was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that  ^d  a^-^ 
each  annexation  by  itself  was  small  compared  with  the 
general  bulk  of  the  French  monarchy.     Except  in  the 
case  of  the  fragment  of  Navarre  which  was  held  by  its 
Bourbon  king,  France  never  annexed  a  kingdom  or 
made  any  permanent  addition  to  the  royal  style  of  her 
kings. 

The   same   reign  saw   another  acquisition  altoge- 
ther unlike  the  rest  in  the  form  of  the  Italian  island  Purchase  of 
of  Corsica.     In  itself  the  iacorporation  of  this  island  nw 
with    the    French    kingdom  seems  as    unnatural  as 
the  Spanish  or  Austrian  dominion  in  Sicily  or    Sar- 
dinia.    But  the  result  has  been  difierent.     Corsica  has  its  effecu. 
been  far  more   thoroughly  incorporated  with  France 
than   such   outlying  possessions   commonly  are.     The 
truth  is  that  the  strong  continuity  of  the  continental 
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dominions  of  France  made  the  incorporation  of  the 
island  easier.  There  were  no  traditions  or  precedents 
which  could  suggest  the  holding  of  it  as  a  dependency 
or  as  a  separate  state  in  any  form.  Corsica  again  was 
more  easily  attached  to  France,  because  the  man  who 
did  most  to  extend  the  dominion  of  France  was  a 
Frenchman  only  so  far  as  Corsicans  had  become  French- 
men. CJorsica  has  thus  become  French  in  a  sense  in 
which  Sardinia  and  Sicily  never  became  Spanish,  partly 
because  France  had  no  other  possession  of  the  kind, 
partly  because  Napoleone  Buonaparte  was  bom  at 
Ajaccio. 

§  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  France, 

France,  Uke  all  the  European  powers  which  have 
an  oceanic  coast,  entered  early  on  the  field  of  coloni- 
zation and  distant  dominion.*  At  one  time  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  France  was  destined  to  become  the  chief 
European  power  both  in  India  and  in  North  America. 
French  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  latter  country 
began  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  Cape 
Breton  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was 
reached  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  colonization 
of  Canada  began  a  generation  later,  and  French  do- 
minion in  America  was  confirmed  by  the  foundation  of 
Quebec,  The  peninsula  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  was 
from  this  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  till  it  was  finally  surrendered  by  France 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  France  now,  under  the 
names  of  Canada  and  Louisiana^  or  of  New  France^ 
held  or  claimed  a  vast  inland  region  stretching  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  coast  was  colonized  by 
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Other  powers.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century    chap. 


the   first   colonization   began  at  the   mouth  of   the  — ^ — ' 
Mississippi ;  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  tioiT^/the 
eighteen  years  later.     France  and  England  thus  be-  theMiesis- 
came  distinctly  rival  powers  in  America  as  well  as  in  1699.* 
Europe.     The  English  settlers  were  pressing  westward  of  New  ^ 
from  the  coast  to.  the  Ocean.     The  French  strove  to  1717. 
fix  the  AU^hany  range  as  the  eastern  boimdary  of  ©r  EnSiah 
English  advance.     In  every  European  war  between  Mttiemenk 
the  two  powers  the  American  colonies  played  an  im-  cS^niM  hT 
portant  part.     Canada  was  wrested  firom  France  ;  and  w^T*" 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  all  the  French  possessions- north  ^^of 
of  the  present  United  States  were  finally  surrendered  f  "9^ 
to  England,  except  a  few  small  islands-  kept  for  fishing  ^ '  ^• 
purposes.     The  Mississippi  was  now  made  the  bound-  The  Min- 
ary  of  Louisiana,  leaving  nothing  to  France  oa  its*  left  boundary, 
bank  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans*     These  cessions 
ruled  for  even  that  men  of  English  blood,  whether 
remaining  subjects  of  the  mother-rcoimtry  or  forming 
independ^it  states,  should  be  the  dominant  power  in 
the  North  American  continent. 

Among  the  West  India  islands^  France  in  the.eeven-  The  west 
teenth  century  colonized  several  of  the  Antilles^  scnne  lands 
of  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  England..     Later 
in  the  century  she  acquired  part  of  the  great  island  s*:^^ 
caUed  variously  Hispaniola,  Saint  Damingo^  and  Hayti.  ^^^^• 
On  the  coast  of  South  America  lay  the  French  settle-  French 

•^  Guiana. 

ments  in  Guiana^  with  Cayenne  as  their  capital.     This  ^^2^- 
colony  grew  into  more  importance  after  the  war  of  cavenne. 

16o5. 

Canada. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  things  took  place  in  the  The  French 

11  •         T  T       ▼     T  .  1  *^  India. 

eastern  world  as  m  the  western.     In   India   neither 
English  nor  French  colonized  in  any  strict  sense.     But 

A  A 
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CHAP,     commercial  settlements  grew  into  dominion,  or  what 

• — • —  seemed  likely  to  become  dominion :  and  in  India,  as 
in  America,  the  temporary  greatness  of  France  came 
before  the  more  lasting  greatness  of  England.     The 

1664.  French  East  India  Company  began  later  than  the  English ; 
but  its  steps  towards  dominion  were  for  a  long  time 
faster.     Before  this  the  French  had  occupied  the  Isle 

^«bou.     of  Bourbon^  an  important  point  on  the  road  to  India. 

Factory      The  first  Frcuch  factory  on  the  mainland  was  at  Surat. 

at  Sunt. 

1668.  During  the  later  years  of  the  centiuy  various  attempts 

at  settlement  were  made ;  but  no  important  or  lasting 

Pondi-        acquisition  was  made,  except  that  of  Pondicherry.  This 

1672.  has  ever  since  remained  a  French  possession,  often  lost 
in  the  course  of  warfiire,  but  always  restored  at  the  next 

chandcrna-  peacc.  A  Uttlc  later  France  obtained  Chandemagore 
in  Bengal.    In  the  next  century  the  island  of  Mauritius^ 

ibieof        abandoned  hj  the  Dutch,  became  a  French  colony 

im**  under  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Under  La- 
bourdon  nais  and  Dupleix  France  gained  for  a  moment 

Taking  of    a  real  Indian  dominion.    Madras  was  taken,  and  a  larere 

Madraa.  ...  »  & 

1^46.         dominion  was  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  in 

the  Camatic  and  the  Circars.     But  all  hope  of  French 

Restored,     suprcmacy  in  India  came  to  an  ^nd  in  the  later  years 

Effects  of     of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    France  was  confined  to  a  few 

the  Peace 

17^^'  points  which  have  not  seriously  theatened  the  eastern 
dominion  of  England. 


'§  4.  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 

Wars. 

Thus  the  French  monarchy  grew  from  the  original 
Parisian  duchy  into  a  kingdom  which  spread  north, 
south,  east)  and  west,  taking  in  all  the  fiefs  of  the  West- 
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Frankish  kings,  together  with  much  which  had  be-     chap. 


IX. 


longed  to  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Empire.    With  '^ 
tlie  great  French  revolution  began  a  series  of  acquisi-  t^n*  in  i^e 
tions  of  territory  on  the  part  of  France  which  are  alto-  ^nary 
gether  unparalleled.     First  of  all,   there  were  those  Different 
small  annexations  of  territory  surrounded  or  nearly  so  annexm- 
by  French  territory,  whose  annexation  was  necessary 
if  French  territory  was  to  be  continuous.     Such  were 
Avignon,  Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montheliard^  the  few  Avignon, 
points  in  Elsass  which  had  escaped  the  reunions,  with 
the  Confederate  city  of  Miilhausen.     Avignon  and  Ve-  Mtmuuiaen. 
naissin,  and  the  surviving  Alsatian  fragments,  were  an- 
nexed to  France  before  the  time  of  warfare  and  conquest 
had  begun.      Miilhausen,  as  Confederate  ground,  was 
respected  as  long  as  Confederate  ground  was  respected. 
MontbeUard  had  been  annexed  akeady.      And  with      ^^w. 
these  we  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  annexations  of 
Geneva  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basely  lands  which  lay  Geneva  and 
hardly  less  temptingly  when  the  work  of  annexation  had  Jgj^'- 
once  begun.      And  beyond  these  roundings  off  of  the 
home  estate  lay  a  zone  of  territory  which  might  easily  Seccnd 

zone; 

be  looked  upon  as  being  French  soil  wrongfully  lost.  tr^itioM 
When  the  Western  Francia  had  made  such  great  strides  **»«  Jj*^* 
towards  the  dimensions  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar,  the  in- 
ference was  easily  made  that  it  ought  to  take  in  all  that 
Gaul  had  once  taken  in.  The  conquest  and  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  of  all  Germany  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza,  thus 
became  a  matter  of  course.     That  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  Baona- 

parte's  feel- 

was  not  fully  completed  by  the  complete  incorporation  mg  towards 
of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  per-  la^^*'- 
sonal  tenderness  for  the  Confederation  on  the  paxt  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  never  incorporated  with  his 

A  A  2 
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CHAP,  dominions  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Thirteen 
— • — '  Cantons.  Otherwise,  France  under  the  Consulate  might 
pass  for  a  revival  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul  of  Eoman 
geography.  And  there  were  other  lands  beyond  the 
borders  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  formed  part 
of  Graul  in  the  earlier  sense  of  the  name,  and  whose 
annexation,  when  annexation  had  once  begun,  was 
hardly  less  wonderful  than  that  of  the  lands  within  the 
Ehine  and  the  Alps.  The  incorporation  of  Piedmont 
and  Genoa  was  not  wonderful  after  the  incorporation  of 
Distinction  Savoy.    In  short,  the  annexations  of  repubhcan  France 

Dccwccn 
conquests 
under  the 
Republic 
and  under 
the  *  Em- 
pire.* 


Piedmont, 

&C. 


Example  of 
Corsica. 


Character 
of  Buona- 
parte's 
conquests. 


Depenc 
and  in( 


ident 
incor- 
norated 
lands. 


are  at  least  intelligible.  They  have  a  meaning ;  we 
can  follow  their  purpose  and  object.  They  stand 
distinct  from  the  wild  schemes  of  universal  conquest 
which  mark  the  period  of  the  *  Empire.' 

Still  the  example  of  such  schemes  was  given  during 
the  days  of  the  old  monarchy.     There  was  nothing  to 
suggest  a  French  annexation  of  Corsica,  any  more  than 
a  ii^'rench  annexation  of  Cerigo.     Both  were  works  of 
exactly  the  kind,  works  quite  different  from  incorpora- 
ting isolated  scraps  of  Elsass  or  of  the  old  Burgundy, 
from  rounding  off  the  frontier  by  Montbeliard,  or  even 
from  advancing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.     The 
shiftings  of  the  map  which  took  place  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  first  French  Empire,  the  divisions  and  the 
unions,  the  different  relations  of  the  conquered  states, 
seem  like  several  centuries  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  old  Soman  commonwealth  crowded  into  a  single 
day.      In  both  cases  we  mark  the  distinction  between 
lands  which  are  merely  dependent  and  lands  which  are 
fully  incorporated.     And  in  both  cases  the  dependent 
relation  is  commonly  a  step  towards  full  incorporation. 
All  past  history  and  tradition,  all  national  feeUngs,  all 
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distinctions  of  race   and  language,  were   despised  in     chap. 
building  up  the  vast  febric  of  French  dominion.     Such  ^ — r^— ' 
a  power  was  sure   to  break  in  pieces,  even  without 
any  foreign  attack,  before  its  parts  could  possibly  have 
been  fused  together.      As  it  was,  Buonaparte   never 
professed  to  incorporate  either  Spain  or  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  his  Empire.     He  was  satis- 
fied with  leaving  large  parts  either  in  the  formaUy 
dependent  relation,  in  the  hands  of  puppet  princes, 
or  even  in  the  hands  of  powers  which  he  deemed 
too  much  weakened  for  further  resistance.      A  large  buom- 
part  of  Germany  was  incorporated  with  France,  another  ^^em 
large  part  was  under  French  protection  or  dependence,  many ; 
but  a  large  part  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  princes  of  Austria  and  Prussia.     Much  of  Italy 
was  incorporated,  and  the  rest  was  held,  partly  by  <rfit*iy. 
the  conqueror  himself  under  another  title,  partly  by 

a  prince  of  his  own  housa     This  last  was  the  case  with  Division  of 

£urop€  bo- 
Spain.     Till  the  final  breach  with  Eussia,  the  idea  of  tween 

*-  Franoe  an4 

Buonaparte's  dominion  seems  to  have  been  that  of  RoMi». 
a  twofold  division  of  Europe  between  Bussia  and  him- 
self, a  kind  of  revival  on  a  vaster  scale  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Empires.  The  western  potentate  was 
careful  to  keep  everywhere  a  dominant  influence  within 
his  own  world ;  but  whether  the  territory  should  be 
incorporated,  made  dependent,  or  granted  out  to  his 
kinsfolk  and  favourites,  depended  in  each  case  on  the 
conqueror's  will. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the  Europe  i* 
beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how  nearly  this  scheme 
was  carried  out.     The  kernel  of  the  French  Empire 
was  France  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ee- 
volution,  together  with  those  conquests  of  the  Bepublic 
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CHAP,     which  gave  it  the  Ehine  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nim- 

IX.  ° 

' — « — '  w^en.  Beyond  these  limits  the  former  United  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Germany  as 
fer  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Lubeck,  were  incorporated  with  France.  France 
now  stretched  to  the  Baltic,  and,  as  Holstein  was  now 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  France  and  Denmark  had 
a  common  frontier.  The  Confederation  of  the  Bhine 
was  a  protected  state,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
the  self-styled  *  Empire '  of  Austria  could  practically 
hardly  claim  a  higher  place.  Of  the  former  Austrian 
possessions,  those  parts  which  had  passed  to  Bavaria 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  formally  stood  in  the  de- 
pendent relation,  and  the  so-called  Ulyrian  provinces 
were  actually  incorporated  with  France.  So  were  the 
Ionian  islands  yet  further  on.  In  Italy,  the  whole 
western  side  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  with  Home  itself, 
was  incorporated  with  France.  North-eastern  Italy 
formed  a  separate  kingdom  held  by  the  ruler  of 
France.  Naples,  like  Spain,  was  a  dependent  kingdom. 
In  northern  Europe,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  hke  Prussia 
and  Austria,  could  practically  claim  no  higher  place. 
And  the  new  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  new  repubhc 
of  Danzig  carried  French  influence  beyond  the  ancient 
borders  of  Germany. 
Arrange-  Such  was  the  extcut  of  the  French  dominion  when 

1814-1815.  the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its  highest.  At  his  fall 
^firet  all  the  great  and  distant  conquests  were  given  up.  But 
rSSn*^  those  annexations  which  were  necessary  for  the  com- 
th*?S  pletion  of  France  as  she  then  stood  were  respected, 
restored,     rpj^^  ^^^  Germauic  body  took  back  Koln,  Trier,  and 

Mainz,  Worms  and  Speyer,"  but  not  Montbeliard  or 
any  part  of  Elsass.     The  new  Swiss  body  received  the 
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Bishopric  of  Basel,  Neufch&tel,  Geneva,  and  Wallis.     chap. 


IX. 


Savoy  and  Nizza  went  back  to  their  own  prince.     But    • 

Boundary 

here  a  different  frontier  was  drawn  after  the  first  and  of  savoy. 
the  second  fall  of  Buonaparte.  The  earlier  arrangement 
left  Chambery  to  France.  The  Pope  again  received 
Eome  and  his  Italian  dominions,  but  not  his  outlying 
Burgundian  city  of  Avignon  and  county  of  Venaissinu 
The  frontier  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
though  traced  at  sUghtly  different  points  by  the  two 
arrangements,  differed  in  either  case  but  little  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  In  short  the  France  of  the 
restored  Bourbons  was  the  France  of  the  old  Bourbons, 
enlarged  by  those  smaU  isolated  scraps  of  foreign  soil 
which  were  needed  to  make  it  continuous. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  rule  of  the  second 
Buonaparte  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  work  which 
began  under  Philip  the  Fair,  balanced  by  the  utter  un- 
doing of  the  work  of  Eichelieu,  the  partial  undoing  of 
the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth.    Savoy.  Nizza.  and  Mentone  were  added ;  but  Annexa- 
Germany  recovered  nearly  all  Elsass  and  a  part  of  |*^**^??^o 
Lorraine.     The  Ehine  now  neither  crosses  nor  waters  Loss  of 
a  single  rood  of  French  ground.    As  it  was  in  the  first  i^rraine. 
beginnings  of  Northern  European  history,  so  it  is  now ; 
Germany  hes  on  both  sides  of  the  German  river. 

The  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  France  in  Europe 
was  by  no  means  equally  favourable  to  her  advance  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  West  India  colony 
of  France,  Saint  Domingo,  now  known  as  Hayti^  indepen- 
became  an  independent  negro  state  whose  chiefs  imi-  Hayti,i80i 
tated  home  example  by  taking  the  title  of  Emperor. 
About  the  same  time  the  last  remnant  of  French 
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CHAP,  dominion  on  the  North  American  continent  was  vo- 
Louiriana  luntaiily  given  up.  Louisiana,  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
tp^  Peace  of  Paris  and  recovered  under  the  CJonsulate, 
J^vUed,  ^^  sold  to  the  United  States.  All  the  smaller  French 
Mid  to  West  India  islands  were  conquered  by  England  ;  but 
stiiUs,  all  were  restored  at  the  peace,  except  Tobago  and  Saint 
MaaritioB  Lucia.  The  isles  of  Bourbon  KmSi  Mauritius  were  also 
E^rti^d.  taken  by  England,  and  Bourbon  alone  was  restored  at 
chTrr^ioBt  ^hc  Pcacc.  lu  Jn^'aiPondicherry  was  twice  taken  and 
JtorSr       twice  restored. 

But  since  Prance   was  thus  wholly  -beaten  back 

from  her  great  schemes  of  dominion  in  distant  parts 

of  the  world,  she  has  led  the  way  in  a  kind  of  con- 

Frenchoon-  quest  ttud  colouization  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 

quest  of  ■■•  *^ 

^^^  modem  times.  In  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  we 
tin?i887?  ^^  something  different  alike  from  political  conquests 
in  Europe  and  from  isolated  conquests  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  conquest,  not  actually  in  Europe, 
but  in  a  land  on  the  shores  of  the  great  European  sea, 
in  a  land  which  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Con- 
^f^AAi^  stantine,  Justinian,  and  Heraclius.  It  is  the  winning 
conquerts.  b^ck  from  Islam  of  a  land  wiiich  once  was  part  of 
Latin-speaking  Christendom,  a  conquest  which,  except 
in  the  necessary  points  of  difference  between  continental 
and  insular  conquests,  may  be  best  paralleled  with  the 
Norman  CJonquest  of  Sicily.  Sicily  could  be  wholly 
recovered  for  Europe  and  Christendom ;  but  the  French 
settlement  in  Algeria  can  never  be  more  than  a  mere 
fringe  of  Europe  and  its  civilization  on  the  edge  of 
barbaric  Africa.  It  is  strictly  the  first  colony  of  the 
kind.  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  had  occupied  this  or 
that  point  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  ;  France  was 
the  first  European  power  to  spread  her  dominion  over  a 
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long  range  of  the  southern  Mediterranean  shore,  a  land  chap. 
which  in  some  sort  answers  alike  to  India  and  to  Aus-  ^ — « — 
traha,  but  lying  within  two  days'  sail  of  her  own  coast. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey  of  the  states 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  later 
Western  Empire.  The  rest  of  Western  Europe  must 
be  postponed,  as  neither  the  Spanish,  the  British,  nor 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  rose  out  of  the  break-up 
of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  In  our  next 
Chapter  we  must  trace  the  historical  geography  of  the 
states  -which  arose  out  of  the  gradual  dismemberment 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Eome,  a  survey  which 
will  lead  us  to  the  most  stirring  events  and  to  the  latest 
geographical  changes  of  our  own  day. 


862 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  EASTBBN  EMPIRE. 


CHAP.    The  geographical,  like  the  political,  history  of  the 
^nt^gt  '  Eastern  Empire  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Western. 
SSS^imd  The  Western  Empire,  in  the  strictest  sense,  fell  asunder. 
EmpirS.     Some  of  its  parts  fell  away  formally,  others  practically. 
WttJtem      The  tie  that  held  the  rest  snapped  at  the  first  touch  of 
to^Jni^*  a  vigorous  invader.     But  that  invader  was  an  European 
power  whose  territories  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  itself.     From  the  invasions  of  nations  beyond 
the  European  pale  the  Western  Empire,  as  such,  suf- 
fered but   little.      The   Western  Empire  again,  long 
before  its  fall,  had  become,  so  far  as  it  was  a  power 
at  all,  a  national  power,  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Porition       German  nation.     Its  fall  was  the  half  voluntary  part- 
weetem      iug  asuudcr  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an  Empire.     The 

Emperors ; 

Western  Emperors  again  had,  as  Emperors,  practically 
ceased  to  be  territorial  princes.  No  lands  of  any  ac- 
count directly  obeyed  the  Emperor,  as  such,  as  their 
immediate  sovereign.  When  the  Empire  fell,  the 
Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary  states,  taking  the 
Imperial  title  with  him.  In  the  Eastern  Empire  all  is 
different.  It  did  to  some  extent  fall  asimder  from 
within,  but  its  overthrow  was  mainly  owing  to  its  being 
of  the  broken  in  pieces  from  without.  But,  throughout  its 
history,  the  Emperor  remained  the  immediate  sovereign 
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of  all  that  still  clave  to  the  Empire,  and,  when  the    chap. 
Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  fell  with  it.     The  overthrow  ' -  ^'r ' 
of  the  Empire  was  mainly  owing  to  foreign  invasion  ^Jjf '^"^^ 
in  the  strictest  sense.     It  was  weakened  and  dismem-  f^^ 
bered  by  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  and  at  last  "^^"*<>°- 
swallowed  up  by  the  barbarians  of  Asia.     At  the  same  Tendencies 
time  the  tendency  to  break  in  pieces  after  the  Western  tion. 
fashion  did  exist  and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
But  it  existed  only  in  particular  parts  and  under  special 
conditions.     It  is  found  mainly  in  possessions  of  the 
Empire  which  had  become  isolated,  in  lands  which  had 
been  lost  and  won  again,  and  in  lands  which  came 
under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas.     The  importance 
of  these  tendencies  is  shown   by  the  fact  that  three 
powers  which  had  been  cut  off  in  various  ways  from 
the  body  of  the  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Venice,  and  Sicily, 
became  three  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.     But  the 
actual  destruction  of  the  Empire  came  from  those  bar- 
barian attacks  from  which  the  West  suffered  but  little. 

Speaking  generally  then,  the  Western  Empire  fell 
asunder  from  within ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was  broken  in 
pieces  from  without.     Of  the  many  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference, perhaps  only  one   concerns  geography.     At  cioeercon- 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  Western  the  East 
Empire  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  dominions  ^^™.*J\ 
of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whether  within  or  without  t^ditJons. 
the  elder  Empire.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  the  political  tradition  of  the  elder  Empire 
unbroken.     No  common  geographical  or  national  name  Disnae  of 
took  in  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West  and  name  in 

^  ^  the  Wert. 

their  mhabitants.   But  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  l^  ^^n- 

tion  m  the 

Empire,   down  to  the  end,  knew  themselves  by  no  ^^^ 
national  name  but  that  of  Romans,  and  the  land  gradu- 
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CHAP,    ally  received  the  geographical  name  of  Romania.     But 

' — « — '  the  Western  Empire  was  not  Romania,  nor  were  its 

people  Romans.     The  only  Romania  in  the  West,  the 

Italian  land  so  called,  took  its   name   from  its  long 

adhesion  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Importance        In  the  East  again  differences  of  race  are  far  more 

tinctions  of  important  than  they  ever  were  in  the  West.     In  the 

race  in  toe  '^  *^ 

^^^^  West  nations  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  com- 
mingling of  elements ;  in  the  East  the  elements  remain 
apart.  All  the  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
whether  older  than  the  Homan  conquest  or  settlers  of 
later  times,  are  there  still  as  distinct  nations. 
The  First  among  them  come  three  nations  whose  settle- 

nations,       ment  in  tiie  peninsula  is  older  than  the  Eoman  con- 
quest.    One  of  these  has  kept  its  name  and  its  lan- 
guage.    One  has  kept  its  language,  but  has  taken  up 
its  name  afresh  only  in  modem  times.     The  third  has 
for  ages  lost  both  its  name  and  its  language.     The  most 
Albanians,   imchangcd  pcoplc  in  the  peninsula  must  be  the  Alba- 
nians,  called  by  themselves  Skipetar,  the  representa- 
tireeka.       tivcs  of  the  old  Ulyriojis.     Next  come  the  Greeks,  who 
keep  their  language,  but  whose  nsLtne  of  Hellenes  went  out 
of  ordinary  use  till  its  revival  in  modem  times.     Lastly 
viacha.       there  are  the  Vlachs,  representing  those  inhabitants  of 
Thrace,  Moesia,  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  who,  like 
the  Western  nations,  exchanged  their  own  speech  for 
Latin.   They  must  mainly  represent  the  Thracian  race  in 
Use  of  the    its  widcst  scnsc.     Both  Greeks  and  Vlachs  kept  on  the 

Roman  ,  ,  ': 

name.  Eomau  name  in  different  forms,  and  the  Vlachs,  the 
Roumans  of  our  own  day,  keep  it  still.  Of  the  invading 
races,  the  Gbths  passed  through  the  Empire  without 

suvonic  raaking*  any  lasting  settlements  in  it.  The  last  Aryan 
settlers,  setting  aside  mere  colonists  in  later  times,  were 


SaracfDS. 
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the  Slaves.     Then  came  the  Turanian  settlers,  Finnish,     chap. 

X. 

Turkish,  or  any  other.   Of  these  the  first  wave,  the  Bui-  - — ^^ — ' 

Tarsnian 

garianSj  were  presently  assimilated  by  the  Slaves,  and  setuew. 
the  Bulgarian  power  must  be  looked  at  historically  as 
Slavonic.     Then  come  Avars,  Chazars,  Magyars,  Patz-  Turanian 
inaks,  Cumans,  all  settling  on  or   near  the  borders 
of  the  Empire.     Of  these  the  Magyars  alone  grew  into  The 
a  lasting  European  state,  and  alone  estabhshed  a  lasting 
power  over  lands  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire. 
All  these  invaders  came  by  the  way  of  the  lands  north  of 
the  Euxine.     Lastly,  there  are  the  non- Aryan  invaders 
who  came  by  way  of  Asia  Minor  or  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.     The  Semitic  Saracens,  after  their  first  conquests  The 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  made  no  lasting  conquests. 
They  occupied  for  a  while  several  of  the  great  islands  ; 
but  on  the  mainland  of  the  Empire,  European  and 
Asiatic,  they  were  mere  plunderers.     In  their  wake  The 
came  the  most  terrible  enemies  of  all,  the  Turks,  first  ottoman 

Turks. 

the  Seljuk,  then  the  Ottoman.  Ethnologically  they 
must  be  grouped  with  the  nations  which  came  in 
by  the  north  of  the  Euxine.  Historically,  as  Ma- 
hometans, coming  in  by  the  southern  route,  they  rank 
with  the  Saracens,  and  they  did  the  work  which  the 
Saracens  tried  to  do.  Most  of  these  invading  races  have 
passed  away  from  history ;  three  still  remain  in  three 
different  stages.  The  Bulgarian  is  lost  among  the  Aryan 
people  who  have  taken  his  name.     The  Magyar  abides,  com- 

parison  of 

keeping  his  non-Aryan  language,  but  adopted  into  the  Bulgarian*, 
European  commonwealth  by  his  acceptance  of  Chris-  »n«J^tto. 
tianity.     The  Ottoman  Turk  still  abides  on  European 
soil,  unchanged  because  Mahometan,  still  an  alien  alike 
to  the  creed  and  to  the  tongues  of  Europe.  TheEaatcm 

Among  all  these  nations  one  holds  a  special  place  q^^ 
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in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  loss  of  the 
Oriental  and  Latin  provinces  of  the  Empire  brought 
into  practical  working,  though  not  into  any  formal 
notice,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Western  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  German,  so  the  Eastern  Empire  was  fest 
becoming  Greek.  To  a  state  which  had  both  a  Boman 
and  a  Greek  side  the  loss  of  provinces  which  were 
neither  Eoman  nor  Greek  was  not  a  loss  but  a  soiux^e 
of  strength.  And  if  the  loss  of  the  Latin  provinces 
was  not  a  source  of  strength,  it  at  least  did  much  to 
bring  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire  into  predomi- 
nance. Meanwhile,  within  the  lands  which  were  left  to 
the  Empire,  first  the  Latin  language,  and  then  Eoman 
ideas  and  traditions  generally,  gradually  died  out. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Empire 
was  far  more  Greek  than  anything  else.  Before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  become  nearly  con- 
terminous with  the  Greek  nation,  as  defined  by  the 
combined  use  of  the  Greek  language  and  profession  of 
the  Orthodox  faith.  The  name  Roman^  in  its  Greek 
form,  was  coining  to  mean  Greek,  And,  about  the 
same  time,  the  other  primitive  nations  of  the  penin- 
sula, hitherto  merged  in  the  common  mass  of  Boman 
subjects,  began  to  show  themselves  more  distinctly 
alongside  of  the  Greeks.  We  now  first  hear  of  Al- 
banians and  Vlachs  by  those  names,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nations  which  have  thus  come  again  to 
light  increases  as  we  go  on.  Then  the  Greek  remnant 
of  the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  great  Latin 
invasion,  and,  instead  of  a  single  power,  Boman  or 
Greek,  we  see  a  crowd  of  separate,  states,  Greek  and 
Frank.  The  reunion  of  some  of  these  fragments 
formed  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaiologoi.     But  at 
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no  moment  since  the  twelfth  century  has  the  whole     chap. 


Greek  nation  been  uniteii  under  a  single  power,  native  ' — ^-^ 
or  foreign.     And  from  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Trebi-  Byzmtine 
zond  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  was  under  foreign  i46i-i82i. 
masters.* 


We  have  now  first  to  trace  out  the  steps  by  which 
the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  to  trace  out 
severally  the  geographical  history  of  the  states  which 
rose  out  of  its  fragments.     And  with  these  last  we  may 
class  certain  powers  which  do  not  strictly  come  imder 
that  definition,  but  which  come  within  the  same  geogra- 
phical range  and  which  absorbed  parts  of  the  Imperial 
territory.     Beginning  in  the  West,  the  territory  which 
the  Empire  at  the  final  separation  still  held  west  of  the 
Hadriatic,  was  gradually  lost  through  the  attacks,  first 
of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Normans.     These  lands 
grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  has  its  proper  sicUy. 
place  here  as  an  offshoot  from  the  Eastern  Empire.    At 
the  other  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  Venice  gradually  Venice 
detached  itself  from  the  Empire,  to  become  foremost  in 
its  partition :  here  then  comes  the  place  of  Venice  as  a 
maritime  power.     Then  come  the  powers  which  arose  Slavonic 
on  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Empire,  powers 
chiefly  Slavonic,  reckoning  as  Slavonic  the  great  Bui-  Bulgaria, 
garian  kingdom.     Here  too  will  come  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  which,  as  a  non-Aryan  power  in  the  heart  of  Hungaiy. 
Europe,  has  much  both  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  with 
Bulgaria.     The  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  lay  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  but  a  large  part  of  its 

'  Unless  we  except  the  momentary  existence  of  the  first  Sept- 
insular  Republic,  to  be  spoken  of  below. 
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CHAP,    dependent  territory  had  been  Imperial  soil.     Here  also 

"^ — ' — '  we  must  speak  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 

Albanians,   new    dcvelopement    of   the   Albanian   and    Bouman 

races,  and  of  the  states,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose 

just  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  Conquest. 

Asiatic        Then  there  are  the  powers,  both  Christian  and  Maho- 

powen. 

metan,  which  arose  within  the  Imperial  dominions  in 
Asia.  Here  we  have  to  speak  ahke  of  the  states 
founded  by  the  Crusaders  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  our 
own  days,  to  the  new  European  states  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  deliverance  of  old  Imperial  lands  from 
Ottoman  bondage. 

We  will    therefore    first   trace   the  geographical 

800-1204.  changes  in  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  itself  dovm  to 
the  Latin  Conquest.     The  Latin  Empire  of  Romania^ 

1204-1468.  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nikaia^  the  revived  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  will  follow,  as  continuing,  at  least 
geographically,  the  true  Eastern  Eoman  Empire.  Then 
will  come  the  powers  which  have  fallen  off  from  the 
Empire  or  grown  up  within  the  Empire,  from  Sicily  to 
free  Bulgaria.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  mark,  either  chronologically  or  on 
the  map,  when  this  or  that  territory  was  finally  lost  to 
the  Empire.     This  is  tnie  both  on  the  Slavonic  border 

DiBtinction  and  also  in  southern  Italy.     On  the  former  above  all 

conquest      it  is  oftcu  hard  to  distinguish  between  conquest  at  the 

andsetttle- 

ment  cost  of  the  Empire  and  settlement  within  the  Empire. 
In  either  case  the  frontier  within  which  the  Emperors 
exercised  direct  authority  was  always  falling  back  and 
advancing  again.  Beyond  this  there  was  a  zone  which 
could  not  be  said  to  be  under  the  Emperor's  direct 
rule,  but  in  which  his  overlordship  was  more  or  less 
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fully  acknowledged,  according  to  the  relative  strength     chap. 
of  the  Empire  and  of  its  real  or  nominal  vassals.  ^ — « — • 

§  1.  Changes  in  the  Frontier  of  the  Empire. 

In  tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  by  the  wonderful  power  of  revival  Power  of 
and  reconquest  which  is  shown  throughout  the  whole  the  Empire 
history.  Except  the  lands  which  were  won  by  the 
first  Saracens,  hardly  a  province  was  finally  lost  tilL  it 
had  been  once  or  twice  won  back.  No  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  Empire  of  the  seventh  ceniury, 
cut  short  by  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  a  mere  fringe 
on  its  European  coasts,  could  ever  have  become  the 
Empire  of  the  eleventh  century,  holding  a  solid  mass  of 
territory  from  Tainaros  to  the  Danube.  But  before 
this  great  revival^  the  borders  of  the  Empire  had  both 
advanced  and  fallen  back  in  the  farther  West.  At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  New  Eome 
still  held  Sardinia,. Sicily,  and  a  small  part  of  southern 
Italy.     The  heel  of  the  boot  still  formed  the  theme  of  Sardinia, 

Sicily 

Lombardj/y^  while  the  toe  took  the  name  of  Calabria  Southern 
which  had.  once  belonged. to  the  heel.     Naples ^  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi  were  outlying  Italian  cities  of  the  Empire ; 
so  was  Venice,  which  can  hardly  be  called  an.  Italian 
city.     In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  power  of  Lowoftho 
the  Empire  waa  cut  short  in  the  islands,  but  advanced  Advance  on 
on  the  mainland.^    The  history  of  Sardinia  is  utterly  tinent. 
obscure ;  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the  Sardinia. 

^  The  longer  form  Aoyyificiplia  clave  to  this  theme,  while  the 
Greeks  learned  to  apply  the  oontrocted  form  AafAtrap^oi  to  the 
Lombards  of  Northern  Italy. 

B  B 
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Empire  by  the  be^nning  of  the  ninth  century.     Sicily 

was  now  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa 

during  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Agri- 

gentum,  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  fell  first ;  Palermo, 

once  the  seat  of  Phoenician  rule,  became  four  years  later 

the  new  Semitic  capital.     Messina  on  the  strait  soon 

followed ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  its  most 

thoroughly* Greek  side,  held  out  much  longer.     Before 

the  conquest  of  this  region,  JKfa/to,  the  natural  appendage 

to  Sicily,  passed  into  Saracen  hands.     Syracuse,  the 

Christian  capital,  did  not  fall  till  fifty  years  after  the 

first  invasion,  and  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the 

island  a  remnant  still  held  out  for  nearly  ninety  years. 

Tauromenion  or  Taormina,  on  its  height,  had  to  be 

twice  taken  in  the  courseof  the  tenth  century,  and  the 

single  fort  of  Rametta,  the  last  stronghold  of  Eastern 

Christendom  in  the  West,  held  out  longer  still.     By 

this  time  ^Eastern  Christendom  was  fast  advancing  on 

Islam  in  Asia;  but    the    greatest   of  Mediterranean 

islands  passed  from  Christendom  to  Islam,  from  Europe 

to  Africa,  and  a  Greek-speaking  people  was  cut  off 

from  the  Empire  which  was  fast  becoming  Greek.   But 

the  complete  and  uninterrupted  Mussulman  dominion 

in  Sicily  was  short.     The  Imperial  claims  were  never 

forgotten,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  they  were  again 

enforced.     By  the  arms  of  George  Maniakes,  Messina 

and  Syracuse,  with  a  part  of  the  island  which  at  the 

least  took  in  the  whole  of  its  eastern  side,  was,  if  only 

for  a  few  years,  restored  to  the  Imperial  rule. 

•While  Sicily  was  thus  lost  bit  by  bit,  the  power  of 
•the  Empire  was  advancing  in  the  neighbouring  main- 
land of  Italy.  Bari  was  won  back  for  Christendom 
from  the  Saracen  by  the  combined  powers  of  both 
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Empires ;  but  the  lasting  possession  of  the  prize  fell  to     chap. 
the  Caesar  of  the  East     At  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen-  * — . — ' 
tury,  the  Eastern  Empire  claimed  either  the  direct  pos- 
session or  the  superiority  of  all  southern  Italy  from 
Gaeta    downwards.      The   extent    of    the    Imperial  nuctua. 

tioiis 

dominion  was  always  fluctuating;   there  was  perhaps  y^the 
no  moment  when  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  really  jjj^  ^ 
extended  over  this  whole  region ;  but  there  was  perhaps 
no  spot  within  it  which  did  not  at  some  time  or  other 
admit  at  least  the  Imperial  overlordship.     The  eastern 
coast,  with  the  heel  and  the  toe  in  a  wider  sense  than 
before,  became  a  real  and  steady  possession,  while  the 
allegiance  of  Benevenium^  Capua^  and  Salerno  was  always 
very  precarious.     But  Naples^  Gaeta^  and  Amalji^  how-  Naples, 
ever  nominal  their  allegiance  might  be,  never  formally  Amam. 
cast  it  aside. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Eastern  Emperors  held  all  Sicily,  with  some  patches  of 
territory  on  the  neighbouring  mainland    At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  island  had  been  wholly 
lost,  while  the  dominion  on  the  mainland  had  been 
greatly  enlarged.     In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury a  new  power,  the  Normans  of  ApuUa,  conquered  the  The  Nor- 
Italian  possessions  of  the  Empire,  won  Sicily  from  the  ijjjy  «>* 
Mussulman,  and  even  made  conquests  from  the  Empire 
east  of  the  Hadriatic.     Thus  arose  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom, the  growth  of  which  will  best  be  traced  when  we 
come  to  the  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Empire. 

The  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  also 
fluctuated  between  Byzantine  and  Saracen  dominion. 
Crete  was  won  by  a  band  of  Mussulman  adventurers  from  oret^  823. 

B  B  2 
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CHAP.  Spain  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
— ' — '  began.  It  was  won  back  in  the  great  revival  of  the  Im- 
coreiy,  968.  perial  powcF  onc  hundred  and  forty  years  later.  Cyprus 
1^^^  was  lost  sooner ;  but  it  went  through  many  fluctua- 
lost  again     tious  auQ  divisious,  a  Tccovcry  and  a  second  loss,  before 

O    ftfll— ftflft  • 

lecoTered  *  its  final  rccoverv  at  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of 

again,  965.  .  "^ 

LoBB  and      Crete  and  the  complete  loss  of  Sicily.     Looking  at  the 

Sm^  the    Empire  simply  as  a  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

SSds."^      the  loss  of  Sicily  was  altogether  overbalanced  by  the 

recovery  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.     Geographically  Sicily 

was  an  outlying  Greek  island ;  Crete  and  Cyprus  lay 

close  to  the  body  of  the  Empire,  essential  parts  of  a 

Greek  state.   But  Crete  and  Cyprus,  as  lands  which  had 

been  lost  and  won  back,  were  among  the  lands  where 

the  tendency  to  fall  away  from  within  showed  itself 

earliest.      Crete  never  actually  separated  from  the 

separaUon    Empire.     Cyprus  fell  away  under  a  rebel  Emperor,  to 

1182-iiw.    be  presently  conquered  by  Eichard,  Count  of  Poitou 

bv^rchl^  and  King  of  England,  and  to  pass  away  from  the 

of  Poitou,         "n  •  A 

1191.  Empire  for  ever. 

Fiactua-  We  may  thus  sum    up  the   fluctuations   in   the 

p^flL^on  *  possession  of  the  great  islands.     At  the  beginning  of 

Irfand^  the  ninth  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  took  in 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Crete ;  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 

901.  of  the   Saracens.      At  the  beginning  of   the   tenth 

century,  the  Empire  held  nothing  in  any  of  the  four 

1001.  except  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Sicily.    At  the  begin- 

ing  of  the  eleventh,  Crete  and  Cyprus  had  been  won 

1101.  back  ;  Sicily  was  wholly  lost.   At  the  beginning  of  the 

twelfth,  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  still  Imperial  posses- 
sions; a  great  part  of  Sicily  had  been  won  and  lost 

1201.  again.     At  the  beginning  of  the   thirteenth,  Cyprus, 

like  Sicily,  had  passed  to  a  Western  master ;  Crete  was 
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Still  held  by  the  Empire,  but  only  by  a  very  feeble  tie.     chap. 
Thus  they  stood  at  the  fall  of  the  old  Eoman  Empire  ' — '— ^ 
of  the  East ;  of  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaiologoi 
none  of  them  ever  formed  a  part. 

In  the  islands  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Empire  ReutioM  of 

*■  the  Empire 

had  to  strive  were,  first  the  Saracens,  and  then  the  ^waniiithe 

'  '  SUvonic 

Latins  or  Franks,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.    On  po^«»- 
the  mainland  the  part  of  the  Saracen  was  taken  by 
the  Slave.    During  the  four  hundred  years  between 
the  division  of  the  Empires  and  the  Frank  conquest 
of  the  East,  the  geographical  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  has  mainly  to  deal  with  the  shiftings  of  its 
frontier  towards  the  Slavonic  powers.     These  fall  into  Three 
three  main  groups.     First,  in  the  north-western  comer  groupe. 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settlements,  ^^^ 
whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice. 
Secondly,  there  are  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  j^|¥^*^^* 
and  Greece.     Thirdly,  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom  Buigaru. 
comes  between  the  two.     These  two  last  ranges  gradu- 
ally merge  into  one ;  the  first  remains  distinct  through- 
out.     Servia,   Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  will    be  best 
treated  of  in  another  section,  remembering  that,  amidst 
all  fluctuations,  the  claims  of  the  Empire  over  them 
were  never  denied  or  forgotten,  and  were  ftx>m  time  to 
enforced.    It  was  towards  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  that 
the  greatest  fluctuations  of  the  Imperial  frontier  took 
place. 

The  original  Finnish  Bulgarians  were  the  vanguard  tj»^ 

°  Bulgarian 

of  Turanian  invasion  in  the  lands  with  which  we  have  >^in«d<w»- 
to  do.    Earlier,  it  would  seem,  in  their  coming  than 
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CHAP,     the  Avars,  they  were  slower  to  settle  down  into  actual 
* — ^ — '   occupation  of  European   territory.      But  when  they 

Settlement      ,.,,.  .  . 

■onth  of      did  settle,  it  was  not  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire, 

the  Daniib6y  ^  *' 

c^»-  but  in  one  of  its  acknowledged  provinces.     Late  in  the 

seventh  century,  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  estab- 
lished between  Danube  and  Haemus.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  another  migration  in  quite  another 
direction  founded   another  Bulgarian  power  on  the 

B^^i^  Volga  and  the  Kama.  This  settlement.  Great  or  White 
Bulgaria^  remained  Turanian  and  became  Mahometan ; 
Black  Bulgaria  on  the  Danube  became  Christian  and 

uwofthe    Slavonic.     The  modem  Bulgarians  bear  the  Bulgarian 

**^«'  name  only  in  the  way  in  which  the  Bomanized  Celts 
of  Gaul  bear  the  name  of  their  Frankish  masters  from 
Germany,  in  which  the  Slaves  of  Kief  and  Moscow 
bear  the  name  of  their  Eussian  masters  from  Scan- 
dinavia. In  all  three  cases,  the  power  formed  by  the 
union  of  conquerors  and  conquered  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  conquerors  and  has  kept  the  speech  of  the 
conquered.  But  though  the  Bulgarian  power  became 
essentially  Slavonic,  it  took  quite  another  character 
from   the    less   fully  organized    Slavonic    settlements 

The  Empire  to  the  wcst  and  south  of  it.     Towards  the  Slaves  of 

and  toe 

si!!^^'*"^  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Empire  had  any  definite  frontier.  Settled 
within  the  Empire,  they  were  its  tributaries  or  its 
enemies,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire  at 
any  particular  moment.  Up  to  the  coming  of  the 
Bulgarians,  we  might,  from  different  points  of  view, 
place  the  Imperial  border  either  at  the  Danube  or  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  M^Bbsm.  But  from  the 
Th«  Empire  Bulgarian  conquest  onwards,  there  was  on  the  Bui- 
2^j«jj^    garian  side  a  real  frontier,  a  frontier  which  often 
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shifteJj-but  whicR  was  often  fixed  by  treaty,  and  which,     chap. 
wherever  it  was  fixed,  marked^  lands  which  were,  for  ' — ^ — ' 


the  time,  wholly  lost  to  the  Empire..    With^  the  firat  Loss  of  the 

,  ,  Danubijui 

Bulgarian  settlement,  the  Imperial  frontier  definitely  frontier. 

withdrew  for  three  hundred  years  from  the  lower  Danube 

to  the  line  of  Hsemus  or  Balkan. .   As  the  Bulgarian  BtHgaiiant 

power  pushed  to  the  south  and  west^  the  two  fields  of  Hasmus. 

warfare,  against  the  Bulgarians  to  the  north  and  against 

the   half-independent  Slaves  to   the  west,  gradually 

melted  into  one.    But  as  long  as  the  Isaurian  Emperors 

reigned,  the  two  fields  were  kept  distinct.     They  kept 

the  Balkan  range  against  the  Bulgarians,  whose  king-  Extent  of 

°      ^  ^  '  °      Bulgaria  in 

dom,  stretching  to  the  north-west  over  lands  which  are  **»«  «>g*»«^ 

*=•  centniy. 

now  Servian,  had  not,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, . 
passed  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Empire* 

Meanwhile,  as  a  wholly  distinct  work,  the  Im^  Recover)- 

'  -^  of  the 

perial  power  was  restored  over  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  suvome 

'-  ^  ^  settlements 

Macedonia,  and^  Greece.     In  the  middle  of  the  eighth .  jf^  ¥*^ 

'  o  dome  and. 

century  the  inland  parts  of  Greece  were  chiefly  occupied  ^wece* 
by  Slavonic  immigrants,  while  the  coast  and  the  cities 
remained  Greek.     Before  tiie  end  of  the  century,  the  776-7«4. 
Slaves  of  Macedoniai  were  reduced  to  tribute,  and  early 
in  the  ninth,  those  of  Greece  wholly  failed  to  recover  «>7. 
their  independence.     The  land  was  gradually  settled  Recovery  of 

*  D  J  Greece  from 

afresh  by  Greek  colonists,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  ^®  ^^^**- 
tenth,  only  two  Slavonic  tribes,  Melings  and  Ezerites  suveson 
{Melinci  and  Jezerci\  remained,  distinct,  though  tri-    *  ^ 
butary,  on  the  range  of  Taygetos  or  Pentedaktylos. 
From  this  time  to  the  Frankish  conquest,  Greece,  as  a 
whole,  was  held  by  the  Empire.     But,  as  a  recovered 
land,  it  was  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which 
a  tendency  to  separate  began  to  show  itself.     In  the 
course  of  these  changes,   the  name  Hellenes^   as  a 
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CHAP,     national  name,  quite   died  out.      It  had  long  meant 
' — • — '  pagan,  and  it  was  confined  to  the  people  of  Maina.  who 
Maiiuu        remained  pagan  till  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  Greeks  now  knew  no  name  but  that  of  Romans. 
The  local,  perhaps  contemptuous,  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hellas  ivas  Helladikoi. 

Thus,  at  the  division  of  the  Empires,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, andGreece  had  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  re- 
covered by  the  EasternvEmpire,  while  the  lands  between 
Haemus  and  Danube  were  wholly  lost.  The  Imperial 
dominion  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euxine  formed, 
Romania,  together  with  the  Asiatic  provinces,  Roinania^  the  land 
Daimatia,    of  the  Eomans  of  the  East.     The  Emperors  also  kept 

Servia,  and 

Croatia.  the  oitics  ou  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  precarious 
allegiance  of  the  Servian  and  Croatian  principalities. 
These  lands  were  bound  to  the  Empire  by  a  common 

Greatness     drcad  of  the  encroaching  Bulgarian.     The  ninth  cen- 

of  the  first  ^      ^  ^  n      y  1 

Bulgarian  4iury  and  the  -early  years  of  the  tenth  was  a  great 
Attempt  on  time  of  Bulgarian  advance.  The  Bulgarians  seem  to 
818-829.  have  failed  in  establishing  any  lasting  dominion  to 
the  north-west  in  Pannonia ;  ^  at  the  expense  of  the 
Empire  they  w^re  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  the 
Advance      eighth   ccnturv  Anchialos    and    Sardica — afterwards 

against  the  ,        , 

Empire.  Called  THaditza  and  Sojia — ^were  border  cities  of  the 
Empire.  The  conquest  of  Sardica  early  in  ihe  ninth 
marks  a  stage  of  Bulgarian  advance.  At  the  end  of 
the  century,  after  the  conv^sion  of  the  nation  to 
Christianity,  comes  the  great  era  of  the  first  Bulgarian 

Conquests    kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Peristhlava.  The  Tzar  Simeon 

of  Simeon,  ° 


92a-984. 


'  A  temporary  Bulgarian  occupation  seems  clear  from  Einhard, 
AnnaU,  827)  828.  But  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Bulgarian 
duchy  in  the  present  Hungary  see  Boesler,  EonidfUsche  Studien, 
201, 
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established  the  Bulgarian  supremacy  over  Servia,  and     chap. 


carried  his  conquests  deep  into  the  lands  of  the  Empire.  ^^^ — ^ — ' 
In  Macedonia  and  Epeiros  the  Empire  kept  only  the 
sea-coast,  ^Egeean  and  Hadriatic;  Sardica,  PhiUppopo- 
lis,  Ochrida,  were  all  cities  of  the  Bulgarian  realm. 
Hadrianople,  a  frontier  city  of  th«  Empire,  passed  more 
than  once  into  Bulgarian  hands.  Nowhere  in  Europe, 
save  in  old  Hellas,  did  the  Imperial  dominion  stretch 
from  sea  to  sea. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen-  Reinv»i  of 

thelmperiAl 

tury.     Then  came  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  of  the  po"*'- 

Imperial  power  which  won  back  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and 

which  was  no  less  successful  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 

and  Asia.     Bulgaria  was  conquered  and  lost  and  con-  g^^'"®?*  ^ 

quered  again.     But  the  first  time  it  was  conquered, 

not  from  the  Bulgarian  but  from  the  Eussian.     The  P®'^"*: 

^  nans  and 

Eussians,  long  dangerous  to  Constantinople,  now  sud-  g^^i*""* 
denly  appear  as  a  land  power.  Their  prince  Svia- 
toslaf  overthrew  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  and 
Philippopolis  became  for  a  moment  a  Eussian  outpost. 
But  John  TzimiskSs  restored  the  power  of  the  Empire 
over  the  whole  BiJgarian  dominions.  The  Danube  was 
once  more  the  frontier  of  the  Eastern  Eeme. 

It  remained  so  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
during  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  But  in  the  inland 
regions  the  Imperial  power  fell  hack  almost  at  once,  to 
advance  again  further  than  ever.  A  large  part  of  the 
conquered  land  soon  revolted,  and  a  second  Bulgarian  ihe  second 
kingdom,  Macedonian  rather  than  Moesian,  arose.  The  kingdom, 
kingdom  of  Ochrida,  the  kingdom  of  Samuel,  left  to 
the  Empire  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Bulgara  be- 
tween Danube  and  Hsemus,  together  with  all  Thrace 
and  the  Macedonian  coast.    But  it  took  in  aU  the 
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CHAP,     inland  refflon  of  Macedonia;  it  stretched  down  into 
^^ — • — '  Thessaly  and  Epeiros ;  and,  while  it  nowhere  touched 


the  Euxine  or  the  .^Bgaean,  it  had  a  small  seaboard  on 

the  Hadriatic.     Now  came  the  great  struggle  between 

Bomania  and  Bulgaria  which  fiUs  the  last  years  of  the 

tenth  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  eleventh. 

sewDdcon-  ^t  last  all  Bulgaria,  and  with  it  for  a  while  Servia, 

10^"^**^  was  restored  to  the  Empire.     Croatia  continued  its 

Croatia.       vassalagc,  and  its  princes  were  presently  raised  to  royal 

rank  by  In>perial  authority. 

Thus  the  Eastern  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  peninsula.  Of  its  outlying  European 
Venice.  posscssions,  southcm  Italy  was  still  untouched.  At 
what  moment  Venice  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  the 
Empire,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Its  dukes  still  received 
the  Imperial  investiture,  and  Venetian  ships  often  joined 
the  Imperial  fleet.  This  state  of  things  seems  never 
to  have  been  formally  abolished,  but  rather  to  have 
dropped  out  of  sight  as  Venice  and  Constantinople  be- 
came practically  hostile.  In  tJie  other  outlying  city 
north  of  the  Euxine  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
change  places.  Through  all  changes  the  Empire  kept 
chewon       Jts  maritime  province  in  the  Taiuic  Chersonesos.  There 

annexed,  ^ 

tob^w      *^®  allied  dty  of  Cherson^  more  formally  annexed  to  the 
^5^™*^'     Empire  in  the  ninth  century,  was  trf^en  by  the  Bussian 
Vladimir  in  the  interval  between,  the  two  great  Bul- 
garian wars. 
The  Empire        In  Asia  the  Imperial  frontier  had   changed   but 

in  Asia. 

httle  since  the  first  Saracen  conquests.  The  solid 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was  often  plundered  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  it  was  never  conquered.  Now,  in  Asia 
as  in  Eiux)pe,  came  a  time  of  advance.  For  eighty  years, 
with  some  fluctuations,  the  Empire  grew  on  its  eastern 
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side.     The  Bagdad  caliphate  was  now  broken  up,  and     chap. 
the  smaller  emirates  were  more  easily  overcome.     The  ^ — • — ' 

*'  Asiatic  con- 

wars  of  Nikephoros  Phdkas  and  John  TzimiskSs  re-  9Hf^i»  <>^ 

Stored  KiHlda  and  Syria  to  the  list  of  Koman  provinces,  ^Slare"' 

Tarsos^  Antioch^  and  Edessa  to  the  list  of  Christian 

cities.    Basil  the  Second  extended  the  Imperial  power  g[^^  ^« 

over  the  Iberian  and  Abasgian  lands  east  of  the  Euxine,  991-1022. 

and  began  a  series  of  transactions  by  which,  in  the  ofThe  °^ 

space  of  forty  years,  all  Armenia  was  added  to  the  of  Amenia 

Empire  on  the  very  eve  of  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  Ani,  io45 

^  J  r  of  Kara, 

power  in  Asia.  1064. 


For  the  great  extension  of  the  Empire  laid  it  open  New 

*^^        ^  ^  *         ^  *^  enemies. 

to  new  enemies  in  both  continents.     In  Asia  it  became 
the  neighbour  of  the  Seljuk  Turks^  in  Europe  of  the  Turks. 
Magyars  or  Hungarians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Turks  Magyare. 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  century.     Hun- 
gary had  now  settled  down  into  a  Christian  kingdom. 
A  Servian  revolt  presently  placed  a  new  independent  Revolt  of 
state  between  Hungary  and  Bomania,  but  Belgrade  i<^- 

Loss  of  Bel- 

remained  an  Imperial  posssession  till  it  passed  under  grade, io64. 
Magyar  rule  twenty-four  years  later.      By  this  time  Advance  of 
the  Empire  had  begun  to  be  cut  short  in  a  far  more 
terrible  way  in  Asia.     The  Seljuk  Turks  now  reached 
the  new  Eoman  frontier.     Plunder  grew  into  conquest,  i^»8  of 

^  ^  '    Ani,1064. 

and  the  first  Turkish  conquest,  that  of  Ani^  happened 
in  the  same  year  as  the  last  Imperial  acquisition  of  Kars. 
The  Emperors  now  tried  to  strengthen  this  dangerous 
frontier  by  the  erection  of  vassal  principalities.  The 
very  name  of  Armenia  now  chamies  its  place.     The  Lc«er 

•  ,  .  Armenia, 

new  or  Lesser  Armenia  arose  in  the  Kilikian  mountains,  i^^- 
and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  old  Armenian  dynasty, 
whose  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually  died  out. 
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CHAP  but  before  this  time  the  Turkish  power  was  fully  es- 
' — * — '  tablished  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The  plun- 
1071.  derers  had  become  conquerors.  The  battle  of  Manzikert 

1074.          led  to  formal  cessions  and  further  advances.     Through- 
out Asia  Minor  the  Empire  at  most  kept  die  coast ; 
TheSoitMw  the  mass  of  the  inland  country  became  Turkish.     But 
the  Eoman  name  did  not  pass  away  ;  the  invaders  took 
1081.  the  name  of  Sultans  of  Roum.     Their  capital  was  at 

Nikaia^  a  threatening  position  indeed  for  Constanti- 
nople. But  distant  positions  like  Trebizond  and  Antioch 

aSI^IcIu      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  dependencies.     Antioch  was  before 
1081.         long  betrayed  to  the  Turks. 

By  this  time  the  Empire  was  attacked  by  a  new 
Normans      cucmy  iu  its  EuFopcau  peninsula.     The  Norman  con- 
^^^^      querors  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  crossed  the  Hadriatic,  and 
i(»i^86.    ^^^upi^  various   points,  both   insular  and  continen- 
tal, especially  Dyrrhachion  or  Durazzo  and  the  island 
of  Korkyra^  now  called  by  a  new  Greek  name,  Ko- 
ryphd  or  Corfu,     At  every  point  of  its  frontier  the 
Empire  had,  towards  the    end  of  tlie  eleventh   cen- 
tury, altogether  fallen  back  from  the  splendid  position 
Geogni-       which  it  held  at  its   beginning.      The    geographical 
pectofthe    aspcct  of  the  Empire  was  now  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Then  its  main  strength  seemed  to  lie  in  Asia.     Its 
European  dominion  had  been  cut  down  to  the  coasts 
and  islands ;  but  its  Asiatic  peninsula  was  firmly  held, 
touched  only  by  passing  ravages.     Now  the  Asiatic 
•dominion  was  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  while 
the  great  European  peninsula  was,  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent,  still  firmly  held.      Never  before  had 
the  main  power  of  the  Empire  been  so  thoroughly 
European.    No  wonder    that    in  Western  eyes  the 
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Empire  of  Romania  b^an  to  look  like  a  kingdom  of    chap. 
Greece.  ' — . — ' 


The  states  founded  by  the  Crusaders  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.     The  crusades  concern  us  here  only  Recovery  of 

Asiatic 

as  helping  towards  the  next  revival  of  the  Imperial  territory, 
power  under  the  house  of  Komn6nos.     Alexios  himself 
won  back  Nikaia  and  the  other  great  cities  of  western 
Asia  Minor.     Some  of  these,  as  Laodikeiay  were  re- 
ceived rather  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire  than  as  mere 
subjects.     The  conquering  reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Reigns  of 
again  extended  the  Empire  in  both  continents.     The  Manuel. 
Turk  still  ruled  in  the  inland  regions  of  Asia,  but  his 
capital  was  driven  back  from  Nikaia  to  Ikonion.     The  ^^'^' 
superiority  of  the  Empire  was  restored  over  Antioch  and  1137. 
KiUkian  Armenia  at  the  one  end,  over  Servia  at  the 
other.     Hungary  itself  had  to  yield  Zeugmin^  Sirmium^  11^ 
and  all  Dalmatia.     For  a  moment  the  Empire  again 
took  in  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  and 
its  islands ;  even  on  its  western  shore  Ancona  became  nea-iies. 
something  like  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Caesar. 

The  amquests  of  Manuel  were  clearly  too  great  for  J.*^^^°f  ^ 
the  real  strength  of  the  Empire.     Some  lands  fell  away  ««*»<»*• 
at  once.    Dalmatia  was  left  to  be  struggled  for  between  oaimatia, 
Venice  and  Hungary.     And  the  tendency  to  fall  away 
within  the  Empire  became  strengthened  by  increased 
intercourse  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  the  West.     Cyprus, 
Trebizond,  old  Greece  itself,  came  into  the  hands  of 
rulers  who  were  rather  feudal  vassals  than  Eoman  gover- 
nors. We  have  seen  how  Cyprus  fell  away.    Its  Poitevin 
conqueror  presently  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan.    Thus, 
before  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  a  province  Latin  king- 

dom  of 

had  been  torn  from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  become  a  cypnw, 

^  1192. 
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The  third 
Bulgarian 
kinjcdom, 
1187. 


Other 

SUvooie 

revolts. 


Increased 
Greek 


Latin  kingdom.  The  Greek-speaking  lands  were  now 
beginning  largely  to  pass  under  Latin  rule.  In  Sicily 
the  Frank  might  pass  for  a  dehverer;  in  Corfu  and 
Cyprus  he  was  a  mere  foreign  invader. 

Meanwhile  the  Empire  was  again  cut  short  to  the 
north  by  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  which  established 
a  third  Bulgarian   kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  which 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  Vlach  or  Bouman  as 
strictly  Bulgarian.     The  new  kingdom  took  in  the  old 
Bulgarian  land  between  Danube  and  Ha^mus,  and  it 
presently  spread  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  south. 
The  Bulgarian  revolt  was  followed  by  other  movements 
among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  Slaves,  which  did 
not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  states,  but  which 
had  their  share  in  the  general  break-up  of  the  Imperial 
power.     The  work  of  Basil  and  Manuel  was  now  un- 
^»»^of  done,  but  its  undoing  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Empire  more  nearly  a  Greek  state  than  ever.     It  did 
not  wholly  coincide  with  the  Greek-speaking  lands : 
the  Empire  had  subjects  who  were  not  Greeks,  and 
there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Em- 
pire.     But  the   Greek  speech  and   the   new   Greek 
nationahty  were  dominant  within  the  lands  which  were 
still  left  to  the  Empire.     The  Roman  name  was  now 
merely  a  name :  Boman  and  Greek  meant  the  same 
thing.     Whatever  was  not  Greek  in  European  Romania 
was  mainly  Albanian  and  Vlach.      The  dominion  of 
the  Empire  in  the  peninsula  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  primitive  races  of  the  peninsula.     The  great  ele- 
ment of  later  times,  the  Slavonic  settlers,  had  almost 
wholly  separated  themselves  from  the  Empire,  estab- 
lishing their  independence,  but  not  their  unity.     They 
formed  a  group  of  independent  powers  which  had  simply 


The 

Slavonic 

states. 
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fallen  away  from  the  Empire  ;  it  waa  by  the  powers  of    chap. 
the  West  that  the  Empire  itself  was  to  be  broken  in  '^ — • — 


pieces. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fourth  Crusade  L«tin  con- 

^^  ^  a  nest  of 

was  the  work  of  an  alliance  between  the  now  indepen-  ^'"^•^S:, 

^  Dople,  1204. 

dent  commonwealth  of  Venice  and  a  body  of  West- 
em  crusaders  who,  along  with  the  states  which  they 
founded,  may  be  indifferently  called  Latins  or  Franks.  Act  of 

•^  .  .  Partition. 

A  regular  act  of  partition  was  drawn  out,  by  which  the 
Empire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  One  was 
to  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  Emperor  of  Romania,  another 
of  the  pilgrims  as  his  feudatories,  a  third  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Venice.  But  the  partition  was  never 
carried  out.  A  large  part  of  the  Empire  was  never 
conquered ;  another  large  part  was  not  assigned  by  the 
act  of  partition.  In  fact  the  scheme  of  partition  is 
hardly  a  geographical  fact  at  all.  The  real  partition 
to  which  the  Latin  conquest  led  was  one  of  quite 
another  kind,  a  partition  of  the  Empire  among  a 
crowd  of  powers,  Gh:eek,  Frank,  and  Venetian,  more 
than  one  of  which  had  some  claim  to  represent  the 
Empire  itself. 

These  were  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania,  and  the  Latin  Em 
Greek  Empire  which  maintained  itself  at  Nikaia,  and  K 
which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  banishment,  won 
back  the  Lnperial  city.  In  the  crusading  scheme  the 
Latin  Emperor  was  to  be  the  feudal  superior  of  the 
lesser  princes  who  were  to  establish  themselves  within 
the  Empire.  For  his  own  Imperial  domain  he  was  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Asia,  with 
a  Thracian  dominion  stretching  as  far  north  as  Agatho- 
polls.    Hadrianople,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 


ire  of 
omania. 
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CHAP. 


Its  extent. 


stretching  down  to  the  Propontis,  was  to  be  Venetian, 
The  actual  result  was  very  different.  The  Latin  Em- 
perors never  got  any  footing  in  Asia  beyond  parts  of 
the  themes  bordering  on  the  Propontis,  reaching  from 
Adramyttion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarios,  In  Europe 
they  held  the  eastern  part  of  Thrace,  with  a  fluctuating 
border  towards  Bulgaria  on  the  north,  and  to  the  new 
Latin  and  Greek  states  which  arose  to  the  west.  Their 
dominion  also  took  in  Lemnos,  Lesbos^  Chios^  and  some 
others  of  the  .^sean  islands. 

But  the  Latin  Empire  of  Eomania  was  not  the  only 
Empire  which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  old 
East-Eoman  power.  Two,  for  a  time  three,  Ghreek 
princes  bore  the  Imperial  tide ;  there  was  also  a  Latin 
king.  It  will  be  convenient  for  a  while  to  leave  out  of 
sight  both  Asia  and  southern  Greece,  and  to  look  to 
the  revolutions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  northern  Greece, 
and  what  we  may  now  begin  to  call  Albania.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  Latin  conquest  was  to  divide 
these  lands  between  three  powers,  two  Latin  and  one 
Greek.  Besides  the  Empire  of  Eomania,  there  was  the 
i^iMtdom  of  Latin  kingdom  of  Thessalonike^  and  the  Greek  despotai^ 
im^222  ^^  Epeiros  held  by  the  house  of  Angelos.  Of  these 
£^^'**^  the  Thessalonian  kingdom  was  the  most  short-lived, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  creation  was  the 
ruin  of  the  Latin  Empire.  It  cut  off  the  Emperor  from 
his  distant  vassals  in  Greece,  whose  vassalage  soon 
became  nominal.  It  gave  him,  in  successive  reigns,  a* 
powerful  neighbour  who  knew  his  own  power,  and  a 
weak  neighbour,  who  fell   before  the  Greek  advance 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  litriforrfQ  was  and  is  a  common 
Byzantine  title,  with  no  worse  meaning  than  dominus  or  any  of  the 
words  which  translate  it 
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sooner  than  himself.     But  the  beginnings  of  the  king-     chap. 
dora,  under  its  first  king  Boniface,  were  promising.    His  ' — » — ' 
power  stretched  over  Thessaly,  now  known  as  Great 
Vlachia^  and  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Frank 
princes  further  to  the  south.     But  within  twenty  years 
from  its  foundation,  Frank  rule  had  ceased  in  Mace- 
donia.    ThessalonikS  was  again  a  Greek  and  an  Impe-  ThMs*. 
rial  city,  and  its  recovery  by  the  Greeks  split  the  Latin  GlUk.***" 
Empire  asunder. 

This  blow  came  from  the  west.     It  was  the  Nicene  The  Epeirot 

dcspotat. 

Empire  which  did  in  the  end  win  back  the  Imperial 
city ;  but,  for  some  years  after  the  Latin  conquest,  things 
looked  as  if  the  restoration  of  the  Gb'eek  power  in  Europe 
was  designed  for  Epeiros.     The  first  despot  Michael 
paid  a  nominal  homage  to  all  the  neighbouring  powers, 
Greek  and  Frank,  in  turn ;  but  in  truth  he  was  the  lord 
of  an  independent  and  growing  state.    His  power  began 
in  tlie  Epeirot  land  west  of  Pindos.     For  a  moment  120&.1210. 
he  held  in  Pcloponn6sos  Corinth,  Nauplia,  and  Argos. 
Durazzo  and   Corfu  were    won  from  Venice.      The  1215. 
Epeirot   power  advanced  also   to   the   east.      Thes- 
salonikfi  was  taken ;  its  ruler  took  the  Imperial  title  ;  1222. 
Hadrianople  followed,  and  the  new  Empire  stretched  1225. 
across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  took  in  Thes- 
saly  to  the  south.     But  the  Thessalonian  Empire  was 
hardly  more  long-lived  than  the  Thessalonian  kingdom. 
It  was  first  dismembered  among  the  princes  of  the 
ruling  house.      The  original  Epeirot  despotat,  along  separation 
with  Corfu,  parted  away  from  the  new  Macedonian  f°„'|/^^*'*^ 
|)ower,  to  survive  it  by  many  years.     But  by  this  ^*'^^^- 
time  the  championship  of  the  Greek  speech  and  faith 
against  the  Latin  lords  of  Constantinople  had  passed 

c  c 
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CHAP,    to  the  foremost  of  the  Greek  powers  which  had  grown 
' — ^ —  up  in  Asia,  to  the  Empire  of  Nikaia. 

These  Greek  powers  were  two,  which  arose  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  difierent  processes  and  with  different 
destinies.     The  Empire  of  Nikaia  was  the  truer  con- 
The  Empire  tiuuation  of  the  old  East-Eoman  power ;  the  Empire 
«ond,  of  Trapezous  or  Trebizond  was  the  last  independent 

fragment  of  Boman  dominion  and  Greek  culture.  The 
Trapezuntine  Empire  was  not  in  strictness  one  of  the 
states  which  arose  out  of  the  Latin  partition.  One  of 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  which  showed  most  disposi- 
tion to  fall  away  was  independently  seized  by  a  rival 
Emperor,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest, 
Alexios  Komnfinos  occupied  Trebizond,  an  occupa- 
tion largely  wrought  by  Iberian  help,  as.  if 'the  Empire, 
already  dismembered  by  the  Christians*  of  the  West, 
was  to  be  further  dismembered  •  by  '  the  C&ristians 
Extent  of  the  further  East.  The  dominions  of  Alexios,  en- 
Komnenian  largcd  bv  his  brother  David  to  the^weat,  at  first  took 

dominion.       . 

in  the  whole  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  ^  the  San- 

garios  eastward,  broken  by  the   city  of  Amisos^  which 

contrived  to  make  itself  virtually  independent,  and  by 

the  neighbouring  Turkish  settlement  .at  /Sawi^oww.     But 

this  dominion  was  only  momentary.    The* eastern  part 

alone  survived  to  form  the  later  Empire  of  Trebizond; 

the  western  part,  the  government  of  David,  soon  passed 

to  the  rising  power  of  Nikaia. 

Empire  of  Tlxc  .founder  of  that  power  was  Tlieodore  Laskaris, 

1206-1261.    in  whomt  Uie  succession  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  held 

to  be  continued.     Ten  years  after  the  taking  of  Con- 

1214.  stantinople,  a  treaty  fixed  his  border  towards  the  small 

1220.  Latin  dominion  in  Asia.     Six  years  later  the  Latins 

kept  only  the  lands  north  of  the  gulf  of  Nikomedeia ; 
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sixteen  years  later  they  held  only  the  Asiatic  coast  of    chap. 
the  Bosporos.     Seven  years  later  Chios,  LSmnos,  Samos,  ' — ^-^ 
Kos,  and  other  islands  were  won  back  by  the  growing  1247. 
Greek  state.     But,  long  before  this,  the  Nicene  Em-  xheNioene 
pire  had  become  an  European  power.     The  Thracian  Europe. 
Cherson^sos  was  first  won,  the  work  beginning  at  KaU 
lipolis.    Presently  the  Thessalonian  Emperor  sank  to  the  1242. 
rank  of  a  despot  under  him  of  Nikaia ;  four  years  later  1246. 
Thessalonike  was  incorporated  with  the  Nicene  domi- 
nions.     A  series  of  Bulgarian  campaigns  carried  the  1246-1266. 
Imperial  frontier,  first  to  the  Hebros-— already  the  Sla- 
vonic Maritza — and  then  to  the  foot  of  Hoemus.     A  i264-i269. 
series  of  Epeirot  campaigns  won  a  Hadriatic  seaboard, 
and  vcmiQDurazzo  for  a  while  again  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
The  Nicene  power  in  these  regions  was  confirmed  by  1259. 
the  victory  of  Pelagonia,  won  over  the  combined  forces 
of  Epeiros,  Achaia,  and  Sicily,   The  next  year  Selymhria  1260. 
was  won  fi'om  the  Latins,  and  the  Frank  Empire  was 
cut  down  to  so  much  territory  as  could  be  guarded 
from  the  walls  of  Constantinople.    At  last  the  recovery 
of  Constantinople  changed  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  into  Recovery  of 

^  ^  ^  Constanti- 

the  revived  Byzantine  Empire  of  the  Palaiologoi.  nopie,  1261. 

That  Empire  still  lasted  a  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
and  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its  European 
and  its  Asiatic  history.  The  Asiatic  border  fell  back 
almost  as  soon  as  the  seat  of  rule  was  restored  to  Europe. 
In  Europe  the  revived  Empire  kept  the  character  of  an  Advance  '^f 

T  .  Ml     .  1      /.  1  /•     1         ^^'^  Empire 

advancing  power  till  just  before  the  entrance  01  the  in  Europe. 
Ottoman  into  Europe,  in  some  parts  till  just  before  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  Many  events  helped  to  weaken 
the  real  power  of  the  Empire,  which  did  not  affect  its 
geography.  Such  were  the  earlier  Turkish  inroads  and 
the  destroying  visit  of  the  Catalans,    The  land  in  which  iswl 

c  c  2 
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CHAP,    advance  was  most  steady  was  Peloponnesos,  where,  at 
the  time  of  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  Empire 


X. 


Adrmnee  ia 

P^opw-      did  not  hold  a  foot  of  ground.    Misithra^  Monembada^ 

i2e2.  and  Maina  were  the  fruits  of  the  day  of  Pelagonia. 

For  a  while  the  Imperial  frontier  was  stationary,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  steadily 
advanced.  It  advanced  perhaps  all  the  more  after 
Peloponndsos  became  an  Imperial  dependency,  or  an 
appanage  for  princes  of  the  Imperial  house,  rather  than 

1404.  an  immediate  possession  of  the  Empire.     F^arly  in  the 

fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  in- 

1480.  eluding  Corinth,  was  again  in  Greek  hands.     At  last, 

twenty-three  years  only  before  the  Turkish  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  all  Peloponnfisos,  except  the  points  held 
by  Venice,  was  under  the  superiority  of  the  Empire. 

Advmoe  in         In  morc  northern  parts  the  advance  of  the  Empire, 

andEpdros.  though  chcqucrcd  by  more  reverses,  went  on  steadily 
till  the  growth  of  the  Servian  power  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  ftt)ntier  varied  towards 
Servia,    Bulgaria,   Epeiros,   and    the   Angevin  power 

1808.  which  established  itself  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.     Even 

under  Andronikos  the  Second  the  Imperial  dominion 
was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  or  Great 

1818-1889.  Vlachia.  Later  still,  all  Epeiros,  Joannina  and  Arta — 
once  Ambrakia — were  won.  At  the  moment  of  the 
great  Servian  advance,  the  Empire  held  the  uninter- 
rupted seaboard  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Pagasaian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  its  Hadriatic  seaboard  from  the  Ambra- 
kian  gulf  northward.  But  the  Frank  principalities 
still  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  Empire  from  its  pos- 
sessions in  Peloponnfisos. 

L«»«of.  In  Asia  there  is  another  tale  to  tell.     There  the 

the  Empire 

in  A«M.       frontier  of  the  Empire  steadily  went  back  from  the 
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recovery  of  Constantinople.     A  few  points  gained  or    chap. 


lost  to  European  powers  go  for  little.     Smyrna  passed  ' — ^ — ' 
for  a  while  to  Genoa.     The  Knights  of  Saint  John  won  ^^^ ' 
Rhodes^  Kds^  and  other  islands,  but  they  did  not  become  ^i^*johil 
a  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  till  the  Empire  had  ^^*^^^^^^- 
almost  withdrawn  from  that  continent.     The  Imperial  Advance  of 

^  the  Tarb). 

power  steadily  crumbled  away  before  the  advance  of 
the  Turk,  first  the  Seljuk  and  then  the  Ottoman.  The 
small  Turkish  powers  into  which  the  Sultanate  of 
Koum  had  now  split  up  began  to  encroach  on  the  Greek 
dominion  in  Asia  as  soon  as  its  centre  was  transferred 
to  Europe.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Imperial  possessions  in  Asia  had  again  shrunk  up  to  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  Propontis,  from  the  -^gsean  to  the 
Euxine.  Losses  followed  more  speedily  when  the 
Turkish  power  passed  from  the  Seljuk  to  the  Ottoman. 
Brusa^  Nikaia,  Nikomedeia^  were  all  lost  within  twelve  i826-i388. 
years.  By  the  middle  of  the  foiurteenth  century,  the 
Emperors  kept  nothing  in  Asia,  save  a  strip  of  land 
just  opposite  Constantinople,  and  the  outlying  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Phokaia,  their  alUes  rather  than  their 
subjects. 

The  Ottoman  was  now  all  but  ready  to  pass  into 
Europe,  and  the  way  was  made  easier  for  him  by  the  TheEmmre 

falls  back 

rise  and  fall  of  an  European  power  which  again  cut  toward* 

^  ^  .  ^'.  Serviaand 

short  the  Empire  in  its  western  provinces.     While  the  Bulgaria. 
Imperial  frontier  was  advancing  in  Epeiros  and  Thes-  issi. 
saly,  it  fell  back  towards  Servia,  and  advanced  towards 
Bulgaria  only  to  fall  back  again.     Philippopolis,  so  Lowof 
often  lost  and  won,  now  passed  away  for  ever.     And  poiia,  1344. 
now  came  the  great   momentary  advance  of  Servia 
under  Stephen  Dushan,  which  wrested  from  the  Empire  coDonert 
a  large  part  of  its  Thracian,  Macedonian,  Albanian,  and  i^uSum 
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CHAP. 
X^ 

Extent  of 
the  Empire* 


1355. 


1886. 


I.f068  of 

Hadriano- 
|)le,  1861. 


1366. 


Loflsof 
Phila- 
delphia. 
1374-1891. 


Effects  of 
Timoiir*8 
invasion, 
1401. 


Greek  possessions.     At  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Empire,  all  but  banished  from  Asia,  kept  no 
unbroken  European  dominion  out  of  Thrace.    Its  other 
possessions  were  isolated.     It  kept  Thessalonik^  and 
ChalkidikS,  with  a  small  strip  of  Macedonia  as  far  as 
Berrhoia  and  Vodena.     It  kept  a  small  Thessalian  ter- 
ritory about  Lamia  or  Zeitouni.     There  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  province,  fast    growing  into    importance ; 
there    was    Lesbos    and   a  few   other    islands.      On 
Stephen's  death  his  dominion  broke  in  pieces,  but  the 
Empire  did  not  win  back   its  lost  lands.      For  the 
Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe,  ready,  in  the  space  of 
the  next  hundred  years,  to  swallow  up  all  that  was  left. 
As  in  the  recovery  of  Eomania  by  the  Greeks  of 
Nikaia,  so  in  the  final  conquest  of  Romania  by  the 
Turks  of  Brusa,  Constantinople  itself  was — with  the 
exception   of  the   Peloponnesian    appanage — ^the  last 
point  of  the  Empire  to  fall.     The  Turk,  like  the  Greek, 
made  his  way  in  by  Kallipolis ;    like  the  Greek,  he 
hemmed  in  the  Imperial  city  for  years  before  it  fell 
into  his  hands.     In  seven  years  from  his  first  landing, 
Hadrianople  had  become  the  European  capital  of  the 
Turk ;  the  Empire  was  his  tributary,  keeping,  besides 
its  outlying  possessions,  only  the  land  just  round  the 
city.     The  romantic  expedition  of  Amadeo  of  Savoy 
gave  back  to  the  Empire  its  Euxine  coast  as  far  as 
Mesembria.     Before  the  end  of  the  century  Philadel- 
phia was  lost  in  Asia,  and  the  Imperial  dominion  in 
Europe  hardly  reached  beyond  the  city  itself  and  the 
Peloponnesian  province.     Thessalonike  and  the  Thes- 
salian province  were  both  lost  for  a  while.     Bajazet 
was  on  the  point  of  doing  the  work  of  Mahomet,  when 
the  Empire  was  saved  for  another  half-century  by  the 
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invasion  of  Timour  and  the  consequent  break-up  of  the     chap. 
Ottoman  power.     During  the  Ottoman  civil  wars,  the  ^ — ^—^ 
outlying  points  of  the  Empire  were  restored  and  seized 
again  more  than  once.     At  last  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire  were  fixed  by  treaty  between  Sultan  Mahomet  h24. 
and  the  Emperor  Manuel,  much  as  they  had  stood  sixty 
years  before.-    The  coa^  of  the  Propontisto  Selymbria^ 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  >Mes6mbria,  Theasalonike  and 
Chalkidike,  the  Beloponnesian  province,  the   smaller 
Thessalian  province,  the  overlordship  of  Lesbos,  Ainos^ 
and  Thasos,  wa«  all.  that  was  left.     Further  losses  soon 
followed.    ThessalonikS  passed  .from  the  Empire  within  U26. 
two  years.    At  last,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  Imperial  mss. 
city  itself  fell,  and.  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Eoman 
Empire-  wm  blotted  out  of  European  geography.     Six 
years  later'came  the  conquest  of  Peloponn^s,  and  the  hgo. 
whole  of  European^  Gtreece  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreigi>  masters. 

Having'  thus^  sketched  the-changes  in  the  extent  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  ^Empire  during  a  period  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  we  have  now  to  trace  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  states  which,  within  that  time,  grew  up  state* 
within  its  borders  or  upon  its  frontiers.     These  fall  oit  onle 
naturally  into  four  groups.     First  come  the  national  t^^ 
states  which  were  formed  by  throwing  off  the  dominion  ftateT'^ 
of  the  Empire.     These  are  mainly  the  Slavonic  powers 
to  the  north,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  and  the  later 
states  which  arose  out  of  their  divisions  and  combina- 
tions.   And  with  these,  different  as  was  their  origin,  we  Hungary, 
must,  for  our  purposes,  place  both  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom which  annexed  so  many  of  the  Slavonic  lands,  and 
the  Rownan  states,  so  closely  connected  with  Hungarian  f^^^ 
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CHAP,    history,  which  arose  by  migrations  out  of  the  Empire. 
Another  group  consists  of  the  Greek  states  which  split 


Ste2"*^  off  from  the  Empire  before  or  at  the  Latin  conquest, 
and  which  were  not  recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperors 
of  Nikaia  and  Constantinople.  Both  these  classes  of 
states  belong  strictly  to  Eastern  Christendom.  Catho- 
lic Hungary  ruling  over  Orthodox  Slaves  forms  a  hnk 
between  the  East  and  the  West ;  so  do  tliose  Slaves  who 

Latin  fitatei  themsdvcs  bclonff  to.the  Latin  Church.    Another  hnk  is 

with  the  ° 

Empire.  supplied  by  a  third  group  of  states,  namely,  those  parts 
of  the  Empire  whidh,  either  at  or  before  the  Latin  con- 
quest, came  under  Xatin  rule.  This  class  is  not  confined 
to  the  Erank  powerain  Eomania  or  to  the  Eastern  settle- 

KinRdom  of  mcnts  of  Vcuice  and  Genoa.     Erom  our  point  of  \iew 

Sicilv.  .     ^ 

it  takes  in  I  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  cru- 
Kingdomof  gading  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  with  its  fiefs.     In  all 

Jerusalem.  o  o 

these  cases,  territory  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  came  under  Latin  rule.  And  in  all 
these  cases,  Latin  masters  bore  rule. over  alien  subjects, 
Greek,  Slave.  Syrian,  or  any  other,  ^oneof  the  Latin 
powers  were  national  states,  like  the  Slavonic  or  even 
like  tlie  Greek  powers.  But  the  foreign  masters  of  these 
lands  were  at  legist  European  and  Christian.  The  last 
class  consists  of  powers  which  he  beyond  die  range  of 
Turkish      Europcau  and  Christian  ci\ilizatioii.     These  are  the 

dvnastififli 

Turkish  dynasties  which  arose  within  the  Empire.  Of 
I!l»n?***^  these  only  the  last  and  greatest,  the  dynasty  of  OHi- 
mauy  became  geographically  Eiux)peau,  and  swallowed 
up  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Empire  in  Europe,  together  with  much  which  lay 
beyond  its  bounds.  Here  we  have,  not  only  the 
absence  of  national  being,  but  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic 
over  the  European,  of  the  Mussulman  over  the  Chris- 


mans. 
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tian.     Lastly,  we  come  to  the  partial  redressing  of  this    chap. 


wronff  by  the  re-establishmeut  of  independent  Greek  ^ — ■ — 

•.  o^  .  .  The  New 

and  Slavonic  states  m  our  own  century.  sute*. 

These  seem  to  make  four  natural  groups,  and  it  is 
needful  to  bear  in  mind  their  nature  and  relations  to 
each  other.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of 
the  several  states  thus  formed  in  an  order  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  order  of  their  separation  from  the 
Empire.  And  first  comes  a  power  which  parted  off 
so  early,  and  which  became  so  thoroughly  a  part  of 
Western  Europe,  that  it  needs  an  effort  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  its  right  place  is  among  the  powers  which  had 
their  beginning  in  separation  from  the  Imperial  throne 
of  Constantinople. 

§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Sicily. 

This  is  the  power  which,  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  The 
century,  was  formed  by  the  Norman  adventurers  in  power  in 
southern   Italy   and    in  Sicily.      It  was   not  wholly  s^«*»y- 
formed  at  the  ^spense  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     But 
all  its  insular,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  continental, 
territory,  was  eitlier  won  from  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
its  vassals,  or  else  had  once  formed  part  of  that  Empire. 
Its  kings  also  more  than  once  established  their  power, 
for  a   longer  or  shorter  time,  in  the  Imperial  lands 
east  of  the  Hadriatic.     With  the  Western  Empire  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Sicilian  kingdom  had  in  its 
beginnings  nothing  to  do,  though  it  was  afterwards 
somewhat  enlarged  at  their  expense. 

When  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  began,  early  PoemMioiis 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  kept  Empire  in 
the  coast  of  both  seas  from  the  further  side  of  the  pen- 
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insula  of  Gargano  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Policastro. 
The  Imperial  duchies  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi, 
Ijing  to  the  north  of  this  point,  were  cut  off  by  the 
duchies  of  Benevento\  Capita^  and  Salerno^  over  which 
the  Empire  had  afe  the  most  a  very  precarious  supe- 
4e  Xo^  ^  riority.     Withrn  a  hundred  yeare,  all  these  lands,  to- 
""•^         gether  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  were  brought  under 
Norman  rule.     Thus  grew  up  a  new  European  power, 
sometimes  forming  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two,  some- 
times held  alone,  sometimes  together  with  other  king- 
doms.    This  power  supplanted  alike  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, the  Saracen  powers  of  Siciiy,  and  the  Lombard 
princes  of  sonthem-  Itsij.     It  started  from  two  points, 
two  distinct  Norman  settlements,  of  which  the  later  out- 
Ccwnty  of    shone  the  earlier.  The  earliest  Norman  territorial  settle- 
^^^'         ment  was  the  coimty  of  Aversa^  held  in- vassiilage  of  the 
Mncipaiity  Imperial  duchy  of  Naples.     Forty  years  later  its  counts 
106:^-1068.    became  possessed  of  the  principality  of  Capua^  of  which 
they  received  a  papal  confirmation*  which  implied  a 
denial  of  all  dependence  on  either  Empire.     The  more 
lasting  duchy  of  Apulia  began  later  under  the  adven- 
countT  of    turers  of  the  house  of  Hauteville.     Their  first  stage  is 

Apulia,  , 

1042.  marked  by  the  foimdatvon  of  the  county  of  Apulia,  with 

Melfi  as  its  capital,  under  William   of-the-Iron-arm. 

This  took  in  the  peninsula  of  Gfergano  and  the  lands 

investitaro    immediately  to  the  south  of  it.    The  next  stage  is  when 

1-eo,  1053.    Leo  the  Ninth  invested  Count  Humfrey,  or  rather  the 

Normans  as  a  body,  with  all  that  they  could  conquer 

w'^^^rd      ^^  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily.    The  first  of  several 

Duke,  1059.  takings  of  Tarentum^  and  the  assumption  of  the  ducal 

compieHon  title  bv  Eobcrt  Wiscard,  mark  another  stasre.      Less 

Apttiian      than    twenty  years   later  the   Eastern    Empire   kept 

1077:         nothing  but  the  duchy  of  Naples ;  Benevento  had  passed 
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to  the  Popes.    The  rest  of  the  lands  both  of  the  Empire    chap. 

and  of  the  liOmbard  princes  were  now  very  unequally   — ^ — ' 

divided  between  two  Norman  lords,  the  Duke  of  Apulia 

and  the  Prince  of  Capua.    The  Byzantine  power  west  of 

the  Hadriatic  being  thus  overthrown,  Eobert  Wiscard 

for  the  first  time  pushed  the  Norman  arms  into  the 

Eastern  peninsula  itself.     For  the  last  few  years  of  his  Robert 

life  he  held  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Kephallenia,  with  f^^l^^gg 

Durazzo  and  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  even  inland  as  • 

far  as  Kastoria  and  Trikkala.    His  power  was  renewed 

for  a  moment  by  his  son  Bohemond,  and  in  the  middle 

of  the  next  century  Corfu  was  again  for  a  short  time  1147-1150. 

held  by  King  Eoger. 

For  by  that  time  the  island  of  Sicily  was  a  kingdom 
of  Western  Christendom.     The  second  time  of  Mussul- 
man rule  over  the  whole  island  was  short.     In  the  conmStof 
space  of  thirty  years  Count  Eoger  won  the  great  island  1060-1098. 
alike  from  Islam  and  from  Eastern  Christendom.  Greek  m^^^^ 
Messina  was  first  won  :  after  a  while  Saracen  Palermo    -  „ '. 

'  of  PalennO) 

followed;    Syracuse  was  won   much   later;    the  last  ^^'*^' 

-  of  Svr 

Saracen  post  in  the  island  to  hold  out  was  Nolo  in  the  ^^^ ; 
south-eastern  comer.     Malta^  the  natural  appendage  of  1091 ; 
Sicily,  was  soon  added.     The  first  Norman  capital  was  1091.  ^ 
Messina,     Duke  Eobert,  as  overlord  of  his  brother 
Count  Eoger,  kept  Palermo  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict in  his  own  hands.  *  It  was  not  till  the  next  cen- 
tury  that  the  Count  of  Sicily  won  full  possession  of  the 
city.     Palermo  then   became   again,  as  it  had   been  Palermo 
under  the  Saracens,  the  head  of  Sicily.  slSiy. 

The  ruler  of  Sicily  also  became  a  potentate  on  the 
Italian  mainland.  First  the  half,  then  the  whole,  of 
Calabria  formed   part  of  his  dominions.     The   third  Roger  the 

*  Second, 

Great  Count,  the  first  King,  of  Sicily,  Eoger  the  Second,  iio5.ii64. 
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gradually  won  the  whole  possessions  of  his  family  on 
the  mainland.  To  these  he  presently  added  the  Norman 
principality  of  Capua,  first  as  a  dependent  territor}% 
then  as  fully  incorporated  with  his  dominions.  He 
next  won  the  last  possession  in  the  West  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  city  of  Naples.  He 
then  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  both  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  of  the  early  Norman  conquests  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Abruzzi.  He  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
extended  his  power  for  a  moment  east  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Meanwhile  he  was  more  successful  against  the  common 
enemies  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  As 
Sicily  had  twice  been  conquered  from  Africa,  Africa 
now  began  to  be  conquered  from  Sicily.  Koger  held 
a  considerable  dominion  on  the  African  coast  including 
Mefiadia,  Bond,  and  other  points,  which  were  lost 
under  his  son  William. 

Thus  was  founded  a  kingdom  which  has,  perhaps 
oftener  than  any  other  European  state,  been  divided 
and  united  and  handed  over  from  one  dynasty  of 
strangers  to  another,  but  whose  boundaries,  strictly  so 
called,  have  hardly  changed  at  all.  For  the  only  imme- 
diate neighbour  of  the  SiciUan  king  was  his  ecclesias- 
tical overlord.  The  question  was  whether  the  king  of 
the  mainland  should  be  also  king  of  the  island.  But 
the  successive  dynasties  which  reigned  both  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  over  its  divided  parts  were  for  a 
long  time  eager  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  their  first 
founder,  by  conquests  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Before 
the  fall  of  the  old  Empire,  William  the  Good  began 
again  to  establish  an  Epeirot  and  insular  dominion  by 
the  conquest  of  Durazzo,  Corfu,  Kephallenia,  and 
Zakynthos.   But  these  outlying  dominions  were  granted 
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in  fief  to  the  Sicilian  Admiral  Margarito,^  who,  him-     chap. 
self  bearing  the  strange  title  of  King  of  the  Epeirots^  ' — « — ' 
founded  a  dynasty   which,   with  the   title  of  Count 
Palatine,  held  Kephallenia,  ZakynthoSy  and  IthakS  into  ^^®- 
the  fourteenth   century.     Thus  these  lands,  like  Cy- 
prus and  Trebizond,  were  cut  off  fix)m  the  Empire 
iust  before  its  fall,  and  the  revolutions  of  Sicily  cut  Epeirot 

**  ....  dominion 

them  off  equally  from  the  Sicilian  kingdom.     A  more  JgiS"^^ 
lasting  power  in  these  regions  began  under  Manfred, 
who   received  with  his  Greek  wife  Corfu,  Diurazzo, 
and  a  strip  of  the  Albanian  coast,  with  the  title  of  ofChariw 
Lord  of  Romania.     This  dominion  passed  to  his  con-  i266-«>9. 
queror    Charles   of    Anjou,   who  fiuther  established 
a  feudal  superiority  over  the  Epeirot  despotat.     But  12:2-1276. 
his  plans  were  cut  short   by   the  revolution   of  the  1282. 
Vespers.     Durazzo  was  lost  and  won  more  than  once ;  Histoiy  of 
but  it  came  back  to  the  Angevin  house,  to  become  a  ia22. 
separate  Angevin  duchy,  till  it  fell  before  the  growth  of  dSJmzo, 
the  Albanian  powers.    Another  branch  held  Lepanto —  i878 
once   Naupaktos — which  lasted  longer.      Corfu   and 
Butrinto  became   immediate  possessions  of  the  Nea-  ists-ism. 
politan  crown   till   they  found  more  lasting  masters 
at  Venice 

This  Eastern  dominion  of  the  two  Sicilian  crowns, 
besides  their  influence  of  which  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak  in  southern  Greece,  tends  to  keep  up  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  with  the  Empire  out 
of  which  they  sprang.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
geographical  enlargement  of  the  kingdoms  themselves. 

*  On  this  very  lingular,  but  veiy  obscure,  little  state  see  our  own 
Benedict  (ii.  199)  and  Roger  of  Howden  (iii.  161,  269),  and  the 
Ghibeline  Annals  of  Placentia,  Pertz,  xiz.  468.  See  also  Hopf, 
GeschichU  OriechtnlandSj  vi.  161. 
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CHAP.     Still  less  can  that  name  be  given  to  the  short  occupa- 


Acre  oc- 


tion  of  Acre  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  character  of 

SipTerby    one  of  the  many  Kings  of  Jerusalem.     The  Sicilian 

Anjou?       kingdoms  themselves  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  or 

Malta        l^s^  territory  till  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  Malta  to  the 

^^^      Knights  of  Saint  John,  till  PhUip  the  Second  added 

isSo^^'     the  Stati  degli  Presidi  to  the  Two  SiciUes.     The  great 

revolution  of  all  has  taken  place  in  our  own  day.    The 

name  of  Sicily  has  for  the  first  time  been  wiped  from 

the  European  map.     The  island  of  Hier6n  and  Eoger 

has  sunk  to  form  seven  provinces  of  a  prince  who  has 

not  deigned  to   take  the  crown  or  the  title  of   that 

illustrious  realm  • 

§  3.  The  Crusading  States. 
Comparison         The  Sicilian  kingdom  has  much  in  common  with 

between 

sidiy  and    the  statcs  formed  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia  and  Eastern 

the  crusad-  

ing  states,  Europc.  Both  grcw  out  of  lands  won  by  Western 
conquerors,  partly  from  the  Eastern  Empire  itself,  partly 
from  Mussulman  holders  of  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  order  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses is  different.  The  Sicilian  Normans  began  by 
conquering  lands  of  the  Empire,  and  then  went  on  to 
win  the  island  which  the  Saracens  had  torn  from  the 
Empire.  The  successive  crusades  first  founded  Chris- 
tian states  in  the  lands  which  the  Mussulmans  had  won 
from  the  Empire,  and  then  partitioned  the  Empire  itself. 
The  first  crusaders  undertook  to  hold  their  conquest  as 
fiefs  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  This  condition  was  only 
very  partially  carried  out ;  but  the  mere  theory  marks 
a  stage  in  the  relations  between  the  Eastern  Empire 
and  the  Latin  powers  of  Palestine  which  has  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  case  of  Sicily. 
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First  among  these  powers  come  the  Kingdom  of    chap. 


Jerusalem  and  the  other   Frank   principaUties  which  ^; — ^■— ' 
arose  out  of  the  first  crusade.     The  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  Jenuwdem 

.  ^r        >   and  Frank 

which  in  some  sort  continued  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa-  princi- 

°  ^  palities  in 

lem,  forms  a  link  between  the  true  crusading  states  »y"«- 
and  those  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the  Em-    ^^"*^ 
pire  in  the  fourth  crusade.     And  closely  connected 
with  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Kilikian  Armenia  whose  Armenia, 
foundation  we  have   already   mentioned.^     This  last 
was  an  Eastern  state  which  became  to  some  extent 
Latinized.      But  the  Syrian  i^tes,  Cyprus,   and  the 
Latin  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the 
Empire,  all  agree  in  being  colonies  of  Western  Europe 
in  Eastern  lands,  states  where  the  Latin  settlers  appear 
as  a  dominant  race  over  the  natives,  of  whatever  blood 
or  creed. 

The  great  geographical  result  of  the  first  crusade  The  cm- 
was  to  cut  off  the  Mussulman  powers  from  the  seas  SrS^Mus- 
of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.     In  the  first  years  of  S)m^e 
the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  powers,  Byzantine, 
Armenian,  and  Latin,  held  the  whole  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.     The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  Extent  of 
greatest  extent,  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Berytos  Lra  of**' 
to  Gaza.     To  the  east  it  reached  some  way  beyond 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  strip  of  territory 
reaching  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea. 
To  the  north  lay  two  Latin  states  which,  in  the  days  of 
Komnenian  revival,  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor.     These  were  the  county  of  Tripolis^  xripoiis. 
reaching  northwards  to  the  Syrian  AUxandretta^  and 
the  more  famous  principahty  of  Aniioch.     That  great  Antioch. 
city,  lost  to  Christendom  in  the  first  days  of  Saracen  64o. 

^  See  above,  p.  379. 
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CHAP,     conquest,  won  back  to  the  Empire  in  the  Macedonian 
— »^ — '  revival,  lost  to  the  Turk,  won  back  by  the  Frank, 

968  ... 

iQgi  remained  a  Christian  principality  long  after  the  fell  of 

1098.  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  pass  again  under  Mussulman 

1268-  rule  till  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.     North-east  of 

Antioch  lay  the  furthest  of  the  Latin  possessions,  the 
Edessa.  inland  county  of  Edessa.  This  was  the  first  to  be 
1188-1178.  lost ;  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Attabegs 
i^oMofthe  of  Syria.  They  cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
beyond        taking  away  the  tenitory  east  of  Jordan.     On  their 

ruin  arose  the  mightier  power  of  Saladin,  lord  alike 
jenwaiem    of  Egypt  and  Syria.      He  took  Jerusalem,  and   the 

tftken  by  ,  ,  , 

Saladin,      kingdom  which  still  bore  that  name  was  cut  down  to 

1 187.  ° 

the  lands  just  round  Tyre.     The  crusades  which  fol- 
lowed won  back  Acre  and  various  points,  and  at  last 
Jeruwiiem     the  diplomacy  of  Frederick  the  Second  won  back  from 
Frederick     the  Egyptian  Sultan  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Holy  Qty 
1228.      '  itself.     A  strip  of  coast  running  inland  at  two  points, 
so  as  to  take  in  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  at  one  end, 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  at   the  other,  formed  the 
1289-1248.    Eastern  realm  of  the  lord  of  Eome  and  Sicily.     Lost 
of™ni^**     and  won  again  by  the  Christians,  Jerusalem  was  finally 
won  for  Islam  by  the  invasion  of  the   Chorasmians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.     But  for  nearly  fifty 
years  longer  the  points  on  the  coast  were  lost  and  won, 
as  the  Mussulman   powers    or  firesh   crusaders   from 
Fall  of        Europe  had  the  upper  hand.     With  the  fall  of  Acre^ 
the  Latin  dominion  on  the  Syrian  mainland  came  to  an 
end.     The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christians  from 
the  Mussulman  went  back  to  the  disciples  of  the  Pro- 
phet.    The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christian  from 
the  Eastern,  and  the  land  where  the  Eastern  Christian 
still  maintained  his  independence,  held  out  longer. 
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These  were  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia,     chap. 
The  frontier  of  Cyprus  hardly  admitted  of  geographical  "■ 


change,  unless  it  were  when,  for  a  part  of  the  four-     ^ 

teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  city  and  haven  of 

Famagosta  passed  to  Genoa.     The  kings  of  Cyprus  Famagostm 

however  claimed  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  some-  c<mncxio« 

times,  before  the  whole  Syrian  coast  was  lost,  they  cyptSTtnd 

really  held  this  or  that  piece  of  territory  on  the  main-    ^ 

land.     Meanwhile  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  some  sort  Armenia 

,       ,  ack  now- 

entered  the  Western  world,  when  its  king,  after  re-  ie<igwthe 

'  °'  Western 

ceiving  one  confirmation  from  the  Eastern  Emperor,  ^.^P^'» 
thought  it  wise  to  receive  another  from  the  Western 
Emperor  also.     The  kingdom,  though  sadly  cut  short 
by  its  Mussulman  neighbours,  hved  on  under  native  i842. 
princes  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Then  connexion 
the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  passed,  first  to  a  branch  of  Armenia 
the  Cypriot  royal  family,  and  then  to  the  reigning  king  cvprus, 
of  Cyprus.     But  the  first  joint  reign  was  the  last.     The 
remnant  of  independent  Armenia  was  swallowed  up  by  ?**<*  ®f . 

'^  1      ^    Armenia 

the  Mameluke  lords  of  Syria,  while  Cyprus  lingered  on  *°^  ^ 
till  Saint  Mark  and  his  commonwealth  became  the  heirs  ^^^* 
of  its  last  king. 

The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  forms  a  link  between  the 
Latin  states  in  Syria  and  those  which  arose  in  Eomania 
after  the  crusading  capture  of  Constantinople.  And  these 
last  again  fall  into  two  classes.     There  are  the  Frank  Frank  pHn- 
principalities  on  the  mainland  oT  Greece,  and  there  are  Greece, 
the  lands,  chiefly  insular,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
maritime  commonwealths  of  the  West  and   of  their  Posuewons 
citizens.     Among  these  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  manume 

common- 

great  commonwealth  which  had  now  cast  ofi*  all  traces  w»ith». 
of  allegiance  to  the  Empire.     Genoa^  which  had  no  ceno*. 

D   D 
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share  in  the  original  partition  of  the  Empire,  obtained 
several  points  of  Imperial  territory,  both  for  the  com- 
monwealth itself  and  for  particular  Genoese  citizens. 
But  the  part  played  by  Gtenoa  in  the  East  is  small 
Venice.       beside  the  great  and   abiding   dominion  of  Venice. 
No  result  of  the  partition  was  greater  than  the  field 
Compartoon  which  it  gavc  to  Venetian  growth.     The  position  of 
the  two.      the  two  commonwealths  is  different.     Genoa  was   a 
mere  stranger  in  the  East ;  Venice  was  in  a  manner  at 
home.     Once  an  outlying  possession  of  the  Empire, 
her  really  great  historical  position  is  due  to  her  share 
in  its  overthrow. 


§  4.  The  Eastern  Dominion  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  the  beginning  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  Sla- 
vonic coasts  of  the  Hadriatic.     The  Eastern  dominion 
Connexion   of  Vcuicc  uow  began,  and,  in  a  strictly  geographical 

Oi  tne  •  1  • 

Dalmatian    vicw,  her  Istriau  and  Dalmatian  dominion  cannot  be 

and  Greek 

dominion  of  separated  from  her  Albanian  and  purely  Greek  do- 
minion. But  Venice  did  not  become  a  great  European 
power  till  she  passed  from  the  Slavonic  lands  whose 
connexion  with  the  Empire  was  nominal  or  precarious 
into  the  Albanian  and  Greek  lands  which  were  among 

Effect  of      its  immediate  possessions.     The  greatness  of  Venice 

tion  on  dates  from  that  partition  of  the  Empire  which  was  the 
surest  proof  that  she  had  wholly  cast  aside  her  Byzantine 
allegiance.  In  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  Venice 
may  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  history  of 

Compari-     Sicily.     In  each  case,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 

Bon  between    

Venice  and  Rist^m  Eomc  grcw  into  a  separate  power ;  that  power 
passed,  so  to  speak,  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Western, 
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and,  in  its  new  Western  character,  it  appeared  as  a  con-     chap. 
queror  in  the  Eastern  lands.    But,  as  Venice  and  Sicily  ^- — ^ — - 


parted  from  the  Empire  in  different  ways,  so  their  later 
relations  to  the  Empire  were  widely  different.     The 
Sicilian  state  began  in  actual  conquests  made  by  foreign 
invaders  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.     Venice  was  a 
dependency  of  the  Empire  which  gradually  drifted  into 
independence.     Thus  Sicily  became  more  thoroughly 
Western  than  Venice.    The  attempts  of  the  kings,  both 
of  the  whole  Sicilian  kingdom  and  of  its  divided  parts, 
to  establish  an  Eastern  dominion  were  attacks  from 
without,  and  were  not  really  lasting.  But  Venice,  whose  Venice 
princes  were  lords  of  one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the  the  wwition 
Empire  of  Bomania,^  took  up  in  some  sort  the  position  of  Empire, 
the  Empire  itself.  If  she  destroyed  one  bulwark  against 
the  Mussulman,  i^e  set  up  another.    As  long  as  Venice  importance 
was  really  a  great  power,  her  main  interests  lay  east  of  fourth  cm- 

,^_  Mule  in 

the  B^driadc.     The  fourth  crusade  was  her  turning  vcneiiwi 

historj. 

point.      It  was  at  once  the  beginning  of  her  Greek 
dominion  and  the  recovery  of  her  Dalmatian  dominion. 

The  scheme  of  partition  gave  to  Venice  a  vast  Territory 
dominion,  insular  and  continental.     She  was  to  be  mis-  Venice  hy 
tress  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas.     To  her  were  Partition, 
assigned,  not  only  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  the 
Empii'e,  but  the  whole  western  coast  itself,  from  the 
north  of  Albania  to  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesos, 
She  was  to  have  some  points  in  the  -^E^sean,  among 
them  Oreos  and  Karystos  at  the  two  ends  of  Euboia. 
She  was  to  have  her  quarter  of  the  csipital,  with  a 
Thracian  and  an  Asiatic  dominion,  including,  according 

^  It  is  well  to  see  this  familiar  title  in  Greek.  The  Duke  (3ov£ 
B«K£rific)  was  ^etriroTiK^  dliw^ari  ri/ii^OecCy  ^X'**'  ''*  *^  o\ov  vpoQ  to 
SXov  o  TO  riiy  ^payxwy  tKT^ffaTO  yivoQ  to  TiTapTOV  kxit  rov  TiTaproy 
TO  ijfiiav,     George  Akropolit^,  15.  ed.  Bonn. 

D  D  2 
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CHAP,    to  some  versions,  the  strange  allotment  of  Lazia  at  the 
east  of  the  Euxine  \     The  actual  possessions  of  Venice 


p<«MflrioDs.  in  the  East  have  a  very  different  look.  Much  of  the 
territory  which  was  assigned  to  the  republic  never 
became  hers,  while  she  obtained  large  possessions 
which  were  -not  fissigned  to  her.     But  the  main  point, 

Herdomi-   the  dominiou  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  never  forcrotten, 

nioD  prim-  ^ 

Hidrutic    *^^^^S^  some  both  of  her  earliest  and  of  her  latest 

conquests  lay  beyond  its  necessary  range. 
PoMewions        Amoug  tliosc  possessious  of  Venice  which  were  not 
Bignedby    assigucd  to  hcF  in  the  act  of  partition  was  her  greatest 
tioo.  and  most  lasting  possession  of  all,  the  island  of  Crete. 

^^1669.   This  she  won  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest, 
and  she  kept  it  for  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half, 
1045-1669.    till  the  war  of  Canrfea  handed  over  all  Crete,  save  two 
fortresses,-  to  the  Ottoman.   •Before  this  loss,  Saint  Mark 
tto?^"     had  won  and  lost  another  great  island  which  lay  alto- 
uS?*       gether  beyond  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  conquerors  of 
Constantinople.      Late  in   the    fifteenth   century    the 
republic  succeeded  the  Latin  kings  in  the  possession  of 
^ot       Cyprus,     But  this  was  held  for  less  than  a  century, 
iwi.  C57)rus,  like  Crete  and  Sicily,  was  a  special  scene  of 

struggle  between  European  and  barbarian  powers.    But 
it  shared  the  fate,  not  of  Sicily  but  of  Crete,  and  became 
the  solid  prize  of  the  Ottoman,  when  Christendom  won 
Occupation  the  barren  laurels  of  Lepanto.     Another  possession 
l^iil'^/.o^    which  lay  out  of  the  usual  course  of  Venetian  dominion 

14zo— 1430.  •' 

was  the  short  occupation  of  Thessalonike.  Bought  of 
a  Greek  despot,  it  was  after  four  years  taken  by  the 
Tuik.  Had  Thessalonike  been  kept,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  late  compensation  to  the  republic  for  the 

*  If  this  is  what  is  really  meant  by  Laza  or  Lacta  in  the  Act  of 
Partition.     Muratori,  xii.  357. 
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early   loss   of  Hadrianople  and  her   other   Thracian     chap. 

A.. 


territory.  ^ — « — ' 

But  the  true  scene  of  Venetian  enterprise  in  the  Venetian 
East  is  primarily  the  Hadriatic;,  and  next  to  that,  the  both  Dai- 

•|  mntian  and 

coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mgedsn^  She  remained  both  a  Greek. 
Dalmatian  and  a  Greek  power  down  to  the  moment  of 
her  overthrow,,  and,  at  the  moment  of  her  overthrow, 
it  was  not  eighty  years  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Peloponnesian   and.  an  -^Egaean   power;      The  Greek 
dominion  of  Venice  was  an  enlargement  of  her  Dal- 
matian dominion.     It  is  significant  that  Zara  was  taken  Taking  of 
— not  for  the  first  or  the  last  time — on.  the  way  to  1202.' 
the   taking   of  Constantinople.      Already  mistress,  or 
striving  to  be  mistress,  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,   the   partition  of  the  Hadriatic 
Empire  opened  to  Venice  the  hope  of  becoming  mistress  of  Venice. 
of  the  southern  part..   Mistress  of  the  whole  coast  she 
never  was  at  any  one  moment ;  one  point  was  gained 
and  another  lost.     But  extension,  in  those  lands  was 
steadily   aimed   at    for    more    than   seven    hundred 
years,  and  the  greater  part   of  the  eastern .  Hadriatic 
coast  has  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  under  Venetian 
rule. 

The  story  of  Venetian  dominion  in  these  parts  can- 
not be  kept  apart  from  the  story  of  the  neighbouring 
Slavonic  lands.  The  states  of  Servia  and  Croatia  were 
from  the  beginning  the  inland  neighbours  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  cities*  The  river  Tzettina  may  pass  as  the  scman  di»- 
boundary  between  the  Servian  and  Croatian  states,  coast. 
Pagania  on  the  Narenta,  Zachloumia  between  the  Na- 
renta  and  Ragusa,  Terbounia,  represented  by  the  modern 
Trebinje,  the  coast  district  of  the  Canali^  Dioklea^ 
taking  in  the  modem  Montenegro  with  the  coast  as  far 
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CHAP,     as  the  Drin — Skodra  or  Scutari  on  its  lake,  the  harbours 

X. 

^■^ — r-— '  of  Spizza^  Antivari,  and  Dulcigno,  were  all  originally 
The  Daimm-  Servian.     The  Dalmatian  coast  cities,  Dekaiera  or  Cat- 

tiandtiM. 

taro^  Raotision  or  Ragusa^  Tragourion  or  Traw,  Dia- 
dora,  Jadera^  or  Zara^  formed  a  Roman  fringe  on  what 
had  become  a  Slavonic  body.  It  was  not  even  a  con- 
tinuous fringe,  as  the  Slaves  came  down  to  the  sea  at 

PaganuL  morc  than  one  point.  Pagania  above  all,  the  land  of 
the  heathen  Narentines,  cut  Roman  Dalmatia  into  two 

^«  marked  parts.     It  even  took  in  most  of  the  great  islands, 

Curzola — once  Black  Korkyra — Meleda^  Lesina — once 
Phar&s — and  others.  At  the  -separation  of  the  two 
Empires  the  Croatian  .power   was  strongest  in  those 

Croatia       lauds.     The  wars* of  Charles  the  Great  left  the  coast 

under 

Charles  the  citics  to  the  Eastcm  Empire,  while  inland  Dalmatia 

(ireat,  806-  ^       ' 

^^^'  and   Croatia  passed  under  Pranki^  rule.     Presently 

825-880.      Croatia  won  its  independence  of  the  Western  Empire, 

while  the   coast  cities   were  practically  lost    by  the 

Settlement    Eastern.     Under  Basil  the  Macedonian  the   Imperial 

under  Isasil  *- 

the  Mace-     authority  was  admitted,  in  name  at  least,  both  by  the 

(Ionian,  •'  '  ^  J 

i<68-848.      cities  and  by  the  Croatian  prince.     More  than  a  cen- 

l'ir»t  Vene-  "^  ^  , 

tian  Con-     tury  later  came  the  first  Venetian  conquest,  which  w^as 

qoeat,  S>J)5-  ^  ^  .   , 

^•*''-  looked  on. at  Venice  as  a  deliverance  of  the  cities  from 

Croatian  rule.     The  pagan  power  on  the  Narenta  was 

destroyed,  and  the  Duke  of  Venice  took  the  title  of  Duke 

of  Dalmatia.    But  all  this  involved  no  formal  separation 

The  cities     from  the  Empire.^     Such  a  separation  may  be  held  to 

Sm^**       have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 

*  See  the  Venetian  Chronicle  in  Pertz,  viii.  29,  32.  After  the 
Venetian  conquest  the  Duke's  name  is  placed  atter  that  of  the  £mperor 
in  religious  ceremoniea.  But  we  see  how  slight  was  the  real  hold  of 
the  Empire  on  these  distant  dependencies,  when  we  find  that,  on  the 
submission  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the 
tribute  of  the  cities  was  asaigued  to  the  Croatian  prinoo. 
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when  the  cities  again  passed  under  Croatian  rule,  and    chap. 


when  the  taking  of  the  title  of  King  of  Dalmatia  by  ^ — ^ — - 

Croatian  Kresimir  may  pass  for  an  assertion  of  com-  Kingdom, 

j)lete  independence.    But  the  kingdoms,  first  of  Croatia,  Magyar 

then  of  Dalmatia,  were  presently  swallowed  up  by  the  Croatia*  ^ 

growing  power  of  the  Magyar.     Then  comes  a  time  in  Dalmatia, 
which  this  city  and  that  passes  to  and  fro  between 

Venice  and  Hungary.     Under  Manuel  Kommenos  the  Croatia  and 

^  ^  Dalmatia 

whole  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  fiilly  restored  to  the  restored  to 

•^  ^  the  Empire, 

Empire ;  but  ten  years  later  the  cities  again  passed  to  ii^i. 
Hungary.     This  was  their  final  separation  from  the  ^J^^^ 
Empire,  and  by  this  time  Venice  had  thrown  off  all     '*'**"•''• 
Byzantine  allegiance. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Croatia  forms  part  of  struggle 

,  _  ,  for  the 

the  history  of  the  Hunganan  kingdom.     The  history  dominion  of 
of  Dalmatia  becomes   part  of   the  long  struggle  of 
Venice  for   Hadriatic   dominion.      For  five   hundred 
years  the  cities  and  islands  of  the  whole  Hadriatic 
coast  were  lost  and  won  over  and  over  again  in  the 
strifes  of  the  powers  of  the  mainland.     These  were  in 
Dalmatia  the  Hungarian  and  Bosnian  Kings ;  more  to 
the  south  they  were  the  endless  powers  which  rose  and 
fell  in  Albania  and  northern  Greece.    In  after  times  the 
Ottoman  took  the  place  of  all.     And  many  of  the  cities 
were  able,  amid  the  disputes  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours, to  make  themselves  independent  commonwealths 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.     Ragusa^  above  all,  kept  indepen- 
her  independence  during  the  whole  time,  modified  in  RaguM; 
later  times  by  a  certain  external  dependence  on  the 
Turk.     And  the  almost  invisible  inland  commonwealth 
of  Polizza — a  Slavonic  San  Marino — kept  its  separate  of  PoUzza. 
being  into  the  present  century. 

The  crusading  conquest  of  Zara  was  the  beginning  Fiucutions 
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CHAP,     of  this  long  struggle.     The  frontier  fluctuated  during 


' — ' —  the  whole   of  the  thirteenth  century ;    early  in  the 

Venice  tnd  fourteenth    the    whole    coast    was    again    Venetian. 

1816.  *  Meanwhile  the  republic  was  striving  to  make  good 
her  position  further  south.  The  Epeirot  despotat 
long  hindered  her  establishment  either  on  the  coasts 

Final  con-    or   the  islauds  of  northern  Greece.      Durazzo,    the 

quest  of  ' 

Imd^rfu,    c^'^^^l  point  between  the  older  and  the  newer  Ven- 

^^^-  etian  range,  was  won,  along  with  Corfu,  in  the  ear- 

^^^^-  liest  days  of  the  conquest;  but  they  were  presently 

lost,  to  come  back  again  in  after  times.     The  famous 

cLrfu'^  °^   island  of  Korkyra  or  Corfii  has  a  special  history  of  its 

own.     No  part  of  Greece  has  been  so  oft^en  cut  off  from 

the  Greek  body.     Under  Pyrrhos  and  Agathokles,  no 

less  than  under  Michael  Angelos  and  Roger,  it  obeyed 

an  Epeirot  or  a  Sicilian  master.     It  was  among  the 

first  parts  of  Greece  to  pass  permanently  under  Eoman 

\SJTtun     dependence.     At  last,  after  yet  another  turn  of  Sicilian 

Corfu**'  °^  '^^i  it  passed  for  four  hundred  years  to  the  great  cora- 

1S86-1797.    monwealth.     In  our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to 

free  Greece  till  long  aft;er  the  deliverance  of  Attica  and 

Peloponnesos.     But,  under  so  many  changes  of  foreign 

masters,  the  island  has  always  remained  part  of  Europe 

and  of  Christendom.     Alone  among  the  Greek  lands, 

Corfii  has  never  passed  under  barbarian  rule.     It  has 

1716.  seen  the  Turk  only,  for  one  moment  as  an  invader,  for 

1800.          another  moment  as  a  nominal  overlord. 

Greek  The  sccoud  Venetian  occupation  of  Corfii  was  the 

advance  of,..  ^  ^,  ,  •ii» 

Venice.  beginning  of  a  great  advance  among  the  neighbouring 
islands.  But,  during  the  hundred  and  eighty  years 
between  the  two  occupations,  the  main  fields  of  Vene- 
tian action  lay  more  to  the  north  and  more  to  the 
south.     The  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  republic  at  this 
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time  were  in  Peloponn&sos  and  the  ^Egaean  islands,     chap. 
On  the  mainland  she  won,  at  the  very  beginning  of  — • — ' 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  the  south-western  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesos,  with  the  towns  of  Methone  and 
Korone — otherwise  Modon  and  Coron — which  she  held  Modon  and 

Coron, 

for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Among  the  -^aean  1206. 
islands  Venice  began  very  early  to  win  an  influence 
in  the  ereatest  of  their  number,  that  of  Euboia^  History  of 
often  disguised  under  the  specially  barbarous  name  of 
Negropont}  The  history  of  that  island,  the  endless 
shillings  between  its  Latin  lords  and  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  of  all  kinds,  is  the  most  perplexed 
part   of    the  perplexed   Greek   history  of   the   time,  o.mpiete 

/v»  •         1  1  1        •        T   •       occupation 

Venice,  mixed  up  in  its  affairs  throughout,  obtamed  m  of  Euboia, 
the  end   complete  possession,    but  not  till  after   the 
second  occupation  of  Corfu.     The  island  was  kept  till  Turkish 

conquest  of 

the  Turkish  conquest  eighty  years  later.     Several  other  Euiwia, 
islands  were  held  by  the  republic  at  different  times. 

Of  these  Tenos  and  Mykonos  were  not  finally  lost  till  Loss  of  the 

Venice  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  confined  to  the  inlands, 

o  ^  1718. 

western  seas. 

Between  the    first  and  the  second  occupation  of 
Corfu,  the  Venetian  power  in  Dalmatia  had  risen  and 
ftdlen  again.    By  the  peace  of  Zara,  Lewis  the  Great  of  P^ce  of 
Hungary  shut  out  Venice  altogether  from  the  Dalma-  Daimatia 
tian  coasts,  and,  as  Dalmatian  King,  he  required  the     ^°*''*"*°* 
Venetian  Duke  to  give  up  his  Dalmatian  title.     Later  ^'ew 

^  ^  ^  ^  advance  of 

in  the  century  Venice  again  gained  ground,  and  her  Venice. 
Dalmatian,  Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions  began  to  1378-1455. 
draw  near  together,  and  to  form  one  whole,  though 

*  Negroponte — a  wild  corruption  of  Evripos — is  strictly  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Latin  baronies  in  Euboia,  and  has  been  care- 
leralj  transferred  to  the  whole  island,  as  Crete  used  often  to  be 
called  Candia. 
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CHAP,     never  a  continuous  whole.     In   the  space  of  about 
— v^—  eighty  years,  amid  many  fluctuations  towards  Hungary, 


Bosnia,  and  Genoa — a  new  claimant  called  into  rivalry 
Reooveiy     by  the  War  of  Chioggia — Venice  again  became  mistress 
nuiti*.        of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.     Some  districts  how- 
ever formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saint  Sava^  and  Hun- 
gary kept  part  of  the  inland  territory,  with  the  fortress 
of  Clissa.     The  point  where  the  Hadriatic  coast  turns 
nearly  due  south  may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the 
lasting  and  nearly  continuous  dominion  of  the  Republic ; 
Advance  in  but  for  the  prcscut  the  Venetian  power  went  on  spread- 

Albauia         .  *  .  ^  ^ 

and  Greece,  ing  far  south  of  that  point.  On  the  second  occupation 
of  Corfu  followed  the  acquisition  of  Durazzo^  Alessw^ 

lioi.         and  of  the  Albanian  Skodra  or  Scutari.    Butrinto  and 

1407.  the  ever  memorable  Parga  put  themselves  under  Vene- 
tian protection,  and  Lepanto  was  ceded  by  a  Prince  of 
Achaia.     In  Peloponn^os  the  Messenian  towns  were 

i8«8.  still  held,  and  to  tliem  were  now  added  Argos  and  its 

port  of  iVat/p/ia,  known  in  Italian  asNapoli  di  Romania. 

1408-1415.  Patras  was  held  for  a  few  years,  Monembasia  was  won, 
and  the  isle  of  Aigina^  which  might  almost  pass  for 
part  of  Peloponn^sos.  On  the  other  side  of  Greece,  the 
possession  of  Corfu  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  other 

TJ»«^         so-called  Ionian  Islands.   The  prince  oi  KephaUenia^  of 

1449*^  Zakynthos  or  Zante,  and  of  Leukadia  or  Santa  Maura^ 
found  it  to  his  interest,  for  fear  of  the  advancing  Otto- 
man, to  put  his  dominions  under  the  overlordship  of 
Saint  Mark 

Venice  the         This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  Venice  and  of 

champion 

against  the  Europc.  The  champiouship  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turk  now  passes  from  the  New  Eome  to  the  hardly  less 
Byzantine  city  in  the  Lagoons.  The  short  occupation 
of  Thessalonik^   may  pass  for  the  beginning  of  the 


1419. 
1423. 
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struggle.     Later  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  and    chap. 


the  Turk  were  meeting  at  every  point     In  Pelopon-   — 
nesos,  Arqos  was  first  lost  to  the  Turk ;  at  the  same  Argas, 

1463. 

moment  he  appeared  far  to  the  north,  and  gradually 
occupied  the  Bosnian  and  Hungarian  districts  of  Dal- 
matia.     Tliroughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen-  1506-1699. 
turies  the  inland  districts  and  the  smaller  towns  were 
lost  over  and  over  again,  but  the  Kepublic  always  kept 
the  chief  coast   cities,   Zara^   SebenicOy   and  Spalato. 
Meanwhile,  to  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  power  Jf^  ^ 
went  back  everywhere,  exc^t  in  the  western  islands. 
On  the  mainland  Croja^  the  city  of  Scanderbeg,  was  1474-1478. 
held  for  a  while.    But  both  Croja  and  Skodra  were  won 
by  Mahomet   the   Conqueror,  and   the  treaty  which 
ended  this  war  left  to  the  Eepublic  nothing  on  the 
coast  of  Albania  and  Northern  Greece,  save  Durazzo^  1479. 
Antivariy  and   Butrinto.     The  treaty  which   followed 
the  next  war  took  away  Durazzo^  Butrinto^  and  Le-  1600. 
panto.     A  series  of  revolutions  in  the  islands  of  which  The 

'«  ^  Western 

the  Republic  already  held  the  overlordship  placed  them  |4g*"J5Sg3 
imder  her  immediate  dominion,  to   be  struggled  for 
against  the  Turk.     By  the  next  peace  Zakynthos  was  i^^s. 
kept,  on  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  Sultan ;  Kephal- 
lenia  passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  won  back  seventeen  1^2. 
years  later,  and  then  to  be  permanently  kept.  Leukadia  1502-1504. 
was  at  the  same  time  won  for  a  moment  and  lost  again. 
In  Peloponnesos   Modon  and  K»ron  were  lost   along  Loss  of  the 
with  Durazzo  and  Lepante^  and  the  great  naval  war  with  nesiX for- 
Suleiman  cost  the  Republic  her  last  Peloponnesian  pos-  1502. 
sessions,  Nauplia  and  MonemhoMa^  together  with  all  iwo. 
her  JEgroan  islands,  except  Tenoa  and  Mykonos.     The 
strictly  Greek  dominion  of  Venice  was  now  for  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  confined  to  the  islands,  and,  after 
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CHAP,  the  loss  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  almost  wholly  to  the 
- — ^ — '  Western  islands.  But  after  the  loss  of  Crete  came  a 
revival  of  the  Venetian  power,,  like  one  of  the  old  re- 
Venetian  vivals  of  the  Empire.  The  great  campaigns  of  Fran- 
pSSpon-  cesco  Morosini,  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
1685-1699.  freed  all  Peloponnesos  from  the  Turk,  and  added  it 
to  the  dominion  of  Saint  Mark. 

The  same  treaty  confirmed  Venice  in  the  possession 
p^^n-     of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.     The  next  war  cost 
1715-1718.    her  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  her  two  Cretan  for- 
tresses, and  her  two  remaining  JEga^aia  islands.     She 
now  withdrew  wholly  to  the  western  side  of  Greece, 
where    she  had   again  won  Leukadia  and  Butrinto^ 
and  had  enlarged  her  dominion  by  the  acquisition  of 
Extent  of    Prevcsa,     During  the  last  centuiy  the  Venetian  posses- 
ciomriion     sions  in  Greece  consisted  of  the  seven  so-called  Ionian 
in  the  last    islands,  with  the  continental  posts  of  Butrinto^  Preve^a^ 

century.  ,    -^ 

and  Varga. 
Venetian  The  Dalmatian  territory  of  the  Kepubhc  during  the 

Dalmatia,  game  tiiiic  consisted  of  a  considerable  inland  district  in 
the  north-east,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down  to  Budua^ 
except  where  the  territory  of  independent  Eagusa 
fr^SS!*  broke  the  continuity  of  her  rule.  Eagusa  was  so 
jealous  of  the  mightier  commonwealth  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  Turk  as  a  neighbour.  At  two  points  of  the 
coast,  at  Klek  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  formed  by  the 
long  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello,  and'  again  at  Sutorina 
on  the  Bocche^  the  Ottoman  territory  came  down  to 
the  sea,  so  as  to  isolate  the  dominion  of  Ragusa  from 
the  Venetian  possessions  on  either  side.  Such  was  the 
frontier  of  the  two  Hadriatic  commonwealths  down 
to  the  days  when,  first  Venice  and  then  Eagusa,  passed 
away. 
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Meanwhile,  besides  the  direct  possessions   of  the    chap. 
Venetian  commonwealth,  there  were  other  lands  within  ^ 


the  former  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which  were  of  Venetian 

cities. 

held  by  Venetian  lords,  as  vassals  either  of  the  republic 
or  of  the  Empire  of  Eomania.     It  would  be  endless  to 
trace  out  the  revolutions  of  every  jEgaean  island  ;  but 
one  among  the  few  which  claim  our  notice  became  the 
seat  of  a  dynasty  which  proved,  next  to  the  Venetian 
commonwealth  itself,  the  most  long-lived  Latin  poVer 
in  the   Greek  world.      This  is   the   duchy  variously  The  Duchy 
known  as  that  of  Naxos^  of  the  Dodekannesos^  and 
of  the  Archipelago^  the  barbarous  name  given  to  the 
.^aean  or  White  Sea}    Founded  in  the  early  years  isjor. 
of  Latin  settlement  by  the  Venetian   Marco  Sanudo,  1207. 
the  island  duchy  lived   on   as   a  Latin   state,  com- 
monly as  a  vassal  or  tributary  state  of  some  greater 
power,   till  the   last  half  of  the   sixteenth    century,  ises. 
Shorn  of  many  of  its  islands  by  its  Ottoman  overlord,  bv  Jhe^ 
granted  afresh  to  a  Jewish  duke,  it  passed   thirteen  ^^!1^' 
years  later  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Sultan. 
Most   of  the  Kyklades  were  either  parts  of  this  duchy 
or  fiefs  held  of  it  by  other  Venetian  families.     All  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turk ;  but  some  of  the  very  1617. 
smallest  remained  merely  tributary,  and  not  fully  an- 
nexed, into  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  year  which  saw  the  Naxian  duchy  pass  from  ^*c*^^°^ 
Latin  to  Hebrew  hands  saw  the  fall  of  the  most  remark-  ^"n^^g 
able  of  the  Genoese  settlements  in  the  Greek  lands.  ^*^*^'*»- 
These  settlements,  hke  those  of  Venice,  formed  two 
classes,  those  which  were  possessions  of  the  Genoese 

^  "Atrvpfj  ddXaaaay  as  distinguished  from  the  Euxine,  the  jiuvpri 
doKatrcra, 
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commonwealth  itself  and  those  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  Genoese  citizens.  Genoa  had  no  share  in  the 
fourth  Crusade ;  she  had  therefore  no  share  in  the 
division  of  the  Empire,  though,  after  the  restoration  of 
Byzantine  rule,  her  colony  of  Galata  made  her  almost 
a  sharer  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  But  the  seat 
of  direct  Genoese  dominion  in  the  East  was  not  the 
iE^sean  but  the  Euxine.  On  the  southern  coast  of  that 
sea  the  republic  held  Amastris  and  Arnisos^  and  in  the 
Tauric  Cherson6sos  was  her  great  colony  of  Kaffa. 
The  Euxine  dominion  of  G^noa  came  to  an  end  during 
the  later  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  outlived 
the  Empires  both  of  Constantinople  and  of  Trebizond. 

The  jE^^BMiXL  dominion  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa  was 
longer  lived  than  the  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  her- 
self. The  family  of  Gkttilusio  received  Lesbos  as  an 
Imperial  fief  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  kept  it 
till  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  But  the  most  re- 
markable Genoese  settlement  in  the  iBgsean  was  that 
of  Chios,  First  held  by  princes  of  the  Genoese  house 
of  Zaccaria,  the  island,  -with  some  of  its  neighbours, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  commercial  com- 
pany or  Maona,  a  body  somewhat  like  our  own  East 
India  Company.  Santos,  Kos,  and  Phokaia  on  the 
mainland,  came  at  different  times  under  their  power, 
and  Chios  did  not  fall  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  till  the 
same  year  as  the  duchy  of  Naxos. 


Revola- 
tions  of 
Rhodea. 


One  more  insidar  dominion  remains,  chiefly  fiamous 
as  the  possession,  not  indeed  of  a  commonwealth,  but  of 
an  order.  In  a  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  island  of  Rhodes  passed  through  all  possible  revolu- 
tions.    In  the  first  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest,  it 


the 
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became  an  independent  Greek  principality,  like  Epeiros    chap. 
and  Trebizond.  Then  it  admitted  the  overlordship  of  the 
Nicene  Emperors.     Seized  by  Genoa,  it  was  presently  \Z 
won  back  to  the  Empire,  till  seventy  years  later  it  was  1249. 
again  seized  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John.      From  Establish 

^  "^  °  ...         mentoftl 

Ehodes  as  a  centre,  the  order  established  its  dominion  ^^l§^^ 
over  Kos  and  some  other  islands,  and  on  some  points  18I6. 
of  the  Asiatic  coast,  especially  their  fieimous  fortress  of 
Halikamassos.     They  beat  back  Mahomet  the  Con-  i4«o. 
queror,  but  they  yielded  to  Suleiman  the  Lawgiver  1622. 
forty  years  later.      Banished  from  Ehodes,  the  order  Their  w- 

•^    "^  moTsl  to 

received  Malta  from  Charles  the  Fifth  as  a  fief  of  his  m^> 

1580. 

Sicilian  kingdom.     We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the 
island  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire  for 
seven  hundred  years.     The  knights  in  their  new  home  1666. 
beat  back  their  former  conqueror  Suleiman,  and  kept 
their  island  till  the  times  of  confusion.    Held  by  France,  r«vo1u-* 
held  by  England,  held,  nominally  at  least,  by  its  own  M«ita. 
Sicilian  overlord,  this  fragment  of  the  Empire  of  Leo 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Ec^er  finally  passed  at  the  isu. 
peace  under  the  acknowledged  rule  of  England. 


§  5.  The  Principalities  of  the  Greek  Mainland. 

The  Greek  possessions  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  consisted  mainly  of  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast  The  Venetian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesos  was  the  only  exception  on  a  great  scale. 
In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  several  powers, 
Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  on  the  Greek  mainland. 
We  have  already  heard,  and  we  shall  hear  again,  of  the 
Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros,  which  for  a  moment  grew 
into  an  Empire  of  Thessalonikfi.    Among  the  Latin 
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CHAP,    powers  two  rose  to  European  importance.     These  are 

— ' — '  the   duchy  of  Athens  m  central   Greece — ^in  Hellas^ 

Athens.       accordmg  to  the  Byzantme  nomenclature — and  the 

PrincipaUty  principality  of  Achaia  or  M6raia  in   Peloponnesos. 

This  last  name,  of  uncertain  origin,^  has  come,  in  its 

Itahan  shape,  to  be  a  modern  name  of  the  peninsula 

uaeofthe    itsclf.      But  the  name  of  Moraia  seems  strictly   to 

name 

M6rakL  bcloug  to  the  domaiu  lands  of  the  principahty,  and 
never  to  go  beyond  the  boimds  of  the  principality, 
which  at  no  time  took  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos. 

Both  these  powers  were  founded  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  Turk  did  not  finally 
annex  the  territories  of  either  till  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  But  while  the  Athenian  duchy  lived 
on  to  become  itself  the  prize  of  Mahomet  the  Conque- 
ror, the  lands  of  the  Achaian  principahty  had  already 

Lordship  of  gouc  back  iuto  Greek  hands.     The  lordship  of  Athens, 

Athens. 

1204-1205.   founded  by  Otho  de  la  Eoche,  was  first  a  fief  of  the 

kingdom  of  Thessalonik^,  then  of  the  Empire  of  Ko- 

mania.     But  it  was  by  the  grant  of  Saint  Lewis  of 

J^«j^         France  that  the  title  of  Great  Lord^  was  exchanged 

1260.  f*or  that  of  Duke,     The  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Sn^u^t*"  Catalan  Great  Company,  who  in  central  Greece  grew 

from  mere  nwagers  into  territorial  occupiers.     They 

brought  with  them  the  Thessalian  laud  of  Neopatra,  and 

transferred  the  nominal  title  of  Duke  of  Athens  and 

Dak^*^*'°  Neopati^a  to  princes  of  the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  House 

of  Aragon.     Thus  the  two  claimants  of  the  Sicilian 

crown  were  brought  face  to  face  on  old  Greek  ground. 

^  Fallmerayer  gives  the  name  a  Slavonic  origin;  Hopf  and 
Hertzberg  make  Mcupa/a  a  transposition  of  *Pw/xaia.  Neither  de- 
rivation is  satisfactory  ;  but  either  is  better  than  the  mulbeny-leaf. 

*  Grand  Sire,  3Iegaskyr,  =  /icyac  Kvptoq,  See  Nik^phoros  Gre- 
goraa,  vii.  5,  voL  L  p.  239. 
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The  duchy  next  passed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Ac^     chap. 


ciauoli,  which  abready  held  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikydn,  and  • — ^ — ' 
the  greater  part  of  Argolis.     But  their  Peloponnesian  the  hoaw  of 
dominion  passed  to  the  Byzantine  lords  of  the  peninsula, 
and  Neopatra  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.     The  i89o. 
Athenian  duchy  itself,  taking  in  Attica  and  Boi6tia, 
lived  on,  the  vassal  in  turn  of  the  Angevin  king  at 
Naples,  of  the  Greek  despot  of  PeloponnSsos,  and  of 
the  Ottoman  8ultan.     Annexed  at  last  to  the  Ottoman  ottomiin 

dominions,  Athens  remained  in  bondage  till  our  own  i466^^ 

1  1  .        1     XT    .       i*«<^- 

day,  save  only  two  momentary  occupations  by  Venice, 

one  soon  after  the  first  conquest,  the  other  in  the  great  i466. 

war  of  Morosini.  les?. 


The  smaller  principalities  of  Salona  and  Bodonitza  SaWna  and 
play  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  duchy ; 
but  we  turn  to  the  chief  Latin  power  of  Peloponnfesos, 
the  principahty  of  Achaia.     The  shiftings  of  its  dynas- 
ties and  feudal  relations  are  endless;  its  geographical  ThePrinoi- 
history  is  simpler.     The  peninsula  was,  at  the  time  Achwa! 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  already  beginning  to  fall  away 
from   the  Empire.      King  Boniface   of  Thessalonike  1206. 
had  to  win  the  land  from  its  Greek  lord  Le6n  Sgouros. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Cham plitte  and  Villehar- 
douin  were  his  vassals.      They  had  to  straggle  with 
the   Venetian  settlement  in   Messfenia,  and  with   the 
Greek   despot  of  Epeiros,  who,   oddly   enough,  held 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Nauplia.     These  kst  towns  were  1210-1212. 
won  by  the  Latins,  and  became  an  Achaian  fief  in  the 
hands  of  Otho  of  Athens^     Before  the  end  of  half  a  itsgwatat 
century,  the   conquest   of  the  whole  peninsula,  save  1248.  ' 
the  Venetian  possessions,  was  completed  by  the  taking 
of  Monembasia.     Things  looked   as  if,  now  that  the 

£  E 
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CHAP.    Latin  power  was  waning  at  Constantinople,  a  stronger 

^- — r^ — '  Latin  power  had  arisen  in  Peloponn^sos.     A  crowd  of 

Greek  lands,  Zakynthos,  Naxos,  Euboia,  Athens,  even 

Epeiros  and  Thessalonike,  acknowledged  at  one  time  or 

another  the  supremacy  of  Achaia.    But  Latin  Achaia, 

Recovery     like  Latin   Constantinople,   had   to  yield  to  revived 

Peiopon-     Greek  energy.     The  Empire  won  back  the  three  Lace- 

theEmpire  dsBmonian  fortresses,^  and  presently  made  Kalabryta  in 

1468.  northern  Arkadia  n  Greek  outpost     Here  the  Greek 

advance  stopped  far -a  while. 

Angevin  BcfOTC  the  end  of  (he  century  the  Frank  prhici- 

»Jip.         pality  lost  its  independence.     It  passed  into  vassalage 

to  the  Angevin  crown,  and  was  held,  sometimes  by  the 

Neapolitan  kings  themselves,  sometimes  by  princes  of 

their  house — some  of  them  nominal  Emperors  of  Eo- 

mania — sometimes  by  princes  of  Savoy,  who  carried 

Diamem-     the  Achaian  name  into  Northern  Italy.*   In  the  course 

thfj^rinci-   of  Ihe  fourteenth  century  the  principalifty  crumbled 

1887.  *        away.     •  Patras  became   an  eccle«astical   principality 

undei?  the  overlordship  of r  the  Pope  ef  the  Old  Rome. 

1856.  Argos  I  and   its  -^ort    beoaine    a    separate   lordship. 

Both'of    these    passed    for  -a  longer    or    a    shorter 

1368.         time>«under  the  power  of  Tenice.     Corinth   and   the 

north-east  comer  of  the  peninsula  passed  to  the  Ac- 

ciauoli.    Meantime  the  Byzantine  province  grew.     For 

Bvzantine     somc  whilc,  Under  despots  of  the  house  of  Kantakou- 

1848-1848.   z^nes^iit  might  almost  pass  for  an  independent  Greek 

state.   -Notwithstanding  the  inroads  of  the  Navarrese, 

1881.          the  ^eecond  Spanish  invaders  of  Greece,  and  the  first 

1387.  appearance  of  the  Ottoman,  the  Greek  power  advanced, 

1442.          till  it  took  in  all  Pelojwnnesos  save  the  Venetian  towns. 

ofTonSlSi.  The  last  Constantine  even  appeared  as  a  conqueror  at 

logofc      ^  ^  See  above,  p.  388.  «  See  above,  p.  288. 
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Athens  and  in  central  Greece-     Then  came  more  Otto-     chap. 

X. 

man  inroads,   dismemberment,  Albanian   colonization,  — ^ — ' 


final  annexation    by   the  Turk.     But   the  last   con-  J^^^^i^- 

/  ^  SacoeflsiVB 

queror  has  been  twice  driven  to  conquer  PeloponnSsos  Turkish 

^  ^  r  oonqueits 

afresh.     The  first  revolt  under  Venetian  support  was  n^*"*"**"' 
crushed  a  few  years  after  the  first  conquest.     Then 
the  Turk  gradually  gathered  in  the  Venetian  ports,  i468-imo. 
and  the  whole  peninsula  was  his,  save  so  far  as  Maina  i67o. 
kept  on  a  kind  of  wild  independence  almost  down  less 
to   the   last  Venetian  conquest      The  complete  and 
unbroken    possession    of   all    Peloponnesos    by    the 
Ottoman  has  never  filled  up   the  whole  of  any  one 
century. 

We  have  seen  how  the  despotat  of  Epeiros  parted  ^^^  °^ 
away  from  the  momentary  Empire  of  Thessalonike. 
The  despots,  like  their  neighbours,  often  found  it  con- 
venient to  acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  some  other 
power,  Venice,  Nikaia,  Sicily,  or  Achaia.  The  boun- 
daries of  their  dominions  were  greatly  cut  short  by  the 
advance  of  the  restored  Empire  and  by  the  cessions  to 
Manfred  of  Sicily.    A  state  was  left  which  took  in  old  piamcm- 

^  berment  of 

Epeiros,  Akamania,  and  Aitdlia,  save  the  points  on  the  J^**p*^ 
coast  which  were  held  by  other  powers.     Aria^  the  old 
Anibrakiay  was,  as  in  the  days  of  Pyrrhos,  its  head. 
Another  branch  reigned  in  Grreat  Blachia  or  Thessaly,  mi-^sis. 
with  its  capital  at  Neopatra,  a  capital  presently  lost  to  1309. 
the  Catalan  invaders.  Next  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly,  1318. 
and  then  Epeiros  itself^  were  recovered  by  the  Empire,  i839. 
and  tlien  all  gradually  passed  under  the  Servian  power.  Servian 
On  the  break-up  of  that  power  came  a  time  of  utter  issi-iasa. 
confusion  and  endless  shiftings,  which  has  however  one 
marked  feature.    The  Albanian  race  now  comes  fully  Advance 

E  E  2 
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to  the  front  Albanian  settlers  press  into  all  the  southern 
lands,  and  Albanian  principalities  stand  forth  on  a  level 
with  those  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  lords. 

The  chief  Albanian  power  which  arose  within  the 
bounds  of  the  despotat  was  the  house  of  Thopia  in 
northern  Epeiros.  They  called  themselves  Kings  of 
Albania ;  they  won  Durazzo  from  the  Angevins,  and 
their  power  lasted  till  that  duchy  passed  to  Venice.  To 
the  south  of  them,  in  southern  Epeiros,  Akarnania, 
and  Aitoha,  reigned  a  Servian  dynasty,  whose  prince 
Stephen  Urosh  added  Thessaly  to  his  dominions,  and 
called  himself  Emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks}  His 
western  dominion  passed  from  him.  A  Servian  despot 
ruled  atJdannina^  and  an  Albanian  despot  at^^rto.  But 
Thessaly  went  on  as  a  kingdom,  taking  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  anciently  so  called,^  a  kingdom  which 
was  the  first  Hellenic  land  to  pass  under  the  power 
of  the  Turk.  Neopatra  and  Sal6na  followed,  and  the 
Ottoman  power  stretched  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and 
parted  asunder  the  still  independent  states  of  Western 
Greece  from  Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 

In  Epeiros  the  Servian  and  Albanian  despots  had 
both  to  yield  to  Italian  houses.  Nortliern  Epeiros  passed 
to  the  Florentine  house  of  Buondelmonte.  To  the  south 
arose  a  dynasty  of  greater  interest,  the  Beneventan 
house  of  Tocco^  the  last  independent  princes  in  Western 
Greece.  They  first,  as  counts  palatine,  held  Kephallenia 
and  Zakynthos  as  a  fief  of  the  Latin  Empire.  Then 
they  won  Leukadia  with  the  ducal  title.  They  next 
began  a  continental  dominion,  first  for  a  moment  in 


'  See  below,  p.  425. 

'  See  p.  141.    It  was  Thessaly,  less  Neopatra  attached  to  Athens, 
JPteleon  held  by  Venice,  ZdUmni  by  the  Empire. 
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Peloponnfesos,  then  more  lastingly  in  the  lands  near  their    chap. 
island   duchy.     Duke  Charles  of  Leukadia  gradually   — • — ' 
won  all  Epeiros  save  the  Venetian  posts ;  and  he,  his  wife,  i405li4ig. 
and  his  heirs  were  called  Despot  of  Eomania,  King 
of  Epeiros,  and  even  Empress  of  the  Romans.^     This 
dynasty,  though  not  long-lived  on  the  mainland,  is  of  lueHfecta. 
real  and  abiding  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
nation.     The  advance  of  the  Albanians  was  checked ; 
their  settlements  were  thrust  further  north  and  further 
south,  while  the  Beneventan  dominions  became  and  re- 
mained purely  Greek.     Soon  after  the  deadi  of  Duke  Venetian 
Charles,  the  Turk  won  Jdannina  and  the  greater  part  Turkish 
of  Epeiros ;  but  his  son  kept  Arta  and  its  neighbour-  1430. 
hood  for  nineteen  years  as  a  vassal  of  Venice.     Then 
the  dominions  of  Duke  Charles  became  the  Turkish  1449. 
province  of  Karlilu    The  house  of  Tocco  kept  its  island 
possessions  for  thirty  years  longer.     Then  they  too  1449-1479. 
passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  recovered  for  a  moment  by  i48i-i483. 
tlietr  own  Duke,  and  then  to  be  struggled  for  between 
Turk  and  Venetian. 

Meanwhile  the   strictly  Albanian  lands,  from  the  Northern 
Akrokeraunian  point  northwards,  were  subdued   by 
the  Turk,  were  freed,  and  subdued  again.    Early  in  the  1*1^ 
fifteenth  century  the  Turk  won  all  Albania,  except  the  Turkish 

•^  ^  conquest. 

Venetian  posts.     Seventeen  years  later  came  a  revolt  i^^i- 
and  a  successful  defence  of  the  country,  whose  later  Revolt, 
stages  are  ennobled  by  the  name  of  George  Kastriota  of 
Croja,  the  famous  Scanderbeg.    His  death  gave  his  land  ^J  of 
back  to  the  Ottoman,  while  Croja  itself  was  for  a  while  J«|^ 
held  by  Venice.     The   whole   Greek  and   Albanian 

1  '  Basilisaa  Romfeorum  '='Pw/ia/Mv  flatriXiaaa.  '  Ronuri '  is  not 
uncoxnmonlj  used  for  the  'Pw/ialoi  of  the  East,  as  distingaiahed  from 
the  '  Komanorum  Imperator*  of  the  West. 
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CHAP,    mainland  was  now  divided  between  Turk  and  Vene* 
' — ' — '  tian. 


The  Em-  Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greek  state  which 

TSreWwrnd.  outlived  all  the  rest.  Far  away,  on  the  furthest  bounds 
of  the  elder  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the 
Eastern  Boman  power.  The  rule  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
n^os  survived  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  it  survived 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  FeloponnSsos. 
Orirfm  of  We  have  seen  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this 

1204.  power.  After  its  western  dominions  passed  to  the  Nicene 
Emperors  and  SindpS  to  the  Turk,  the  Trapezuntine 
Empire  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  south 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  over  part  of  Iberia,  and 
keeping  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
son6sos.  Sometimes  independent,  sometimes  tributary  to 
Turks  or  Mongols,  the  power  of  Trebizond  lived  on 
for  nearly  eighty  years  as  a  distinct  and  rival  Boman 
Agreement  Empire.     Then,    when   Constantinople  was   again   in 


between 


^^<«^^*-    Greek  hands,  John  Komnenos  of  Trebizond  was  con- 

nople  and  ' 

^biwmd,  ^j^^  ^Q  acknowledge  Michael  Palaiologos  as  Emperor 
of  the  Bomans,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  style 
of  *  Emperor  of  all  the  East,  of  Iberia,  and  of  Perateia.* 
This  last  name  means  the  province  beyond  the  sea^  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesos  or  Crinu  We  thus  see  that 
the  style  of  *  Emperor  of  the  East,'  which  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  give  to  him  of  Constantinople, 
strictly  belongs  to  him  of  Trebizond.  The  new  Empire 
of  the  East  suffered  many  fluctuations  of  territory, 
chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Turkomans. 
Chalyhiay  the  land  of  iron,  was  lost;  the  coast-line 
was  spUt  asunder ;  the  Empire  bowed  to  Timour.    But 
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the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  bore  up  to    chap. 

the  last,  and  did  not  pass  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  ^ — • — ' 

till  eight  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.     The  Turkish 

I'll  y-»     I  •  conquest  of 

outlying  dependency  of  PercUeia  or   Gothia  was  not  xrebixond; 

conquered  till  eleven  yearg  later  still.     As  the  Tauric  of  Penteia. 
ChersonSsos  had  sheltered  the  last  Greek   common- 
wealth,  it  sheltered  also  the  last  Greek  principality. 


§  6.  The  Slavonic  States. 

The  Greek  and  Frank  states  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking  arose,  for  the  most  part  they  directly 
arose,  out  of  the  Latin  partition  of  the  Empire.     On 
the  Slavonic  powers  the  eflfect  of  that  partition  was  Effects  of 
only  indirect     Servia  and.  Bulgaria  had  begun  their  tion  cf  the 

,  ,  Empire  on 

second  career  of  mdeDeodence.  before  the  partition,  the  sia- 
The  partition  touched  tliem  only*  so  far  as  the  splitting  »*««»• 
up  of  the  Empire  into  a  number  of  small  states  toolwiway 
all  fear  of  thein  being  again  brought  under  its  obedience. 
In  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  all  trace  of  the  Imperial  power 
passed  away.  The  Magyar  held  the  inland  parts ;  the 
question  was  whether  the  Magyar  or  the  Venetian 
should  hold  the  coast. 

The  chief  independent  Slavonic  powers  were  those  servia  and 
of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Of  these,  Servia  represents 
the  unmiKed  Slave^  as  unmixed,  that  is,  as  any  nation 
can  be ;  Bulgaria  represents  the  Slave  brought  under 
some  measure  of  Turanian  influence  and  mixture.  The 
history  of  the  purer  race  is  the  longer  and  the  more 
brilliant.  The  Servian  people  nuide  a  longer  resistance 
to  the  Turk  than  the  Bulgarian  people  ;  they  were  the 
first  to  throw  off  his  yoke ;  one  part  of  them  never  sub- 
mitted to  his  yoke,  at  all.    The  oldest  Servia,  as  we  |j!S!**^ 
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CHAP,  have  seen,  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
' — « — '  sent  principahty,  and  had  a  considerable  Hadriatic  sea- 
board, though  interrupted  by  the  Eoman  cities.  Among 
the  Zupans  or  princes  of  the  many  Servian  tribes,  the 
chief  were  the  northern  Grand-Zupans  of  Desnica  on 
the  Drina,  and  the  southern  Grand-Zupans  of  Dioklea 
or  Rascia^  so  called  from  their  capital  Rassa^  the 
modem  Novi-Bazar.  This  last  principality  was  the 
Relations     ccrm  of  the  historical  kingdom  of  Servia.     But  till  the 

to  the  °  ... 

Empire.  fall  of  the  old  Empire,  the  Imperial  claims  over  Servia 
were  always  asserted  and  were  often  enforced.  Indeed 
common  enmity  to  the  Bulgarian,  the  momentary  con- 
queror of  Servia,^  formed  a  tie  between   Servia  and 

1018.  ^hc  Empire  down  to  the  complete  incorporation   of 

1040.  Servia  by  Basil  the  Second.     The  successful  revolt  of 

Servia  made  room  for  more  than  one  claimant  of  Servian 

Conquert     domiuiou  and  kingship ;   but  the  Imperial  claims  re- 

Komninos-  maiuefl,  to  be  enforced  again  in  their  fulness  by  Manuel 
Komndnos.  At  last  the  Latin  conquest  relieved  Servia 
from  all  danger  on  the  part  of  Constantinople ;  Servia 
stood  forth  as  an  independent  power  under  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Nemaiya. 

KeiatioM  They  had  to  struggle    against    more    dangerous 

Hungary,  cuemics  to  the  north  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  Even 
before  the  last  Imperial  conquest,  the  Magyars  had  cut 

^pf  away  the  western  part  of  Servia,  the  land  beyond  the 
Drina,  known  as  Bosnia  or  Rama.  Under  the  last 
name  it  gave  the  Hungarian  princes  one  of  their  royal 

1286.  titles.     This  land  was  more  than  once  won  back  by 

Servia;  but  its  tendency  was  to  separation  and  to 
growth  at  the  cost  of  Servia.     In  the  first  half  of  the 

1826.         fourteenth  century,  Bosnia  was  enlarged  by  the  Servian 

*  See  above,  p.  377. 
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lands  bordering  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  the  lands  of    chap. 
Zachloumid  and  Terbounia^  which  were  never  perma-  ' — ^ — ' 
nently  won  back.     So  the  lands  on  the  Save,  between 
the  Drina  and  the  Morava,  taking  in  the  modern  capital 
of  Belgrade,  passed,  in  the  endless  shiftings  of  the 
frontier,  at  one  time  to  Bulgaria  and  at  another  to 
Hungary.     Servia,  thus  cut  short  to  the   north   and  Servian 
west,  was  driven  to  advance  southward  and  eastward,  eastward 

and  south- 

at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  powers  which  ward, 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Empire  on  the  lower  Ha- 
driatic  coast.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards,  Servia  grew  to  be  the  greatest  power 
in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  Shorn  of  her  old  Ha- 
driatic  seaboard,  she  gained  a  new  and  longer  one,  Hersea- 

board. 

Stretching  from  the  mouths  of  Cattaro   to  Durazzo.  i296. 
Diu-azzo  itself  twice  fell  into  Servian  hands ;    but  at  1819-1822. 
the   time   of  the  highest  power  of  Servia  that  city 
remained  an  Angevin  outpost  on  the  Servian  main- 
land.    That  highest  power  was  reached  in  the  reign  Reign  of 
of  Stephen  Dushan,  who   spread  his   dominions  far  ihJha*n, 
indeed  at  the  cost  of  Greeks  and  Franks,  at  the  cost 
of  his  old  Slavonic  neighbours  and  of  the  rising  powers 
of  Albania.  In  the  new  Servian  capital  of  Skopia,  Skoupij 
or  Skopje^  the  Tzar  Stephen  took  an  Imperial  crown  as 
Emperor  of  Hie  Serbs  and  Greeks.     The  new  Empire  iwe. 
stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the  Danube   to   the  The 

Servian 

Corinthian  gulf.  At  one  end  Bosnia  was  won  back ;  Empire, 
at  the  other  end  the  Servian  rule  was  spread  over 
Aitdlia  and  Thessaly,  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace  as 
far  as  Christopolis.  It  only  remained  to  give  a  head  to 
this  great  body,  and  to  make  New  Bome  the  seat  of 
the  Servian  power. 

But  the  Servian  tzardom  broke  in  pieces  at  the  Breakup 
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CHAP,    death  of  the  great  Servian  Tzar ;  and  before  he  died, 
' — •-^— '  the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe.      In  fact  the  his- 
servian       torical  result  of  the  great  advance  of  Servia  was  to 
1866. '        split  up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  lands, 
and  to  leave  no  power  of  either  race  able  to  keep  out 
the  barbarian.     We  have  seen  how  the  titles  of  Ste- 
phen's Empire  lived  for  a  generati<wi  in  the  Greek  part 
of  his  dominions.^     In  Macedonia  and  Thrace  several 
small  principalities  sprang  up,  and  a  power  arose  at 
Skodra  of  which  we  shall i  have  to  speak  again.    To  the 
north  Bosnia  fell  away^and  caxiied  Zachloumia  witli 
Later        it.     Scrvia  itself  comes-  out  of  the  chaofr  as  a  separate 
Servia.        kingdom,  a>  kingdom  wholly  cut  off  from  the  sea,  but 
stretching   southward  as  far  as  Prisrendl,  and  again 
Conquests    holding  the  lands  between  the  Brina  and  the  Morava. 

and  deliye" 

rancea  of     The  Turk  first  took  iVtaA,  and  brought  the  kingdom 
1875.  under  tribute.    The  overthrow  at!  Kossovo*made  Servia 

1889 

1408.  wholly  dependent.     With  the  fall  of  Bajazet  it  again 

became  fnee  for  a  generation.    Then  the  Turk  won 
1^8.  the  whole  land  except  Belgrade..    Then  the  eampaign 

^^2-  of  Huniades  restored  Servia  as-  a  free  kingdom  ;  the 

1444.  event  of  Varna  again  brought  her  under  tribute.     At 

1459.         last  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  incorporated  all  Servia, 
except  Belgrade^  with  his  dominions. 

dom^f"*^'  The  history  oi  Bosnia^  as  a  really  separate  power, 
Bosnia.  holding  its  own  place  in  Europe,  begins  wdth  the  break- 
up of  the  momentary  Servian  Empire.  Tlie  Ban  Stephen 
\%r^  TvartkobecamethefirstkingofthelastBosniandynasty, 
under  the  nominal  superiority  of  the  Hungarian  crown. 
Thus^  at  the  very  moment  of  the  coming  of  the  Turk,  a 
kingdom  of  Latin  creed  and  associations  became  the 

^  See  above,  p.  420. 
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first  power  among  the  south-eastern  Slaves.   For  a  while    chap. 


it  seemed  as  if  Bosnia  was  going  to  take  the  place  which   — ^^ — ' 
had  been  held  by  Servia.    The  Bosnian  kinodom  at  Greatest 

.  extent  of 

its  greatest  extent  took  in  all  the  present  Bosnia  and  B<»nu, 
Herzegovina,  with,  it  would  seem,  all  Dalmatia  except 
Zara,  and  the  north-west  comer  of  Servia  stretching 
beyond  the  Drina.  But  the  Bosnian  power  was  broken 
at  Kossovo  as  well  as  that  of  Servia.  In  the  time  of 
confusion  which  followed,  Jayce  in  the    north-west  Lose  of 

-        .  -  -  Jayce,  1891. 

comer  became  a  power  connected  with  both  Hungary 

and  Bosnia^  while   the  Turk   established  himself  in 

the  extreme  south.     The  Turk  was  driven   out  for 

a  while,  but  the  kingdom  was  dismembered  to  form 

a  new  Latin  power.     The  Lord  of   the  old  Zach-  Duchy  of 

loumia,  a  Bosnian  vassal,  transferred  his  homage  to  the  or  Herze- 

.  .  govina. 

Austnan  kmg  of  the  Bomans,  and,  became  sovereign  i^^o. 
Duke  of  Saint  Sava^  perhaps  rather  of  Primorie.     Thus 
arose  the  state  of  Herzegovina^  that  is  the  Duchy ^  com- 
memorating in  its  half-German  name  the  relation  of 
its  prince  to  the  Western  Empire.     But  neither  king- 
dom nor  duchy  was  long-lived.    Within  ten  year8  after  1449. 
the  separation  of  Herzegovina  the  Turk  held  western 
Bosnia.     Fourteen  years  later  he  subdued  the  whole  Turkish 
kingdom.     The  next  year  the  duchy  became  tributary,  Bosnia, 
and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Bosnia  it  was  ©f  H^ze- 
incorporated  with  the  now  Turkish  province  of  Bosnia,  im** 
But  in  the  long  struggle  between  Venice  and  the  Turk 
various  parts  of  its  territ<xy,  especially  the  coast,  came 
imder  the  power  of  the  Bepuh^c. 

Meanwhile  one  small  Slavonic  land»  one  surviving 
fragment  of  the  great  Servian  dominion  maintained  its 
independence  through  all  changes.    In  the  break-up 
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* 

CHAP,    of  the  Servian  Empire,  a  small  state,  with  Skodra  for  its 


^ — ^ — '  capital,  formed  itself  in  the  district  of  Zeta,  reaching 
Dominion     noFthwaids    as   far   as    Cattaro.      For  a  moment  its 

of  thebooM 

rfBai»»t  princes  of  the  house  of  Balsa  spread  their  power 
over  all  Northern  Albania;  but  the  new  state  was 
cut  short  on   all  sides  by  Bosnia,   Venice,   and   the 

ixw  of       Turk,  and  Skodra  itself  was  sold  to  Venice.     In  the 

Skodra, 

1894.  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  state  took  a  more 

Beginning    definite  shapc,  though  with  a  smaller  territory,  under 
negro,  1456.  a  ucw  dyuasty,  that  of  Tzemojevich.      This  indepen- 
dent remnant  answered  to  the  modern  Tzemagora  or 
Montenegro^  with  a  greater  extent  to  the  east  and  with  a 
small  seaboard  taking  in  Antivari.     Its  capital  Zabljak 
was  more  than  once  lost  and  won  from  tlie  Turk ;  at  the 
end  of  the  century  it  was  found  hopeless  to  defend  the 
lower  districts,  and  prince  and  people  withdrew  to  the 
natural  fortress  of  the  Black  Mountain  with  its  newly 
Esubiish-    founded   capital  of  Tzetinje.     The  last  prince  of  the 
Twjtinje,      dyuasty  resigned  his  power  to  the  metropolitan  bishop, 
Th«  and  Montenegro  remained  an  independent  state  under 

M^d.  *^     its  Vladikas  or  hereditary  prelates,  till  their  dominion 

princes,       ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^™^   again   exchanged   for  that  of 

^^^  temporal  princes.     During  all  this  time  the  territory 

of  Montenegro  was  simply  so  much  of  the  mountain 
region  as  could  maintain  its  independence  against 
the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  Turk.  Yet  Montenegro, 
as  the  ally  of  England  and  Eussia,  bore  her  part 
in  the  great  European  struggle,  and   won  for  her- 

1813.  self  a  haven  and  a  caj)ital  at  Cattaro.  Her  allies 
stood  by  while  Cattaro  was  filched  by  the  Austrian  ; 

1858.  and,  more  than  forty  years  later,  when  a  definite  fron- 

tier was  first  traced,  Western  diplomacy  so  traced  it  as 
to  give  the  Turk  an  inlet  on  both  sides  to  the  uncoa- 
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quered  Christian  land.     In  the  latest  times  the  Monte- 
negrin arms  set  free  a  large  part  of  the  kindred  land  of 
Herzegovina,  and  won  back  a  considerable  part  of  the  »€«"« 
lost  territory  to  the  east,  including  part  of  the  old  sea-  iS'S-ia??. 
board  as  far  as  Dulcigno.  Then  Western  diplomacy  drew 
another  fix)ntier,  which  forbade  any  large  incorporation 
of  the  kindred  Slavonic  districts,  while  a  small  extension 
was  allowed  in  that  part  of  the  lost  ancient  territory 
which  had  become  Albanian.    Of  three  havens  won  by 
Montenegro  in  the  war,  Dulcigno  has  been  given  back 
to  the  Turk.     Austria  has  been  allowed  to  filch  Spizza,  Spixwu 
as  she  had  before  filched  Eagusa  and  Cattaro.     The 
third  haven,  that  of  Antivari,  was  left  to  those  who 
had  jvon  it  under  such  restrictions  as  armed  Mnx)ng 
knows  how  to  impose  on  the  weaker  power  of  right. 

The  continued  independence  of  Montenegro  enables 
the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  say  that 
their  nation  has  never   been  wholly  enslaved.     The  The  third 
case  has  been  different  with  Bulgaria.     We  have  seen  kingdom!* 
the  origin  of  the  third  Bulgarian,  or  rather    VJacho- 
Bulgarian,  kingdom  which  won  its  independence  of  the 
Empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.     From 
that  time  to  the  Turkish  conquest,  one  or  more  Bul- 
garian  states   always  existed.     And    throughout   the 
tliirteenth  century,  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  though  its 
boundaries  were  ever  shifting,  was  one  of  the  chief 
powei-s  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 

The  oldest  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Ha^mus 
was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
the  last  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  Turk.  But 
the  new  Bulgarian  power  grew  fast,  and  for  a  while  Bulgarian 

advance. 

called  back  the  days  of  Simeon  and  Samuel.     Under  1197-1207. 
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CHAP. 
X. 


DominioD 
of  John 
ABftn. 
1218-lMl. 


Decline  of 

BolgarU. 

124^1257. 

2!$hUting8 
of  the 
frontier. 


Philippo- 

e>li8  finallj 
ul^arian. 
1344-1866. 


Wars  with 

Hungary. 

1260. 


Joannice  the  frontier  stretched  far  to  the  north-west, 
over  lands  which  gradually  passed  to  Servia,  taking  in 
Skupi,  Nish,  and  even  Belgrade.  Under  the  Tzar 
John  Asan  the  new  Bulgaria,  the  kingdom  of  Tirnovo^ 
reached  its  greatest  extent.  The  greater  pai't  of  Thrace, 
Philippopolis  and  the  whole  land  of  Rhodope  or  Ach- 
ridos^  Hadrianople  itself,  Macedonia  too  stretching 
away  to  Samuel's  Ochrida  and  to  Albanon  or  Elbassan, 
were  all  under  his  rule.  If  his  realm  did  not  touch  the 
Hadriatic  or  the  .£giean,  it  came  very  near  to  both  ; 
but  Thessalonikfi  at  least  always  remained  to  its  Frank 
and  Greek  lords.  ^  But  this  great  power,  like  so  many 
other  powers  of  its  kind,  did  not  survive  its  founder. 
The  revived  Greek  states,  the  Nicene  Empire  and  the 
Epeirot  despotat,  cut  the  Bulgarian  realm  short.  The 
disputes  of  an  older  and  of  a  later  time  went  on.'  There 
was  undisputed  Bulgaria  north  of  Hsemus,  an  ever- 
shifting  frontier  south  of  it.  The  inland  Philippopolis, 
and  the  coast  towns  of  Anchialos  and  Mesenihria^ 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  Greek  and 
Bulgarian.  The  last  state  of  things,  immediately  before 
the  common  overthrow,  gave  Philippopolis  to  Bulgaria 
and  the  coast  towns  to  the  Empire. 

An  attempt  at  extension  of  the  north  by  an  attack 
on  the  Hungarian  Banat  of  Severin,  the  western  part 
of  modem  Wallachia,  led  only  to  a  Hungarian  invasion, 
to  a  temporary  loss  of  Widdin^  and  the  assumption  of  a 
Bulgarian  title  by  the  Magyar  king.     Presently  a  new 

*  He  claimed  (see  Jire2ek,  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  p.  351)  to  rule 
over  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Servian  lands,  from  Hadria- 
nople to  Durazzo. 

*  The  history  of  George  Akropolites  gives  a  narrative  of  these 
wars  which  is  worth  studying,  if  only  for  its  close  bearing  on  the 
most  recent  events. 
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Turanian  dynasty,  tiiis  time  of  OEman  descent,  reigned     chap. 
in  Bulgaria,  and  soon  after,  the  kingdom  passed  for   — - — ' 
the  moment  mider  a  mightier  o^wrlord  in  the  person  dynaat^r  in 
of  Nogai  Khan.     In  the  fourteenth  century  the  king-  im 
dom  broke  up.    The  despot  Dobroditivs — ^his   name  thTking^^ 
has  many  spelliiigs— formed  a  separate  dominion  on  1857. 
the  seaboard,  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Im-  prind- 
perial  frontier,  cuMing  off  the  King  of  Timovo  from  f)obrutcha. 
the  sea.     Part  of  his  land  preserves  his  memory  in  its 
modem  name  DobnUcha.     Presently  we  hear  of  three 
Bulgarias,  the  central  state  at  Timovo,  the  sea-land  of 
Dobroditius,  and  a  north-western  state  at  Widdin.     By 
this  time  the  Ottoman  inroads  had  begun ;  Philippo- 
polis  was  lost,  and  Bulgarian  princes  were  blind  enough  1862. 
to  employ  Turkish  help  in  a  second  attack  on  Severin,  i866-i8i9. 
which  led  only  to  a  seoond  temporary  loss  of  Widdin. 
The  Turk  now  pressed  on ;  Sofia  was  taken ;  the  whole  1882. 
land  became  a  Turkish  dependency.     After  Kossovo  isss. 
the  land  was  wholly  conquered,  save  only  that  the  conquest 
northern  part  of  the  land  of  Dobroditius  passed  to  Wal-  iW*^"* ' 
lachia.     Bulgaria  passed  away  from  the  list  of  European 
states  both   sooner  and   more   utterly    than    Servia. 
Servia  still  had  its  alternations  of  freedom  and  bond- 
age for  sixty  years.     In  after  times  large  parts  of  it 
passed  to  a  rule  which,  if  foreign,  was  at  least  European. 
In  later  days  Servia  was  the  first  of  the  subject  nations 
to  win  its  freedom.     But  the  bondage  of  Bulgaria  was 
never  disturbed  from  the  days  of  Bajazet  to  our  own 
time. 

§  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The   origin   of  the  Hungarian   kingdom  and  the 
reasons  for  dealing  with  along  with  the  states  which 
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CHAP,    arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire  have 
already  been  spoken  of.^    The  Finnish  conquerors  of 


of  the        the  Slave,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Western  Chris- 
kingdom,     tcudom,  founding  a  new  Hungary  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss  while  they  left  behind  them  an  older  Hun- 
gary on  the  Kama,  have  points  of  contact  at  once  with 
Asia  and  with  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.    But, 
as  closely  connected  in  their  history  with  the  nations 
in'aouih-**'^  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  as  sharers  in  the  bond- 
gjj^       age  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Servia,  Greece,  and  Bul- 
garia, in  our  geographical  survey  they  claim  a  place 
where  they  may  be  looked  at  strictly  as  part  of  the 
south-eastern  world. 

It  has  been  already  noticed^  that  the  main  geo- 
Effect!  of     graphical  work  of  the  Magyar  was  to  cut  off  that  south- 

the  Magyar  ^     ^ 

invanoD.  eastcm  world,  the  world  where  the  Greek  and  the 
Slave,  struggling  for  its  supremacy,  were  both  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Ottoman,  fix)m  the  Slavonic  region 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Magyar  inroad,   the   foundation  of  the 

Great         Great- Movavian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk, 

Moravia. 

w-«^-  made  it  more  likely  than  it  has  ever  been  since  that 
the  Slaves  of  the  two  r^ons  might  be  united  into  a 
single  power.  That  kingdom,  stretching  to  Sirmium, 
marched  on  the  north-western  dependencies  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  while  on  the  north  it  took  in  the  Chro- 
batian  land  which  was  afterwards  Little  Poland.  Such 
a  power  might  have  been  dangerous  to  both  Empires  at 
once  ;  but  the  invaders  whom  the  two  Emperors  called 
in  proved  far  more  dangerous  than  Great  Moravia  could 
ever  have  been.      The  Magyars,   Ogres,   or  Hunga- 

*  See  above,  p.  157,  *  See  above,  p.  158. 
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rians,  the  Turks  of  the  Imperial  geographer,^  were    chap. 


called  in  by  his  father  Leo  to  check  the  Bulgarians,  ' — ^^ — ' 
as  they  were  called  in  by  Amulf  in  the  West  to  check 
the  new  power  of  Moravia.     They  passed,   from  the 
north  rather  than  from  the  east,  into  the  land  which 
was  disputed  between  Moravian  and  Bulgarian.     The 
Moravian  power  was  overthrown,  and  the  Magyars,  906. 
stepping  into  its  place,  became  constant  invaders  of  between 
both  Empires  and  their  dependent  lands.     But  to  the  *»»d  oer- 

*  *  many. 

west,  the  victories  of  the  Saxon  kings  put  a  check  to 
their  inroads,  and,  save  some  shiftmgs  on  the  Austrian 
march,  the  frontier  of  Germany  and  Hungary  has  been 
singularly  abiding. 

While  the  Magyar  settlement  placed  a  barrier  be-  The  t^o 
tween  the  two  chief  regions  of  the  Slavonic  race  as  a  J^p^**^ 
whole,  it  specially  placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  divi-  Migyaw. 
sions  of  the  Croatian  or  Chrobatian  people,  those  on  the 
Vistula  and  those  on  the  Drave  and  Save.    The  northern 
Chrobatia  still  reached  south  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that  the  Magyar  1025. 
kingdom,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  southern  part,  gained 
a  natural  frontier  which,  with  some  shiftings,  served  to 
part  it  off  from  the  Slavonic  powers  to  the  north  of  it. 
To  the  south-east  an  uncultivated  and  wooded  tract 
separated  the  Magyar  territory  from  the  lands  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  lower  Danube  which  were  still  Geognmhi- 

caI  position 

held  by  the  Fatzinaks.     The  oldest  Mairvar  settlement  oj  the 

^^  Magyan. 

thus  occupied  the  central  part  of  the  modem  kingdom, 
on  the  Theiss  and  the  middle  Danube.    There  the 

'  On  the  origin  of  the  name,  see  Roealer,  Rom&nische  Shidien, 
159,  218,  2G0.  There  is  something  strange  in  Constantine  calling 
the  Finnish  Magyars  Tovpcoi,  in  opposition  to  the  really  Turkish 
Patzinaks.  His  TovpWa  and  ^payyia  are  of  course  Hungary  and 
Germany.    De  Adm.  Imp.  13,  40.  pp.  81, 178.  ed.  Bonn. 

FF 
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CHAP.  Turanian  invaders  formed  a  ruling  and  central  race^ 
— ^  within  a  Slavonic  fringe  at  each  end.  There  were 
northern  and  southern  Croats,  Slovaks  to  the  north, 
and  RiUhenians  to  the  north-west,  towards  the  kindred 
land  of  Halicz  or  Red  Russia. 
Hunsnuj  «  Hungary,  ranking  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
its  growtiL  ceritiuy  as  a  kingdom  of  Latin  Christendom,  presently 
grew  in  all  directions.  We  have  just  seen  its  advance 
at  the  expense  of  the  northern  Chrobatian  land.  Ita 
advance  at  the  expense  of  the  southern  branch  of  that 
race,  and  of  the  other  Slavonic  lands  which  owed  more 
or  less  of  alliance  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  still 
more  marked.  All  these  lands  at  one  time  or  another 
gave  royal  titles  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  King  also  of 
Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Bama,  even  of  Bulgaria.  But  in 
2j^2ia.  ^^^^  ^^  these  lands  the  Hungarian  kingship  was  tempo- 
rary or  nominal ;  in  Croatia  alone,  though  the  frontier 
has  often  shifted,  Hungarian  rule  has  been  abiding. 
Croatia  has  never  formed  an  independent  state  since  the 
first  Hungarian  conquest ;  it  has  never  been  fiilly  wrested 
from  Hungary  since  the  days  of  Manuel  Komneuos.  In 
those  days  it  was  indeed  a  question  whether  Hungary 
itself  had  not  an  overlord  in  the  Eastern  Emperor. 
Aft;er  the  great  Bulgarian  revolt  that  question  could 
never  be  raised  again.  But  the  Hungarian  frontier  was 
ever  shifting  towards  the  former  lands  of  the  Empire, 
Venetian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.  One  part  of  the  old 
Croatian  kingdom,  the  land  between  Save  and  Drave, 
was  cut  off  to  form,  first  an  appanage,  then  an  annexed 

Kingdom  of  .  ^^  ^ 

suvonia.     kingdom,  by  the .  special  name  of  Slavonian  a  name 
shared  by  it  with  lands  on  the  Baltic,  perhaps  on  the 

But,  horn  the  first  days  of  its  conversion,  the  Hun- 
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garian  realm  b^an  to  advance  in  other  directions,  in    chap. 


lands  which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  Empire  since  — • — ' 
the  days  of  Aurelian.  Before  their  Chrobatian  conquest,  nu  or 
the  Magyars  passed  the  boundary  which  divided  them  bsrffeu, 
from  the  Fatzinaks,  and  won  the  land  which  from  its  looi. 
position  took  the  name  of  Transsilvania^     Colonists 
were  invited  to  settle  in  the  thinly  inhabited  land.  One 
chief  settlement  was  of  the  Low-Duteh  speech  from 
Saxony  and  Flanders.     Another  element  was  formed  vyrioui 
by  the  Turanian  Szeklers,  whose  Latin  form  of  Siculi 
might  easily  mislead.    Another  migration  brought  back 
the  name  and  speech  of  the  Old  Bome  to  the  first  land 
from  which  she  had  withdrawn  her  power. 

The  legendary  belief  in  the  imbroken  life  of  the  Orimn  of 
Boman  name  and  speech  in  the  lands  north  of  the  mans. 
Danube  is  merely  a  l^endary  behef.*    There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  principaUty  of  Eou- 
mania  and  the  Bouman  lands  beyond  its  borders  derived 
their  present  population  and  language  from  a  settlement 
of  the  Bouman  people  further  south.     South  of  the 
Danube,  the  Bouman  or  Vlach  population,  scattered 
among  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Albanians,  at  many  points 
from  Findos  northwards,  has  kept  its  distinct  nation- 
aUty,  but  it  has  never  formed  a  political  whole.    But  a  Their 
migration  beyond  the  Danube  enabled  the  Boumans  in  migratioii. 
course  of  time  to  found  two  distinct  principalities,  and 
to  form  a  chief  element  in  the  population  of  a  third. 

*  Also  called  Siehtnburgen^  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  f  or- 
tress  of  Cihiny  which  has  many  spellings. 

'  I  must  have  given  far  more  fiiith  to  it  than  I  do  now  when  I 
wrote  p.  71.  Boeder's  book,  Rom&nUche  Studien,  has  since  put 
the  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  nor  can  I  think  that  his  arguments 
are  ut  all  set  aside  bj  the  answer  of  Jung,  Bomer  und  Bomanen  in 
den  Dcnauldndem,    Innsbruck,  1877. 
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There  is  no  sign  of  any  Eouraan  population  north  of 
the  Danube  before  the  thirteenth  century.  The  events 
of  that  century  opened  a  way  for  a  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  migration,  for  the  settlement  of  lands 
beyond  the  Empire  by  former  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  that 
which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  in  its 
origin  as  much  Eouman  as  Bulgarian.  By  this  time 
the  rule  of  the  Patzinaks  beyond  the  lower  Danube  had 
given  way  to  that  of  the  kindred  Cumans.  Then  the 
storm  of  Mongolian  invasion,  which  crushed  Hungary 
itself  for  a  moment,  crushed  the  Cuman  power  for 
ever.  But  the  remnant  of  the  Cuman  nation  lived  on 
within  the  Magyar  realm,  and  gave  its  king  yet  another 
title,  that  of  King  of  Cumania.  The  former  Cuman 
land  now  lay  open  to  new  settlers,  and  the  Eouman  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Bulgaria  began  to  cross  the 
Danube  into  that  land  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  occupied 
the  present  WaUachia,  and  already  formed  an  element 
in  the  mixed  population  of  Transsilvania.  A  Eouraan 
state  thus  began  to  be  formed,  which  took  the  name 
by  which  the  Eoumans  were  known  to  their  neigh- 
bours. The  new  Vlachia^  Wallachia,  stretched  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  Aluta.  To  the  west  of  that  river.  Little 
Wallachia  formed,  as  the  banat  of  Severing  an  integral 
part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  Great  Wallachia  to 
the  east  formed  a  separate  principality,  dependent  or 
independent  on  Hungary,  according  to  its  strength  fi-om 
time  to  time.  And,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  called  ZJoftrwfcAa, 
passed  from  Bulgaria  to  Wallachia.  Another  Eouman 
migration,  passing  fix)m  the  land  of  Marmaros  north 
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of  Transsilvania,  founded  the  principality  of  Moldavia    chap, 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester.     This  too 


stood  to  the  Hungarian  crown  in  the  same  shifting  c.i84l 
relation  as  Great  Wallachia,  and  sometimes  transferred 
its  vassalage  to  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Hungarian  dominion  Lewu  the 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under   the   Angevin  iw^-ww; 
King  Lewis  the  Great.     Before  his  time  the  Magyar 
frontier   had  advanced  and  fallen  back.     Hungary,  Fiwt 
having  a  Kussian  population  within  its  borders,  had  for  SSSST^ 
a  while  enlarged  its  Eussian  dominion  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Eed  Kussian  land  of  Halicz  or  Galicia.     It  ^jwiddto, 

126(m264.J 

had  also,  for  a  shorter  time,  occupied  the  Bulgarian 

town  of  Widdin.     Lewis  renewed  both  these  conquests,  conquests 

and  made  others.     Halicz  was   not  only  won  again,  Haiiczmd 

.        .         Vladimir, 

but  was  enlarged   by   the   neighbouring   principality  iw2; 

of  Vladimir.     The  great  day  of  Hungary  was  contem-  i«66-i869. 

porary  with  the  great  day   of   Servia,  but  it  was  a 

longer  day,  and  Hungary  profited  greatly  by  the  fall 

of  Servia.     While  Lewis  annexed  Dalmatia,  he  also  at  i^- 

various  times  established  his  supremacy  over  Bosnia 

and  the  Eouman  principalities.     That  Lewis  was  king 

of  Poland  by  a  personal  union  did   not  aflfect  Him- 

garian  geography.     But  the  separation  of  the  crowns 

at  his  death  led  presently  to  the  restoration  of  the  RedRossu 

Eed  Eussian  provinces  to  Poland.     Somewhat  later,  Poimd, 

...  1899. 

under  Sigismund,  a   territory  within  the    Hungarian 
border,  part  of  the  coimty  of  Zips  or  Czepusz,  was  Pledging  of 
pledged  to  Poland,  and  continued  to  be  held  by  that 
power. 

Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  was  on  his  march  to  over- 
throw Hungary  as  well  as  its  neighboiurs,  though  the 
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position  of  the  Magyar  kingdom  made  it  the  last  to 
be  devoured  and  the  first  to  be  delivered.  The  Turkish 
inroads  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  strictly  Hungarian 
frontier.  The  first  Turkish  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
first  Turkish  exaction  of  tribute  firom  Wallachia,  came 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Sigismimd  established  his 
supremacy  over  Bosnia.  The  defeat  of  Nikopolis  con- 
firmed the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Wallachia,  a  supre- 
macy which  was  again  won  for  Himgary  in  the  great 
campaign  of  Huniades,  and  was  again  lost  at  Varna. 
Meanwhile  the  full  possession  of  Dalmatia  did  not  out- 
live the  reign  of  Lewis.  Henceforth  Hungary  is  merely 
one  competitor  among  others  in  the  ceaseless  shifting^ 
of  the  Dalmatian  frontier. 

Later  in  the  fifteenth  century  came  another  day  of 
Hungarian  greatness  imder  the  son  of  Huniades,  Mat- 
thias Corvinus.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  extension  of  the  Magyar  power  to  the  west,  over 
Bohemia  and  its  dependencies,  and  even  over  the 
Austrian  archduchy.  Li  the  south-eastern  lands  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia  again  became  Hungarian  depen- 
dencies. Jayce  was  won  back  from  the  Turk,  now  lord 
of  Bosnia,  and,  Belgrade  being  now  Hungarian,  the 
frontier  towards  the  Ottoman  was  fixed  till  the  time 
of  his  great  advance  northwards. 

The  first  stage  of  Ottoman  conquest  in  Hungary,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  ravage,  was  the  taking  of  Bel- 
grade. With  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  five  years  later, 
the  separate  history  of  Hungary  ends.  That  victory, 
followed  by  the  disputes  for  the  Hungarian  crown 
between  an  Austrian  archduke  and  a  Transsilvanian 
palatine,  enabled  Suleiman  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of  the  part 
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which  was  most  thoroughly  Magyar.    From  the  middle    chap. 


of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  latter  years  of  the  ' — * — ' 

seventeenth,  the  Austrian  Kings  of  Hungary  kept  only  is^^. 

a  fragment  of  Croatia,  including  Zagrab  or  Agram^  and 

a  strip  of  north-western  Hungary,  including  Pressburg. 

The  whole  central  part  of  the  kingdom  passed  imder 

the  inmiediate  dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  a  Pasha  ruled 

at  Buda.    Besides  this  great  incorporation  of  Himgarian 

soil,  the  Turk  held  three  vassal  principalities  within 

the  dominions  of  Lewis  the  Great.     One  was  Trans-  Tribnurr 

silvaniuj  increased  by  a  large  part  of  north-eastern  ties:'£nm^ 

,  ,  silvania, 

Himgary ;  the  second  was  WaUachia ;  the  third  was  y«?i*«^ 
Moldavia^  which   b^an  to  be  tributary  late  in  the  i*^^. 
fifteenth  century.     The  Bouman  lands  became  more 
and  more  closely  dependent  on  the  Turk,  who  took 
on  him  to  name  their  princes.   Indeed,  one  might  for  a 
while  add  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  as  a 
fourth  vassal  state,  as  it  paid  tribute  to  the  Turk  into  leoe. 
the  seventeenth  century.    For  the  superiority  of  the 
Bomnan  principalities  an   endless  struggle  went  on  TheRoo- 
between  Poland  and  the  Turk.     At  last  the  same  disputed 

botw66a 

Slavonic  power  stepped  in  to  deliver  Hungary  and  PoiMdMid 
Austria  ako.     With  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  before  Batti«  of 
Vienna  began  the  reaction  of  C!hristendom  against  Islam  JeT*- 
which  has  gone  on  to  our  own  day. 

The  wars  which  follow  answer  to  the  wars  of  in-  B«oovery  of 
dependence  in  Servia  and  Greece  in  so  &r  as  the  Turk  h^^Si 

Turk. 

was  driven  out  of  a  Christian  land.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  the  Tm:k  was  driven  out  of  Greece  and  Servia 
to  the  profit  of  Greece  and  Servia  themselves,  while  he 
was  driven  out  of  Hungary  to  the  profit  of  the  Austrian 
king.  The  first  stage  of  the  work,  the  war  which  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  won  back  nearly  all  Pe«oe  of 
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CHAP.  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  all  Hungary  proper,  except 

' — r— '  the  land  of  Temeswar  between  Danube,  Theiss,  and 

1699.  Maros.      Transsilvania  became  a  dependency  of  the 

inoorporft-  Hungarian  kingdom,  with  which  it  was  presently  in- 

TwMsa-  corporated.     Wallachia  and  Moldavia  remained  under 

vanuu 

1718.         Turkish  supremacy.    The  next  war,  ended  by  the 

PttMseof      Peace  of  Fassarowitz,  ftdly  restored  the  Hungarian 

ro^t«-        kingdom  as  part  of  Christendom.   The  Turk  kept  only 

a  small  part  of  Croatia.    All  Slavonia  and  the  banat  of 

Temeswar  were  won  back;    the  frontier  was  even 

carried  south  of  the  Save,  so  as  to  take  in  a  small 

strip  of  Bosnia  and  a  great  part  of  Servia,  as  also  the 

Lesser  Wallachia,  the  old  banat  of  Severin.     Thus, 

while  the  first  stage  deUvered  Buda,  the  second  delivered 

Belgrade.     But  the  next  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of 

LoMes  by    Belgrade,  largely  imdid  the  work.     The  frontier  fell 

of  Belgrade,  back  ^to  the  point  at  which  it  stayed  till  our  own  day. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Unna  to  Orsovo,  the  Save  and 

the  Danube  became  the  fix)ntier.    Belgrade,  and  all  the 

land  south  of  those  rivers,  passed  again  to  the  Turk,  and 

Little  Wallachia  became  again  part  of  a  Turkish  de- 

Fiwd  loss    pendency.     At  a  later  stage  of  the  century  Belgrade 

l7^l79l^  was  again  deUvered  and  again  lost. 

Aoquiri-  The  later  acquisitions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were 

tions  ftom 

Poland.  made  in  the  character  of  Hungarian  kings,  but  they 
did  not  lead  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom.  Thus  the  claim  to  the  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions made  at  the  first  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
rested  solely  on  the  two  Hungarian  occupations  of 
Eed  Eussia.      Under  the  softened  forms  of  Galicia 

Gauda       and   Lodomeria^   the  Eed   Eussian   lands   of  Halicz 

and  Lodo> 

meria.  and  Vladimir^  together  with  part  of  Poland  itself, 
became  a  new  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
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as  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  won  still  re-     chap. 
mains.     Between  the  two  partitions  the  new  kingdom  ' — ^ — ' 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Bukovina^  the  north-  of^uko-  ^^ 
western  comer  of  Moldavia,  which  was  claimed  as  an  1776-1786. 
ancient  part  of  the  Transsilvanian  principality.    It  was 
again  only  in  its  Hungarian  character  that  the  House  of 
Habsburg  could  make  any  claim  to  Dalmatia.   Certainly  Dtimatu. 
no  Austrian  duke  had  ever  reigned  over  Dalmatia, 
Bed  Bussia,  or  the  Bouman  principalities.     Yet  in  the 
present  dual  arrangement  of  the    Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  the  so-called  triple  kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dal- 
matia, and  Slavonia,  is  divided  between  the  rule  of 
Pest  and  the  rule  of  Vienna,     Galicia  also  counts  to 
the  Austrian,  and  not  to  the  Hungarian,  division  of  the 
monarchy.     All  this  is  perhaps  in  harmony  with  the 
generally  anomalous  character  of  the  power  of  which 
they  form  part.     The  port  of  Spizza  has  been  added  Spi^i. 
to  the  Dalmatian  kingdom.     It  is  hard  to  say  in  which 
of  his  many  characters    the   Hungarian    King    and 
Austrian   Archduke  holds  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina^  of  which  the  Treaty  of  Beriin  confers  on  viS/^ 
him,  not  the  sovereignty,  but  the  administration.    They 
might  have  been  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  king  in  his 
ancient  character  of  King  of  Bama.     But  the  formal 
aspect  of  the  transaction  would  seem  rather  to  be  that 
he  has,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
become  the  man  of  the  Turk. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Lesser  Wallachia  to  the  Later  hi»- 

tOTy  of 

Turk   and  the  addition  of  Bukovina  to  Galicia,  the  Bomnania. 
geographical  history  of  the  Bouman  principalities  parts 
off  wholly  from  that  of  Hungary,  and  wiU  be  more 
fittingly  treated  in  another  section. 
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§  8.  The  Ottoman  Power. 
^^^-  Last  among  the  powers  which  among  them  sup- 


'      '     '  planted  the  Eastern  Empu*e,  comes  the  greatest   and 

The  otto-    most  terrible  of  all,  that  which  overthrew  the  Empire 

itself  and  most  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  its 

ruins,  and  which  stands  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 

by  its  abiding  possession  of  the  Imperial  city.     This  is 

Their         the  powcr  of  the  Ottoman  Tiurks.     They  stand  distin- 

Smcter     guishcd  from  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  European 

meuns.      mainland  of  the  Empire  by  being  Mahometan  invaders. 

The  examples  of  Bulgaria  and   Hungary  show  that 

Turanian  invaders,  as  such,  are  not  incapable  of  being 

received  into  European  fellowship.  This  could  not  be  in 

• 

the  case  of  a  Mahometan  power,  bound  by  its  religion  to 
keep  its  Christian  subjects  in  the  condition  of  bondmen. 
The  Ottomans  could  not,  like  the  Bulgarians,  be  lost  in 
the  greater  mass  of  those  whom  they  conquered.     But 
Preeenra-     this  vcrv  necessitv  helped  in  some  measure  to  preserve 
■abject        the  national  bemg  of  the  subject  nations.     Greeks, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  have  under  Ottoman  rule  remained 
Greeks,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians,  ready  to  begin  their 
national  career  afresh  whenever  the  time  for  indepen- 
dence should  come.     The  dominion  of  the  Turk  in 
Eastern  Europe  answers,  as  a  Mahometan  dominion,  to 
Comparison  the  dominion  of  the  Saracen  in  Western  Europe.     But 

with  the  .  . 

8m»<»?  in  everything,  save  the  mere  reckoning  of  years,  it  has 
S^-  been  far  more  abiding.  The  Mahometan  dominion  in 
southern  Spain  did  indeed  last  two  hundred  years 
longer  than  Mahometan  dominion  has  yet  lasted  in 
any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Saracen  power 
in  the  West  b^an  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  its  last  two  himdred  years  were  a  mere 
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survival.      The  Ottomans  underwent  no  considerable    chap. 
loss  of  territory  till  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  ' — • — ' 
half  after  their  first  appearance  in  Asia,  till  more  than 
three  centuries  after  their  passage  into  Europe.     Con- 
stantinople has  been  Ottoman  sixty  years  longer  than 
Toledo  was  Saracen. 

The  Ottoman,  possessor  of  the  Eastern  Rome,  does  Extent 
in  a  rough  way  represent  the  Eastern  Boman  in  the  ottoman 

dominion 

extent  of  his  dominion.     The  dominions  and  depen-  eo«npa'ed 

^  with  the 

dencies  of  the  Sultans  at  the  height  of  their  power  took  |JJ*^ 
in,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  nearly 
all  that  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Justinian, 
with  a  large  territory,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
Justinian  had  not  held.  Justinian  held  nothing  north 
of  the  Danube ;  Suleiman  held,  as  sovereign  or  as  over- 
lord, a  vast  dominion  firom  Buda  to  Azof.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  part  of  the  dominions  of  Justinian  in 
Western  Europe,  save  one  city  for  one  moment,  ever 
came  imder  Ottoman  rule.  The  Eastern  Emphre  in  the 
year  800  was  smaller  than  even  the  present  reduced 
dominion  of  the  Turk.  The  Eastern  Empire,  at  its 
height  in  the  eleventh  century,  held  in  Europe  a 
dominion  far  smaller  than  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  far  larger  than  his  dominion 
now.  But  in  the  essential  feature  of  Byzantine  geo- 
graphy, the  possession  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  Bosporos  and  Hellespont,  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  took  the  place  of  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
and  as  yet  he  keeps  it. 

The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of  the  EUbcts  of 
Ottomans  in  connexion  with  it,  was  largely  affected  by  goUui 
the  movements  of  the  Mongols  in  the  further  East. 
Mongohan  pressure  weakened  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and  so 
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CHAP,     allowed  the  growth  of  the  Nicene  Empire.     Mongolian 


'^ — • — '  invasions  also  led  indirectly  to  the  growth   of  the 

Ottoman  power,  and  at  a  later  time  they  gave  it  its 

Origin  of     greatest  check.     The  Ottomans  grew  out  of  a  Turkish 

the  Otto* 

iDMii.  band  who  served  the  Seljuk  Sultan  against  the  Mongols. 
As  his  vassals,  they  began  to  be  a  power  in  Asia  and  to 
harry  the  coasts  of  Europe.  They  passed  into  Europe, 
and  won  a  great  European  dominion  far  more  quickly 
than  they  had  won  their  Asiatic  dominion.  This  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Asiatic 
in  everything  else,  it  is  geographically  European ;  most 
of  its  Asiatic  and  all  its  African  dominion  was  won 

Break-uj)     from  an  European  centre.    Already  a  power  in  Europe, 

and  reunion  ,  •  /»     i         t  •   i      •  i 

of  the  but  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  imperial  city,  the 
power.  new  Ottoman  power  was  for  a  moment  utterly  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  second  flood  of  Mongol  invasion.  That 
the  shattered  dominion  came  together  again  is  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  Eastern  history.  The  restored 
Ottoman  power  then  won  Constantinople,  and  fix>m 
Constantinople,  as  representing  the  fallen  Empire,  it  won 
itspermt-  back  the  lost  dominion  of  the  Empire.  The  perma- 
nence of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  Constantinople  was 
once  won,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  Even  the  unreclaimed 
Asiatic,  when  he  was  once  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
New  Eome,  inherited  his  share  of  Rome's  eternity. 

First  setue-  The  first  Settlements  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  were 
Slfm^  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarios^  which  gave  them  from 
"*^  the  beginning  a  threatening  position  towards  Europe. 
1299.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  firmly 
estabUshed  in  that  region.  In  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth they  became  the  leading  power  in  Western  Asia. 
Conquest     Brusu^  the  Asiatic  capital,  won  in  the  last  days  of  the 
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Emir  Othman,  has  a  manifest   eye  towards  Europe,     chap. 
Nikaia  and  Nikomedeia  followed,  and  the  Ottoman 


stepped  geographicaUy  into  the  same  position  towards  j826lmo. 
the  revived  Greek  Empire  which  the  Nicene  princes  2dNaS^ 
had  held  towards  the  Latin  Empire.  In  the  last  days  of  J3^^^. 
the  Emir  Othman  came  their  passage  into  Europe,  and  a  Entry  into 
few  more  years  saw  Amurath  in  his  European  capital  of  isSl^* 
Hadrianople,  completely  hemming  Constantinople  in.  coMue«t 
The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  time  nopie. 

1S61 

of  the  most  speedy  Ottoman  advance,  and  the  amount  of  ottoman 
real  advance  is  by  no  means  represented  by  the  change  •^^•^~- 
on  the  map.     We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Servia,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Himgary,  that  the  course  of  Turkish 
invasion  commonly  went  through  three  stages.     There 
was  first  the  time  of  mere  plunder.     Then  came  the 
tributary  stage,  and  lastly,  the  day  of  complete  bond- 
age.    Under  Bajazet,  the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  bore  Bajazet 
the  title  of  Sultan,  the  immediate  Ottoman  dominion  in  1389-1402. 
Europe  stretched  fi:om  the  -^Igaean  to  the  Danube.     It 
took    in   all   Bulgaria,   all  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Thrace,  save  only  Chalkidike  and  the  district  just  round 
Constantinople.     Servia  and  Wallachia  were  dependent 
states,  as  indeed  was  the  Empire  itself.     Central  and 
southern  Greece,  Bosnia,  Hungary,  even  Styria,  were 
lands  open  to  plunder. 

This  great  dominion  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  Battle  of 
victory  of  Timour  at  Angora.     It  seemed  that   the  140!?"' 
empire  of  the  Ottoman  had  passed  away  like  the  em- 
pire of  the  Servian.     The  dominion   of  Bajazet  was  Break  up  of 
divided  among  his  sons  and  the  princes  of  the  dis-  manpower, 
possessed  Turkish  dynasties.     The  Christian  states  had 
a  breathing-time,  and  the  sons  of  Bajazet  were  glad  to 
give  back  to  the  Empire  some  important  parts  of  its  lost 
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CHAP,  territories.  The  Ottoman  power  came  together  again 
' — ' — '  mider  MJ^omet  the  First  ;•  but  for  nearly  half  a  centiuy 
under        its  advancc  was  slower  than  in  the  half-century  before. 

Mahoinet. 

1418.         The  conquests  of  Mahomet  and  of  Amurath  the  Second 

CoMQcst     lay  mainly  in  the  Greek  and  Albanian  lands.   The  Turk 

lon^       now  reached  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  conquest  of  Thessa- 

lonikS  gave  him  a  firmer  hold  on  the  .^!g8&an.  Towards 

Servia  and  Hungary  he  lost  and  he  won  again ;  he  hardly 

Mahomet     couquered.    It  was  the  thirty  years  of  Mahomet  the 

JSJTiisi    Conqueror  which  finally  gave  the  Ottoman  dominion  its 

Conquest     Europcau  positiou.     From  his  first  and  greatest  con- 

tinopie.       quest  of  the  New  Bome,  he  gathered  in  what  remained, 

Greek,  Frank,  and  Slave.     The  conquest  of  the  Greek 

mainland,  of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  the  final  conquest  of 

Servia,  made  him  master  of  the  whole  south-eastern 

peninsula,  save  only  the  points  held  by  Venice  and  the 

unconquered  height  of  the  Black  Mountain.   He  began 

to  gather  in  the  Western  islands,  and  he  struck  the  first 

great  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  by  the  conquest  of 

Euboia.     Around  the  Euxine  he  won  the  Empire  of 

Trebizond  and  the  points  held  by  Genoa.     The  great 

mass  of  the  islands  and  the  few  Venetian  points  on  the 

Extent  of    coast  Still  escapcd.    Otherwise  Mahomet  the  Conqueror 

hiB  do-  .  ^ 

minion.  held  the  whole  European  dominions  of  Basil  the  Second, 
with  a  greater  dominion  in  Asia  than  that  of  Manuel 
Komnenos.  From  the  Danube  to  theTanais  and  beyond 
it,  he  held  a  vast  overlordship,  over  lands  which  had 
obeyed  no  Emperor  since  Aurelian,  over  lands  which 
had  never  obeyed  any  Emperor  at  all.  At  last  the 
Mussulman  lord  of  Constantinople  seemed  about  to  win 
back  the  Italian  dominion  of  its  Christian  lords.     In 

Taking  of    his  last  days,  by  the  possession  of  Otranto,  Mahomet 

1480.   '     ruled  west  of  the  Hadriatic. 
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It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  little  cloud    chap. 


which   now  lighted  on  Otranto  would  grow  as  fast  ' — ^ — ' 
as  the  httle  cloud  which  a  himdred  and  thirty  years 
before  had  lighted   on  Kallipolis.     But  Bajazet  the 
Second  made  no  conquests  save  the  points  which  were 
won  from  Venice.  SeUm  the  First,  the  greatest  conqueror  cooqu^t 

of  Sttui 

of  his  line  against  fellow  Mahometans,  had  no  leisure,  •^  %!>*• 

^  1616-17. 

while  winning  Syria  and  E^ypt,  to  make  any  advance  on 
Christian  groimd.     But  under  Suleiman  the  Lawgiver,  ^^*f* 
not  only  the  overlordship  but  the  immediate  rule  of  "^ga-isee 
Constantinople  under  its  Turkish  Sultans  was  spread 
over  wide  European  lands  which  had  never  obeyed  its 
Christian  Emperors.   Then  too  its  Mussulman  lords  won 
back  at  least  the  nominal  overlordship  of  that  African  His  Afnc«A 
seaboard  which  the  first  Mussulmans  had  rent  away  ship, 
from  the  alliance  of  Constantinople.     The  greatest 
conquest  of  Suleiman  was  made  in  Hungary ;  but  he 
also  made  the  .^Igasan  an  Ottoman  sea.  The  early  years 
of  his  reign  saw  the  driving  of  the  Knights  from  Ehodes, 
and  the  winning  of  their  fortress  of  Halikamassos,  the 
last  European  possession  on  Asiatic  ground.    His  last 
days  saw  the  annexation  of  the  Naxian  duchy;   at 
an  intermediate  stage  Venice  lost  her  Peloponnesian 
strongholds.     In  Africa  the  Turk  received  the  com-  Aigiew. 
mendation  of  Algiers  and  of  Tunis.    But  Tunis,  won  Tunis  con. 
for  Christendom  by  the  Imperial  King  of  the  Two  S^aries^e 
Sicilies,  was  lost  and  won  again,  till  it  was  finally  i58i.' 
won  for  Islam  by  the  second  Selim.     Tripolis,  granted 
to  the   Knights,    also     passed  to  Suleiman.     Under  1574. 
Selim  Cyprus  was  added ;  the  fight  of  Lepanto  could 
neither  save  nor  recover  it;  but  the  advance  of  the  Decline 
Turk  was  stopped.     The  conquests  of  the  seventeenth  ottoman 
century  were  small  compared  with  those  of  earlier 
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CHAP,     days,  and,  before  that  century  was  out,  the  Ottoman 


^ 


Terminus  had  begun  to  go  back. 


Greatest  Yet  it  was  in  the   last  half  of  the  seventeenth 

the  otto-     century  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  its  greatest 

man  power.  •^  *■ 

Conquest     geographical  extent.     Crete  was  now  won ;  a  few  years 
1641-1669.    later  Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia  were  ceded  to  the  Turk 

of  PodoUa. 

1672-1676.  by  Poland.  This  was  not  absolutely  his  last  European 
acquisition,  but  it  was  his  last  acquisition  of  a  great 
province.  The  Ottoman  dominion  now  covered  a 
wider  space  on  the  map  than  it  had  done  at  any  earlier 
moment.  Suleiman  in  all  his  glory  had  not  reigned 
over  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Podoha.    The  tide  now  turned 

The  Otto-    for  ever.     From  that  time  the  Ottoman  has,  Uke  his 

man  fron- 
tier falls      Byzantine  predecessor,  had  his  periods  of  revival  and 

recovery,  but  on  the  whole  his  frontier  has  steadily 

gone  back, 
ottoman  The  first  great  blow  to  the  integrity  and  independence 

Hungarr.    of  the  Ottomau  Empire  was  dealt  in  the  war  which  was 

16«S-16§9.  ^ 

ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  We  have  seen  how 
Hungary  and  Peloponnesos  were  won  back  for  Christen- 
dom ;  so  was  Podolia.  We  have  seen  too  how  at  the  next 
stage  the  Turk  gained  at  one  end  and  lost  at  the  other, 
winning  back  Peloponnesos,  winning  Mykonos  and 
Tenos,  but  losing  on  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  The 
next  stage  shows  the  Ottoman  frontier  again  in  advance ; 
in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  it  again  fall  back.  And 
the  change  which  has  given  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  the  master  of  Dalmatia,  Bagusa,  and  Cattaro  has^ 
besides  throwing  back  the  fix>ntier  of  the  Turk,  re- 

Sh^daLd   ^r^^®^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  geographical  wrong.     Ever  since 

JJj"jf^    the  first  Slavonic  settlements,  the  inland  region  of 

northern  Illyricum  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 

cut  off  fi'om  the  coast  cities  which  form  its  natural 


rtis. 
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outlets.    Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  lands,  the    chap. 
body  is  again  joined  to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  to  - — ^ — ' 
the  body,  and  we  can  hardly  £Eincy  them  again  severed. 

The  same  arrangements  which  transferred  the 
^  administration '  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  have  transferred  another  part  c^^r 
of  the  Ottoman  dominion  to  a  more  distant  European 
power  on  terms  which  are  still  less  easy  to  understand. 
The  Greek  island  of  Cyprus  has  passed  to  English  rule  ; 
but  it  is  after  a  fashion  which  may  imply  that  the  con- 
quest of  Richard  of  Poitou  is  held — not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  possibly 
by  the  Empress  of  India — as  a  tributary  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan. 


During  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Rautionsof 
the  shiftings  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  the  north  were  toward* 

RusbIa* 

all  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  Hungary.  But  a  new 
enemy  of  the  Turk  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  one  who  was,  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  to  stand  forth  as  his  chief  enemy.  Under 
Peter  the  Gh*eat  Azof  was  won  by  Bussia  and  lost  again.  lo«  and 
Sixty  years  later  great  geographical  changes  took  place  aml 
in  the  same  r^on.    By  the  Treaty  of  EBinardji,  the  Treaty  of 

,,  n^.  ,         ,,rr.         .     ^  A  Kainidji. 

dependent  khanate  of  Crtm — the  old  Taunc  Chersonesos  it?*. 
and  the  neighbouring  lands — ^was  released  from  the  drawer 
superiority  of  the  Sultan.     This  was  a  natural  step  ku^ 
towards  its  annexation  by  Bussia,  which  thus  again  ^^im.^'^ 

„mmm  178B 

made  her  way  to  the  Euxine.    The  Bug  was  now  the 
frontier ;   presently,  by  the    Bussian    annexation  of  or  JediMo. 
Oczakow  and  the  land  of  Jedisan,  it  fell  back  to  the 
Dniester.    By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  the  frontier  alike  or 

G  G 
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CHAP,    of  the  dominion  and  of  the  overlordship  of  the  Tork  fell 
-^  back  to  the  Fruth  and  the  lower  Danube.     Bussia  thus 


man. 


1812.  gained  Bessarabia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Moldavia.   By 

Sf"^"^  the  Treaty  of  Hadrianople  she  further  won  the  islands  at 

ftSSw!"  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.   The  Treaty  of  taris  restored 

lud^h-^  to  Moldavia  a  small  part  of  the  lands  ceded  at  Bucharest, 

11^  so  as  to  keep  the  Bussian  frontier  away  from  the  Danube. 

TrMty  of  This  last  cession,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands,  was 

^^^i  recovered  by  Busda  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     But 

1878.  changes  of  frontier  in  those  regions  no  longer  affect  the 
dominion  of  the  Turk. 


§  9.  The  Liberated  States. 

Land*  libe-  The  losscs  which  the  Ottoman  power  has  undergone 
thcotto-  at  the  hands  of  its  independent  neighbours,  Bussia, 
Monten^ro,  and  Austria  or  Hungary,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished frt)m  the  liberation  of  certain  lands  firom 
Turkish  rule  to  form  new  or  revived  European  states. 
We  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  it£ 
dependent  lands  might  fairly  come  under  this  head, 
and  we  have  seen  in  what  the  circumstances  of  their 
Uberation  differ  from  the  Uberation  of  Greece  or  Servia 
or  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Turk  had  to  be  driven  from  Himgary,  no  less 
than  fit)m  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  If  the  Turk 
has  ruled  at  Belgrade,  at  Athens,  and  at  Timovo,  he 
has  ruled  at  Buda  no  less.  All  stand  in  the  same 
opposition  to  Tzetinje,  where  he  has  never  ruled. 

As  the  Servian  people  was  the  only  one  among  the 
south-eastern  nations  of  which  any  part  maintained  its 
abiding  independence,  so  the  enslaved  part  of  the 
Servian  people  was  the  first  among  the  subject  nations 
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to  throw  off  the  yoke.     But  the  first  attempt  to  form     chap. 
anything  like  a  free  state  in  south-eastern  Europe  was  ' — ^ — 
made  among  a  branch  of  the  Greek  nation,  in  the  so-  leUndT"" 
called  Ionian  Islands.  But  the  form  which  the  attempt 
took  was  no  lessening  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  but  its 
increase.     By  the  peace  of  Campoformio,  the  islands,  ceded  to> 

Frftiice. 

with  the  few  Venetian  points  on  the  mainland,  were  to  1797. 
pass  to  France.  By  the  treaty  of  the  next  year  between  septmsaiw 
Bussia  and  the  Turk,  the  points  on  the  mainland  were  undw  (hup- 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Turk,  while  the  islands  were  iord«hip. 

1798. 

to  form  a  commonwealth,  tributary  to  the  Turk,  but 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Thus,  besides  an  advance 
of  the  Turk's  immediate  dominion  on  the  mainland,  his 
overlordship  was  to  be  extended  over  the  islands,  inclu-  The  vene- 
ding  Corfu,  the  one  island  which  had  never  come  imder  i^^^ven 
his  power.    The  other  points  on  the  mainland  passed.  Tunc, 
not  so  much  to  the  Sultan  as  to  his  rebellious  vassal  Ali.  Surrender 
of  Jdannina  ;  but  Parga  kept  its  freedom  till  five  years  wi». 
after  the  general  peace.     Thus  the  Turk  made  his  last  au  Aiba- 

^  ^        .  Bia  and 

encroachment  on  Christendom,  and  held  for  a  moment  continental 

Greece 

the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Albanian  mainland.     The  ^^  '**• 
islands  meanwhile,  tossed  to  and  fro  during  the  war  The  Ionian 
between  France  and  England,  were  at  the  peace  again  under 
made  into  a  nominal  commonwealth,  but  under  a  form  protection, 
of  British  protection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  British  sovereignty.     Still  a  nominally  free  Greek 
state  was  again  set  up,  and  the  possibility  of  Greek 
freedom  on  a  larger  scale  was  practically  acknowledged. 

It  was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  the  Turk  The  Greek 
held  complete  possession  of  all  Albania  and  continental  d^nd«noe. 
Greece.    Two  years  after  the  betrayal  of  Farga  began 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.    The  geographical  £xtfl&tof 
disposition  of  the  Greek  nation  has  changed  very  little  ^^T^ 

G  «  2 
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since  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  it  has 
changed  very  little  since  the  later  days  of  old  Hellas. 
At  all  these  stages  some  other  people  has  held  the  solid 
mainland  of  south-eastern  Europe  and  of  western  Asia, 
while  the  Greek  has  been  the  prevailing  race  on  the 
coasts,  the  islands,  the  peninsular  lands,  of  both  conti- 
nents, from  Durazzo  to  Trebizond.  Within  this  range  the 
Greeks  revolted  at  every  point  where  they  were  strong 
enough  to  revolt  at  all.  But  it  was  only  in  the  old 
Hellenic  mainland,  and  in  Crete  and  others  of  the  J^gBssLH 
islands,  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  hold  their  ground. 
Of  these  lands  some  parts  were  allowed  by  Western 
diplomacy  to  keep  their  freedom.  A  Kingdom  of 
Greece  was  formed,  taking  in  Peloponn^sos,  Euboia, 
the  Kyklades,  and  a  small  part  of  central  Greece,  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  of  Arta  to  the  gulf  of 
Volo.  But  the  Turk  was  allowed  to  hold,  not  only  the 
more  distant  Greek  lands  and  islands,  but  Epeiros, 
Thessaly,  and  Crete.  The  kingdom  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Ionian  islands,  whose 
nominal  Septinsukr  EepubUc  was  merged  in  the 
kingdom.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Crete,  which  had 
twice  risen,  was  thrust  back  into  bondage,  but  parts  of 
Thessaly  and  Epeiros  were  ordered  to  be  set  free  and 
to  be  added  to  the  kingdom.  But  even  this  small  instal- 
ment of  Greek  emancipation  has  not  yet  been  carried 
out. 


First  revolt  Between  tihe  first  and  the  second  establishment  of 
ranoeof  the  louiau  commonwcalth,  Servia  had  been  delivered 
1806-1812.  and  had  been  conquered  again.  The  first  revolt  made 
seoood  Servia  a  tributary  prindpaUty.  It  was  then  won  back 
deUTw^     by  the  Turk   «nd    again    delivered.      Its  freedom, 
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modified  by  the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  the  presence    chap. 


anoe. 


of  Turkish  garrisons  in  certain  towns,  was  decreed  by 
the  peace  of  Akerman,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  treaty  181711829. 
of  Hadrianople.    Fifty  years  after    the  second  esta-  }^^' 
blishment  of  the  principality,  its  practical  freedom  was  ^SJjJjJ*^ 
made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  garrisons,  f^^^ 
The  last  changes  have  made  Servia,  under  a  native  ServUin- 

.  dependent 

dynasty,  an  independent  state,  released  fix)m  all  tribute  ^*J" 
or  vassalage.     The  same  changes  have  given  Servia  ^I^^- 
a  slight  increase  of  territory.    But  the  boundary  is  so  Servian 
drawn  as  to  leave  part  of  the  old  Servian  land  to  the  left  to  the 
Turk,  and  carefully  to  keep  the  fix)ntiers  of  the  Servian 
a»d  Mon.e„^  U^  .p«rt.    That  i.  to  s.y, 
the  Servian  nation  is  split  into  four  parts — ^Montenegro, 
free  Servia,  Turkish  Servia,  and  those  Servian  lands 
which  are,  some  imder  the  ^  administration,'  some  imder 
the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Dalmatia. 


While  Servia  and  Greece  were  under  the  imme-  The 

Bottman 

diate  rule  of  the  Turk,  the  Bouman  lands  of  WaUachia  p^- 

palitieB. 

and  Moldavia  always  kept  a  certain  measure  of  se- 
parate being.    The  Turk   named   and  deposed  their 
princes,  but  they  never  came  under  his  direct  rule. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  two  principalities,  being 
again    allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  took  the  u^ionof 
first  step  towards  union  by  choosing  the  same  prince.  ]^d"***** 
Then  followed  their  complete  union  as  the  Principality  miT^^ 
of  Roumanian  p&yii^^  tribute  to  the  Turk,  but  other- 
wise free.    The  last  changes  have  made  Boumania,  indepen- 
as  well  as  Servia,  an  independent  state.    Its  frontier  Boumania. 
towards  Bussia,  enlarged  at  Paris,  was  cut  short  at 
BerUn.    But  this  last  treaty  restored  to  it  the  land  of  SfoStkr. 
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CHAP.     Dobrutcha  south  of  the  Danube,  thus  giving  the  new 
'■ — * — '  state  a  certain  Euxine  sea-board.     Thus  the  Roumans, 


the  Somance-speaking  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  still  a 
scattered  remnant  in  their  older  seats,  have,  in  their 
great  colony  on  the  Danube,  won  for  themselves  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Lastly,   while   Servia  and    Roumania  have   be«i 
wholly  freed  from  the  yoke,  a  part  of  Bulgaria  has  been 
raised  to  that  position  of  practical  independence  which 
The  Bui-     they  formerly  held.     The  Russian  treaty  of  San  Stefiuio 
Itefiuio.      decreed  a  tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  whose  boun- 
daries came  most  nearly  to  those  of  the  third  Bulgarian 
kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent.  But  it  was  to  have,  what 
no  Bulgarian  state  had  had  before,   a  considerable 
iBgs&an  sea-board.     This  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
splitting  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  two.  It 
would  also  have  had  the  real  fault  of  adding  to  Bulgaria 
some  districts  which  ought  rather  to  be  added  to  free 
Treaty  of     Grecce.   By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Turk  was  to  keep 
DiTiBiMk  of  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  .^gsean,  while  the  Bulgarian 
nation  was  split  into  three  parts,  in  three  different  poli- 
tical conditions.     The  oldest  and  latest  Bulgarian  land, 
the  land  between  Danube  and  Balkan,  forms,  with  the 
Free.         exception  of  the  comer  ceded  to  Roumania,  the  tri- 
butary Principality  of  Bulgaria.     The  land    imme- 
diately south  of  the  Danube,  the  southern  Bulgaria  of 
history — ^northern  Roumelia,  according  to  the  compass 
Half-free.    — ^rcccives  the  diplomatic  name  of  Eastern  Roumelia^ 
a  name  which  would  more  naturally  take  in  Constan- 
tinople.    Its  political  condition  is  described  as  ^  ad- 
ministrative autonomy,'   a  half-way  house,  it  would 
seem,  between  bondage  and  freedom.    Meanwhile  in 


X. 


EnaUved. 
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the  old  Macedonian  land,  the  land  for  which  Bainl  and    chap. 
Samuel  strove  so  stoutly,  the  question  between  Gh:^eek 
and  Bulgarian  is  held  to  be  solved  by  handing  over 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  to  the  imcovenanted  mercies 
of  the  Turk. 


We  may  end  our  survey  of  the  south-eaistem  lands  Gen^mi 
by  taking  a  general  view  of  their  geographical  position  '''^' 
at  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  their  history. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  see  the  Eastern  boo. 
Empire  still  stretching  from  Tauros  to  Sardinia ;  but 
everywhere,  save  in  its  solid  Asiatic  peninsula,  it  has 
shrunk  up  into  a  dominion  of  coasts  and  islands.  It 
still  holds  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Crete,  the  heel  and  the 
toe  of  Italy,  the  outlying  duchies  of  Campania,  the  out- 
lying duchy  at  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic.  In  its  great 
European  peninsula  it  holds  the  whole  of  the  Mg^dan 
coast,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Hadriatic.  But  the  lord  of  the  sea  rules  nowhere  far 
from  the  sea ;  the  inland  r^ons  are  held,  partly  by 
the  great  Bulgarian  power,  partly  by  smaller  Slavonic 
tribes  fluctuating  between  independence  and  formal 
submission.  At  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  900. 
general  character  of  the  East-Boman  dominion  remains 
the  same,  but  many  points  of  detail  have  changed. 
Sardinia  and  Crete  are  lost;  a  comer  is  all  that  is 
left  in  Sicily ;  but  the  Imperial  power  is  acknowledged 
along  the  whole  eastern  Hadriatic  coast ;  the  heel  and 
the  toe  have  grown  into  tlie  dominion  of  all  southern 
Italy ;  all  Greece  has  been  won  back  to  the  Empire. 
But  the  Empire  has  now  new  neighbours.  The 
Turanian  Magyar  is  seated  on  the  Danube,  and  other 
kindred  nations  are  pressing  in  his  wake.     Russians, 
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1000. 


CHAP.  Slaved  that  is  under  Scandinavian  leadership,  threaten  the 
■^  Empire  by  sea.  The  last  year  ofthe  tenth  century  shows 
Sicily  wholly  lost,  but  Crete  and  Cyprus  won  back ; 
Kilikia  and  Northern  Syria  are  won  again ;  Bulgaria  is 
won  and  lost  again ;  Busedan  establishment  on  the  Danube 
is  put  off  for  eight  hntidred  years ;  the  great  struggle 
is  going  on  to  decide  whether  the  Slave  or  the  Eastern 
Boman  is  to  nde  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  At 
one  moment  in  the  eleventh   century    we    see   the 

c  1040.  dominion  of  the  New  Bome  at  its  full  height.  Europe 
south  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  Asia  to 
Caucasus  and  almost  to  the  Caspian,  form  a  compact 
body  of  dominion,  stretching  fix)m  the  Venetian  isles  to 
tlie  old  Phoenician  cities.  The  Italian  and  insular 
dominion  is  untouched ;  it  is  enlarged  for  a  moment 

c  1090.  by  IKcilian  conquest.  Another  glance,  half-a-century 
later,  shows  the  time  when  the  Empire  was  most  friglit- 
fiilly  cut  short  by  old  enemies  and  new.  The  Servian 
wins  back  his  own  land ;  the  Saracen  wins  back  Sicily. 
The  Norman  in  Italy  cuts  down  the  Imperial  dominion 
to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Naples,  the  last  of  Greek 
cities  in  the  West,  as  Kym6  was  the  first.  For  a 
moment  he  even  plants  himself  east  of  Hadria,  and 
rends  away  Corfu  and  Durazzo  from  the  Eastern  world, 
as  Bome  rent  them  away  thirteen  centuries  before. 
The  Turk  swallows  up  the  inland  provinces  of  Asia ;  he 
plants  his  throne  at  Nikaia,  and  leaves  to  the  Empire 
no  Asiatic  dominion  beyond  a  strip  of  Euxine  and 

c  1180.  JEgaean  coast.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Empire  is  restored  to  its  full  extent  in  Europe ; 
Servia  and  Dalmatia  are  won  back,  Hungary  itself 
looks  like  a  vassal.  In  Asia  the  inland  realm  of  the 
Turk  is  hemmed  in  by  the  strong  Imperial  grasp  of  the 
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whole  coast-line,  Euxine,  JSgaean,  and  Mediterranean,    chap. 
At  the  next  moment  comes  the  beginning  of  the  final  * 


overthrow;  before  the  century  is  out,  the  distant  ci2oo. 
possessions  of  the  Empire  have  either  fallen  away  of 
themselves,  or  have  been  rent  away  by  other  powers. 
Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  Corfu,  even  Epeiros  and 
Hellas,  have  parted  away,  or  are  in  the  act  of  parting 
away.  Venice,  its  long  nominal  homage  cast  aside, 
joins  with  faithless  crusaders  to  split  the  Empire  in  1204. 
pieces.  The  Flemish  Emperor  reigns  at  Constantinople  ; 
the  Lombard  King  reigns  at  Thessalonikfe ;  Achaia, 
Athens,  Naxos,  give  their  names  to  more  abiding 
dynasties ;  Venice  plants  herself  firmly  in  Crete  and 
Peloponn6sos.  Still  the  Empire  is  not  dead.  The 
Frank,  victorious  in  Europe,  hardly  wins  a  footing  in 
Asia.  Nikaia  and  Trebizond  keep  on  the  Imperial  suc- 
cession, and  a  third  Greek  power,  for  a  moment  Imperial 
also,  holds  it  in  Western  Greece  and  the  islands. 
Fifty  years  later,  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  has  become  an  1250. 
European  power;  it  has  already  outlived  the  Latin 
dominion  at  ThessalonikS ;  it  has  checked  the  revived 
power  of  Bulgaria ;  it  has  cut  short  the  Latin  Empire 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  city. 
To  the  north  Servia  is  strengthening  herself ;  Bosnia  is 
coming  into  being ;  the  Dalmatian  cities  are  tossed  to 
and  fro  among  their  neighbours.  Another  glance  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  us  the  revived  East-  isoo. 
fioman  Empire  in  its  old  Imperial  seat,  still  in  Europe 
an  advancing  and  conquering  power,  ruling  on  the 
three  seas  of  its  own  peninsula^  established  once  more  in 
Peloponnfesos,  a  compact  and  seemingly  powerful  state, 
as  compared  with  the  Epeirot,  Achaian,  and  Athenian 
principalities,  or  with  the  scattered  possessions  of  Venice 
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CHAP,    in  the  Greek  lands.     But  the  power  which  seems  so 
' — ' — '  firmly  established  in  Europe  has  all  but  passed  awuy  in 
Asia.  There  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  Greek  the  place  of  the  Frank,  as  they  stood  a 
hundred  years  earlier.     And  behind  the  immediate 
Turkish  enemies  stands  that  younger  and   mightier 
Turkish  power  which  is  to  swallow  up  all  its  ndgh- 
hours,  Mussulman  and  Christian.     In  the  central  years 
0, 1554.       of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Empire  hemmed 
in  between  two  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic,  which 
have  risen  to  unexpected  power  at  the  same  time. 
Part  of  Thrace,  Chalkidikfe,  part  of  Thessaly,  a  few 
scattered  points  in  Asia,  are  left  to  the  Empire;  in 
PeloponnSsos  alone  is  it  an  advancing  power ;  every- 
where else  its  fix)ntiers  have  fallen  back.     The  Servian 
Tzar  rules  fix)m  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Ottoman  Emir  has  left  but  a  few  fragments  to  the 
Empire   in   Asia,  and  has  already  fixed  his  grasp  on 
Europe.     Before  the  century  is  ended,  neither  Constan- 
1400.         tinople,  nor  Servia,  nor  any  other  Christian  power,  is 
dominant  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.    The  Ottoman 
rules  in  their  stead.     The  Empire  is  cut  short  to  a 
comer  of  Thrace,  with  Thessalonik^,  Chalkidik^,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  province  which  now  forms  its  greatest 
possession.     Instead  of  the  great  power  of  Servia,  we 
see  a  crowd  of  small  principalities,  Greek,  Slavonic, 
and  Albanian,  faUing  for  the  most  part  under  either 
Ottoman  or  Venetian  supremacy.     The  Servian  name 
is  still   borne  by  one  of  them ;  but  its  prince  is  a 
Turkish  vassal ;  the  true  representative  of  Servian  in- 
dep^idence  has  already  b^un  to  show  itself  among  the 
mountains  which  look  down  on  the  mouths  of  Cattaro 
and  the  lake  of  Skodra.     Bulgaria  has  fidlen  lower 
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still ;  the  Turk's  immediate  power  reaches  to  the 
Danube.  Bosnia  at  one  end^  the  Frank  principalities 
at  the  other  end,  the  Venetian  islands  in  either  sea,  still 
hold  out ;  but  the  Turk  has  begun,  if  not  to  rule  over 
them,  at  least  to  harry  them.  Within  the  memory  of 
men  who  could  remember  when  the  Empire  of  Servia 
was  not  yet,  who  could  remember  when  the  eagles  of 
Constantinople  still  went  forth  to  victory,  the  Ottoman 
had  become  the  true  master  of  the  South-Eastern  lands ; 
whatever  has  as  yet  escaped  his  grasp  remained  simply 
as  remnants  ready  for  the  gleaning. 

We  will  take  oiu*  next  glance  in  the  later  years  1500. 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
the  great  conqueror.  The  momentary  break-up  of 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  has  been  followed  by  the 
greatest  of  his  conquests.  All  now  is  over.  The  New 
Bome  is  the  seat  of  barbarian  power.  Trebizond, 
PeloponnSsos,  Athens,  Euboia,  the  remnant  of  indepen- 
dent Epeiros,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  all  are  gathered 
in.  The  islands  are  still  mostly  imtouched ;  but  the 
whole  mainland  is  conquered,  save  where  Venice  still 
holds  her  outposts,  and  where  the  warrior  prelates  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  the  one  independent  Christian 
power  from  the  Save  to  Cape  Matopan,  have  entered  on 
their  career  of  undying  glory.  With  these  small  excep- 
tions, the  whole  dominion  of  the  Macedonian  Emperors 
has  passed  into  Ottoman  bands,  together  with  a  vast 
tributary  dominion  beyond  the  Danube,  much  of  which 
had  never  bowed  to  either  Rome.  At  the  end  of  another  isoc 
century,  we  see  all  Hungary,  save  a  tributary  remnant, 
a  subject  land  of  the  Turk.  We  see  Venice  shorn  of 
Cyprus  and  all  her  Peloponnesian  possessions.  The 
Dukes  have  gone  from  Naxos  and  the  Knights  from 
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CHAP.    Bhodes,  and  the  Mussulman  lord  of  so  many  Christian 
' — ^ —  lands  has  spread  his  power  over  his  fellow  Mussulmans 
1700.         in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.     Another  century  passes, 
and  the  tide  is  turned.    The  Turk  can  still  conquer ;  he 
has  won  Crete  abidingly  and  Podolia  for  a  moment. 
But  the  crescent  has  passed  away  for  ever  from  Buda 
and  from  the  Western  isles  ;  it  has  passed  away  for  a 
moment  from  Corinth  and  all  PeloponnSsos.     At  the 
1800.         end  of  another  century  we  see  the  Turk's  immediate 
possession  boimded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  overlordship  bounded  by  the  Dniester.     His  old 
rivals  Poland  and  Venice  are  no  more;  but  Austria 
hems  in  his  Slavonic  provinces ;  France  struggles  for 
the  islands  off  his  western  shore ;  Bussia  watches  him 
from  the  peninsula  so  long  held  by  the  free  Goth  and 
1878.         the  free  Greek.     Seventy-eight  years  more,  and  his 
shadow  of  overlordship  ends  at  the  Danube,  his  shadow 
of  immediate  dominion  ends  at  the  Balkan.      Free 
Greece,  free  Servia,  free  Boumania — Monten^ro  again 
reaching  to  her  own  sea — Bulgaria  parted  into  three, 
but  longing  for  reunion — ^Bosnia,  Herz^ovina,  Cyprus, 
held  in  a  mysterious  way  by  neighbouring  or  distant 
European  powers — all  join  to  form,  not  so  much   a 
picture  as  a  dissolving  view.     We  see  in  them  a  transi- 
tional state  of  things,  which  diplomacy  fondly  believes 
to  be  an  eternal  settlement  of  an  eternal  question,  but 
of  which  reason   and  history  can  say  only  that  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

[Long  after  this  chapter  waa  written,  after  the  whole  of  it  was 
printed,  after  a  great  part  of  it  was  revised  for  the  press,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  the  great  collection  of  C.  N.  Sathas, 
Mny/i€ftt  r^c  '£XXi|yiffi|c  'l^op/ac,  Documents  InediU  relati/s  a 
VHistoire  de  la  Orece  an  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1880).  In  his  pre&ce 
M.  Sathas  insists  on  two  points.     One  is  the  Greek  character  of  the 
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Eastern  Empire  throughout  its  whole  being;  that  it  had  a  Greek  CHAP, 
side  no  one  ever  thought  of  denying.  He  brings  together  a  good  ,  ^  , 
many  occasional  instances,  largely  fix>m  unprinted  manuscripts,  of 
the  use  of  'EXXiyy  and  'EXXac  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Empire.  That  the  name  came  into  rhetorical  use  by  a  kind  of 
Renaissance  about  the  thirteenth  century  is  undoubted.  I  brought 
together  some  few  instances  in  my  Historical  Essays,  iii.  246,  and  the 
whole  history  of  Laonikos  Chalkokondylas  is  one  long  instance.  M. 
Sathas  brings  several  others  from  much  earlier  times.  But  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  cases  of  the  rhetorical  use  of  an  antiquated 
name,  such  as  is  common  among  all  nations.  They  do  not  seem  to 
affect  the  proposition  that  the  regular  national  name  of  the  Empire 
and  its  people  was  always  R(man,  M.  Sathas'  other  point  is  some- 
what startling.  It  is  that  the  Slavonic  occupation  of  a  large  part  of 
Greece,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  there  has  been  much  disputing, 
but  which  I  never  before  saw  altogether  denied,  is  all  a  mistake. 
According  to  him  the  settlers  were  not  Slaves,  but  Albanians,  called 
Slaves  by  that  lax  use  of  national  names  of  which  there  certainly 
are  plenty  of  instances.  I  cannot  undertake  either  to  accept  or  to 
refute  M.  Sathas' doctrine  during  the  process  of  revising  a  proof-sheet. 
I  can  only  put  the  fact  on  record  that  one  who  has  gone  very  deeply 
into  the  matter  has  come  to  this,  to  me  at  least,  altogether  new 
conclusion.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THB  BALTIC  LANDS. 


CHAP.    OuB  survey  of  the  two  Empires  and  of  the  powers 
' — '^"—  which  sprang  out  of  them  has  still  left  out  of  sight 
yond  the     a  large  part  of  Europe,  including  some  lands  which 
Empires,     formed  part  of  the  elder  Empire.     It  is  only  indi- 
rectly that  we  have  spoken  of  the   extreme  north, 
Quofi-       the  extreme   east,  or  the  extreme  west,  of  Europe. 
pS^S^of   In    all  theae  regions  powers  have  risen   and    fallen 
poweni.       which  might  pass  for  shadows  of  the  two  Empires 
TheBritiah  of  Romc.     Thus  in  the  north-west  lie  two  great  is- 
lands with  a  following  of  smaller  ones,  of  which  the 
elder  Empire  never  held  more  than  part  of  the  greater 
island   and   those   of  the  smaller   ones  which  could 
not  be  separated  from  it.     Britain  passed  for  a  world 
of  its  own,  and   the  princes  who  rose  to  a   quasi- 
Imperial  position  within  that  world  took,  by  a  kind 
of  analogy,   the  titles   of  Empire.^     In  the  extreme 
scandi-       north  are  a  larger  and  smaller  peninsula,  with  their 
attendant  islands,  which  lay  wholly  beyond  the  elder 
Empire,  and  of  which  the  later  Western  Empire  took 
in   only  a  very  small  part  for  a  short   time.      The 
Empire       momentary  union  of  these  two  insular  and  peninsular 
systems,  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  formed  more  truly 
a  third  Empire  of  the  North,  fully  the  -fellow  of  those 

'  See  above,  pp.  160-162. 
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of  the  East  and  West.^    In  the  south-west  of  Europe     chap. 
again  lay  another  great  peninsula,  which   had  been  ' — • — ' 
fully  incorporated   with   the   elder  Empire,  parts  of  ®p*^"* 
which — at  two  opposite   ends — had  belonged  to  the 
Empire  of  Justinian  and  to  the  Empire  of  Charles, 
but  whose  history,  as  a  whole,  stands  apart  from  that 
of  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Boman  power. 
And  in  Spain  also,  as  being,  like  Britain,  in  some  sort 
a  world  of  its   own,  the  leading  power  asserted  an 
Imperial  rank.     As  Wessex  had  its  Emperors,  so  had  £^^1^^ 
Castile. 

Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain,  thus  form  three  History  of 
marked  geographical  wholes,  three  great  divisions  of  ^y^^* 
that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  outside  the  bounds  of 
either  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  separation.     But  the 
geographical  position  of  the  three  regions  has  led  to 
marked  differences  in  their  history.     Insular  Britain  is 
wholly  oceanic.   Peninsular  Spain  and  Scandinavia  have  Geogmphi- 
each  an  oceanic  side  ;  but  each  has  also  a  side  towards  ^'^  ^ 
one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  Europe — Spain  towards  °»^»  *°^ 
the  Mediterranean,  Scandinavia  towards  the  northern 
Mediterranean,   the  Baltic.    But  the  Baltic  side  of 
Scandinavia  has  been  of  far  greater  relative  importance 
than  the  Mediterranean  side  of  Spain.  Of  the  three  chief  PMition  of 
Spanish  kingdoms  Aragon  alone  has  a  Mediterranean  thelMii- 
history ;  the  seaward  course  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
was   oceanic      Of  the   three  Scandinavias  kingdoms 
Norway  alone  is  wholly  oceanic.     Denmark  is  more 
Baltic  than  oceanic ;  the  whole  historic  life  of  Sweden  Position  of 
lies  on  the  Baltic  coasts.    The  Mediterranean  position  the  Boiuc. 
of  Aragon    enabled  her  to  win  whole  kingdoms  as 
her  dependencies.     But  they  were  not  geographically 

^  See  above,  p.  163. 
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CHAP,    continuous,   and  they  never  could  be   incorporated. 
^-  '  -'  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  establish  a 


pecUof 
Scandi- 
iiatU. 


continuous  dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  great  northern 

gul&,  and  to  make  at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  the 

incorporation  of  her  conquests  than  Aragon  coidd  ever 

Growth      make.     The  history  of  Sweden  mainly  consists  in  the 

and  decline  ... 

of  Sweden,  growth  and  the  loss  of  her  dominion  in  the  Baltic  lands 
out  of  her  own  peninsula.  It  is  only  in  quite  modem 
times  that  the  union  of  the  crowns,  though  not  of 
the  kingdoms,  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  created 
a  power  wholly  peninsular  and  equally  Baltic  and 
(»ceanic. 

EMteni  This  eastern  aspect  of  Scandinavian  history  needs  the 

and  , 

-  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  there  is  another  side  of  it 
with  which  we  are  naturally  more  likely  to  be  struck. 
Scandinavian  inroads  and  conquests — inroads  and  con- 
quests, that  is,  from  Denmark  and  Norway — ^make 
up  a  lai^e  part  of  the  early  history  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
When  this  phase  of  their  history  ends,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  are  apt  to  pass  out  of  our  sight,  till  we  are 
perhaps  surprised  at  the  great  part  which  they  suddenly 
play  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  both 
Denmark  and  Sweden  had  meanwhile  been  running 
their  course  in  the  lands  north,  east,  and  south  of  the 
Baltic.  And  it  is  this  Baltic  side  of  their  history  which 
is  of  primary  importance  in  our  general  European 
view. 
The  Baltic         It  foUows  then  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present 

lands  ^pen^ 

'»"/•  survey,  while  the  British  islands  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula will  each  claim  a  distinct  treatment,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Baltic  lands.  We  must  look  at  Scandi- 
navia in  close  geographical  connexion  with  the  region 
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which  stretches  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  east  of    chap. 

XI. 

Europe,  a  region  which,  while  by  no  means  wholly  Sla-  - — ^ — ' 
vonic,  is  best  marked  as  containing  the  seats  of  the  Northern 
northern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  This  region  has  a  unds. 
constant  connexion  with  both  German  and  Scandinavian, 
history.     It  takes  in  those  wide  lands,  once  Slavonic,  ccnnanized 
which   have   at   various    times    been    more    or    less  landiL 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  Germany,  but  which  did 
not  become  German  without  vigorous  eflTorts  to  make 
large  parts  of  them  Scandinavian.     In  another  part  of 
our  siurey  we   have  watched   them  join  on  to  the 
Teutonic  body;  we  must  now  watch  them  drop  off 
from  the  Slavonic  body.     And  with  them  we  must  take  S^lj^*™ 
another  glimpse  at  those  among  the  Northern  Slaves  who  Jj^L^ 
passed  under  the  power  of  the  Magyar,  and  of  that  com-  <>'A«»*"»- 
posite  dominion  which  claims  the  Magyar  crown  among 
many  others.     These  North- Slavonic  lands  which  have 
passed  to  non-Slavonic  rulers  form  a  region  stretching 
from  Holstein  to  the  Austrian  kingdom    of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria  and  to  the  Slovak  and  Euthenian  dis- 
tricts of  Hungary.     But  above  all,  this  North-Slavonic 
region  takes  in  those  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race 
which  have  in  turn  lorded  it  over  one  another,  neither 
of  which  passed  permanently  under  the  lordship  of 
either  Empire,  but  one  of  which  owed  its  unity  and 
national  life  to  settlers  from  the  Scandinavian  north. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pole  and  the  Bussian,  charac- 
the  land  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  which  PoUnd  and 

Rnasia. 

passed  severally  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Home  without  passing  under  the  The 
temporal  dominion  of  either.     And  within  the  same  nations, 
region  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remnant  that  is  left  of 
those  ancient  nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  which  so  Aryan 

H  H 
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CHAP,    long  refiised  all  obedience  to  either  Church  as  well  as  to 


^— ^ — '  either  Empire.  The  r^on  at  which  we  now  Ioq^  takes 
PnurimM    in  the  land  of  those  elder  brethren  of  the  European 
animus.       family  whose  speech  has  changed  less  than  any  other 
European  tongue  from  the  Aryan  speech  once  common  to 
all.    Alongside  of  the  Orthodox  Bussian,  of  the  CSatholic 
Pole,  of  the  Swede  first  Cathohc  and  then  Lutheran,  we 
have  to  look  on  the  long  abiding  heathendom  of  the 
P^^^*"  Lithuanian  and  the  Prussian.^    And  at  their  side  we 
have  to  look  on  older  races  still,  on  the  prse-Aiyan 
nations  on  either  side  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finnish  gulfs. 
The  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rule  or  the  destruction  of 
these  ancient  nations  at  the  hands  of  their  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  neighbours. 
^Siof         ^^^  whole  North-Slavonic   region,    north-eastern 
silJSS^*^  rather  than  central  with  regard  to  Europe  in  general, 
**°^        has  still   a  central  character  of  its  own.     It    is  con- 
nected  with  the  history  of  northern,  of  western,  and 
of  south-eastern   Europe.      The   falling  away    of  so 
many  Slavonic  lands  to  Germany  is  of  itself  no  small 
part  of  German  history.     But  besides  this,  the  strictly 
Fohsh    and  Bussian  area    marches  at   once   on    the 
Western  Empire,  on  the  lands  which  fringe  the  Eastern 
Empire,  on  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  on  the  bar- 
barian lands  to  the  north-east.     This  last  feature  is  a 
characteristic  both  of  the  North-Slavonic  region  and  of 
n  ^^*^    the  Scandinavian  peninsula.     Norway,  Sweden,  Bussia, 
•nds^-    ^^  ^^^  ^°^y  European  powers  whose  land  has  always 

dinayia. 

*  A  common  name  for  these  closely  allied  nations  is  somotimes 
needed.  Lettic  i»  the  most  convenient;  Lett^  with  the  adjective 
Lettish,  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  obscurer  members  of  the 
family. 
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marched  on  the  land  of  barbarian  neighbours,  and  have    chap. 


therefore  been  able  to  conquer  and  colonize  in  barbarian  ^— ^- — " 
lands  simply  by  extending  their  own  fix)ntier8.    This 
was  done  by  Norway  and  Sweden  as  far  as  their  geo- 
graphical position  allowed  them ;  but  it  has  been  done  on 
a  far  greater  scale  by  Bussia.     While  other  European  Rnaaum 
nations  have  conquered  and  colonized  by  sea,  Bussia,  andcoio- 
the  one  European  state  of  later  times  which  has  marched  ty  i*nd- 
upon  Asia,  has  found  a  boundless  field  for  conquest  and 
colonization   by  land.     She   has  had   her  India,  her 
Canada,  and  her  AustraUa,  her  Mexico,  her  Brazil,  her 
Java,  and  her  Algeria,  geographically  continuous  with 
her  European  territory.     This  feet  is  the  key  to  much 
in  the  later  history  of  Bussia. 

With  r^ard  to  the  two  Empires,  the  lands  round  Relation  of 

,       ,     ,  .       ,  ,.  the  Baltic 

the  Baltic  show  us  several  relations.     In  Scandinavia,  i»nd»  to 

the  two 

Norway  stands  alone  in  never  having  had  anything  to  Empire*, 
do  with  the  Boman  power  in  any  of  its  forms.    Sweden  tim%y%  in- 

dependeDt. 

itself  has  always  been  equally  independent ;  but  in  later  Reutioos 
times  Swedish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the  Western  Lid  Den^" 
Empire.   The  position  of  Denmark  has  naturally  caused  Empir^  '*^ 
it  to  have  much  more  to  do  with  its  Boman  or  German 
neighbour.   In  earlier  times  some  Danish  kings  became 
vassals  of  the  Empire  for  the  Danish  crown;  others 
made  conquests  within  the  lands  of  the  Empire.     In 
later  times  Danish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the 
German  kingdom  and  have  been  members  of  the  more 
modern  Confederation.  The  western  parts  of  the  Slavonic 
region  became  formally  part  of  the  Western  Empire. 
But  this  was  after  the  Empire  had  put  on  the  character  The 
of  a  German  state ;  these  lands  were  not  drawn  to  it  from  and  the 

Wert- 

its  strictly  Imperial  side.     Poland  sometimes  passed  in  siavoDic 
early  days  for  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom ;  in  later  days  Poland  ani 
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CHAP,     it  was  divided  between  the  two  chief  powers  which 

— r^— "  arose  out  of  that  kingdom.     Russia,  on  the  other  hand. 

Empire.      the  pupil  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  has  never  been  the 

^R^ISi     subject  or  the  vassal  of  either  Empire.  *  When  Bussia 

EaiSern      had  an  external  overlord,  he  was  an  Asiatic  barbarian. 

EropTre.*"    The  peculiar  relation  between  Russia  and  Constantinople, 

spiritual  submission  combined  with  temporal  indepen- 

imoerui      dcuce,  has  led  to  the  appearance  in  Russia  of  Imperial 

Ruwda.       ideas  and  titles  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from 

that  with   which   they  were   taken  in  Spain  and  in 

Britain.     The  Russian  prince  claims  the  Imperial  style 

and   bearings,  not  so  much  as  holding  an   Imperial 

position  in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  because  the  most 

powerful  prince  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  some  sort 

inherits   the  position  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  tl^e 

general  world  of  Europe, 


§  1 .  The  Scandinavian  Lands  after  the  Separation  of 

the  Empires, 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Scandinavian 

and   Slavonic   inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  lands  as  yet 

hardly    touched    one    another.     The    most    northern 

Scandinavians  and  the  most  noithern  Slaves  were  still 

far  apart ;  if  the  two  races  anywhere  marched  on  one 

another,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extreme  south-western 

The  Bai-     comcr  of  the  Baltic  coast     The  greater  part  of  that 

m^niy       coast,  all  its  northern  and  eastern  parts,  was  still  held 

JLiir/  ^  *  by  the  earlier  nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan.     But, 

Formation    withiu   the   two   Scandinavian  peninsulas,   the    three 

sciJidi.       Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming.     A  number 

kfJ^ms.    of  kindred  tiibes  were  settling  down  into  the  king- 
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doms  of    Denmark,   Norway,   and   Sweden,^   which,     chap. 

sometimes  separate,   sometimes   united,  have  existed  - — - — ' 
ever  since. 

Of  these  three,  Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had 
a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first  to 

play  a  part  in  general  European  history.    In  the  course  Fommtion 

of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  half-mythical  Gtorm  and  Danish 

,  •  kingdom. 

his  successors  Harold  and  Sven,  the  Danish  kingdom 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  other  lands  held  in  after 
times  by  its  kings,  reached  nearly  its  fiill  historical 
extent  in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands  between 
them.    HaUand  and  ^&ne  or  Scania,  it  must  always  be  Dennuirk 

•^    ^         in  the 

remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  least  as  Danish  northern 

°  "  peninsula. 

as  Zealand  and  Jutland.  The  Eider  remained  the  frontier  Frontier 
towards  the  Empire,  save  during  part  of  the  tenth  and  Eijer. 
eleventh  centuries,  when  the  Danish  frontier  withdrew 
to   the  Dannewerk,  and  the  land   between  the  two 
boundaries  formed  the  Danish  March  of  the  Empire.  J^.^^^ 
Under  Cnut  the  old  frontier  was  restored.  ^4^'27 

The  name  of  Northmen,^  which  the  Franks  used  in 
a  laxer  way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally,  was 
confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.   These  were  formed  Formation 
into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold  Harfagra  late  in  ungdom  of 
the  ninth  century.     The  Norw^ian  realm  of  that  day 
stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  later  Norway, 

'  See  above,  p.  ISO. 

'  See  Einhard,  Annals  A.  815,  where  we  read,  'trans  iEgidoram 
fluvium  in  terram  Nordmannonm  .  .  .  peryeniunt'  So  Vita 
Karoli  12  :  '  Dani  ac  Sueones  quoe  Nortmannos  yocamus,*  and  14, 
^  Nortmanni  qui  Dani  yocantur.'  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  3)  speaks 
of  '  mare  noyissimum,  quod  Nortmannos  a  Danis  dirimit.'  But  the 
name  includes  the  Swedes :  as  in  i.  68  he  Kays,  '  Sueones  et  Gothi, 
vel,  si  ita  melius  dicuntur,  Nortmanni,*  and  i.  16, '  Dani  et  ceteri  qui 
trans  Daniam  sunt  populi  (xb  historieU  i^rancorum  onmes  Nordmanni 
yocantur.' 
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CHAP,     having  an  indefinite  extension  over  tributary  Finnish 

^ — •-— ^  tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.     The  central  part  of 

the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  peninsula,  between 

Denmark  to   the  south   and  the   Finnish   nations    to 

the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settlements 

The  which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom.     These  were 

6-^*"^  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly   so  called,   and  of  the 

Gedtas  or  Gauts.     This  last  name  has  naturally  been 

confounded  with  that  of  the  Goths,  and   has   given 

the   title  of  King    of  the   Goths  to   the  princes  of 

Sweden.     Gothland^  east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side  of 

Lake  Wettem.     Swiihiod  or  Svealandy  Sweden  proper, 

lay  on  both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  whose 

^^^  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  modem  capital.    The  union 

ki^^om.    ^^  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the  kingdom  of 

Sweden.     Its  early  boundaries  towards  both  Denmark 

Fiuctua-     8nd  Norway  were  fluctuating.  Wermeland^  immediately 

towards      to  the  uorth  of  Lake  Wenem,  and  Jamteland  farther  to 

andDen-    the  horth,  wcrc  long  a  debateable  land.     At  the  b^in- 

lui.*        ning  of  the  twelfth  century  Wermeland  passed  finally 

to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland  for  several  ages  to  Norway. 

Bleking  again,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  peninsula, 

was  a  debateable  land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 

which  passed  to  Denmark.     For  a  land  thus  bounded 

the  natural  course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the 

Growth  to    north,  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     In 

the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the  latest,  Sweden 

began  to  spread  itself  in  that  direction  over  Helsing- 

land. 

Sweden  had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Denmark 
wertern  and  Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders  by  land. 
of  the  Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  to  the  west, 
Northmen,   had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest  and  coloniza* 
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tion  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.^     These  two  pro-     chap. 


cesses  must  be  distinguished.    Some  lands,  like  the  — ^ — ' 
Northumbrian  and  East-Angliankingdomsin  Britain  and  ConquMts. 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Gaul,  received  Scandinavian 
princes  and  a  Scandinavian  element  in  their  population, 
without  the  geographical  area  of  Scandinavia  being 
extended.    But  that  area  may  be  looked  on  as  being  ex-  CoioBies. 
tended   by  colonies  like   those  of  Orkney^  Shetland^ 
Faroe^  the  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
Man^  Iceland^  GreenlancL   Some  of  these  were  actually 
discovered  and  settled  for  the  first  time  by  the  North- 
men.    The  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  Settie- 

meats  in 

Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  may  also  pass  as  outposts  if^iHi. 
of  Scandinavia  on  Celtic  ground.  Of  these  outlying 
Scandinavian  lands,  some  of  the  islands,  specially 
Iceland,  have  remained  Scandinavian ;  the  settlements 
on  the  mainland  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on  the 
islands  nearest  to  them,  have  been  merged  in  the  British 
kingdoms  or  have  become  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown. 

Against  this  vast  ramre  of  Oceanic  settlement  there  Expedition 

/•  -n   1  .  totheewt 

is  as  yet  little  to  set  in  the  form  of  Baltic  conquest  on 
the  part  of  Norway  and  Denmark.     Norway  indeed 
hardly  could  become  a  Baltic  power.     But  there  was 
a  Danish  occupation  of  Samland  in  Prussia  in  the  tenth  Danes  in 
century,  which  caused  that  land  to  be  reckoned  among  950. 
the  kingdoms  which  made  up  the  Northern  Empire  of 
Cnut.^    There  is  also   the  famous  settlement  of  the 
Jomsburq  Wikings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.     But  the  JonnburR. 
great  eastern  extension  of  Damsh  power  came  later. 
Nor  did  the  lasting  Swedish  occupation  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  b^in  till  the  twelfth  century. 

1  See  abcnre,  p.  131, 159. 
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CHAP,     But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  long  before  this,  there  were 
Swedish  inroads  and  occasional  Swedish  conquests  in 


Swedish 


oQOQiMst  of  Other  parts  of  the  Baltic  lands.  Thus  Curland  is  said 
to  have  been  won  for  a  while  by  Sweden,  and  to  have 
been  again  won  back  by  its  own  Lettic  people,^  The 
ninth  century  indeed  saw  a  wonderful  extension  of 
Scandinavian  dominion  far  to  the  east  and  far  to  the 
south.  But  it  was  neither  ordinary  conquest  nor  ordi- 
nary settlement.  No  new  Scandinavian  people  was 
planted,  as  in  Orkney  and  Iceland.  Nor  were  Scandi- 
navian outposts  planted,  as  in  Ireland.  But  Scandinavian 
princes,  who  in  three  generations  lost  all  trace  of  their 
Scandinavian  origin,  created,  under  the  name  of  Russia^ 
the  greatest  of  Slavonic  powers.  The  vast  results  of 
their  establishment  have  been  results  on  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Slaves ;  on  Scandinavian  geography 
it  had  no  direct  effect  at  all.  Still  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Scandinavian  lands  west  and  north  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Slavonic  region  to  the  east  and  south 
of  that  sea. 


Sc«ndi- 
nayUoB  ia 
Ku;»:da. 


Slaves 
between 
Elbe  and 
Dnieper. 


Their  lack 
of  sea- 
board. 


§  2.  The  Lands  East  and  South  of  the  Baltic  at  the 

Separation  of  the  Empires. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inland 
region  stretching  from  the  Elbe  a  little  beyond  the 
Dnieper  was  continuously  held  by  various  Slavonic 
nations.  Their  land  marched  on  the  German  kingdom 
at  one  end,  and  on  various  Finnish  and  Turkish  nations 
at  the  other.  But  their  sea-board  was  comparatively 
small.  WhoDy  cut  off  from  the  Euxine,  from  the 
northern  Ocean,  and  from  the  great  gulfs  of  the  Baltic, 

^  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  16. 
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their  only  coast  was  that  which  reaches  from  the  modern  chap. 

•^                                                                                                         .  XL 

haven  of  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.     And  this  ^ — • — ' 


Slavonic  coast  was  gradually  brought  under  German 
influence  and  dominion,  and  has  been  in  the  end  fully 
incorporated  with  the  German  state.  It  follows  then 
that,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  chief  Slavonic  powers 
in  this  region,  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  we  are 
dealing  with  powers  which  are  almost  wholly  inland. 
At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  there  was 
no  one  great  Slavonic  power  in  these  parts.  One 
such,  with  Bohemia  for  its  centre,  had  shown  itself  for  a 
moment  in  the  seventh  century.  This  was  the  king-  Bohemian 
dom  of  Samo,  which,  if  its  founder   was  really  of  o'&ra 


mo. 
623. 


Frankish  birth,  forms  an   exact  parallel  to  Bulgaria 
and  Russia,  also  Slavonic  powers  created  by  foreign 
princes.^     The  next  considerable  power  which  arose 
nearly,  on  the  same  ground  was  the  Great  Moravian  Great- 
kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  which  passed  away  before  the  8w. 
advance  of  the  Magyars.     Before  its  fall  the  Russian 
power  had  already  begun  to  form  itself  far  to  the 
north-east     Looking  at  the  map  just  before  the  be-  Four 
ginning  of  the  momentary  Moravian  and  the  lasting  groups. 
Russian  power,  the  North-Slavonic  nations  fall  into  four 
main  historical  groups.     There  are,  first,  the  tribes  to  North- 
the  north-west,  whose  lands,  answering  roughly  to  the  group ; 
modem  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenbiu'g,  and 
Saxony,  have  been  thoroughly  Germanized.     Secondly,  thorougWy 
there  are  the  tribes  to  the  south-west  in  Bohemia^  nited. 
Moravia^   and  Lusatia,   which  were  brought  imder  Sjuth- 

,         western 

German  dominion    or  supremacy,   but  from   which  group  under 

*  •'  German 

'  The  origin  of  Samo  and  the  chief   seat  of  his  dominion,   lupreraacy 

whether  Bohemia  or  Carinthia,  is  diBcoaaed  by  Professor  Fasching  of 

Marburg  (Austria)  in  the  Zweiter  Jahresbericht  der  kk.  Stoats^ 

OberreaUchuU  in  Marburg,  1872, 
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CHAP.     Slavonic  nationality  has  not  in  the  same  sort  passed 


' — •-— '  away.     Silesia^  connected  in  different  ways  with  both 

these  groups,  forms  the  link  between  them  and  the  third 

Centnd      gTOUD.  This  IS  formed  by  the  central  tribes  of  the  whole 

Polish.       region,  lying  between  the  Magyar  to  the  south  and  the 

Prussian   to   the   north,  whose   union   made   up    the 

Eastem      original  Polish  kingdom.     Lastly,  to  the  east  lie  the 

RuflBiui.      tribes  which  joined  to  form  the  original  Kussian  state. 

Looking  at  these  groups  in  our  own  time,  we  may 

say  that  from  the  first  of  them  all  signs  of  Slavonic 

nationality  have  passed  away.     The  second  and  thirds 

speaking  roughly,  keep  nationality  without   political 

independence.     The  foiurth  group  has  grown  into  the 

one  great  modem  power  whose  ruling  nationality  is 

Slavonic. 

With  regard  to  the  first  group,  we  have  now  to 
trace  fit)m  the  Slavonic  side  the  same  changes  of  frontier 
which  we  have  already  slightly  glanced  at  frx>ni  the 
German  side.  In  the  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  taking  the  upper  course  of  those  rivers  as  repre- 
sented by  theb  tributaries  the  Saale  and  the  Bober, 
we  find  that  division  of  the  Slaves  which  their  own 

Poiabic  historian  marks  off  as  Polabic}  These  again  fall 
under  three  groups.     First,  to  the  south,  in  the  modem 

sorabi.  Saxony,  are  the  Sorabiy  the  northern  Serbs,  cut  off 
for  ever  from  their  southern  brethren  by  the  Magyar 

i^ticii.  inroad.  To  the  north  of  them  lie  the  Leuticii,  Weleti^ 
Weletahi^  or  WUtst^  and  other  tribes  stretching  to  the 
Baltic  in  modern  Mecklenburg  and  Western  Pomerania. 
Li  the  north-west  comer,  in  Mecklenburg  and  eastern 

Obotrites:    Holstciu,  wcrc  the  ObotriteSj  Wagrij  and  other  tribes. 

'  See  Scha&rik,  Slawische  Alterthnmer^  U.  503, 
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Through  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  the     chap. 


relations  between  these  lands  and  the  Western  Empire  ^— 
was  not  unlike   the  relation  of  the  southern  Slaves  tionstothe 
to  the  Eastern  Empire  during  the  same  ages.     Only 
the  Western  Emperors  never  had   such   a   rival   on 
their  immediate   border  as   the   Bulgaria  of  Simeon 
or  Samuel.     The  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  Western  Empire  were  tributary  or  in-  Fiuctua- 
dependent,  according  as   the  Empire  was  strong  or  tiibSte«nd 
weak.     Tributary  under  Charles  the  Great,  tributary  dence!^' 
again  under  the  great  Saxon  kings,  they  had  an  inter-  ""'^ 
mediate  period  of  independence.     The   German  do- 
minion, which  fell  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  again  asserted  by  the  Saxon  dukes  and 
margraves  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.     Long  before  Final 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  work  was  done.  *^°^°" 
The  German   dominion,   and  with   it    the  Christian 
religion,  had  been  forced  on  the  Slaves  between  Elbe 
and  Oder. 

The  Serbs  between  Elbe  and  Saale  seem  to  have  conquwt 
been  the  earliest  and  the  most  thoroughly  conquered.  Soraw. 
They  never  won  back  their  full  independence  after  the 
victories  of  the  first  Saxon  kings.     The  Serbs  between 
Elbe  and  Bober,  sometimes  tributary  to  the  Empire, 
were  also  sometimes  independent,  sometimes  under  the 
superiority  of  kindred  powers  like  Poland  or  Bohemia. 
The  lands  included  in   the  mark   of  Meissen  were  Meissen, 
thoroughly  Germanized  by  the  twelfth  century.     But 
in   the  lands  included  in  the  mark  of  Lusatia  the  Losatia. 
Slavonic  speech    and    nationality  still    keep    a   firm 
hold. 

The  Leutician  land  to  the  north  was  lost  and  won  The 

Leaticians. 

over  and  over  again.     Branibor^  the  German  Branden-  927-1157. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 

'— — » — ' 

983. 

ioao-1101. 


1134-1157. 


of  ScU- 
vioia. 

Pize- 

mydaf. 

1161. 

House  of 
Mecklen- 
burg. 


under 

Denmark. 

1168-1325. 


1214-1228. 


hurg^  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  a  space  of  two 
hundred  years.  Late  in  the  tenth  century  the  whole 
land  won  back  its  freedom.  In  the  eleventh  it  came 
under  the  Polish  poww.  At  last,  the  reign  of  Albert 
the  Bear  finally  added  to  Germany  the  land  which 
was  to  contain  the  latest  German  capital,  and  made 
Brandenburg  a  German  mark. 

In  the  land  lying  on  that  narrow  part  of  the 
Baltic  which  bore  the  special  name  of  the  Slavonic 
Crtdf^  the  alternations  of  revolt  and  submission,  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth,  were  endless.  Here 
we  can  trace  out  native  dynasties,  one  of  which  has 
lasted  to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  the  Billungs  ^ 
alternates  with  the  kingdom  of  ScUtvinia^  e^d  the  king- 
dom of  Sdaviuia  alternates  between  heathen  and 
Christian  princes.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
last  heathen  King  of  the  Wends  became  the  first 
Christian  Duke,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Part  of  this  region.  Western  Pomerania  and 
the  island  of  Rugen^  became,  both  in  this  and  in 
later  times,  a  special  borderland  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  Riigen  and  the  neighbouring  coast  be- 
came a  Danish  possession  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
so  remained  into  the  fourteenth.  The  kingdom  of 
Sclavinia  itself  became  Danish  for  a  short  season.  A 
Scandinavian  power  appeared  again  in  the  same  r^on 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  history  of  these  lands  from  the  twelfth  century 
onward,  is  that  of  members  of  the  German  kingdom. 


It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  group,  with  the 
Slaves  who  dwelled  within  the  fence  of  the  Giant  Moun- 

*  See  above,  p.  1 98. 
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tains,  and  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north-east,  on     chap. 


the  upper  course  of  the  Oder  as  well  as  on  the  Wag  and  — • — ' 
the  norihem  Morava.     Here  a  Slavonic  kingdom  has  ^Js^^^. 
lived  on  to  this  day,  though  it  early  passed  under  Ger- 
man supremacy,  and  though  it  has  been  for  ages  ruled 
by  German  kings.      Bohemia^  the  land  of  the  Czechs^ 
tributary  to  Charles  the  Great,  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sviatopluk,  became  definitely  a  German  fief  through  928. 
the  wars  of  the  Saxon  kings.     But  this  did  not  hinder 
Bohemia  from  becoming,  later  in  the  century,  an  ad- 
vancing and  conquering  power,  the  seat  of  a  short-lived 
dominion,  like  those  of  Samo  and  Sviatopluk.     To  the  Mw-avians 
east  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  lie  the  Moravians  and  siovaka. 
Slovaks^  that  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  and  which  bore 
the  main  brunt  of  the  Magyar  invasion.    A  large  part  of  Magrar 

o«'  0     v  cnnqaest  or 

the  Slaves  of  this  region  fell  permanently  under  Magyar  JJSISss" 
rule ;  so  did  Moravia  itself  for  a  season.     Since  then 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  have  usually  had  a  common 
destiny.     Later  in  the  century  the  Czechish  dominion  Advance 

,  of  Bohemia 

reached  to  the  Oder,  and  took  in  the  Northern  Chroba-  978-999. 
iia  on  the  upper  Vistula.     This  dominion  passed  away 
with  the  great  growth  of  the  Polish  power.     Bohemia  Bohemia 
itself  for  a  moment,  Moravia  for  a  somewhat  longer  Moravia 
time,  became  Polish  dependencies,  and  the  Magyar  won  Poi»nd. 

'  It         r\  1008-1004. 

a  further  land   between   the  Wag  and  the  Olzava.  1008-1029. 
Later  events  led  to  another  growth  of  Bohemia,  in  more 
forms  than  one,  but  always  as  a  member  of  the  Boman 
Empire  and  the  German  kingdom. 

While  our  second  group  thus  passed  under  German 
dominion  without  ceasing  to  be  Slavonic,  among  the 
third  group   a    great  Slavonic   power    arose   whose 
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CHAP,    adhesion  to  the  Western  Church  made  it  part  of  the 


XL 


general  Western  world,  but  which  was  never  brought 
kingdom,    uudcr  the  lasting  supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Its  rei*-      Large  parts  of  the  old  PoUsh  lands  have  passed  under 
Germany.    German  rule ;  some  parts  have  been  largely  German- 
ized.     But  Poland,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  either 
Germanized  or  brought  imder  lasting  German  rule. 
Holding  the  most  central  position  of  any  European 
state,  Poland  has  had  to  stru^le  against  enemies  from 
every  quarter,  against  the  Swede  from  the  Baltic  and 
the  Turk  from  the  Danube.     But  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  its  history  has  been  its  abiding  rivalry  with 
PouliZi^d  ^^^   Slavonic  land  to  the   east   of  it.     The  common 
Russia.       history  of  Poland  and  Russia  is  a  history  of  conquest 
and  partition,  wrought  by  whichever  power  was  at  the 
time  the  stronger. 
The  Lechs  Our  first  glimmerings  of  hght  in  these  parts  show  us 

a  number  of  kindred  tribes  holding  the  land  between 
Oder  and  Vistula,  with  the  coast  between  the  mouths 
of  those  rivers.     East  of  the  Vistula  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  the  Prussians  ;  but  in  the  inland  r^on 
they  stretch  somewhat  to  the  east  of  that  river.     To 
the  west  the  Oder  and  Bober  may  be  taken  as  their 
boundary.     But  the  upper  course  of  these  rivers  is  the 
home  of  another  kindred  people,  the  northern  branch 
White        of  the   Chrobatians  or  Croats,  whose  land  of  White 
'*'****    Chrobatia    stretched   on    both    sides   of    the   Carpa- 
thians.    These   Slaves  of  the  central  and  lower  Oder 
and  Vistula  would  seem  to  be  best  distinguished  as 
poiiah        Lechs ;  Poland  is  the  name  of  the  land  rather  than  of 

tribes 

the  people.  Mdzovia^  Cujavia,  Silesia — the  German 
Schlesien — with  the  sea  land,  Pomore^  Pommem^  or 
Pomerania,  mark  different  districts  held  by  kindred 
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tribes.  In  the  tenth  century  a  considerable  power  arose     chap. 


XI. 


for  the  first  time  in  these  regions,  having  its  centre  ^ 
between   the  Warta  and   the  Vistula,  at  Gniezno  or  ©rW* 
Gnesen^  the  abiding  metropolitan  city  of  Poland.     The  kiMdom 
extent  of  the  new  power  under    the   first  Christian  9«i-992. 
prince  Mieczislaf  answered  nearly  to  the  later  Great  ofPoUiid. 
Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Silesia.      But  the  Polish  duke  Tributary 

to  the 

became  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  for  his  lands  west  of  Empire 

96S. 

Warta,  and  suflered  some  dismemberments  to  the  ad-  97«. 
vantage  of  Bohemia.    Under  his  son  Boleslaf,  Poland  Conquerts 
rose  to   the   same  kind   of  momentary  greatness    as  »96-i026. 
Moravia  and   Bohemia   had  already  done.     The  do- 
minions  of  Boleslaf  took   in,  for   longer  or  shorter 
times,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  part  of  Russia,  and  part  of  that  middle  Slavonic 
land  which  became  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bamim  and  Custrin.     Of  this  great  dominion 
some  parts  fell  away  during  the  life  of  Boleslaf,  and 
other  parts  at  his  death.     But  he  none  the  less  estab-  Effects  of 
lished  Poland  as  a  power,  and  some  of  his  conquests 
were  abiding.    Western  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Bamim  and 
Custrin,  were  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;   and 
Chrobatia  north  of  the  Carpathians — the  southern  part  chrobatia 
fell  to  the  Magyar  at  his  death — remained,  under  the  Liuu 
name  of  Little  Poland,  as  long  as  Poland  lasted  at  all. 
It  supplied  the  land  with  its  second  capital,  Cracow, 
From  this  time  Poland  ranked  sometimes  as  a  kingdom, 
sometimes  as  a  duchy.^   Constant  divisions  among  mem-  intemai 
bers  of  the  ruling  house,  ocoiisional  admissions  of  the        ^^ 
outward  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  did  not  destroy  its 

^  The  Poles  claim  Boleslaf  the  First  as  the  first  king.  But 
Lambert  (1067),  who  strongly  insists  on  the  tributary  condition  of 
Poland,  makes  Bolefdaf  the  Second  the  first  king.  The  royal  dignity 
was  certainly  forfeited  afVer  his  death. 
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CHAP,     national  unity  and  independence.    A  Polish  state  alwajrs 
lived  on.     And  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


XL 


The  Polish    .  ,     .  ,  t^  i  •         , 

suta  It  took  its  place  as  an  important  European  kingdom, 

holding  a  distinctive  position  as  the  one  Slavonic  power 
at  once  attached  to  the  Western  Church  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  Western  Empire. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lay  that 

great  group  of  Slavonic  tribes  whose  distinctive  histori- 

ReiaUoiu    cal  character  is  that  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 

to  the        Eastern  Christendom  in  which  Poland  stands  to  Western. 

Eastern 

Church.  Disciples  of  the  Eastern  Church,  they  were  never  vassals 

Teutonic  of  thc  Eastcm  Empire.     The   Western   Slaves    were 

amonff  brought  uudcr  Christian  and  under  Teutonic  influences 

western  by  the  samc  process,  a  process  which  imphed  submis- 

Slavea.  ... 

sion,  or  attempted  submission,  to  the  Western  Empire 
or  to  some  of  its  princes.  The  Eastern  Slaves  were  also 
brought  under  both  Christian  and  Teutonic  influences, 
but  in  wholly  different  shapes.  The  Teutonic  influence 
came  first.  It  did  not  take  the  form  of  submission  to 
any  existing  Teutonic  power  ;  it  was  the  creation  of  a 
Ruiwia  new  Slavonic  power  under  Teutonic  rulers.  Chris- 
the  Scan-     tiauity  did  not  come  till  those  Teutonic  influences  had 

dinavian 

settlement,  died  away,  except  in  their  results,  and,  coming  from 
the  Eastern  centre  of  Christendom,  it  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  its  disciples  aloof  from  both  the  Christian  and 
the  Teutonic  influences  of  the  West.  A  group  of  Sla- 
vonic tribes,  without  losing  their  Slavonic  character, 
grew  up  to  national  unity,  and  took  up  a  national  name 

The  name  from  Scandinavian  settlers  and  rulers,  the  Warangians 
or  Russians  of  the  Swedish  peninsula.^ 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  name  strictly  belongs 
to  the  Scandinavian  rulers,  and  not  to  the  Slavonic  people.     See 
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The  Eussian  power  b^an  by  the  Scandinavian     chap. 


leaders  obtaining,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  — • — ' 
the  dominion  of  the  most  northern  members  of  the  r^^**^ 
Slavonic  race,  the  Slaves  of  Novgorod  on  the  Hmen.  ^ 
Thence  they  pushed  their  dominion  southwards.     East  jJJ^^j^ 
and  north-east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians   lay  a  2?^^^. 
crowd  of  Slavonic  tribes  stretching  beyond  the  Dnieper  Extent  of 
as  far  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Oka.     Cut  off  from  ^T^"**^ 
the  Baltic  by  the  Fins  and  Letts,  they  were  cut  off  from 
the  Euxine  by  various  Turanian  races  in  turn,  first 
Magyars,  then  Patzinaks.     To  the  south-east,  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Caspian,  lay  the  Chazar  dominion,  to 
which  the  Slaves  east  of  Dnieper  were  tributary.     To 
the  north-east  lay  a  crowd  of  Finnish  tribes,  among 
which  is  only  one  Finnish  power  of  historic  name,  the 
kingdom  of  Great  or  White  BiUgaria  on  the  Volga,  union  of 
Within  this  region,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  the  suve«. 
various  Slavonic  tribes  joined  in  different  degrees  of 
unity  to  form  the  new  power,  called  Russian  from  its 
Scandinavian  leaders.     The  tribes  who  were  tributary  Adrance 

*^     affainat 

to  the  Chazars  were  set  free,  and  the  Bussian  power  ^^aaaw 

'  ^  and  Fin  s. 

was  spread  over  a  certain  Finnish  area  on  the  Upper 
Volga  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Bielo.     The  centres  of  the  new  power  were,  first  Nov-  second 

centre  at 

gorodj  and  then  Kief  on  the  Dnieper.  Kief. 

How  early  the  Scandinavian  rulers  of  the  new  Theruien 

•^  ,      ofRoaaia 

Slavonic  power  became  themselves  practically  Slavonic  ^^^^ 
is  shown  by  the   name  of  the  prince  Sviatoslaf,  of  957-972. 
whom  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Danubian  Bulgaria. 
Already  had  Eussian  enterprise   taken  the  direction  Rnaii»n 

enteiprisa, 
Schafarik,  i.  65  ;  Historioal  Esaajs,  iii.  886.     The  case  is  parallel  Euxine. 

to  that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Franks,  save  that  the  name  Btis 

is  said  to  be,  not  a  Scandinavian  name,  but  a  name  applied  to  the 

Swedes  by  the  Fins. 

I  I 
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which  it  took  in  fax  later  days.  It  was  needful  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  new  Eussian  nation  to  have  free  access 
to  the  Euxine.  Prom  this  they  were  cut  off  by  a  strange 
fate  for  nine  hundred  years.  But  from  the  very  ban- 
ning more  than  one  attempt  was  made  on  Constanti- 
nople, though  the  Tzargrad^  the  Imperial  dty,  could 
be  reached  only  by  sailing  down  the  Dnieper  through  an 
enemy's  country.  Sviatoslaf  also  appears  as  a  conqueror 
in  the  lands  by  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian,  and 
Vladimir,  the  first  Christian  prince,  won  his  way  to 
baptism  by  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  city  of  Cherson. 

The  oldest  Bussia  was  thus,  like  the  oldest  Poland, 
emphatically  an  inland  state;  but  it  was  far  more 
isolated  than  Poland.  Its  ecclesiastical  position  kept  it 
from  sharing  the  history  of  the  Western  Slaves.  Its 
geographical  position  kept  it  from  sharing  the  history 
of  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  oldest  Kussia  was  formed  mainly  of 
lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  Litde  Russia,  Black  Russia^  White 
Russia^  Red  Russia,  all  came  under  foreign  rule.  The 
Dnieper,  from  which  Eussia  was  afterwards  cut  off, 
was  the  great  central  river  of  the  elder  Eussia  ;  of  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  she  held  only  the  upper  course.  The 
northern  frontier  barely  passed  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  itself  It  seems  not 
to  have  reached  what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Eiga,  but 
some  of  the  Eussian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy 
over  the  Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that  region. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eussian 
state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided  among  princes  of 
the  reigning  family,  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
the  great  prince  of  Kief.  In  the  next  century  the  chief 
power  passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  on 
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the  Kiasma.     Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  Susdal    chap. 

XI. 

on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  the  cradle  ' — ^ — ' 
of  the  second  Eussian  power.     Novgorod  the  Great  viadimir, 
meanwhile,  under  elective  princes,   claimed,   like  its  suadai 
neighbour  Pskof,  to  rank  among  commonwealths.     Its  co^on- 
dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish  tribes  to  the  n^^JoS^ 
north  and  east ;  the  White  Sea,  and,  far  more  precious, 
the  Finnish  Gulf,  had  now  a  Bussian  seaboard.    It  was 
out  of  Vladimir  and  Novgorod  that  the  Russia  of  the  Thepnnci- 
future  WM  to  grow.     Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  prind-  "^"^ 
palities,   Polotsk,  Smolensky  the  Severian    Novgorod, 
Tchemigof,  and  others,  arose  on  the  Duna  and  Dnieper,  common- 
Far  to  the  east  across  the  commonwealth  of  Viatka,  and  viatka. 

1174. 

on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Hungary  arose  the  princi- 
pality of  Halicz  or  Galicia^  which  afterwards  grew  for  Haiicz  or 

Galicia. 

a  while  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  ii«6. 

Meanwhile  in   the  lands  on  the  Euxine  the  old  The 
enemies,  Patzinaks   and  Chazars,   gave    way   to   the  1114. 
Cumans}   known  in  Bussian  history  as  Polovtzi  anr' 
Parthi.     They  spread  themselves  from  the  Ural  river  to 
the  borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cutting 
off  Eussia  from  the  Caspian.     In  the  next  century 
Russians  and  Cumans — momentary  allies — fell  before  1223. 
the  advance   of  the  Mongols,   commonly    known   in  Mongol 
European  history  as  Tartars.    Known  only  as  ravagers     '^"^^^' 
in  the  lands  more  to  the  west,  over  Bussia  they  become 
overlords  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     All  that  RuMia 
escaped  absorption  by  the  Lithuanian  became  tribu-  tT  the 
tary  to  the  Mongol.     Still  the  relation  was  only  a  tri- 
butary one;    Bussia  was   never  incorporated  in  the 
Mongol  dominion,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  incor-  1240. 
porated   in   the  Ottoman   dominion.     But   Kief  Wiis  ^JS^^^^ 

>  See  above  pp.  365,  486.  ^.^'*''^''" 

I  I  2 
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CHAP,    overthrown ;  Vladimir  became  dependent ;  Novgorod 
•^ —  remained  the  true  representative  of  free  Bussia  in  the 
Baltic  lands. 


But  besides  the  Slaves  of  Poland  and  Sussia,  our 
The  earlier  survcv  takcs  iu  also  the  ancient  races  by  which  both 

races  on  "^  ^ 

the  Baltic  Poland  and  Bussia  were  so  largely  cut  off  from  the 
Baltic.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
notwithstanding  occasional  Polish  or  Scandinavian 
occupations,  those  races  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
whole  Baltic  north-eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
FiMin  Vistula.  The  non- Aryan  Fins,  besides  their  seats  to 
and  the  north,  still  kept  the  coast  of  Esthland  and  Lifland. 

^Isthland.       .  .  ^         ,  .  .  J  ^ 

in  Latin  shape  Esthonia  and  Livonia^  from  the  Finnish 

Gulf  to  the  Ihma  and  slightly  beyond,  taking  bi  a  small 

The  Lettic  Strip  of  the  opposite  peninsula.     The  inland  part  of  the 

nations. 

later  livlaud  was  held  by  the  Letts^  the  most  northern 

branch  of  the  ancient  Aryan  settlers  in  this  region.    Of 

curiand.     this  family  were  the  tribes  of  Curland  in  their  own 

Samogitia.   pcniusula,  of  Samigola  or  Semigallia,  the  Samaites  of 

Lithuania.   Samogitia  to  the  south,  the  proper  Lithuanians  south 

of  them,  the  Jatvxiges^  Jatwingi — in  many  spellings — 

forming  a  Lithuanian  wedge  between  the  Slavonic  lands 

of  Mazovia  and  Black  Eussia.    The  Lithuanians,  strictly 

so  called,  reached  the  coast  just  north  of  the  Niemen; 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the 

pruaaia.      Vistula  the  coast  was  held  by  the  Prussians.     Of  these 

nations,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan,  the  Lithuanians  alone 

founded  a  national  dominion  in  historic  times.     The 

history  of  the  rest  is  simply  the  history  of  their  bondage, 

sometimes  of  their  uprooting. 

Sorve/ia  Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  lands  round  the 
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Baltic  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  see    chap. 


XI. 


the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  first  fully  formed 

,    ,        .        .  .  11  T    •  1      •  the  twelfth 

states  m  these  regions,  all  livmg  and  vigorous  powers,  century, 
but  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Their  western  colonies 
are  still  Scandinavian.  East  and  south  of  the  Baltic 
they  have  not  got  beyond  isolated  and  temporary 
enterprises.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle  Elbe 
have  fallen  under  German  domini(»i;  to  the  south 
Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Slavonic 
nationality  under  Gterman  supremacy.  Poland,  often 
divided  and  no  longer  conquering,,  still  keeps  its 
frontier,  and  its  position  as^the  one  independent  Slavonic 
power  belonging  to  the  Western  Church.  Russia,  the 
great  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen  to  unity  and 
greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters,  and  has  again 
broken  up  into  states  connected  oiJy  by  a  feeble  tie. 
The  submission  of  Russia  to  barbarian  invaders  comes 
later  than  our  immediate  survey ;  but  the  weakening  of 
the  Russian  power  both  by  division  and  by  submission  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  state  of  things  which  now 
begins.  This  is  the  spread  in  difierent  ways  of  Teu-  Teutonic 
tonic  dominion,  German  and  Scandinavian,  over  the  Germmn 

andScandi- 

southem  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  largely  at  the  n»TiwL 
expense  of  the  Slaves,  still  more  largely  at  the  expense 
of  the  primitive  nations,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan. 

§  3.  The  German  Dominion  on  the  Baltic. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  hold  Time  of 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  its  gulfs,  ^^^t. 
nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great  advances  on  the 
southern  coast.    Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 


I 
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CHAP,    whole  of  these  coasts  had  been  brought  into  difierent 


XI. 


Germtn 


d^rees  of  submission  to  several  Teutonic  powers, 
YuaIS!^  German  and  Scandinavian.  Of  the  two  influences  the 
tZT  German  has  been  the  more  abiding.  Scandinavian  do- 
navian.  miuiou  has  uow  wholly  passed  away  from  these  coasts. 
Extent  of    and  it  is  only  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Finnish  Gulf 

German  ^  "^ 

dMiiinion.  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  really  lasting. 
But  German  influence  has  destroyed,  assimilated,  or 
brought  to  submission,  the  whole  of  the  earlier  inha- 
bitants, from  Wagria  to  Esthland.  In  our  own  day 
the  whole  coast,  from  the  isle  of  Biigen  to  the  head  of 
Gorman  the  gulf  of  Bothuia,  is  in  the  possession  of  two  poweis, 
abiding,  one  German,  one  Slavonic.  But  Gterman  influ^K^ 
abides  beyond  the  bounds  of  German  rule.  Not  only 
have  Pomerania  and  Prussia  become  German  in  every 
sense,  but  Ciu-land,  livland,  and  Esthland,  under  the 
dominion  of  Russia,  are  still  spoken  of  as  German 
provinces. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  a  singular 
imion  of  mercantile,  missionary,  and  military  enterprise. 
Beffinning   The   beginning   came    from  Scandinavia,    when   the 
c«oqu€rtin  Swcdish  King  Saint  Eric  undertook  the  conquest  and 
1166.         conversion  of  the  proper  Finland,  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.     Here,  in  the  space  of  about  a  century,  a 
great  province  was  added  to  the  Swedish  kingdom,  a 
province  whose  eastern  boundary  greatly  shifted,  but 
the  greater  part  of  which  remained  Swedish  down  to 
the  present  centmy.     To  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land the  changes  of  possession  have  been  endless.    The 
settled  dominion  of  Sweden  in  those  lands  comes  later ; 
Danish  occupation,  though  longer,  was  only  temporary. 
G«™^     Soon  after  the  b^inning  of  Swedish  conquest  in  Fin- 
in  Livland.  ig^^^j  began  the  work  of  German  mercantile  enterprise, 
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followed  fifty  years  later  by  German  conquest  and    chap. 
conversion,  in  livland  and  the   neighbouring  lands.  ' — ^ — ' 


ims  and 


This  hindered  the  growth  of  any  native  power  on  those 
coasts.     Even  Lithuania  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  was  iu«Aetoi& 
cut  oflf  from  the  sea.     Whatever  tendencies  towards  and  Rmiift. 
Bussian  supremacy  had  arisen  in  those  parts  were  hin- 
dered from  growing  into  Bussian  dominion.  The  Knights  The 
of  the  Sword  in  Livland  were  followed  by  the  Teutonic  ordera. 
Knights  in  Prussia,  and  the  two  orders  became  one. 
Further  west,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  a  great,  but  mostly  otniah 
short-hved,  extension  of  Danish  power  over  botli  German 
and  Slavonic  lands.   While  the  coasts  are  thus  cheLagms  The  Scan- 

°  ^   dinaTian 

hands,  the  relations  of  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  one  kingdoms, 
another  are  ever  shifting.     Poland  is  ever  losing  terri-  Poiuh 
tory  to  the  west,  and,  still  more  after  the  banning  of  loa 
its  connexion  with  Lithuania,  ever  gaining  it  to  the  east. 
And,  alongside  of  princes  and  sovereign  orders,  this  The 
time  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  germs 
of  the  great  German  commercial  league,  which,  with- 
out becoming  a  strictly  territorial  power,  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  disposal  of  power  among  all 
its  neighbours. 

Ir  Scandinavia  itself  the  chief  strictly  geographical 
cbanse  was  a  temporary  transfer   to  Sweden  in  the  scania 

^  1  Swedish. 

fourteenth  century  of  the  Danish  lands  within  the  l88^-l860. 

northern  peninsula.     At  the  end  of  that  century  came 

the  union  of  Calmar,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 

the  three  kingdoms,  remaining  separate  states,  should  union  of 

be  joined  under  a  common  sovereign.     But  this  union  i^^* 

was  never  firmly  established,  and  the  arrangements  of 

the  three  crowns  were  shifting  throughout  the  fifteenth 
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CHAP,  century ;  a  lasting  state  of  things  came  only  with  the 
' — • — '  final  breach  of  the  union  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
iepwated,  From  that  time,  Sweden,  under  the  house  of  Vasa, 
MidNw^     forms  one  power;  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the 


im.        house  of  Oldenburg,  form  another. 

LoHof  With  r^ard  to  the  more  distant  relations  of  the 

cokmiM.      three  kingdoms,  this  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual 

withdrawal  of  Scandinavian  power  fix)m  the   oceanic 

icdand      lands.     The  union  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  with  JSot* 

umdunitod  way  was  the  union  of  one  Scandinavian  land   with 

1261-1262.*  another.   But  Greenland,  the  most  distant  Scandinavian 

land,  vanishes  from  history  about  the  time   of  the 

Calmar  union.     The  Scandinavian  settlements  in  and 

about  the  British  Islands  all  passed  away.     The  Ost- 

ireund.      ^^^  of  Ireland  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic 

xhe  settlers  who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland.     The 

weitem     ^^^i^j.^  jj^^  y^^j^  gQl(j  ^q  Scotland ;  Man  passed  under 

If  an. 

1264.  Scottish  and  Ekiglish  supremacy.  Orkney  and  Shetland 
^^^  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown ;  and,  though  never 
^*^'         formally  ceded,  they  have  become  incorporated  with 

the  British  kingdom. 
Swedish  East  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Swedish  rule  advanced. 

fIIl^^   Attempts  at  conquest  both  in  Bussia  and  in  Esthland 

failed,  but  Finland  and  Carelia  were  fully  subdued,  and 
124&-1298.  *h^  Swedish  power  reached  to  Lake  Ladoga.  Denmark 
Egthi„jd  made  a  more  lasting,  but  still  short-lived,  settlement  in 
1288-1846.  Esthland.     The  growth  of  Denmark  at  the  other  end 

of  the  Baltic  lands  began  earlier  and  was  checked 
shori-uved  soou^T.  But  at  the  banning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
SfDen!"     things  looked  as  if  Denmark  was  about  to  become  the 

chief  power  on  all  the  Baltic  coasts. 

South  of  the  boimdary  stream  of  the  Eider  the 
Hoittein.     lands  which  make  up  the  modem  Holstein  formed  three 
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settlements,  two  Teutonic  and  one  Slavonic.  To  the  west    chap 

XI. 

lay  the  free  Frisian  land  of  Ditmarschen.     In  the  middle  ' — * — ' 
were  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe — ^thc  manehen. 
HoUscBtan — with  Stormam  immediately  on  the  Elbe.  Hoistein. 
On  the  Baltic  side  lay  the  Slavonic  land  of  Wagria^  Wagna. 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sclaviniay  a  kingdom  stretching 
from  the  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder.     In  these  lands  beinm  the  eastern  advance  of  Danish 

^  oonqnaft  of 

Denmark  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.    All  JJeSi"iw. 
Sclavinia  was  won,  with  at  least  a  supremacy  over  the 
Pomeranian  land  as  far  as  the  Siddow.     Thus  &r  the 
Danish  conquests,  won  mainly  over  Slaves,  continue  the 
chain  of  occasional  Scandinavian  occupation  on  those 
coasts,  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.     In 
another  point  of  view,  the  Christian  advance,  the  over- 
throw of  the  chief  centre  of  Slavonic  heathendom  in 
Eiigen,  carries  on  the  work  of  the  Saxon  Dukes.     But 
in  the  first  years  of  the  next  century  began  a  Danish  ^f^^  , 
occupation  of  German  ground.     Holstein,  and  Liibeck  G«™*ny- 
itself,  were  won  ;  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  free  land  of 
Ditmarschen ;  and  all  these  conquests  were  confirmed 
by  an  Imperial  grant.^     The  Danish  kings  now  took  the  1214. 
title  of  Kings  of  the  Slaves,  afterwards  of  the  Vandals 
or  Wends.     But  this  dominion  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  captivity  of  iJie  Danish  king  Waldemar.     The  ^  ©f  the 
Eider  became  again  the  boundary.     Of  her  Slavonic  \^[^^ 
dominion  Denmark  kept  only  an  outlying  fragment, 

*  This  document,  granted  at  Metz  in  1214,  will  be  found  in 
Br^hoUes*  Historia  DipUmatiea  Friderid  Secundi,  i.  347.  It  reads 
like  a  complete  surrender  of  all  Imperial  rights  in  both  the  German 
and  the  Slavonic  conquests  of  Waldemar.  It  may  be  that  it  seems 
to  have  that  meaning  only  because  the  retreating  of  Terminus 

deemed  inconceiyable. 
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XI. 

Denmark 

keeps 

ROgen, 

till  ceded 

1825, 

1438. 


Dnchy  of 
Sooth 
JatUad. 
liSS. 

United  with 

Holstein. 

1325. 


Dnchy  of 
Sleewick. 


Flnctua- 

tionsof 

Sleswick 

and 

Holstein. 

1424. 


1448. 


1460. 


Dachy  of 
Holstein. 
1474. 


the  isle  of  Eiigen  and  the  neighbouring  coast.  This 
remained  Danish  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  nominally 
for  a  hundred  years  longer  still. 

The  next  changes  tended  to  draw  the  lands  imine- 
diately  on  each  side  of  the  Eider  into  close  connexion 
with  one  another.     The  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  from  the  Eider  to  the  Aa,  became  a  distinct  fief 
of  the  Danish  crown,  held  by  a  Danish  prince  under  the 
name  of  the  duchy  of  Souih-JiUland — Jutia  or  Sunder- 
Jutia.     In  the  next  century  this  duchy  and  the  county 
of  Holstein  are  found  in  the  hands  of  the  same  prince, 
and  it  is  held  that  his  grant  of  the  Danish  duchy  con- 
tained a  promise  that  it  should  never  be  united  with 
the  Danish  crown.     Henceforth  South-Jutland  begins 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,     But  of  the 
lands  held  together,  Sleswick  remained  a  fief  of  Den- 
mark, while  Holstein  remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 
The  duchy  was  several  times  united  to  the  crown  and 
again  granted  out.      At  one  moment  of  union  the 
Boman  King  Sigismund  expressly  confirmed  the  union, 
and  acknowledged  Sleswick  as  a  Danish  land.     At  the 
next  grant  of  the  duchy,  its  perpetual  separation  from 
the  crown  is  allied  to  have  been  again  confirmed 
by  Christian  the  First.     Yet  Christian  himself,  already 
king  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  afterwards  elected 
Duke  of  Sleswick  and  Count  of  Holstein.     The  election 
was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the  two  princi- 
palities, though  the  one  was  held  of  the  Empire  and 
the  other  of  the  Danish  crown,  should  never  be  sepa- 
rated.    In  the  same  reign  an  Imperial  grant  raised  the 
counties  of  Holstein  and  Stormarn  with  the  land  of 
Ditmarsh  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     But  the  dominions  of 
its  duke  were  not  a  continuous  territory  stretching  fix>m 
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sea  to  sea.   To  the  west,  Ditmarschen — notwithstanding     chap. 
a  renewed  Imperial  grant — ^remained  free ;  to  the  east,  ^; — • — -^ 
some  districts  of  the  old  Waeria  formed  the  bishopric  of  "» Dit- 
Liibeck.     But  now  for  the  first  time  the  same  prince  ^*lX^ 
reiffned  in  the  threefold  character  of  King  of  Denmark,  Denmark, 

^  1        Sleswick, 

Duke  of  the  Danish  fief  of  Sleswick,  and  Duke  of  the  ^d 

Houtfliii 

Imperial  fief  of  Holstein.  Endless  shiftings,  divisions,  and  gj^^^ 
reunions  of  various  parts  of  the  two  duchies  followed. 
In   the  partitions  between  the  roycU  and  ducal  lines  Royaiand 
of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  the  several  portions  of  uccs. 

15S0. 

the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Gfottorp 
paid  no  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eider,  but  each 
was  made  up  of  detached  parts  qf  both  duchies.  Mean- 
while the  fireedom  of  Ditmarschen  came  to  an  end,  conquest 

ofDit- 

and  the  old  Frisian  land  became  part  of  the  royal  share  mMschen. 
of  the  duchy  of  Holstein.     And,  as  we  began  our  story  Acquiaition 
of  Danish  advance  with  the  settlement  in  Esthland,  we  and  oesei. 
have  to  end  it  for  the  present  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel  off  the  same  coasts. 

After  the  loss  of  EUgen,  Denmark  had  little  to  do  Effect  of 
with  the  Slavonic  lands,  except  so  far  as  the  possession  of  advance  on 

.  .  theSla- 

Holstein  carried  with  it  the  possession  of  the  old  Sla-  vonk  lands. 
vonic  land  of  Wagria.     Still  the  advance  of  Denmark 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a  lasting  efiect 
on  the  Slavonic  lands  by  altogether  shaking  the  Polish 
dominion  on  the  Baltic.     But  it  shook  it  to  the  advan- 
tage, not  of  Scandinavia,  but  of  Germany.    Between  the 
twelfth  century  and  the  fourteenth  Poland  lost  all  its 
western  dominions.    Pomore^  Pommem^  Pomerania,  the  Pomennia 
seaboard  of  the  Lechish  Slaves,  is  strictly  the  land  be-  from*^*^ 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder ;  but  the  name  had  already  spread  further  to  the 
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CHAP.    West.  After  the  fall  of  the  Danish  power  on  this  coast, 
Fomerania  west  of  the  Kiddow  altogether  fell  away 


XI. 


Duchy  of    from  Poland.     As  the  duchy  of  Slama,  it  became, 

like  Mecklenbm^,  a  land  of  the  Empire,  though  ruled 

by  Slavonic  princes.    But  the  eastern  part  of  Pome- 

1298-1805.  rania,  Cassuhia  and  the  mark  of  Gdansk  or  Danzig^ 

weitern      remained  under  PoUsh  superiority  till  the  beginning 

by  Poland,  of  the  fourteenth   century.     Then  the  greater  part 

fell  away,  partly  for  ever,  to  the  Pomeranian  duchy 

of  Wolgasty  partly,  for  a  season  only,  to  the  Teutonic 

1220-1260.  Knights.     To  the  south  Bamim  and  Custrin  passed, 

after  some  shiftings,  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg. 

Silesia.       Further  to  the  south,  Silesia,  divided  among  princes  of 

1289—1827  *-'    *. 

the  house  of  Piast,  gradually  fell  under  Bohemian 
supremacy.  Thus  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Polish 
kingdom  passed  into  the  bands  of  princes  of  the  Eknpire, 
and  was  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  Q-erman 
realm. 

The  fate  of  Silesia  brings  us  again  to  the  history  of 
the  inland  Slavonic  land  of  the  Czechs.  Bohemia  went 
on,  as  duchy  and  kingdom,^  ruled  by  native  princes 
as  vassals  of  the  Empire.  Moravia  was  a  fief  of 
Bohemia.  In  the  end  Bohemia  passed  to  Qerman 
kings,  but  not  till  it  had  become  again  the  centre  of 
a  dominion  which  recalls  the  fleeting  powers  of  Samo 
Bohemia  ^^^  Sviatopluk.  Ottocar  the  Second  united  the  long- 
Stocar       severed  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  by  annexing 

1269^1278 

jj.g       '   the  German  lands  which  lay  between  them.     Lord  of 
^^^n.    Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 

^  Yratialaf,  who  reigned  from  1061  to  1092,  is  called  the  first  king 
of  Bohemia,  but  his  royal  dignity  was  only  personal.  The  saocesBion 
of  kings  begins  only  with  Ottocar  the  First,  who  reigned  from  1197 
to  1280. 
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niola,  the  Czech  king  reigned  on  the  upper  Oder  and    chap. 
the  middle  Danube  as  far  as  the  Hadriatic.     The  same  ' — r-^— ' 
lands  were  in  after  times  to  be  again  united,  but  from 
the  opposite  side. 

The    successors    of   Ottocar    reigned    only  over  Luxem- 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.     Early  in  the  next  century  the  of 

•^  ^  Bohemia. 

Bohemian  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  i^oa. 
Under  them  Bohemia  became  a  powerful  state,  but  a  state 
becoming  more  and  more  German,  less  and  less  Slavonic. 
The  gradual  extension  of  Bohemian  superiority  over  saeda. 
Silesia  led  to  its  formal  incorporation.     In  the  same 
century  Lusatia,  High  and  Low,  was  won  from  Bran-  Lnsatiji. 

182v— 1870. 

denburg.     The  mark  of  Brandenburg  itself  became  for  Bnmden. 
a.  while  a  Bohemian  possession,  before  it  passed  to  the  isyf^ui?. 
burggraves  of  Niimbei^.     The  Bohemian  possession  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate  lies  out  of  our  Slavonic  range,  isss. 
Among  the  revolutions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find 
the  Bohemian  crown  at  one  time  held  conjointly  with 
that  of  Hungary,  at  another  time  held  by  a  Polish 
prince.     Later  in  the  century  the  victories  of  Matthias  conquesti 
Corvinus  took  away  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  from  Corvimw, 

1478-1490 

the  Bohemian  crown.    But  it  was  the  fourfold  dominion 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  finally  Bohemia 
passed  to  the  House  of  Austria,  to  be  shorn  of  its  Austria, 
northern  and  eastern  lands  to  the  profit,  first  of  Saxony,  i^^^* 
and  then  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia.  1740. 

Thus  far  the  Teutonic  advance,  both .  on  the  actual 

Baltic  coast  and  on  the  inland  Slavonic  region,  had 

been  made  to  the  profit,  partly  of  the  Scandinavian 

kingdoms,  partly  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire.     But 

there  were  two  other  forms  of  Teutonic  influence  and  German 

corpora- 
dominion,  which  fell  to  the  share,  not  of  princes,  but  of  *«»•• 
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CHAP,     corporate  bodies,  mercantile  and  military  or  religious. 
' — • — '  The  Hanseatic  League  was  indeed  a  power  in  these 
Hansa.       Tcgious,  but  it  hardly  has  a  place  on  the  map.     Even 
SliJdrtioo    before  the  second  foundation  of  Liibeck  by  Henry  the 
1168.      '  lion,    German  mercantile  settlements  had  begun  at 
Novgorod,  in  Gotland,  and  in  London.     Gradually,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  League   into  which  the  union  of  the   merchant 
Extent  of    towus    of   Gtermauv    grew    spread    itself    over    the 
Baltic,  the  Westfalian,  and  the  Netherlandish  lands. 
A  specially  close  tie  bound  together  the  five  Wend- 
ish   towns,   Liibeck^  Rostock^  Wismar^  Stralsundy  and 
Nature  of    GrTeifswdld.      Biit  the  union    of   a    town   with   the 
Hansa   did    not   necessarily  affect  its   political    posi- 
tion.    It  might,  at  least  in  the   later  stages  of  the 
League,  be  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  town  subject 
to  some  prince  of  the    Empire,  or  a  town   subject 
to  a  prince  beyond  its  bounds.     Not  only  the  Pome- 
ranian and  Prussian  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Knights, 
but  Eevel  in  Esthland  under  Danish  rule  formed  part 
J[J«  Hansa  of  the  Lcague.     The  League  waged  wars,  made  peace, 
tonrftoriai    overthrew  and  set  up  kings,  as  suited  its  interests  ;  but 
territorial   dominion,  strictly   so   called,  was   not  its 
object.     Still  in  some  cases  privileges  grew  into  some- 
thing like   dominion ;   in  others  military  occupation 
might  pass  for  temporary  dominion.     Thus  in  the  isle 
The  Hansa  of  Gotland  the  Hansa  had  an  ascendency  which  wjw 

m  Gotland  •' 

sSmia.       overthrown  by  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Danish 

1861.         king  Waldemar,  a  conquest  avenged  by  a  temporary 

1868-1885.   Hanseatic  occupation  of  Scania.     In  fact  the  nature  of 

the  League,  the  relations  of  the  cities  to  one  another, 

geographical  as  well  as  political,  hindered  the  Hansa 

from  ever  becoming  a  territorial  power  like  Switzerland 
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and  the  United  Provincea,     In  the  history  of  the  Baltic     ghap. 
lands  it  takes  for  some  ages  a  position  at  least  equal  ' — -— ' 
to  that  of  any  kingdom.     But  it  is  only  casually  and 
occasionally  that  its  triumphs  can  be  marked  on  the 
map. 

The  other  great  German  corporation  was  not  com- 
mercial, but  military  and  rehgious.     The  conquests  of  The  Sword- 
the  Order  of  Christ  and  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Mary —  MdThJ 
better  known  as  the  Sword-brothers  and  the  Teutonic  Order. 
Order — were  essentially  territorial.     These  orders  be- 
came masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Baltic  coast,  and 
wherever  they  spread  their  dominion,  Christianity  and 
German  national  life  were,  by  whatever  means,  esta- 
blished.    As  both  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  and  the  Their 


connexion 


Livonian  prelates  ranked  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  with  the 
conquests  of  the  Knights  were  in  some  sort  an  extension 
of  the  boimds  of  the  Empire.  Yet  we  can  hardly  look 
on  Livonia  and  Prussia  as  coming  geographically 
within  the  Empire  in  the  same  sense  as  Pomerania 
and  Silesia.  But  whether  strictly  an  extension  of  the  Effects  of 
Western  Empire  or  not,  the  conquests  of  the  Knights 
were  an  extension  of  the  Western  Church,  the  Western 
world,  and  the  German  nation,  as  against  both  heathen- 
dom and  Eastern  Christianity,  as  against  all  the  other 
Baltic  nationalities,  non-Aryan  and  Aryan. 

The  first  settlement   began  in  Livland.     In   the  TheSwoni- 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Knights  of  the  in  LMand. 
Order  of  Christ  were  called  in  as  temporal  helpers  by 
Bishop  Albert  of  Biga,  and  they  gradually  won  the 
dominion  of  the  lands  on  the  gulf  called  from  his  city. 
For  a  while  they  had  a  partner  in  the  Danish  crown,  jhe 
which  held  part  of  Esthland,    But  the  rest  of  Esthland,  ElthUnS. 
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CHAP.    Livland  in  the  narrower  sense,  Curland,  Semigola,  the 
^ — « — '  special  Lettish  land,  and  the  Russian  territory  on  the 

Extent  ... 

oftbeir      Duna,   made  up  this  Livonian  dominion,  which  was 

dominion. 

Da^  and  aftcrwards  enlarged  by  the  isles  of  Dago  and  Oesel  and 
by  the  Danish  portion  of  Esthland.     Riga  and   Revd 

Esthiand.  bccame  great  commercial  cities,  and  Siga  became  an 
ecclesiastical  metropohs  under  a  prince-archbishop. 
The  natives  were  reduced  to  bondage,  and  the  Russian 
powers  of  Novgorod  and  Polotsk  were  effectually  kept 
away  from  the  gulf. 

The  The  dominion  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mary,  the 

Teutonic  .  .  .  .  •^ 

Order  in  Teutouic  Order,  in  Prussia  and  in  a  small  part  of 
1228.  Lithuania,  began  a  little  later  than  that  of  the  Sword- 
brothei-s  in  Livland.  Livited  by  a  Polish  prince,  Conrad 
of  Mazovia,  they  received  from  him  their  first  Polish 
Union  of  possessiou,  the  palatinate  of  Culm.  Eleven  yeiu:^  later 
1287.  the  Prussian  and  Livonian  orders  were  united.  Their 
Purchweof  domiuion  grew.  The  acquisition  of  PomercUa^  the 
1311.  eastern  part  of  the  old  Pomore^  immediately  west  of 
Conqucstof  the  lowcr  Vistula,  cut  off  Poland  from  the  sea.     Later 

SamogitiA. 

i8«4.         in  the  century,  Lithuania  was  equally  cut  off  by  the 
ofGou«nd.  cession  of  Samoqitia.    The  isle  of  Gotland  was  held 

1898-1408.      -  _  .-  ,  T,r  -mm       i         0    ^  ^       y 

The  New  for  a  whilc ;  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was 
^S^  to  pledged  by  King  Sigismund.  The  whole  coast  from 
14^.  ^'  Narva  on  the  Finnish  gulf  to  the  point  where  the 
Thdr  coast  Pomeranian  coast  trends  south-west  formed  the  un- 
broken sea-board  of  the  Order. 
Loses  Of  the  two  seats  of  the  Order  the  northern  one 

Pnissian     provcd  the  stronger  and  more  lasting.     Livland   re- 
mained  untouched  long  after  Poland  had  won   back 
samogitu    her  lost  ground  from  the  Prussian  Knights.     The  battle 

festoTSd  to  

Lithnsnu.  of  Tanucnberg  won  back  Samogitia  for  Lithuania,  and 
again  parted  the  Livonian  and  Prussian  lands  of  the 
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Order.     By  the  peace  of  Thorn  its  Prussian  dominion    chap. 


was  altogether  cut  short.     Culm  and  Pomerelia.  with  — • — ' 

...  Peace  of 

the  cities  of  Danziq  and  Thorn,  went  back  to  Poland.  Thom, 
And  a  large   part  of  Prussia  itself,  the  bishopric   of  cewioniof 
Ermeland^  a  district  running  deep  into  the  land  still  toPoUnd. 
left  to  the  knights,  was  added  to  Poland.     The  rest  of  vassaiag^ 
Prussia  was  left  to  the  Order  as  a  Polish  fief.  Order. 


The  thirteenth  century  was  the  special  time  when 
Teutonic  dominion  spread  itself  over  the  Baltic  lands. 
It  was  also  the  time  when  heathendom  gave  way  to  Advance 
Christianity  at  nearly  every  point  of  those  lands  where  tunity. 
it  still  held  out.  But,  while  the  old  creeds  and  the  old 
races  were  giving  way,  a  single  one  among  them  stood 
forth  for  a  while  as  an  independent  and  conquering  Lithuania 

^-_  _^  the  last 

state,  the  last  heathen  power  in  Europe.     While  all  heathen 
their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  were  passing  under  the 
yoke,  the  Lithuanians y  strictly  so  called,  showed  them- 
selves the  mightiest  of  conquerors  in  all  lands  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine.     From  their  own  land  on  Advance  of 
the  Niemen  they  began,  under  their  prince  Mendog,  c  1220. 
to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  Eussian  lands  to 
the  south.     Mendog  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  Mendog 
crowned   King   of   Lithuania,   a    realm   which    now  ml* 
stretched  from  the  Duna  to  beyond  the  Priepetz.     But 
heathendom  again  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
century    saw   the   great  advance   of  the   Lithuanian 
j)ower,  the  momentary  rule  of  old  Aryan  heathendom 
alike  over  Christendom  and  over  Islam.     Under  two  conqneata 
conquering  princes,  Gedymin  and  Olgierd,  further  con-  R^a. 
quests  were  made  from  the  surrounding  Bussian  lands.  1846-1377* 
The  Lithuanian  dominion  was  extended  at  the  expense  isis-isgo. 
of  Novgorod  and  Smolensk;   the  Lithuanian  frontier 

K  K 
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stretched  far  beyond  both  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper ; 
'  Kief  was  a  Lithuanian  possession.  The  kingdom  of 
Galicia  lost  Volhyhia  and  Podolia^  which  became  a 
land  disputed  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.  These 
last  conquests  carried  the  Lithuanian  frontier  to  the 
Dniester,  and  opened  a  wholly  new  set  of  relations 
among  the  powers  on  the  Euxine.  By  the  conquest 
of  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Perekop^  Lithuania,  cut  off 
from  the  Baltic,  reached  to  the  Euxine. 

Meanwhile   Poland,  from  a  collection  of  duchies 
imder  a  nominal  head,  had  again  grown  into  a  consoli- 
dated and  powerful  kingdom.    The  western  frontier  had 
been  cut  short  by  various  German  powers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  shut  off  the  kingdom  from  the  sea.  Mazovia 
and  Cujavia  remained  separate  duchies ;  but  Great  and 
Little  Poland  remained  firmly  united,  and  were  ready 
to  enlarge  their  borders  to  the  eastward.     Casimir  the 
Great  added  Podldchia^  the  land  of  the  Jatvingi^  and  in 
the  break-up  of  the  Gahcian  kingdom,  he  incorporated 
Red  Rtissia  as  being  a  former  possession  of  Poland.  But, 
as  it  had  also  been  a  former  possession  of  Himgary,^ 
Lewis  the  Great,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  annexed  it  to  his  southern  kingdom. 

The  two  powers  which  had  thus  grown  up  were 
now  to  be  gradually  fused  into  one.  The  heathen 
Lithuanian  prince  Jagiello  became,  by  marriage  and 
conversion,  a  Christian  Bang  of  Poland.  He  enlarged 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  duchy,  by  incor- 
porating Podolia  and  VoUiynia  with  Poland,  making 
Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  the  possessor  of  a  large  extent 
of  Russian  soil.  The  older  Kussian  territory  of  Poland, 
Red  Russia,  was  won  back  from  Hungary ;  Moldavia 

*  See  above,  p.  437. 
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began  to  transfer  its  fleeting  allegiance  from  Hungary  to     chap. 


XI. 


Poland ;  within  Hungary  itself  part  of  the  county  of  Zips  ^ 
was  pledged  to  the  Polish  crown.     The  Polish  duchies  pj^^  ^^ 
now  began  to  fall  back  to  the  kingdom.  Cujavia  came  in  ?i?5; 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  parts  of  Mazoviain  its  ^/^®^ 
course.     Of  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Teutonic  J^J.^^ 
order  we  have  already  spoken.  Lithuania  meanwhile,  as  ^^^' 
part  of  Western  Christendom,  remained,  under  its  sepa- 
rate grand  dukes  of  the  now  royal  house,  the  rival  both 
of  Islam  and  of  Eastern  Christendom.     Under  Witold  <^S3««*? 

ofWitold. 

the  advance  on  Kussian  ground  was  greater  than  ever,  is^^i^so. 

Smolensk  and  all  Severia  became  Lithuanian  ;  Kief  was 

in  the  heart  of  the  grand  duchy ;  Moscow  did  not  seem 

far  from   its  borders.     Lithuania  was   presently  cut  Loss  of 

short  further  to  the  south  by  the  loss  of  its  Euxine  1474. 

dominion.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  closer 

,  union  of 

Poland  and  Lithuania  were  united  as  distinct   states  PoUmdand 

Lithuanit. 

under  a  common  sovereign.     But  by  that  time  a  new  ^^^^ 
state  of  things  had  begun  in  the  lands  on  the  Duna 
and  the  Dnieper. 

While  the  militarv  orders  had  thus  established 
themselves  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  had  already  largely 
given  way  to  the  combined  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
power  behind  them,  a  new  Russia  was  growing  up  Revival  of 
behind  them  all.  Cut  off  from  all  dealings  with 
Western  Europe,  save  with  its  immediate  western 
neighbours,  cut  off  from  its  own  ecclesiastical  centre 
by  the  advance  of  Mussulman  dominion,  the  new  power 
of  Moscow  was  schooling  itself  to  take  in  course  of  Power  of 

Moscow. 

time  a  greater  place  than  had  ever  been  held  by  the 
elder  power  of  Kief.  The  Mongol  conquest  had  placed 
the  Bussian  principalities  in  much  the  same  position 

i:  i:  2 
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CHAP,  as  that    through   whicli   most   of  the    south-eastern 

' — --^-^  lands  passed  before  they  were  finally  swallowed   up 

J^«  by  the  Ottoman.      The  princes  of  Russia  were  de- 

princesde-  pendent  on  the  Tartar   dominion  of  Kiptchak.  which 

pendent         *  -*  ' 

Golden       stretched    from    the    Dniester    north-eastwards    over 

Horde.       boundless  barbarian  lands  as  far  as  the  lower  course  of 

the  Jenisei.     Its   capital,   the   centre  of  the    Golden 

fJorde^  was  at  Sarai  on  the  lower  coiurse  of  the  Volga. 

Homtgeof  EvcH  Novgorod,  Under  its  great    prince   Alexander 

Novgorod. 

1252-1268.  Nevsky,  did  homage  to  the  Khan.  But  this  dependent 
relation  did  not,  like  the  Lithuanian  conquests  to 
the  west,  affect  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Hussia. 
Tlie  Russian  centre  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest 
was  the  northern  Vladimir.    Towards  the  end  of   the 

Moscow      tliirteenth  century,  Moskva^  on  the  river  of  that  name, 

the  new  .  .  i  i       •        i 

centre.        grcw  into  importance,  and  early  m  the  next   century 

C.  loSCo.  ^  

it  became  the  centre  of  Kussian  life.     From  Moskva 
Nauieof      or  Moscow  comcs  the  old  name  of  Muscovy^  a  name 
which  historically  describes  the  growth  of  the  second 
Eussian  power.     Muscovy  was  to  Russia  what  France 
in  the  older  sense  was  to  the  whole  land  which  came 
to  bear  that  name.     Moscow  was  to  Russia  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Paris  was  to  France.     It  was  to 
Moscow  as  the  centre  that  the  separate  Russian  princi- 
palities fell  in  ;  it  was  from  Moscow  as  the  centre  that 
the  lost  Russian  lands  were  won  back.    Besides  Novgo- 
othcr        rod,  there  still  were  the  separate  states  of  Viatka,  Pskof. 
states.        2  ver,  and  Kiazan.    Disunion  and  dependence  lasted  till 
Decline  of    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  fifteenth  century.   ]iut  the  Tartar  power  had 
power.**"^^  already  begun  to  grow  weaker  before  the  end  of  tlie 
fourteenth,  and  the  invasion  of  Timour,  while  making 
Russia  for  a  moment  more  completely  subject,  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  dominion  of  the  older  Khans. 
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In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  great    chap. 


power  of  the  Golden  Horde  broke  up  into  a  number   — r-^— ^ 
of  smaller  khanats.      The  khanat  of  Cnm— the   old  K'^^ 
Tauric  Chersonfesos — stretched  from  its  peninsula  in-  ^^} 
wards  along  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  Don.  chST^^  ^' 
The   khanat  of  Kazan  on  the  Volga  supplanted   the  ot  Kazan, 
old  kingdom  of  White  Bulgaria.     Far  to  the  east,  on 
the  lower    course  of  the   Obi,   was  the  khanat  of 
Siberia.     The  Golden  Horde  itself  was  represented  by  of  Siberia ; 
the  khanat  of  Astrakhan  on  the  lower  Volga,  with  its  ot  Astra- 

^  khan. 

capital  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Of  these  Grim  and 
Easan  were  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Mu^ovite 
state.    The  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  Ivan  the  Great.  DcHveranc* 

,  of  Russia. 

Seven  years  later  he  placed  a  tributary  pnnce  on  the  i-*^- 

throne  of  Kazan,  and  himself  took  the  title  of  Prince 

of  Bulgaria.     By  this   time  the  khans  of  Grim  had  Crimde- 

*>  ^f  ^  pendent  cm 

become  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  begin-  ^^^^ 
ning  of  the  long  strife  between  Bussia  and  the  Turk 
in  Europe. 

But  before  Muscovy  thus  became  an  independent  Advance 
power,  it  had  taken  the  greatest  of  steps  towards  grow-  in  Rubsu. 
ing  intoKussia.     Novgorod  the  Great,  the  onlyBussian  Annexa- 
rival  of  Moscow,  first  lost  its  northern  territory,  and  Novgorod. 

...  1470* 

then  itself  became  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominion.  The  of  viatka, 
commonwealth  of  Fuziia,  the  principality  of  Tver^  and  ^  ^^ 
some  small  appanages  of  the  house  of  Moscow  followed.  ^^^' 
The  annexation  of  what  remained,  as  Pskof  and  Riazan,  n^  of 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  came  in  the  next  ivanovitch, 
reign.     Of  the  three  works  which  were  needful  for  the  Annexa- 
full  growth  of  the  new  Eussia,  two  were  accomplished.  pS<rfVnd 
The  Eussian  state  was  one,  and  it  was  independent.  |^^^ 
And  the  third  work,  that  of  winning  back  the  lost  ^^^ 
Bussian  lands,  had  already  begun.  ^*°^ 
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c^^P-  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  five  i>owers 

";     '    T  held  the  Baltic  coast.     Sweden   held  the  west    coast 

Survey  at 

thcend       f^Qj^  ^jj^  Daulsh  frontier  northward,  with  both  aides 

of  the  ' 

^^      of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  both  sides  of  the    gulf  of 
Finland*      Denmark  held  the  extreme  western   coast 
and  the  isle  of  Gotland.     Poland  and  Lithuania  had  a 
small  seaboard  indeed  compared  to  their  inland  extent. 
Poland  had  only  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  coast 
which  she  had  just  won  from  the  Knights.     Lithuania 
barely 'touched  the  sea  between  Prussia  and  Curland. 
To  the  west  of  the  Polish  coast  lay  the  now  Germanized 
lands  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.     To  the  north- 
west lay  the  coast  of  the  German  military  Order,  imder 
Polish  vassalage  in  Prussia,  independent  in  its  northern 
possessions.     Thus  almost  the  whole  Baltic  coast  was 
held  by  Teutonic  powers ;  the  Slavonic  powers  still 
lie  mainly  inland.     The  Polish  frontier  towards  the 
Empire  has  been  cut  down  to  the  limit  which  it  kept 
till  the  end.     Pomerania,  Silesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  have  fallen  away  from  the  Polish 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  that  realm  and  its  confederate 
Lithuania  have  grown  wonderfully  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  divided  and  dependent  Russia,  and  have  begun 
to  fall  back  again  before  Russia  one  and  independent. 
Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  German  world  as  almost  to  pass 
out  of  oiu*  sight. 

§  4.  The  Growth  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Changes  of         The  work  of  the  last  four  centuries  on  the  Baltic 

the  last 

four  can-     coast  has  bccu  to  drive  back  the  Scandinavian  power, 
after  a  vast  momentary  advance,  wholly  to  the  west  of 
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the  Baltic — to  give  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  to  Bus-     chap. 
sia — to  make  the  whole  southern  coast  Gterman.   These  ' — »— -^ 


changes  involve  the  wiping  out,  first  of  the  German 
military  Order,  and  then  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  This  Growth  of 
last  change  involves  the  growth  of  Bussia,  and  the  crea-  cremtionof 
tion  of  Prussia  in  the  modem  sense,  a  sense  so  strangely 
different  fix)m  its  earlier  meaning.  These  two  have  been 
the  powers  by  which  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  been 
cut  short,  by  which  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  been 
swallowed  up.  Li  this  last  work  they  indeed  had  a 
third  confederate.  Still  the  share  of  Austria  in  the 
overthrow  of  Poland  was  in  a  manner  incidental.  But 
the  existence  of  such  a  Polish  and  Lithuanian  state 
as  stood  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  even  of  the 
seventeenth,  century  was  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  either  Bussia  or  Prussia  as  great  European  powers. 

The  period  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  takes 
in  only  the  former  stage  of  this  process.  Bussia  ad- 
vances ;  Prussia  in  the  modem  sense  comes  into  being. 
But  Sweden  is  still  the  most  advancing  power  of  all ;  Greatness 
and,  if  Denmark  falls  back,  it  is  before  the  power  of 
Sweden.  The  Hansa  too  and  the  Knights  pass  away; 
Sweden  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  Baltic 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  both  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  Order.     Out  of  the  fall  of  one  of 
them  came  the  b^innings  of  modern  Prussia.    The  sepmtioQ 
two   branches  of   the    Order    were   separated  ;    the  ptumIwi 
Livonian  lands  had  an  mdependent  Master.     Before  ^ 
long  the  Prussian  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden-  ^^' 
burg,  changed  from  the  head  of  a  Catholic  religious  Beginning 
order  into  a  Lutheran  temporal   prince,  holding  the  ^**7<^ 
hereditary  duchv  of  Prussia  as  a  Polish  fief.    That  1*25. 
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CHAP,     duchy  had  so  strange  a  frontier  towards  the  kingdom 
- — r^ — '  that  it  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  either  to  be  swal- 
S!^J!2tion  lowed  up  by  the  kingdom  which  hemmed  it  in,  or  else 
UnioHT    ^  make  its  way  out  of  its  gec^raphical  bonds.     When 
bJ^^^^  the  Prussian  duchy  and  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  came 
1611.'         i^to  the  hands  of  one  prince,  when  the  dominions  of 
that  pnnce  were  enlai^ed  by  tlie  imion  of  Brandenbuig 
and  Pomerania,  the  second  of  these  solutions  became 
Pruasia       only  a  question  of  time.     The  first  formal  step  towards 
dent  of       it  was  the  release  of  the  duchy  from  all  dependence  on 
1647.         Poland.      Prussia  became  a  distinct  state,    one  now 
essentially  German,  but  lying  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Empire. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Empire  had  been  formally  cut 

short  when  Prussia  passed  under  Polish  vassalage,  they 

were  also  formally  cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the 

northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  order.     The  rule  of 

Fall  of  the  the  livouian  Knisfhts  survived  the  secularization  of  the 

1661^1661    ^"^^^^  duchy  by  forty  years;  their  domimon  then  fell 

asunder.     As  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  part  of  their  terri- 

^chy  o^    tory,  Curland  and  SemigaUia^  was  kept  by  the  Livonian 

Master  Godhard  Kettler,  as  an  hereditary  duchy  under 

Polish  vassalage.     The  rest  of  the  lands  of  the  order 

mSSio^  were  parted  out  among  the  chief  powers  of  the  Baltic. 

of  uvonia.   ^  livonian  kingdom  under  the  Danish  prince  Magnus 

ukes  i>m(o  was  but  for  a  moment.     Denmark  in  the  end  received 

Sweden       ^^  islauds  of  Dcigo  and  Oeael^  her  last  conquests  east 

filitStnd.     of  the  Baltic.     Sweden  advanced  south  of  the  Finnish 

^*^^*^      gulf,  taking  the  greater  part  of  Esthland.     Northern 

™2f  *°**  livland  fell  to  Bussia,  the  southern  part  to   Poland. 

AULiv-     Twenty  years  later  all  Livland  became  a  Polbh  pos- 

UndPolish.  . 

1W2.         session. 

SuuctL-  This  acquisition  of  Livland  and  of  the  superiority 
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over  Prussia  and  Curland  raised  the  united  power  of    chap. 


Poland  and  Lithuania  to  its  greatest   extent  on   the  ' — ^ — ' 

Baltic  coast.     Meanwhile  the  union  of  Lublin  joined  PoUndand 

the  kingdom  and  the  grand  duchy  yet  more  closely  "^^^^ 

together.     But,  long  before  this  time,  the  eastern  fron-  \^^l^^ 

tier  of  Lithuania  had  begun  to  fall  back.     The  central  Ruwian 

advance. 

advance  of  Kussia  to  the  west  had  begun.  A  revived 
state,  such  as  Russia  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  must  advance,  unless  it  be  artificially  hindered ; 
and  the  new  Eussian  state  was  driven  to  advance  if  it  its  causes, 
was  to  exist  at  all.  It  had  no  sea-board,  except  on  the 
White  Sea ;  it  did  not  hold  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  its 
great  rivers,  except  the  Northern  Dvina,  a  stream  tho- 
roughly cut  off  from  European  life.  The  dominions  of 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  the  Knights  cut  Russia  off  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  central  Europe.  To  the  south  and 
east  she  was  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  by  the 
powers  which  represented  her  old  barbarian  masters. 
Russia  was  thus  not  only  driv^  to  advance,  but 
driven  to  ailvance  in  various  directions.  She  had  to 
win  back  her  lost  lands ;  she  had,  if  she  was  really  to 
become  an  European  power,  to  win  her  way  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  Euxine.  Her  position  made  it  almost 
equally  needful  to  win  her  way  to  the  Caspian,  and 
made  it  unavoidable  that  she  should  spread  her  power  Advance 
over  the  barbarian  lands  to  the  north-east.  Of  these  north-aad;. 
several  fields  of  advance  the  path  to  the  Euxine  was 
the  longest  barred.     First,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  Order  of 

Kussian 

century,  began  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands,  a  work  advances, 
spread  over  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.      Then,  in  the  sixteenth,  came  the  eastern 
extension  at  the  cost  of  the  now  weakened  Mongol 
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CHAP,     enemy.     Strictly  Baltic  extension  was  in  the  sixteenth 

— ' — '  century  merely  momentary ;  it  did  not  become  lasting 

The^^^       till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.    But  Eussia  had 

^^^      been  established  on  the  Caspian  for  more  than  two 

centuries,  she  had  become  a  Baltic  power  for  more  than 

two  generations,  before  she  made  her  way  to  the  oldest 

scene  of  her  seafaring  enterprise. 

Reoovenr  The  recoverv  of  the  lands  which  had  been  loet  to 

of  the  .  .  -^ 

^•ndsoMi.    Lithuania  b^an  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
LithuMiia.   jyan  the  Great  won  back  Severia^  with  Tchemigof  and 

the  Severian  Novgorod  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
1614.  Smolensk.  Under  Basil  Smolensk  itself  followed ; 
ises.         under  Ivan  the  Terrible  Polotsk  again  became  Euasian. 

Then  the  tide  turned  for  a  season.  Eussia  first  lost  her 
R<»overy  ncwly-wou  territory  in  Livland.  The  recovery  of 
^^^5*  Smolensk  by  Poland  was  followed  by  the  momentary 
1682.  Polish  conquest  of  independent  Eussia,  and  the  occupa- 
wnquest  of  tiou  of  thc  throuc  of  Moscow  by  a  Polish  prince.  The 
ibm"*  Muscovite  state  came  again  to  Ufe ;  but  it  was  shorn  of 
^vi  of  *  large  part  of  the  national  territory,  which  had  to  be 
Ru«ia,  and  ^^^  again  by  a  second  advance.  Smolensk,  Tchemigof, 
cea^oM  to  ^^^  ^^  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  conquests  be- 
Poiand.       yond  the  Dnieper,  were  again  surrendered  to  the  united 

Polish  and  Lithuanian  state.  Li  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
TOvweTb  ^^^  came  the  renewed  Eussian  advance.  The  Treaty 
rf  Andraa-  ^^  Audraszovo  gavc  back  to  Eussia  most  of  the  lands 
5^;  which  had  been  surrendered  fifty  years  before.  By 
^'^j^  the  last  advance  in  the  seventeenth  century  Eussia  won 
1686.  bj^Qk  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper,  including  her 
Superiority  ancicut  Capital  of  Kief.   At  the  same  time  Poland  finally 

over  the  ^  ^  ^ 

Q^^^  gave  up  to  Eussia  the  superiority  over  the  Cossacks 
of  Ukraine,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Lower  Dnieper. 
But|  with  this  exception,  Poland  and  Lithuania  still 
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kept  all  the  Kussian  lands  south  of  Duna  and  west     chap. 

A.M.m 

of  Dnieper,  with  some  districts  beyond  those  rivers. 


Nor  was  Eussia  the  only  power  to  which  Poland  had  SSStSu 
to  give  way  on  her   south-eastern  frontier.     In  this  pXnA 
quarter  the  Ottoman   for   the   last   time  won  a  new  Poddit 

^  ...  lost  to  the 

province  from  a  Christian  state  by  the  acquisition  of  Turk. 
Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia} 

But  Poland  had  diuring  this  period  to  give  way 
at  other  points  also.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great 
growth  of  the  Swedish  power.     The  contrast  between  Growth  of 

Sweden 

the  growth  of  Sweden  and  the  contemporary  growth  «»d  Rnnia 

o  IT  -f    o  compmred. 

of  Eussia  is  instructive.  The  revived  power  of  Moscow 
was  partly  winning  back  its  own  lost  lands,  partly  ad- 
vancing in  directions  which  were  needful  for  national 
growth,  almost  for  national  being.  The  growth  of 
Sweden  in  so  many  directions  was  almost  wholly  a 
growth  beyond  her  own  borders.     Hence  doubtless  it  Russian 

*=>  *>  ^  ^  ^        advance 

came  that  the  advance  of  Eussia  has  been  lasting,  while  iwting. 
the  advance  of  Sweden  was  only  for  a  season.     Sweden  advance 
has  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests ;  she 
has  kept  only  those  parts  of  them  which  went  to  com- 
plete her  position  in  her  own  peninsula. 

On  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Esthland  followed  a 
series  of  shifdngs  of  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Eussia 
which  lasted  into  the  present  century.     During  the  Advance 

,  .  under  and 

reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  period  which  we  *fter 

.  *  ...  Gustavua 

might  almost  call  the  continuation  of  his  reign  after  his  Adoiphus. 

^  .  .  1611-1660. 

death,  Sweden  advanced  both  in  her  own  peninsula  and 
east  of  the  Baltic,  while  she  also  gained  a  wholly  new 
footing  on  German  ground,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  on 

'  See  above,  p.  448. 


I 
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CHAP,     the  Ocean.     A  long  period  of  alternate  war  and  peace. 


' — ^■— '  a  time  in  which  Novgorod   the  Great  passed  for  a 

Wars  be-  . 

tweenSwe-  momcnt  into  Swedish   hands,  was  ended,  as   £eu:  as 

flen  Aod 

Kutau.       Sweden  and  Russia  were  concerned,  by  the  peace  of 

1576-1617.  ,       r.        T  .  /  1     . 

Peace  of  Stalbova.  The  Swedish  frontier  thus  fixed  took  m  all 
Sweden**  CarcUa  and  Ingermanland^  and  wholly  cut  off  Russia 
ingerman.   from  the  Baltic  and  its  inilfs.     Such  an  advance  could 

land.  ° 

waisbe-  i^ot  fail  to  lead  to  further  advance,  though  at  the 
s^ra  expense  of  another  enemy.  The  long  war  between 
i6i»-i66o.'  Sweden  and  Poland  gave  to  Sweden  Riga  and  the  greater 
^n^l^of  P^rt  ^f  livland.  Her  conquests  in  this  r^on  were 
1621-1626;  Completed  by  winning  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel 
«d^i.    from  Denmark. 

Advance  of  '^^  ^^^  acquisition,  geographically  connected  with 
^J2^  the  Swedish  conquests  firom  Russia  and  Poland,  ¥ras 
^"***  politically  part  of  an  equally  great  advance  wliich 
Norway,      g^^edcu  was  making  at  the  cost  of  the  rival  Scandinavian 

power,  the  united  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
G^^***'  Along  with  the  two  eastern  islands,  Denmark  lost  the  isle 
Smhoim.    of  Gotland  for  ever  and  that  oiBomholm  for  a  moment,* 

and  the  Norwegian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains. 
Of  Jimte-    Jamteland  and  ffer^edalen.   The  treaty  of  Roskild  yet 

further  enlarged  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Norway. 
Se^f  By  the  cession  of  Trandhjemlan  the  Norwegian  king- 
^^^'         dom  was  spUt  asunder ;  the  ancient  metropolis  was  lost, 

and  Sweden  reached  to  the  Ocean.  With  Trondhjem 
ifai^^d*^    Sweden  also  received  Bohiisldn^  the  southern  province 

of  Norway,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ancient  possessions 

of  Denmark  in  the  northern  peninsula,  with  her  old 

metropohs  of  Ltmd.  Here  comes  in  the  application  of 
mtoJSS  to*  the  rule.   In  annexing  Trondhjem  Sweden  had  overshot 

Norway. 
1660 

'  Conquered  by   Sweden  1643,   restored    to   Denmark  1645. 
Ceded  to  Sweden  1658,  but  recovered  the  same  year. 
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her  mark ;  it  was  restored  within  two  years.     It  was     chap. 
otherwise  with  Bohuslan,  Scania,  and  her  other  con-  - — ^^—^ 


quests  within   what  might  seem  to  be   her  natural 
borders ;  they  have  remained  Swedish  to  this  day. 

The  Swedish  acquisition  of  the  eastern  lands   of  Limuheid 

TV  ,  1  1  1  •  •  ^y  Sweden 

Denmark  was  made  more  necessary  by  the  position  inoer- 
which  Sweden  had  now  taken  on  the  central  mainland.  Pomeranim 

and  Rttgen, 

The  peace  of  Westfalia  had  confirmed  her  in  the  ^JJ™*" 
possession  of  Riigen  and  Western  Pomerania  on  tlie  ^^^^ 
Baltic,  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
which  ma'le  her  a  power  on  the  Ocean.  These  lands 
were  not  strictly  an  addition  to  the  Swedish  realm  ;  they 
were  fiefeofthe  Empire  held  by  the  Swedish  king.  Here 
again  comes  in  the  geographical  law.  The  Swedish 
possession  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Ocean  was  short ; 
part  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Baltic  was  kept  into 
the  present  century. 

The  peace  of  Eoskild,  which  cut  short  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  northern  peninsula,  also 
marks  an  epoch  in  the   controverted   history  of  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.     The  Danish  king  Denmark 
gave  up  the  sovereignly  of  the  Gottorp  districts  of  the  thesove- 
duchies.     Even  if  that  cession  implied  the  surrender  of  theOottorp 
his  own  feudal  superiority  over  the  Gottorp  districts  of  ^^'^®- 
Sleswick,  he  could  not  alienate  any  part  of  the  Imperial 
rights  over  Holstein.     This  sovereignty,  in  whatever  it  piuctua- 
consisted,  was  lost  and  won  several  times  between  king  theduchi«i. 

.   _     ,       _      ^  ,  1       /.     1  ^,  1  .,       1675-1700. 

and  Duke  before  the  end  of  the  century.     Meanwhile  Danish 
the  Danish  crown  became  possessed  of  the  outlying  Kd«?" 
duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorsi^  which  in  some  lem 
sort  balanced  the  Swedish  possession  of  Bremen  and 
Yerden. 
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CHAP.  The  wars  and  treaties  which  were  ended  by  the 

XL  , 

* — r^ —   peace  of  Oliva  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  lands 
after  the     foF  a  scason.     They  fixed  the  home  extent  of  Sweden 
oiiva.        down  to  the  present  century.     They  cut  ofi*  Denmark, 
save  its  one  outpost  of  Bornholm^  from  the  Baltic  itself, 
as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  seas  which  lead  to  it. 
They  fixed  the  extent  of  Poland  down  to  the  partitions. 
What  they  failed  to  do  for  any  length  of  time  was  to 
cut  off  Kussia  from  the  Baltic,  and  to  establish  Sweden 
on  the  Ocean.     But  for  the  present  we  leave  Sweden 
ruling  over  the  whole  western  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  and 
holding  smaller  possessions  both  on  its  southern  coast 
and  on  the  Ocean.   The  rest  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  is  divided  between  the  Polish  fief 
of  Ciurland,  the  dominions  of  the  common  ruler  of  Po- 
merania  and  Prussia, — now  an  independent  prince  in 
his    eastern    duchy, — and   the  small  piece   of  Polish 
coast    placed    invitingly  between  the    two   parts   of 
his   dominions.     In  her   own   peninsula   Sweden    has 
reached  her  natural  frontier,  and  has  given  back  what 
she  won  for  a  moment  beyond  it.     While  Sweden  has 
this  vast   extent   of  coast   with   comparatively    little 
extent  inland,  the  vast  inland  region  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  has  hardly  any  seaboard,  and  the  still  vaster 
inland  region  of  Bussia  has  none  at  all  in  Europe,  except 
on  the  White  Sea.     Thus  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  period  is  the  advance  of  Sweden  ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  advance  on  the 
part  of  Russia.     It  was  a  time  of  yet  greater  advance 
on  that  side  of  her  dominion  where  Bussia   had  no 
European  rivals. 
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In  the  case  of  Eussia,  the  only  European  power     chap. 


XI. 


which  could  conquer  and  colonize  by  land  in  barbarian  "" 
regions,^  her  earlier  barbarian  conquests  were  absolutely  advmnce  of 
necessary  to  her  existence.  No  hard  line  can  be  drawn 
between  her  earliest  and  her  latest  conquests,  between 
the  first  advance  of  Novgorod  and  the  last  conquests  in 
Turkestan.  But  the  advance  which  immediately  followed 
the  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke  marks  a  great  epoch. 
The  smaller  khanats  into  which  the  dominion  of  the 
Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  up  still  kept  Eussia 
firom  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.     The  two  khanats  Conquest 

of  Kazan 

on  the  Volga,  Kazan  and  Astrakhan^  were  subdued  by  •"^  -^s*™- 

^     ^  ,  *^     khan. 

Ivan  the  Terrible.     The  coast  of  the  Caspian  was  now  1552-1654. 
reached.     But  the   khans  of  Crim  remained,  unsub- 
dued and  dangerous  enemies,  still  cutting  off  Eussia  saperiontv 
from   the    Euxine.     Yet,   even   in   this   direction   an  DonCoe- 

sacks. 

advance  was  made  when  the  Eussian  supremacy  was  1577. 
acknowledged  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.     The  con-  Be«nninK 
quest  of  the  Siberian  khanat,  with  its  capital   Tobolsk^  conqnest 
next  followed,  and  thence,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century,  the  boundless  extent  of  northern  Asia  was  1592-1706. 
added  to  the  Eussian  dominion. 


§  5.  The  Decline  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  section  we  traced  out  the  greatest 
advance  of  Sweden  and  a  large  advance  of  Eussia,  both 
made  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  that  of  Sweden  also  at  the 
cost  of  Denmark.  We  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a 
power  which  we  still  called  Brandenburg  rather  than 
Pi^ussia.  In  the  present  section,  describing  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  to  trace  the  growth  Growth  of 

,    -,        ,  **  Prussia. 

•  See  aboYe^  p.  467. 
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of  this  last  power,  which  now  definitely  takes  the 
Prussian  name,  and  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  itd 
Prussian  character.  The  period  is  marked  by  the 
decline  of  Sweden  and  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  different  degrees 
being  chief  actors  in  both  cases.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie 
period  Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom — ^a  sign  of  advance, 
though  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate  increase 
of  territory.  A  little  later  the  ruler  of  Bussia^  already 
Imperial  in  his  own  tongue,^  more  definitely  takes  the 
Imperial  style  as  Eviperor  of  all  the  Eussias.  This 
might  pass  as  a  challenge  of  the  Eussian  lands.  Black, 
White,  and  Eed,  which  were  still  held  by  Poland. 

But  more  pressing  than  the  recovery  of  these  lands 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  by  which  Sweden 
kept  Eussia  away  from  the  Baltic.  To  a  very  slight 
extent  this  was  a  recovery  of  old  Eussian  territory ; 
but  the  position  now  won  by  Eussia  was  wholly  new. 
The  war  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  made  Eussia  a  great 
Baltic  power,  and  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  struggle, 
set  up  the  great  trophy  of  his  victory  in  the  foundation 
of  his  new  capital  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  ground  won 
from  Sweden.  The  peace  of  Nystad  confirmed  Eussia 
in  the  possession  of  Swedish  Livland,  Esthland,  Inger- 
maiiland,  part  of  Carelia,  and  a  small  part  of  Finland 
itself.  Another  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Abo,  gave 
Eussia  another  small  extension  in  Finland. 

At  the  same  time  Sweden  was  cut  short  in  her  other 
outljiDg  possessions.     Of  her  German  fiefs,  the  duchies 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  rather  Tzar,  borne 
by  the  Russian  princes,  as  by  those  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  earlier 
times,  is  simply  a  contraction  of  Ccpsar,  In  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz 
Peter  the  Great  appears  as  Tzar  of  endless  countries,  but  he  is  not 
called  Imperator,  though  the  Sultan  is. 
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of  Bremen  aud  Verden  passed,  first  to  Denmark,  then     chap. 


to  Hannover.     But  her  Baltic  possessions  were  only   — • — ' 
partly  lost,  to  the  profit  of  Brandenbure.     The  frontier  wurt  of 

,  Pomerania. 

of  Swedish  Pomerania  fell  back  to  the  north-west,  losing 
Stettin,  but  keeping  Stralsund,  Wolgast,  and  Rugen. 
Denmark  meanwhile  advanced  in  the  debateable  land 
on   her  southern   frontier.     The   Danish    occupation  Danwh 

r    Tfc  1    XT       T  1  conquest  of 

of  Bremen  and  Verden  was    only   momentary;   but.  t^ettottorp 
the  Gottorp  share  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  was  con-  i7i»-i7ii>. 
quered,  and  the  possession  of  all  Sleswick  was  gua- 
ranteed to  Denmark  by  England   and  France.     But  The 
the   Gottorp  share  of   Holstein,  as  an  Imperial   fief,  lands  in 
was  given  back  to  its  Duke.     Lastly,  when  the   house  restore**- 
of  Gottorp  had   mounted   the  throne  of  Eussia,  the  to  iLT- 
Gottorp  portion  of  Holstein  was  ceded  to  Denmark  exchange 

^    ^  .         for  Olden- 

in  exchange  for  Oldenbui^  and  Delmenhorst,  which  JjIS- ..g 

were  at  once  given  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 

In   the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Firet  narti- 
three   partitions  of  Poland  brought  about  the  all  but  Poland, 
complete  recovery  of  the  lands  which  the  Lithuanian 
dukes  had    won    from    Eussia.      The    first  partition  Riwsian 

■hare. 

gave  Eussia  Polish  Livland,  and  all  tlie  lands  which 
Poland   still   kept   beyond  Duna  and  Dnieper.     The 
greater  part  of   White  Russia  was    thus   won  back. 
At  the  same  time  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  gained  ^,^^"* 
its  great  territorial  need,   the  geographical   union  of  J^'^^'J' 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  the  lands  of  Branden-  p™m«*.  . 

o  geographi- 

burg  and    Pomerania,  now  increased   by    nearly  all  ^^ 
Silesia.     This  union  was  made  by  Poland  giving  up 
West  Prussia — Danzig  remaining  an  outlying  city  of 
Poland — and  part  of  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia^  known 

L  L 
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X 
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partition. 

1798. 


Rnflsian 
■hare. 


Pmasian 
•hare. 


Third  par- 
tition. 
1795. 

Russian 
share. 


Austrian 
■hare. 


as  the  Netz  District}  The  Austrian  share,  the  new 
kingdom  of  GroUcia  and  Lodomeria^  was  a  kind  of 
commemoration  of  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  Great :  * 
but,  while  it  did  not  take  in  all  Red  RussicL,  it  took  in 
part  oiPodolia  and  oi  Little  Poland  south  of  the  Yistuk, 
making  Cracow  a  frontier  city.  Austria  thus  became 
possessed  of  a  part  of  the  old  Russian  territory,  most 
of  which  she  has  kept  ever  since. 

The  Polish  state  was  thus  maimed  on  all  sides ;  but 
it  still  kept  a  considerable  territorial  extent.  The 
second  partition,  the  work  of  Russia  and  Prussia  only, 
could  only  be  a  preparation  for  the  final  death-blow. 
It  gave  to  Russia  the  rest  of  Podolia  and  Ukraine^  and 
part  of  Volhynia  and  Podlasia.  Litde  Russia  and  White 
Russia  were  thus  wholly  won  back,  and  the  Itua»an 
frontier  was  advanced  within  the  old  Lithuanian  duchy. 
Prussia  took  nearly  all  that  was  left  of  the  oldest  Polish 
state,  the  rest  of  Great  Poland  and  Cujatxia^  and  part 
of  Mazovia^  forming  the  South  Prussia  of  the  new 
nomenclature.  Gnesen,  the  oldest  Polish  capital,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Polish  Church,  now  passed  away  from 
Poland. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  to  Poland  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  LittU  Poland^  part  of  Mazovia^  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Lithuania  with  the  fragment 
still  left  of  its  Russian  territory,  Samogida  and  the 
fief  of  Curland.  The  final  division  was  delayed  only 
two  years.  This  time  all  three  partners  joined. 
Russia  took  all  Lithuania  east  of  the  Niemen,  with 
its  capital  FiY/ia,  also  Curland  and  Samogitia  to 
the  north,  and  the  old  Russian  remnant  to  the  south. 
Austria  took  Cracow^  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  LMe 

>  See  above,  p.  212.  •  See  above,  pp.  819,  487. 
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Poland^  as  also  part  of  Mazoviay  by  the  name  of  New     chap. 


Galicia.  Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorrij  as  also  a  - — r-^— 
small  piece  of  Little  Poland  to  improve  the  frontiers  of  ^^^"^ 
South  Prussia  and  Silesia,  perhaps  without  thinking 
that  this  last  process  was  an  advance  of  the  Boman 
Terminus.  The  capital  WaraaWy  with  the  remnant  of 
Mazovia  and  the  strip  of  Lithuania  west  of  the  Niemen, 
also  fell  to  Prussia.  The  names  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 
now  passed  away  from  the  map. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  three  partitions  no  original 
gave  no  part  of  the  original  Polish  realm  to  Bussia.  t«fiitory 

SftlDMl  DV 
. :u»iaiiJ 

the  parti- 
long  before  won  by  Lithuania,  and  added  the  greater  tions. 

part  of  Lithuania  itself,  with  the  lands  immediately  to 

the  north.     The  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  was  divided  xiie  ow 

.  ^  Poland 

between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  oldest  Poland  of  all  divided  be- 
tween 

fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia.     Great  Poland,  Silesia,  Pome-  ^^^}^ 

and  Auj»- 

rania,  the  Polish  lands  which  had  passed  to  the  mark  ^''*^ 
of  Brandenburg,  once  united  under  Polish  rule,  were  pjww*  to 

Pmssia, 

again  united  under  the  power  to  which  they  had  gra- 
dually Mien  away.  Austria  or  Hungary  meanwhile  took 
the  rest  of  the  northern  Chrobatia,  seven  hundred  years  chrobatia 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  former  part,  and  also  the 
Bussian  land  which  had  been  twice  before  added  to 
the  Magyar  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Bussia  made  advances  in  other  quarters  Advance  to 

*-  theEuxine. 

of  nearly  equal  extent.  As  the  remnant  of  the  Saracen  at 
Granada  cut  off  the  Castilian  from  his  southern  coast  or 
the  Mediterranean,  for  more  than  two  himdred  years,  so 
did  the  remnant  of  the  Tartar  in  Crim  cut  off  the  Bussian 
for  as  long  a  time  from  his  southern  coast  on  the  Euxine. 
Peter  the  Great  first  made  his  way,  if  not  to  the  Euxine, 

L  L  2 
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CHAP,  at  least  to  its  inland  gulf,  by  the  taking  of  Azof.  But  the 
' — '- — '  new  conquest  was  only  temporary.  After  seventy 
of  Azof,  years  more  the  work  was  done.  First  came  the 
indepeu-  nominal  independence  of  the  Crimean  khanat,  then 
?>im  **  its  incorporation  with  Eussia.  The  work  at  which 
Annexa-  Mcgariau  and  Genoese  colonists  had  laboured  was 
criln?^  °ow  done ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  won 
^^^'  for  Europe.^  The  road  through  which  so  many 
Turanian  invaders  had  pressed  into  the  Aryan  conti- 
nent was  blocked  for  ever.  The  next  advance,  the 
Conquest  limit  of  Russian  advance  made  strictly  at  the  expense 
1791  ^^  ^^  barbarian  as  distinguished  from  his  Christian 

vassals,  carried  the  Eussian  frontier  from  the  Bug  to 
the  GDniester. 
i:u88ian  The   chief  Asiatic    acquisition  of  Russia    in    the 

conquests 

tn»iii  eighteenth  century  took  a  strange  form.     It  was  con- 

1727-1784.   quest  beyond  the  sea,  though  only  beyond  the  inland 

Caspian.      Turk  and    Russian  joined  to   dismember 

Persia,  and  for  some  years  Russia  held  the  south  coast 

Superiority  of  that  great  lake,  the  lands  of  Daghestan^  Ghilan^  and 

(;eorKna.      Mozanderan,  Later  in  the  century  the  ancient  Christian 

kingdom  of  Georgia  passed  imder  Russian  superiority, 

Superiority  the  camcst  of  much  Russian  conquest  on  both  sides  of 

Kirghia.      Caucasus.     And  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 

1773. 

steps  towards  the  acquisition  of  Crim,  the  Russian 
dominion  was  spread  over  the  Kirghis  hordes  west  of 
the  river  Ural,  winning  a  coast  on  the  eastern  Caspian, 
the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Baltash  lake. 


^  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that,  in  brioging  back  the  old 
names  into  these  regions,  they  have  been  so  often  applied  to  wrong 
places.  Thus  the  new  Sebastopol  answers  to  the  old  Cherson^ 
while  the  new  C/erson  is  elsewhere.  The  new  Odessa  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  OdSssos,  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the     chap. 


Swedish  power  has  fallen  back.     Its  territory  east  of 

the  Baltic  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  S!eendof 

thee* 
teent 
tmy. 


Survey  at 
the  end  of 

sixteenth  century.  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  has  teenth^ccn- 
grown  by  an  advance  in  the  debateable  southern 
duchies.  All  Sleswick  is  added  to  the  Danish  crown ; 
all  Holstein  is  held  by  the  Danish  king.  Poland  has 
vanished.  The  anomalous  power  on  the  middle 
Danube,  whose  princes,  it  must  be  remembered,  still 
wore  the  crown  of  the  Empire,  has  thrust  itself  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  old  Polish  land.  But  the  power 
which  has  gained  most  by  the  extinction  of  Poland  has 
been  the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia.  If  part  of  her  an- 
nexations lasted  only  a  few  years,  she  made  her  Baltic 
coast  continuous  for  ever.  But  Prussia  and  Austria 
alike,  by  joining  to  wipe  out  the  central  state  of  the 
whole  region,  have  given  themselves  a  mighty  neigh- 
bour. Bussia  has  wholly  cast  aside  her  character  as  a 
mere  inland  power,  intermediate  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  She  has  won  her  way,  after  so  many  ages,  to 
her  old  position  and  much  more.  She  has  a  Baltic  and 
an  Euxine  seaboard.  Her  recovery  of  her  old  lands 
on  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  her  conquest  of  new 
lands  on  the  Niemen,  have  brought  her  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.  And  she  has  opened  the  path  which  was 
also  to  lead  her  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  to  establish 
her  in  the  intermediate  mountain  land  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 

§  6.  The  Modem  Geography  of  the  Baltic  Lands. 

The    territorial    arrangements   of    Northern    and  The  French 
Eastern  Europe  were  not  affected  by  the  French  revolu-  «on*»y 
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CHAP,    tionary  wars  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 


"  At  that  moment  the  frontier  of  Germany  and  Denmark 
was  still  what  it  had  been  under  Charles  the  Oreat ; 
"Eidora  Romani  terminus  Imperii."  Only  now  the 
Danish  king  ruled  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  stream 
in  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  The  fidl 
Hointein  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  this  relation,  and  the 
rot^dwiui  duchy  of  Holstein  was  incorporated  with  the  Danish 

Denmark,  ^  *^ 

dSSpom©.  r^°^-     ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  Swedish  kingdom  was 
wnu^ui    extended  to  the  central  mainland  of  Europe,  by  the 

^^^'         incorporation   of  the  Pomeranian   dominions    of   the 

Swedish  king.  Before  long,  the  last  war  between  Sweden 

Kaffiiui      and  Bussia  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Friderikshamn, 

Finland,      whcu  Swcdcu  gave  up  all  her  territory  east  of  the 

''''•         gulf  as  far  as  the  river  Tomea,  together  with  the  isles 

Grand        of  Aland.    Thesc  lands  passed  to  the  Eussian  Smperor 

Finland,     as  a  Separate  and  privileged  dominion,  the  Grand  Duchy 

of  Finland.    Thus  Sweden  withdrew  to  her  0¥ni  side 

of  the  Baltic,  while  Eussia  at  last  became  mistress  of 

the  whole  eastern  coast  from   the  Prussian    border 

Union  of     northward.     The  general  peace  left  this  arrangement 

and  Nor-     uutouchcd,  but  dccrccd  the  separation  of  Norway  firom 

1814-1816.   Denmark  and  its  union  with  Sweden.   This  was  carried 

out  so  far  as  to  effect  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish      as  independent  kingdoms  imder  a  single  king.     Den- 

iMMsesto      mark  got  in  compensation,  as  diplomacy  calls  it,  a 

scrap  of  its  old  Slavonic  realm,  Eiigen  and  Swedish 

Exchanged  Pomcrania.     These  detached  lands  were  presently  ex- 

Pni88U  for  changed  with  Prussia  for  a  land  adjoining  Holstein,  the 

duchy  of  Lauenburgy  the   representative   of  ancient 

Saxony.^    Denmark  kept  Iceland,  but  the  Frisian  island 

Heiigoiiind  of  Heligoland  off  the  coast  of   Sleswick   passed  to 

passes  to 

England.  1  See  above,  p.  208. 
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England.      Thus  the  common   king  of  Sweden   and     chap. 


XI. 


Norway  reigns  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  ^ 
and  over  nothing  out  of  it.  No  such  great  change 
had  affected  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  since  the 
union  of  Calmar. 

Meanwhile   the  king  of  Denmark,  remaining  the  Houtein 
independent  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sle&-  burg  join 

tb6  (jrOr* 

wick,  entered  the  German  Confederation  for  his  duchies  ™t»  Cf^- 

federauon. 

of  Holstein  and  Lauenbui^.     Disputes  and  wars  made  Dupat« 
no  geographical  change  till  the  war  which  followed  the  the  du- 
accession  of  the  present  king.      The   changes  which  Transfer  of 
then  followed  have  been  told  elsewhere.^    They  amount  andHof- 
to  the  transfer  to  Prussia  of  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  Lmuentmrg 
Sleswick,  with  a  slight  change  of  frontier  and  a  redistri-  1864-1866. 
bution  of  the  smaller  islands.     A  conditional  engage- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  northern  Sleswick  to  Den- 
mark was  not  fiilfilled,  and  has  been  formally  annulled. 


In  the  lands  which  had  been  Poland  and  Lithuania,  umM  of 
the  immediate  result  of  the  French   wars  was   the  isoe. 
creation  of  a  new  Polish  state  ;  their  final  result  was  a 
great  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Bussia.    Prussia  had 
to   surrender  its  whole  Polish   territory,   save  West 
Prussia.*      A  small  Lithuanian  territory,  the  district  Biaijiiok 

addedto 

of  Bialystokj  was  given  to  Bussia ;   Danzig  became  a  Ruanm. 
separate  conmionwealth.      The  rest  of  the  Prussian  00^^^ 
share  of  Poland  formed  the  new  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
This  state  was  really   no   bad  representative  of  the  Duchy  ©t 
oldest  Poland  of  all.     Silesia  was  gone ;  but  the  new 
duchy  took  in  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  with  parts  of 
Little  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Lithuania.     It  took  in  the  ^^^Jj^^ 
oldest  capital  at  Gnesen  and  the  newest  at  Warsaw.  p^J^ 

>  See  above,  p.  228.  >  See  aLw  p.  222.  ^^^^ 
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CHAP.    The  new  state  was  presently  enlarged  by  the  addition 


' — ^ — '  of  the  territory  added  to  Austria  by  the  last  partition. 
Cracow,  with  the  greater  part  of  Little  Poland,  was 

Extent  of  again  joined  to  Great  Poland.  Speaking  roughly,  the 
duchy  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  Polish  king- 
dom, without  Silesia,  but  with  some  small  Lithuanian 
and  Eussian  territory  added. 

Arrange-  It  was  the  Polaud  thus  formed,  a  state  which  an- 

ments  of 

1816.  swered  much  more  nearly  to  the  Poland  of  the  four- 
teenth than  to  the  Poland  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
first  received  a  Russian  sovereign.     Prussia  now  again 

Dansig       rounded  off  her  West-Prussian  province  by  the  recovery 

M^pedto  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  she  rounded  off  her  south- 
ern  frontier  by  the  recovery  of  Posen  and  Gnesen, 
which  had  been  part  of  her  South-Prussian  province. 
The  Grand  Duchy   of  Posen  became  again   part    of 

cnioow  a     the  Prussian  state.     Cracow  became  a  republic,  to  be 

common- 
wealth,      annexed  by  Austria  thirty  years  later.     The  remainder 

J^^'^**-  of  the  Duchy   of  Warsaw,   under   the    style    of    the 

Kinifdom     Kingdom  of  Poland^  became  a  separate  kingdom,  but 

of  Poland 

united  to  with  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  its  king.  Later  events 
1881-1868.  have  destroyed,  first  its  constitution,  then  its  separate 
Rj«i*  being ;  and  now  all  ancient  Poland,  except  the  part  of 
te^  Great  Poland  kept  by  Prussia  and  the  part  of  little 
^e  first  Poland  kept  by  Austria,  is  merged  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  Thus  the  Russian  acquisition  of  strictly 
Pohsh,  as  distinguished  from  old-Russian  and  lithu- 
anian  territory,  dates,  not  fix)m  the  partitions,  but  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  to  the  behoof  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  not  of  Russia,  that  the  old 
kingdom  of  the  Piasts  was  broken  in  pieces. 


for 
time. 
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The  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  r^ard     chap. 


XI. 


to  the  lands  on  the  European  coasts  of  the  Euxine  '- 
have  been  told  elsewhere.^     They  amount,  as  far  as  ^"<^^5*:^ 

•^      ^  '  tion  of  the 

the  ffeographicaJ  boundaries  of  Eussia  are  concerned,  J""^'**, 

o      o      r  '    frontier  to- 

to  her  advance  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  her  J^'^j^ 
partial  withdravral,  her  second  partial  advance,  ^^^^-ms. 
Meanwhile   the    Russian  advance  in   the   nineteenth  Advance 

m  the 

century  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  Caucaws. 
the  lands  on  and  beyond  the  Caspian  has  been  far 
greater  than  her  advance  during  the  eighteenth.  It 
is  in  our  own  century  that  Russia  has  taken  up  her 
commanding  portion  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian  seas,  one  which  in  some  sort  amoimts  to  an  en- 
largement of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia.  The  old 
frontier  on  the  Caspian,  which  had  hardly  changed 
since  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  reached  to  the  Terek, 
The  annexation  of  Crim  made  the  Kuban  the  boundary  incorpon- 
on  the  side  of  the  Euxine.     The  incorporation  of  the  owrgia. 

.  1800 

Georgian  kingdom  gave  Russia  an  outlying  territory 
south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur. 
Next  came  the  acquisition  of  the  Caspian  coast  from  Advance 

-__  on  'the 

the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  Caspian, 
land  of  Daghestan  and  Shirwan^  including  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  been  held  for  a  few  years  in  the 
eighteenth  century.*  The  Persian  and  Turkish  wars  Advance  in 
gave  Russia  the  Armenian  land  of  Erivan  as  far  as  the  and  cir- 

cassia. 

Araxes^  Mingrelia  and   Immeretia^  and  the  nominal  i829. 
cession  of  the  Euxine  coast  between  them  and  the 
older  frontier.     But  it  was   thirty  years  before  the 
mountain  region  of  Circassia  was  fully  subdued.     The  i859. 
last    changes    have    extended    the    Trans-Caucasian  1878. 

*  See  above,  p.  449. 
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CHAP,    frontier  of  Bussia  to   the   south  by  the  addition  of 

XL 

'^ — ^ — '  Bucaum  and  Kara. 


AdvMce  in         I^  the  hxids  east  of  the  Caspian  the  new  province 
1^1868.'  of  Turkestan  gradually  grew  up  in  the  lands  on  the 
Jaxartes,  reaching  southward  to  Samarkand.    Khakand 
to  the  south-east  followed,  while  Khiva  and  Bokhara^ 
1875.         the  lands  on  the  Oxus,  have  passed  under   Kussian 
influence.     The  Turcoman  tribes  immediately  east  of 
the  Caspian  have  also  been  annexed.     The   Caspian 
has  thus  nearly  become  a  Bussian  lake.     Hardly  any- 
thing remains  to  Persia  except  the  extreme  southern 
coast  which  was  once  for  a  moment  Bussian. 
Advance  in        Far  again  to  the  east,  Bussia  has  added  a  large 
Asi*.         territory  on  the  Chinese  border  on  the  river  Amoor. 
Extent  and  All  thcsc  couqucsts    form    the    greatest  continuous 
^*th^        extent  of  territory  by  land  which  the  world  has  ever 
dominion,    sccu,  uulcss  duriug  the  transient  dominion  of  the  old 
Mongols.     No  other  European  power  in  any  age  has,  or 
could  have  had,  such  a  continuous  dominion,  because 
no  other  European  power  has  ever  had  the  unknown 
barbarian  world  lying  in  the  same  way  at  its  aide.      No- 
where again  has  any  European  power  held  a  dominicHi 
so  physically  unbroken  as  that  which  stretches  from 
the  gulf  of  Biga  to  the  gulf  of  Okhotsk.     The  greater 
part  of  the  Asiatic   dominion  of  Bussia  belongs  to 
that  part  of  Asia  which  has  least  likeness  to  Surope. 
It  is  only  on  the  Frozen  Ocean  that  we  find  a  kind 
of   mockery  of  inland   seas,  islands,  and  peninsulas. 
Massive  imbroken  extent  by  land  is  its  leading  cha- 
racter.  And  as  this  character  extends  to  a  large  part 
of  European  Bussia  also,  Bussia  is  the  only  European 
land  where   there  can  be  any   doubt  where  Europe 
ends.      The  barbarian  dominion  of  other   European 
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states,  a  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  has  been  a  dominion  chap. 
of  choice.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  Kussia  in  lands  — ^- — ' 
adjoining  her  European  territory  is  a  dominion  forced 
on  her  by  geographical  necessity.  The  annexation  of 
Kamtschatka  became  a  question  of  time  when  the  first 
successors  of  Euric  made  their  earliest  advance  towards 
the  Finnish  north. 

Alongside  of  this  continuous  dominion  in  Emx>pe  Russian 
and  Asia,  the  Russian  occupation  of  territory  in  a  third 
continent,  an  occupation  made  by  sea  after  the  manner 
of  other  European  powers,  has  not  been  lasting.  The 
Russian  territory  in  the  north-west  corner  of  America, 
the  only  part  of  the  world  whei-e  Russia  and  England 
marched  on  one  another,  has  been  sold  to  the  United 
States. 

To  return  to  Europe,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth  Fm«i 

Survey. 

century  have,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  by  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  Scandi- 
navian powers  have  withdrawn  into  the  two  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in  the 
southern  peninsula  the  power  of  Denmark  has  been 
oiit  short  to  the  gain  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  power 
meanwhile,  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
union  of  the  detached  lands  of  Prussia  and  Branden- 
burg, has  in  the  nineteenth  grown  into  the  imperial 
power  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  as  a  local  king- 
dom, become,  by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  the  dominant  power  on  the 
southern  Baltic.  The  acquisition  of  the  duchies  too,  not 
only  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  but  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
also,  as  parts  of  the  annexed  kingdom  of  Hannover,  have 
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CHAP,    given  her  a  part  of  the  former  oceanic  position  both  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.     Russia  has  acquired  the  same 
position  on  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic  which  Prussia  has  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic  itself.     The  acquisition  of 
the  new  Poland  has  brought  her  frontier  into  the  very 
midst  of  Eiu*ope ;  it  has  made  her  a  neighbour,  not 
merely  of  Prussia  as  such,  but  of  Germany.     The  third 
sharer  in   the  partition  has  drawn   back  from   her 
northern  advance,  but  she  has  increased  her  scrap  of 
Russia,  her  scrap  of  Little  Poland,  her  scrap  of  Mol- 
davia,^ by  the  suppression  of  a  free  city.     The  southern 
advance   of  Russia   on  European  ground  has   been 
during  this  century  an  advance  less  of  territory  than 
of  influence.     The  frontier   of  1878  is  the  restored 
frontier  of  1812.     It  is  in  the  lands  out  of  Europe  that 
Russia  has  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  by  strides  which 
look  startling  on  the  map,  but  which  in  truth  spring 
naturally  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  one 
modern  European   power  which  cannot   help    being 
Asiatic  as  well. 

*  See  above,  p.  441 . 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  SPANISH   PENINSULA   AND   ITS   COLONIES. 

The  great  peninsula  of  the  West  has  much  in  common     chap. 
with  the  great  peninsula  of  the  North.     Save  Sweden  ^ — r^— ^ 

"  *•  Analog}' 

and  Norway,  no  part  of  Western  Europe  has  had  so  g!^'**",! 
little  to  do  with  the  later  Empire  as  Spain.     And  in  no  ^^' 
land  that  formed  part  of  the  earlier  Empire,  save  our  sught  reia- 

'-  ,  r       '  tioMwith 

own  island,  is  the  later  history  so  completely  cut  off  the  Em- 
from  the  earlier  history.     The  modem  kingdoms  of  Break  be- 
Spain  have  still  less  claim  to  represent  the  West-Gothic  earlier  and 
kingdom  than  the  modern  kingdom  of  France  had  to  torj-. 
represent  the  Frankish  kingdom.     The  history  of  Spain, 
as  an  element  in  the  European  system,  begins  with  the 
Saracen  invasion.     For  a  hundred  years  before  that  Modem 
time  all  trace  of  dependence  on  the  elder  Empire  had  hifltor>' 
passed  away.     With  the  later  Western  Empire  Spain  with  the 
had  nothing  to  do  after  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great  conquest, 
and  his  immediate  successors.     Their  claims  over  a 
small  part  of  the  country  passed  away  from  the  Empire 
to  the  kings  of  Karolingia. 

With  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the   states   which  Anaio*cy 

between 

grew  out  of  it  Spain  has  the  closest  connexion  in  the  Spain  and 
way  of  analogy.     Each  was  a  Christian  land  conquered  |^t«rn 
from  the  Mussulman.     Each  has  been  wholly  or  par-  compari- 
tially  won  back  from  him.     But  the  deliverance  of  effecuof 

conqaest 

south-western  Europe  was  mainly  the  work  of  its  own  tnd  de- 
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CHAP. 
XII. 

* 1 ' 

liverance 
in  each. 


Th« 
Spanish 
nAtion 
formed  by 
the  war 
with  the 
MumqI- 
mana. 

Analogy 
between 
Spain  and 


people,  and  its  deliverance  was  nearly  ended  when 
the  bondage  of  south-eastern  Europe  was  only  ban- 
ning. Again,  in  south-eastern  Europe  the  nations  were 
fully  formed  before  the  Mussulman  conquest,  and  they 
have  lived  through  it.  In  Spain  the  Mussulman  conquest 
cut  short  the  West-Gothic  power  just  as  it  was  growing 
into  a  new  Bomance  nation  ;  the  actual  Eomance  nation 
of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  work  of  withstanding 
the  invaders.  The  closest  analogy  of  all  is  between 
Sf)ain  and  Russia.  Each  was  delivered  by  its  own 
people.  In  each  case,  long  after  the  main  deliverance 
had  been  wrought,  long  after  the  hberated  nation  had 
begun  again  to  take  its  place  in  Europe,  the  ransomed 
land  was  still  cut  off,  by  a  fragment  of  its  old  enemies, 
from  the  coasts  of  its  own  southern  sea. 


Extent  rf  The  Saracen  dominion  in  the  West,  as  established 

the  Wcst- 

Sesi^*'  by  the  first  conquerors,  answered  very  nearly  to  the 
dominion*.   Wcst-Gothic  kiugdom,  as  it  then  stood  :  but  it  did  not 
exactly  answer  to  Spain^  either  in  the  geographical  or 
in  the  later  Boman  sense.^     When  the  Saracen  came, 
the  Empire,  not  the  Goth,  still  held  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta  on  the  Manreta- 
nian  side  of  the  strait.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Goth 
did  not  hold  quite  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  while 
his  dominion  took  in  the  Gaulish  land  of  Septimania. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  conquest  was  one,  not  of  Spain 
geographically,  but  of  the  West-Gothic  dominions  in 
and  out  of  Spain,  and  of  the  outlying  Imperial  posses- 
sions in  their  neighbourhood.     It  was  from  the  lands 
Two  which  hindered  both  the  West-Gothic  and  the  Saracen 

centres  of 

Heiivo-       dominion  from  exactly  answering  to  geographical  Spain 

'  See  above,  p.  154. 
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that  deliverance  came,  and  it  came  in  two  forms.   From     chap. 

XII. 

the  land  to  the  north-west,  which  held  out  against  both  ' — r-^— ' 
Goth  and  Saracen,  came  that  form  of  deliverance  which  indent 
was  strictly  native.  At  the  other  end,  the  Frank  first  won  ^he 
back  for  Christendom  the  Saracen  province  in  Gaul,  and  donSnSon. 
then  carried  his  arms  into  the  neighbouring  corner  of 
Spain.     Thus  we  get  two  centres  of  deliverance,  two  778. 
groups  of  states  which  did  the  work.  There  are  the  north- 
western lands,  whose  history  is  purely  Spanish,  which 
simply  withstood  the  Saracen,  and  the  north-eastern 
lands,  which  were  first  won  from  the  Saracen  by  the 
Frank,  and  which  gradually  freed  themselves  fix)m  their 
deliverer.     The  former  class  are  represented  in  later  Reprwen- 
Spanish  history  by  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  raiiy  by 

Outilo  And 

the  latter  by  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.     Navarre  lies  Portugal, 
between  the  two,  and  shares  in  the  history  of  both.  Angon. 
The  former  start  geographically  from   the  mountain 
region  washed  by  the  Ocean.     The  latter  start  geogra- 
phically from  the  mountains  which  divide  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  which  stretch  westward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  geographical  position  of  the  regions  fore- 
shadows their  later  history.^     It  was  Aragon,  looking  Later  his- 
to  the  East,  which  first  played  a  gr^at  part  in  European  Aragon. 
affairs,  and  which  carried  Spanish  influence  and  do- 
minion into  Gaul,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece.      It  was 
Portugal  and  Castile,  looking  to   the  West,   which  OfCwtfle 

and  Portn* 

estabUshed  an  Iberian  dominion  beyond  the  bounds  of  g*i. 
Europe.  The  fact  that  a  Queen  of  Castile  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  married  a  King  of  Aragon  and  not  a 
King  of  Portugal  has  led  us  to  speak  of  the  peninsular 
kingdoms  as  ^ Spain  and  Portugal.'*  For  some  ages 
*  Spain  and  Aragon  '  would  have  been  a  more  natural 

*  See^  above,  p.  155.  •  See  above,  p.  4. 
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CHAP,    division.    But  the  very  difference  in  the  fields  of  action 

XII.  "^ 


NavAire. 


of  Castile  and  Aragon  hindered  any  such  strong  oppo- 
sition.    Between  Castile  and  Portugal,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  marked  rivalry  arose  in  the  field  which  was 
common  to  both. 
Sricu**"*  ^^  these  two  centres,  one  purely  Spanish,  the  other 

S^tJe        brought  for  a  long  time  under  a  greater  or  less  d^ree 
th?^OTk*of  ^f  foreign  influence,  the  more  strictly  native  r^on 
f^^'       was  foremost  in   the  work  of  national   deliverance. 
How  far  western  Spain  stood  in  advance  of  eastern 
Spain   is  shown    by  the  speaking  fact   that   Toledo, 
so  much  further  to  the  south,  was  won  by    Castile 
a  generation  before  Zaragoza  was  won  by  Aragon. 
ReuuoDs     But  both  Castile   and  Aragon,  as  powers,   grew  out 
aodAr*.     of  the   brcak-up   of  a  momentary  dominion    in    the 

iron  to* 

w*rdi_       land  which  lay  between  them,  and  whose  later  his- 
tory is  much  less  illustrious  than  theirs.     In    the  se- 
cond quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  the  kingdom  of 
Pampeluna  or  Navarre  had,  by  the  energy  of  u  single 
man,  the  Sviatopluk  or  Stephen  Dushan  of  his  little 
realm,  risen  to   the   first   place   among  the   Christian 
powers  of  Spain.     Castile  and  Aragon  do  not  appear 
with    kingly    rank   till   both   had  passed    under    the 
momentary  rule  of  a  neighbour  which  in  after  times 
seemed   so   small   beside   either  of  them.     And  the 
name  of  Castile^   w^hether    as    county,   kingdom,   or 
empire,  marks  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  Christian 
advance.     We  must  here  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
those  early  days  of  the  long  crusade  of  eight  himdred 
years  at  which  we  have  already  slightly  glanced.^ 

*  See  above,  p.  154. 
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§  1.  The  Foundatian  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms,  ^xn.^* 


We  have  seen  how  the  union  of  the  small  indepen-  Foundiiig 
dent  lands  of  the  north,  Asturia  and  Cantahria^  grew  kin^om 
into  the  kingdom,  first  of  Oviedo  and  then  of  Leon.  768. 
Gallida^  on  the  one  side,  representing  in  some  sort  the  ^^^• 
old  Suevian  kingdom,  Bardulia  or  the  oldest  Castile^ 
the  land  of  Burgos,  on  the  other  side,  were  lands  which 
were  early  inclined  to  fall  away.     The  growth  of  the  christian 

•^  .  advance. 

Christian  powers  on  this  side  was  favoured  by  internal 
events  among  the  Mussulmans,  by  famines  and  revolts 
whicli  left  a  desert  bonier  between  the  hostile  powers.  The 
The  Ommiad  emirate,  afterwards  caliphate,  was  estab-  emirate, 
lished  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  Saracen  loss  of 
Septimania.    Then  came  the  Spanish  March  of  Charles  The  spa-i- 
the  Great,  which  brought  part  of  northern  Spain  once  778-801. 
more  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  Western  Empire, 
as  the  conquests  of  Justinian  had  brought  back  part 
of  southern  Spain  within  the  bounds  of  the  undivided 
Empire.     This  march,  at  its  greatest  extent,  took  in  ita extent 
Pampeluna  at  one  end  and  Barcelona  at  the  other,  with 
the  intermediate  lands  of  Aragon,   Ripacurda^  and 
Sobrarbe.     But  the  Frankish  dominion   soon  passed 
away  from  Aragon,  and  still  sooner  from  Pampeluna. 
The  western  part  of  the  march,  which  still  acknow-  ludivi- 
ledged  the  superiority  of  the  Kings  of  Karolingia,  split  "^ 
up  into  a  number  of  practically  independent  coimties, 
which  made  hardly  any  advance  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  land  of  Pampeluna  became,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  independent  and 
powerful  kingdom.     The  Navarre  of  Sancho  the  Great  Navam 

under 

stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  west  it  swicho  th« 

MM 
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CHAP,    took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa^  with 
^ — r-^  the  original  Castile;  to   the  east  it  took  in   Aragan^ 
1000-1035.    Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe.     The  two  Christian  king- 
doms of  Navarre  and  Tjeon  took  in  all  nortb-eastem 
Spain.    TheDouro  was  reached  and  crossed  ;  the  T^:us 
itself  was  not  fer  from  the  Christian  boxindary ;  but 
the  states  which  owned  the  superiority  of  the  power 
which  we  may  now  call  France  were  still  far  firom  the 
lower  Ebro. 
Break-up  At  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  his  momentary 

kingdom  of  dominiou  broke  up.  Seven  years  earlier  the  dominion 
(io86),and  of  the  Ommiad  caliphs  had  broken  up  also.  These  two 
Ommiad  evcuts,  SO  near  together,  form  the  turning-point  in  the 
(10&).  history  of  the  peninsula.  Instead  of  the  one  Ommiad 
Mamiiman  caliphatc,  there  arose  a  crowd  of  separate  Mussulman 

fitat68. 

kingdoms,  which  had  to  call  for  help  to  their  Mussul- 

Invasion     man  brethren  in  Africa.     This  led  to  what  was  really 

Aimoravi-    a  uew  African   conquest  of  Mussulman  Spain.      The 

1086-1110.   new  deliverers  or  conquerors  spread  their   dominion 

over  all  the  Mussulman  powers,  save  only  Zaragoza. 

This  settlement,  with  other  later  ones  of  the  same  kind, 

gives  a  specially  African  look  to  the  later  history  of 

Mahometan  Spain,  and  has  doubtless  helped  to  give 

Use  of  the    the  Spanish  Mussulmans  the  common  name  of  Jtfaors. 

name 

Moon.       But  their  language  and  culture  remained  Arabic,  and 

the  revolution  caused  by  the  African  settlers  amon*' 

the  ruins  of  the  Western  caliphate  was  far  from  being 

so   great   as   the  revolution   caused   by  the   Turkish 

settlers  among  the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  caliphate. 

New  king-         Out  of  the  brcak-up  of  the  dominion  of  &mcho 

Casuie,       came  out  the  separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the 

andSo-*      new  kingdoms  of  Castiley  Aragon^  and  Sobrarbe.     Of 

brarba 

ao86.         these  the  two   last  were  presently  united,  thus  be- 
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ginning  the  advance  of  Aragon.     Thus   we  come  to     chap. 


XII. 


four  of  the  five  historic  kingdoms  of  Spain — Navarre,  ^ 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon,  whose  unions  and  divisions  aw^o* 
are  endless.    The  first  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile  united  brarbe. 

1040. 

Castile  and  Leon ;    Castile,  Leon,  and  Gtdlicia  were  swainpi 
again  for  a  moment  separated  under  his  son.     Aragon  ^d  u^! 
and  Navarre  were  united  for  nearly  sixty  years.     Pre-  10^511073 
sently  Spain  has   an  Emperor  in  Alfonso  of  Castile,  1076-1134. 
Leon,  and  Gallicia.      But  Empire  and  kingdom  were  ror  auowSI 
split  asunder.     Leon  and  Castile  became  separate  king-  j^^y' 
doms  under  the  sons  of  Alfonso,  and  they  remained 
separate  for  more  than  sixty  years.     Their  final  union  Final  union 
created  the  great  Christian  power  of  Spain.  imo^"**^ 

Navarre  meanwhile,  cut  short  by  the  advance  of  i>eciincof 
Castile,  shorn  of  its  lands  on  the  Ocean  and  beyond 
the  Ebro,  lost  all  hope  of  any  commanding  position  in 
the  peninsula.     It  passed  to  a  succession  of  French  12.54. 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  share  in  the  geo- 
graphical history  of  Spain.     But  the  power  of  Aragon  Growth  of 
grew,  partly  by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly    ^^'^'^ 
by  union  with  the  French  fiefs  to  the  east.     The  first  Union  with 
union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  i'3i. 
of  Barcelona  led  to  the  great  growth  of  the  power  of 
Aragon  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even  beyond 
the  Bhone.*     This  power  was  broken  by  the  overthrow  1213. 
of  King  Pedro  at  Miu'et     But  by  the  final  arrange-  Settlement 

with 

ment  which  freed  Barcelona^  Rausdllon^  and  Cerdagrie,  France. 
from  all  homage  to  France,  all  trace  of  foreign 
superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain.  The 
independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the  days  of 
the  West-Gothic  kings. 

*  See  above,  p.  335. 

M  M  2 
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CHAP, 
xn. 


County  of 

Portugal. 

1094. 


Kingdom, 
1189. 


Beginning 
of  the  ^^TMit 
Christum 
advance. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  the  lands 
between  Douro  and  Minho  began  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate state.  The  county  of  Portugal  was  held  by 
princes  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  county  became  a 
kingdom,  and  its  growth  cut  ofi*  Leon,  as  distinguished 
from  Castile,  from  any  advance  against  the  Mussul- 
mans. Navarre  was  cut  off  already.  But  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  all 
ready  for  the  work,  A  restored  Western  Christendom 
was  growing  up  to  balanc^e  the  falling  away  in  the 
East.  The  first  great  advance  of  the  Christians  in 
Spain  began  about  the  time  of  the  Seljuk  conquests 
from  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  work  of  deliverance 
was  not  ended  till  the  Ottoman  had  been  for  forty 
years  established  in  the  New  Rome. 


Conquest 
of  Toledo. 
1085. 

Battle  of 

Zalacca. 

1086. 

Advance 
of  the 
Almo- 
ravidea. 

Advanoe  of 
Aragon. 

Conquest  of 

Zaraguza. 

1118. 

Of  Tarra- 
gona. 

OfTortosa. 
1148. 

Advance  of 
Portugal. 


The   Christian    powers    however  were    disunited, 
while  the  Mussulmans  had  again  gained,  though  at  a 
heavy   price,   the   advantage   of  union.     Alfonso  the 
Sixth,  commanding  the  powers  of  Castile   and   Leon, 
pressed   far   to   the   south,   and  won  the  old  Gk>thic 
capital  of  Toledo.  But  his  further  advance  was  checked 
by  the  African  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Zalacca.     The 
Almoravide  power  was  too  strong  for  any  present  hope 
of  conquests  on  the  part  of  Castile ;  but  the  one  inde- 
j>endent  Mussulman  state  at  Zaragoza  lay  open  to  the 
Christians  of  the  north-east.    Zaragoza  itself  was  taken 
by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Tarragona  by  the  Count 
of  Barcelona.     Both  these  powers  advanced,  and  the 
conquest  of    Tortosa   made   the   Ebro   the   Christian 
boundary.     As  the  power  of  the  Almoravides  weak- 
ened, Castile  and  Portugal  again  advanced  on  their 
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side.     The  latter  kingdom  made  the  great  acquisition     chap. 


xi:. 


of  its  future  capital  Lisbon^  and  a  generation  later,  it  ^ 
reached  the  southern  coast  by  the  conquest  of  Silvas  of  Lisbon, 
in  Algarve.   Castile  meanwhile  pressed  to  the  Guadiana  of  mivas. 
and  beyond,  counting  Calatrava  and  Badajoz  among  ^^^^^^^ 
its  cities.     The  line  of  struggle  had  advanced  in  about  SSllnBe. 
a  century  from  the  land  between  Douro  and  Tagus  to 
the  land  between  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir. 

This  second  great  Christian  advance  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  again  checked  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  advance  in  the  eleventh  century  had  been.     A 
new  settlement  of  African  conquerors,  the  Almohades^  i?^^*™* 
won  back   a  large  territory  from   both  Castile  and  Aimohade?. 
Portugal.     The  battle  of  Alarcos  broke  for  a  while  ii«ttieof 

,  Alaroofl. 

the   power  of  Castile,   and   the  Almohade   dominion  n^e. 
stretched  beyond  the  lower  Tagus.     To  the  east,  the 
lands  south  of  Ebro  remained  an  independent  Mussul- 
man state.     But,  as  the  Almohades  were  of  doubtful  necUne 

oftb€ 

Mahometan  orthodoxy,  their  hold  on  Spain  was  weaker  Almohades. 
than  that  of  any  other  Mahometan  conquerors.    Their 
power  broke  up,  and  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  Battkof 
ruled  that  Spain  should  be  a  Christian  land.     All  three  toIos*. 
kingdoms  advanced,  and  within  forty  years  the  Mussul- 
man power  in  the  peninsula  was  cut  down  to  a  mere  sur- 
vival.    Aragon  won  the  Balearic  Isles  and  formed  her  Conqueitof 

,  the  Bale- 

kingdom  of  Valencia,    But  as  Castile,  by  the  incor-  »ric  ides. 

°  .  .      "^  122S.1236. 

poration  of  Murcia^  reached  to  the  Mediterranean,  any  or  va- 
further  advance  in   the  peninsula  was  forbidden  to  1287-1805. 
Aragon.     On  the  eastern  side  Portugal  won  back  her  u^vm. 
lost  lands,  reached  her  southern  coast,  kept  all  the  p^"*^^V'^ 
land  west  of  the  lower  Guadiana  and  some  points  to  i^i^-a**;. 
the  east  of  it.     To  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  added  Kingdom 
the  kingdom  of  Algarve.  ^      *^*' 
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CHAP.  But  the  central  power  of  Qistile  pressed  on  faster  still. 


XI  [. 


Under  Saint  Ferdinand  began  the  recovery  of  the  great 

o^oLitiie  cities  along  the  Guadalquivir.     Cordova^  the  city  of  the 

Ferfinand.  caliphs,  was  won ;  Jaen  followed ;  then  more  famous 

^cSSSIla.  Seville-,  and    Cadiz^  eldest  of  Western  cities,  passed 

J^*  again,  as  when  she  first  entered  the  Roman  world, 

1246.  frQni   Semitic  into  Aryan   hands.      The   conquest  of 

i->4d.  Nibla  and  Tarifa  at  last  made  the  completion  of  the 

Of  NibU.  11  .  •  /•  .  • 

1-257.         work  only  a  question  of  time. 

12 J*'"**  No  one  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  could 

have  dreamed  that  a  Mussulman  power  would  live  on 
Kingdom  in  Spain  till  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth.  This  was 
J2-^8-  the  kingdom  of  Granada^  which  began,  amid  tlie 
queredfrom  conqucsts  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  as  a  vassal  state  of  Castile. 

CaatUe.  ^ 

1298.  Yet,  sixty  years  later,  it  was  able  to  win  back  a  con- 

hTSSL,  siderable  territory  from  its  overlord.     Part  of  the  land 

i43o!  "^^  gained  was  soon  lost  again ;  but  part,  with  the  city 

Gibraiur  of  Huascar^  was  kept  by  the  Mussulmans  far  into  the 

lost  and 

won.  fifteenth  century.     Meanwhile,  on  the  strait  between 

1333.         the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar  was  won 


1344. 


by  Castile,  lost,  and  won  again. 


Geographi         Thus,  iu  thc  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

cal  position  ,  ,  '^ 

o^four  the  peninsula  of  Spain  was  very  unequally  divided 
between  one  Mussulman  and  four  Christian  states. 
Aragon  on  the  one  side,  Portugal  on  the  other,  were 
kingdoms  with  a  coast  Une  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  extent  inwards.  Aragon  had  become  a  triangle, 
Portugal  a  long  parallelogram,  cut  off  on  each  side 
from  the  great  trapezium  formed  by  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Between  these  two  lay  the  central  power  of 
Castile,  with  Christian  Navarre  still  separate  at  one 
corner  and  Mussulman  Granada  still  separate  at  another. 
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Of  these  five  kingdoms,  Navarre  and  Aragon  alone  chap. 
marched  to  any  considerable  extent  on  any  state  beyond  ' — • — ' 
the  peninsula.  Castile  barely  touched  the  Aquitanian 
dominions  of  England,  while  Navarre  and  Aragon,  both 
stretching  north  of  the  Pjrrenees,  had  together  a  con- 
siderable frontier  towards  Aquitaine  and  France. 
Navarre  and  Aragon  again  marched  on  one  another, 
while  Portugal  and  Granada  marched  only  on  Castile, 
the  common  neighbour  of  all.  The  destiny  of  all  was 
written  on  the  map.  Navarre  at  one  end,  Granada  at 
the  other,  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  central 
power.  Aragon,  after  gaining  a  high  European  posi- 
tion, was  to  be  united  with  Castile  under  a  single 
sovereign.  Portugal  alone  was  to  become  distinctly  a 
rival  of  Castile,  but  wholly  in  lands  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Europe. 

Of  the  five  Spanish  powers  Castile  so  far  outtopped  Title  of 

*  King  of 

the  rest  that  its  sovereign  was  often  spoken  of  in  other  Spain.' 
lands  as  King  of  Spain.  But  Spain  contained  more 
kingdoms  than  it  contained  kings.  Castile,  Aragon^  and  The  lesser 
Portugal  were  all  formed  by  a  succession  of  unions  and 
conquests,  each  of  which  commonly  gave  their  kings  a 
new  titla  The  ceuti^al  power  was  still  the  power  of 
Castile  and  Leon^  not  of  Castile  only.  Leon  was  made 
up  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  GaUicia.  Castile  took 
in  Castile  proper  or  Old  Castile,  with  the  principality  of 
the  Asturias^  and  the  free  lands  of  Biscay^  Guipuzcoa^ 
and  Alava.  To  the  south  it  took  in  the  kingdoms — 
each  marking  a  stage  of  advance — of  Toledo  or  New 
Castile^  of  Cordova^  Jaen^  Seville^  and  Murcia.  The 
sovereign  of  Portugal  held  his  two  kingdoms  of  Portugal 
and  Algarve.  The  sovereign  of  Aragon,  besides  his 
enlarged   kingdom  of  Aragon  and    his    counties   of 
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CHAP.     Catahnia,  Rousaillan,  and    Cerdagne^  held   his  king* 
' — r^-^  dom  of  Valencia  on  the  mainland,  while  the  Balearic 


1262.  Isles  formed  the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  This  last,  first 
granted  as  a  vassal  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  the  royal 

1849.  house,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Aragonese 
state. 

§  2.  Growth  and  Partition  of  the  Great  Spanish 

Monarchy. 

little  geo.  After  the  thirteenth  century  the  strictly  geographi- 
change  cal  chaugcs  withiu  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  but  few. 
thirteenth    The  boundarics  of  the  kin£^doms  chan^^ed  but   little 


centnrv. 


towards  one  another,  and  not  much  towards  France, 
their  only  neighbour  firom  the  fifteenth  century  onwards. 
But  the  five  kingdoms  were  gradually  grouped  under 
two  kings,  for  a  while  under  one  only.  The  external 
Territories    geography,  so  to  speak,  forms  a  longer  story.   We  have 

bevond  the 

peninimia.  to  traoc  out  the  acquisition  of  territory  within  Europe, 
first  by  Aragon  and  then  by  Castile,  and  the  acquisition 
of  territory  out  of  Europe,  first  by  Portugal  and  then  by 
Castile.  The  permanent  union  of  the  dominions  of  Ca«>- 
tile  and  Aragon,  the  temporary  union  of  the  dominions 
The^reat  of  Castilc,  Aragou,  and  Portugal,  formed  that  great 
MoMfchy.  Spanish  Monarchy  which  in  the  sixteenth  centmy  was 
the  wonder  and  terror  of  Europe,  which  lost  important 
possessions  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  was  finally  partitioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 

1410-1430.  Within  the  peninsula  we  have  seen  Castile,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  win  back  the  lands 
which  had  been  lost  to  Granada  at  the  end  of  the 
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fourteenth.     The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  saw  the     chap. 
ending  of  the  stniggle.     Men  fondly  deemed  that  the  ^^ 
recovery  of  Granada  balanced  the  loss  of  Constant!-  Granada.** 

1492. 

nople.     But  the  last  Moorish  prince  still  kept  for  a 
moment  a  small  tributary  dominion  in  the  Alpujarras,  Jod  of 

t    •/  MnaBuliDaii 

and  it  was  the  purchase  of  this  last  remnant  which  ™K|j^ 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  rule  of  the  Mussulman  in 
Spain. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  joint  work  of  a 
queen  of  Castile   and   a  king  of  Aragon.     But  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  did  not  at  once  unite  i^»- 
their  crowns.   That  union  may  be  dated  from  the  begin-  p/^ 
ning  of  Ferdinand's  second  reign  in  Castile.   Meanwhile  i6o2^' 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  had  been,  after  thirty  years'  ^v^of 
French  occupation,  won  back  by  Aragon.    Then  came  i^2-u98. 
the  conquest  of  Navarre  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  ^tvJm*^^ 
left  only  the  small  part  on  the  Gaulish  side  to  pass  to  ^^^^• 
the  French  kings  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     Portugal 
was  now  the  only  separate  kingdom  in  the  peninsula, 
and  the  tendency  to  look  on  the  peninsula  as  made  up 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  of  course  strengthened. 
But  later  in  the  century  Portugal  itself  was  for  sixty  Annexa- 

1       .  .  -n  "^    tion  and 

years  united  with  CastUe  and  Aragon.     Portugal  won  separation 

,  ,  ^  of  Portugal. 

back  its  independence ;  and  the  Spanish  dominion  was  i.'^i-iwo. 
further  cut  short  by  the  final  loss  of  Roussillon.     The  of  Roa»ii- 
Pyrenees  were  now  the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain,  1659. 
except  so  far  as  the  line  may  be  held  to  be  broken  by 
the  French  right  of  patronage  over  Andorra}     Since 
the  Peace  of  the  Pjrrenees,  the  peninsula  itself  has  seen 
hardly  any  strictly  geographical   change.     Gibraltar  f'^^^^ 
has  been  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  occu-  fj^^i^ 
pied  by  England.     The  fortress  of  Oliverca  has  been  oiiyerca. 

loVl* 

^  See  aboye,  p.  343. 
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CHAP. 
XII. 

Minorca. 


Advance  of 
Araffon  be- 
yond the 
peninsula. 


Union  of 
Aragon 
andSidlv. 
1282-12ad. 


Second 
union  of 
Aragon 
and  Sicily. 
1409. 
Union  of 
Aragon 
and  conti- 
nental 
Sicily. 
1442-1468. 
('^ntin«n- 
ul  Sicilr 

• 

under 
Aragone.se 
princes. 
Final  union 
of  Aragon 
and  the 
Sidlies. 
1503. 

War  of 

Sardinia. 
1809-1428. 


1530. 


1567. 


yielded  by  Portugal  to  Spain.  And  during  the  last 
centiuy  Minorca  passed  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and 
England  more  times  than  it  is  easy  to  remember.^ 

The  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  the  peninsula 
naturally  began  with  Aragon.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Balearic  isles  may  pass  as  the  enlargement  of  a  penin- 
sular kingdom  ;  but  before  that  happened,  Aragon  had 
won  and  lost  what  was  practically  a  great  dominion 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  dominion  was  con- 
tinuous with  its  Spanish  territory.  The  real  beginning 
of  Aragonese  dominion  beyond  the  sea  was  when  the 
war  of  the  Vespers  for  a  moment  united  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  the  insular  Sicily.  Then  the  island  crown 
was  held  by  independent  Aragonese  princes,  and  lastly 
was  again  united  to  the  Aragonese  crown.  The  conti- 
nental Sicily  had,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the 
Magnanimous,  a  common  king  with  Aragon  and  the 
island.  Then  the  continental  kingdom  was — save  during 
the  momentary  French  occupations — held  by  Aragonese 
princes  till  the  final  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Meanwhile  a  war  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  gave  to  Aragon  the  island  of 
Sardinia  as  a  new  kingdom.  Thus,  at  the  final  union 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  Aragon  brought  Avith  it  the 
outlying  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Sardinia. 
The  insular  Sicilian  kingdom  was  slightly  lessened  by 
the  grant  of  Malta  and  Gozo  to  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John.  The  continental  kingdom  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  Tuscan  territory. 


*  Conquered  by  England  1708.  Ceded  1718.  ReooTered  1756. 
Ceded  to  England  1763.  Recovered  1782.  Conquered  bj  Eng- 
land 1798.     Recovered  1802. 
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The  outlying  possessions  of  Aragon  were  thus  strictly     chap. 
ucquisitions  made  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  on  behalf  of  "—  - — ' 
the  crown  of  Aragon.     But  the  extension  of  Castilian  between 
dominion  over  distant  parts  of  Europe  was  due  only  to  lying  fxw- 

*  *  \         sesions  of 

the  fact  that  the  crown  of  Castile  passed  to  an  Austrian  Arigon 

^  and  those 

prince  who  had  inherited  the  greater  part  of  the  do-  ofcwtue, 
minions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.     But  thereby  the  gundianin- 

heritance. 

Netherlands  and  the  counties  of  Burgundy  and  Cha-  i504. 
rolois  became  appendages  to  Castile,  and  went  to  swell 
the  great  Spanish  Monarchy.     The   duchy  of  Milan  Duchy  of 
too,  in  whatever  character  the  Emperor  Charles  held  1535. 
it,  became  a  Spanish  dependency  when  it  passed  to  his  isss. 
son  Philip. 

The  European  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  Extent  of 

^  ^  ^  ^    the  Spanish 

thus  took  in,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  the  Monarchy. 
whole  peninsula,  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  Burgun- 
dian  lands  of  the  Austrian  house,  Roussillon,  the  Sicilies, 
Sardinia,  and  Milan.  But  this  whole  dominion  was  never 
held  at  once,  unless  for  form's  sake  we  count  the  United  Loss  of  the 

United 

Netherlands  as  Spanish  territory  till  the  Twelve  Years'  Nether- 
Truce.     Holland  and  its  fellows  had  become  practically  ^'^^s- 

\  ^     1609. 

independent  before  Portugal  was  won.     But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  loss  of  Portugal  that  Spain  suffered  her  Lands  i«it 
great  losses  on  the  side  of  France,  when  the  conquests  1659-1677. 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  cost  her  Roussillon,  Cerdagne, 
Charolois,  the  County  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Netherlands.   The  remainder  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  Milan  and  the  three  outlying  Aragonese 
kingdoms,  were  kept  till  the  partitions  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  final  results  of  so  much  Parution 
fighting  and  treaty-making  was  to  take  away  all  the  spaniah 
outlying  possessions  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  to  i7i8. 
confine  the  Spanish  kingdom  to  the  peninsula  and  the 
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CHAP.  Balearic  isles,  less  Portugal  and  Gibraltar  for  ever,  and 

^^ — • —  less  Minorca  for  a  season.     Since  then  Spain  has  never 

won  back  any  part  of  the  lost  possessions  of  Castile ; 

^f^T^  hut  she  has  more  than  once  won  back  the  lost  posses- 

of  SicUy.  * 

1718, 1786.  sions  of  Aragou,  insular  Sicily  twice,  continental  Sidly 

kingjof  once.     And  if  the  Sicilies  were  not  kept  as  part  of  the 

^flSilSfio  ^P^'^'^^  dominions,  they  passed  to  a  branch  of  the 

Duchy  ci  Spanish  royal  house,  as  the  duchies  of  Parma   and 

1781-1860.  Piacenza  passed  to  another. 


§  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  distinction  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  most 

strikingly  marked  in  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 

Character    bcyoud  the  bouuds  of  Europe.     Portugal  led  the  way 

Portugese  amoug  EuroDcan  states  to  conquest  and  colonization 

dominion  o  ir  ^ 

Eun  ^^^^  ^^  Europe.  She  had  a  geographical  and  historical 
call  so  to  do.  Her  dominion  out  of  Europe  was  not 
indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  like  that  of  Russia,  but  it 
stood  on  a  different  ground  from  that  of  England, 
France,  or  HoUand.  It  was  not  actually  continuous 
with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  began  near  to 
it,  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  and  extension  of 
her  European  advance.  The  Asiatic  and  American 
dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  dominion, 
and  her  African  dominion  was  the  continuation  of  her 
growth  in  her  own  peninsula. 

When  the  Moor  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  it  was 

natural  to  follow  him  across  the  narrow  seas  into  a 

land  which  lay  so  near  to  Spain,  and  which  in  earlier 

Portugal     geography  had  passed  as  a  Spanish  land.     But  as  far  as 

formed  in     Castilc  was  conccmed,  the  Moor  was  not  driven  out  till 

teenthcen-  Jatc  in  the  fifteenth  century;  as  far  as  Portugal  was 
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concerned,  he  was  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth.     For-     chap. 

.  XII. 

tugal  had  then  reached  her  fiill  extent  in  the  peninsula,  ' — ■ — ' 
and  she  could  no  longer  advance  against  the  misbelievers 
by  land.     One  is  tempted  to  wonder  that  her  advance 
beyond  sea  did  not  begin  sooner.     It  came  in  the  fif-  Her 
teenth  century,  when  fifty  years  of  conquest  gave  to  conque«t«, 
Portugal  her  kingdom  of  Algai^e  beyond  the  Sea^  an  The 
Afiican  dominion  older  than  the  Castilian  conquest  of     *^*^'*' 
Granada.     The  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves  thus 
held  the  southern  pillar  of  Hercules,  while  Castile  held 
the  northern.     The  greater  part  of  this  African  king-  Lowof 

-^  .  African 

dom  was  lost  after  the  fall  of  Sebastian.  Ceuta  remained  dominion, 

1678. 

a  Spanish  possession  after  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  so  ceuu 

that  Spain  now  holds  the  southern  pillar  and  England  ^^"  ' 

the  northern.     Tangier  too  once  passed  from  Portugal  Tangier 

to  England  as  a  marriage  gift,  and  was  presently  for-  icc2-i683. 
saken  as  useless. 

But  before  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  beyond  the  sea  AdvM.<» 

,  ,  in  Af ricA 

had  passed  away,  its  establishment  had  led  to  the  dis-  »nd  the 

covery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  African  continent,  and 

to  the  growth  of  a  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in  various 

parts  of  the  world.     Madeira  was  the  first  insular  pos-  Madeira, 

session,  followed  by  the  Azores  Sind  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Azorwand 

Gradually,  under  the  care  of  Don  Henry,  the  Portuguese  I'^^i^ 

power  spread  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  work  went  on:  Vasco  de  Gama  made  his  great  c^peof 

Good  Hope, 

discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  road  to  India  i^»7. 
was  opened;  dominion  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Dominion 

T       .  .  .  .  of  Arabia 

India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ^^  ^^^^ 
was  added  to  dominion  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     This 
dominion  perished  through  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
by  Spain.     Since  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  indejien- 
dence,  only  fragments  of  this  great  African  and  Indian 
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CHAP,     dominion  have  been  kept.    But  Portugal  still  holds  the 
'—  Atlantic  islands,  various  points  and  coasts  in  Africa, 


extent  of     and  a  small  territory  in  India  and  the  Eastern  islands. 

dOTim«r*  But  Portuguese  enterprise  led  also  to  a  more  last- 
ing work,  to  the  creation  of  a  new  European  nation 
beyond   the  Ocean,   the   single   European  monarchy 

2?^^    which  has  taken  root  in  the  New  World.     Brazil  was 

^^^'         discovered  by  Portuguese  sailors   at  the  end  of  the 

1581.  fifteenth  century ;  it  was  settled  as  a  Portuguese  pos- 
session early  in  the  sixteenth.     During  the  union  of 

i624-ie64.  Portugal  with  Spain  the  Dutch  won  for  a  while  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  was  won  back 
by  independent  Portugal.  The  peculiar  position  of 
Portugal,  ever  threatened  by  a  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour, gave  her  great  Transatlantic  dominion  a  special 
importance.  It  was  looked  to  as  possible  place  for 
shelter,  which  it  actuaUy  became  during  the  French 

1807.         invasion  of  Portugal.     The  Portuguese  dominions  took 

Kingdom  ^  ^ 

of  Portu^  the  style  of  *  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
1818.  and  Algarve.'  Nine  years  later  these  kingdoms  were 
of  Brazil,  Separated,  and  Brazil  became  an  independent  state. 
But  it  remains  a  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Empire, 
and  it  is  still  ruled  by  the  direct  representative  of  the 
Portuguese  royal  house,  while  Portugal  itself  has  passed 
away  from  the  native  line  by  the  accidents  of  female 
succession. 

In   the   sixteenth   century   Brazil   held   a   wholly 

exceptional  position.     It  was  the  only  settlement  of 

Portugal,  it  was  the  only  considerable  settlement  of 

any  European  power,  in  a  region  which  Spain  claimed 

?h^^^^  as  her  exclusive  dominion.     By  Papal  authority  Spain 

«5l^^d    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  newly  foimd  lands  that  lay  to  the 

Portugal    ^y^g^^  ^^^  Portugal  all  that  lay  to  the  east,  of  a  line 
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on  the  map,  drawn  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape     chap. 


Verde   Islands.      Spain  thus  held    the   whole   South 
American  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  that  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  southern. 
While  the  non-European  dominion  of  Portugal  was 
primarily  African  and  Indian,  the  non-European  do- 
minion of  Spain  was  primarily  American.     It  did  not 
in  the  same  way  spring  out  of  the  European  history  of 
the  country ;   it  was  rather  suggested    by  rivalry  of 
Portugal.  In  Afiica  the  Spanish  dominion  hardly  went 
beyond  the  possession  of  Oran  and  the  more  lasting  pos-  o«n, 
session  of  Ceuta.   The  conquest  of  T'wnw  by  Charles  the  i782-i/ui'. 
Fifth^  was  made  rather  in  his  Sicilian  than  in  his  Castilian  J^l^ 
character.     Within  the  range  of  Portuguese  dominion 
the  settlements  of  Spain  were  exceptional.     But  they 
took  in  the  Canaries  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  extreme  eastern  Archi-  inraiAr 
pelago.     These  insular  possessions  Spain  still  keeps.        ot  Spain. 
Meanwhile  the  great  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New  Spanuh 
World,  in  both  Americas  and  in  the  adjoining  islands  inAmenai. 
of  the  West  Indies,  has  risen  and  fallen.   It  began  with  h^.""^^ 
the  first  conquest  of  Columbus,  Ilispaniola  or  Saint 
Domingo.     Thus  the  dominion  of  Castile  beyond  the 
Ocean  began  at  the  very  moment  when  she  reached 
the  full  extent  of  her  own  Mediterranean  coast.     Then 
followed  the  great   continental   dominion  in  Mexico^  1519. 
Peru^  and  the  other  lands  on  or  south  of  the  isthmus  ^^^^ 
which  joins  the  two  western  continents.     But  into  the 
body  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  land  which 
was  to  be  disputed  between  France  and  England,  Spain 
never  spread.   New  Mexico^  Calif omia^  Florida^  barely 

'  See  above,  p.  447. 
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CHAP,     stretched  alons  its  western  and  southern  coasts.     The 
^ — 7:7-'  whole  of  this  continental  dominion  passed  away  in  a 

KeTomtioDfl  *  -^ 

g^j^      series  of  revolutions  within  oiu-  own  century.     While 
ooionieg.      Portugal    and    England    have    really    founded    new 
European  nations  beyond   the   Ocean,  the   result  of 
Spanish  rule  in  America  has  been  to  create  a  number 
of  states  of  ever  shifting  extent  and  constitution,  keep- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  but  some  of  which  are  as 
Mexico.      much  native  American  as  Spanish.     Of  these  Mexico 
is  the  one  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  general 
^  ai!*^"  history  of  Europe  and  European  America.  It  has  twice 
1^1828.   taken  the  name  of  Empire,  once  under  a  native,  once 
1866-1867.  ^JJJgJ.  ^  foreign,  adventurer.    And  vast  provinces,  once 
under  its  nominal  rule,  have    passed  to   the  United 
thTuSt^  States.     The  loss  of  Texas^  New  Mexico^  and   Upper 
statea.        Calif amia^  has  cut  down  the  present  Mexico  nearly  to 
the  extent  of  the  first  Spanish  conquests. 

vfirtindi*         ^^    ^^^   Spanish  West   India  islands,  some,   like 
isUnda.       Jamaica  and  Trinidad^  have  passed  to  other  European 

Jamaica,  , 

1656.  powers.  The  oldest  possession  of  all,  the  Spanish  part 
bomingo,  of  Hispauiola,  has  become  a  state  distinct  firom  that 
Puerto  of  Hayti  ill  the  same  island.  Puerto  Rico  remains  a 
real  Spanish  possession.  The  allegiance  of  Cuba  is 
always  doubtful.  In  short,  the  dominion  of  Spain  out 
of  Europe  has  followed  its  European  dominion  out  of 
Spain.  The  eighteenth  century  destroyed  the  one; 
the  nineteenth  century  has  cut  down  the  other  to 
mere  fragments. 


Rioo. 
Cuba. 
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We  have  now  gone,  first  through  that  great  mass  of     chap. 
European    lands  which    formed   part  either  of  the  ^^i^ 
Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  then  through 
those  more  distant,  and  mainly  peninsular,  lands  which 
so  largely  escaped  the  Imperial  dominion.    We  end  by 
leaving  the  mainland  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the  world  of 
either  Empire,  for  that  great  island,  or  rather  group  of  The  Britwh 
islands,  which  for  ages  was  looked  on  as  forming  a  world 
of  its  own.^  In  Western  Europe  Britain  was  the  last  land  Late  Ro- 
to be  won,  and  the  first  to  be  lost,  in  the  days  of  the  quest  *nd 

,  ©wly  loss 

elder  Empire.     And,  after  all,  Britain  itself  was  only  ot  Bnuin. 
partly  won,  while  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  never 
tried  at  all.     After  the  English  Conquest,  Britain  had  indcpen- 
less  to  do  with  the  revived  Western  Empire  than  any  ^^^  *" 
Western  land  except  Norway.  The  momentary  dealings  Empire, 
of  Charles  the  Great  with  Scotland  and  Northumber- 
land,  the  doubtful  and  precarious  homage  done  by 
Richard  the  First  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions, even  in  form,  to  its  complete  independence 
on  the  continental   Empire.     The  doctrine  was  that 
Britain,  the  other  world,  formed  an  Empire  of  its  own.  Britain 
That  Empire,  being  an  island,  was  secured  against  the  world  ani 
constant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boundary  to  which  Empire. 

^  See  Norman  Conquest,  toI.  i.  p.  564. 

N  X 
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CHAP,    continental  states  lie  open.     For  several  centuries  the 
boundaries,  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  occupants 


XIII. 


within  and  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  among  themselves,  were 
always  changing.  But  these  changes  hardly  affect 
Eiu-opean  history,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the 
broad  general  results — with  the  establishment  of  the 
Teutonic  settlers  in  the  island — with  the  union  of  those 
settlers  in  one  kingdom  under  the  West-Saxon  house — 
with  the  extension  of  the  imperial  power  of  the  West- 
chiuic«iii  Saxon  kings  over  the  whole  island  of  Britain.  And, 
divirioM  of  fix)m  the  eleventh  century  onwards,  there  has  been 
singularly  little  change  of  boundaries  within  the  island. 
The  boundaries  of  England  towards  Scotland  and  Wales 
changed  much  less  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
during  ages  of  such  endless  warfare.  Even  the  lesser 
divisions  within  the  English  kingdom  have  been  singu- 
larly lasting.  The  land,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 
mapped  out  afresh  since  the  tenth  century.  While  a  map 
of  France  or  Germany  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  in 
the  eighteenth,  is  useless  for  immediate  practical  objects, 
a  map  of  England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically 
differs  not  at  all  from  a  map  of  England  now.  The 
only  changes  of  any  moment,  and  they  are  neither 
many  nor  great,  are  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  and 
Scottish  borders. 

Thus  the  historical  geography  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
comes  to  little  more  than  a  record  of  these  border 
changes,  down  to  the  incorporation  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and^  Wales  into  a  single  kingdom.  In  the  other 
great  island  of  Ireland  there  is  little  to  do  except 
to  trace  how  the  boundary  of  English  conquest  ad- 
vanced and  fell  l;>ack,  a  matter  after  all  of  no  great 
European  concern.    The  history  of  the  smaller  outlying 
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islands,  from   Scandinavian  Shetland   to   the   insular     chap. 

,  XIIT. 

Normandy,  has  really  more  to  do  with  the  general  — ^-—^ 
history  of  Europe.  The  dominion  of  the  English  kings 
on  the  continent  is  of  the  highest  European  moment, 
but,  from  its  geographical  side,  it  is  Gaul  and  not 
Britain  which  it  affects.  The  really  great  geogra-  Enj^iish 
phical  phenomenon  of  English  history  is  that  which  ucyond  se*. 
it  shares  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  which  it 
surpasses  both.  This  is  the  vast  extent  of  outlying 
English  dominion  and  settlement,  partly  in  Euro|)e,  but 
far  more  largely  in  the  distant  lands  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia.  But  it  is  not  merely  that 
England  has  become  a  great  power  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world ;  England  has  been,  like  Portugal,  but  on  a  far 
greater  scale,  a  planter  of  nations.  One  group  of  her 
settlements  has  grown  into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  natioiw. 
the  world,  into  a  third  England  beyond  the  Ocean, 
as  far  surpassing  oiu"  insular  England  in  geograpliicul 
extent  as  our  insular  England  siu-passes  the  first  Eng- 
land of  all  in  the  marchland  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. The  mere  barbaric  dominion  of  England  con- 
cerns our  present  survey  but  little ;  but  the  historical 
geography  of  Europe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the 
extension  of  England  and  of  Europe  in  lands  beyond 
the  Western  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  out  the  little  that  we  have  to  say  of  the 
geography  of  Britain  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  northern  part  of  the  island  where  changes 
have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  they  have  been  in  England. 


V  V  2 
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due  to  its 
Knglish 
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Two 
Knglish 
kingdoms 
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§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

In  Northern  Britain,  as  in  some  other    parta  of 
Europe,  we  see  a  land  which  has  taken  its  name  from 
a  people  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  historic  impor- 
tance.    Scotland  has  won  for  itself  a  position  in  Britain 
and  in  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population-     But  it  has  not  done  this  by  virtue  of 
its  strictly  Scottish  element.     The  Irish  settlers  who 
first  brought  the  Scottish  name  into  Britain  ^  could 
never  have  made  Scotland  what  it  really  became.    What 
founded  the  greatness  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  the 
fact  that  part  of  England  gradually  took  the  name  of 
Scotland  and  its  inhabitants  took  the  name  of  Scots. 
Tlie  case  is  as  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Genoa 
and  Prince  of  Piedmont  took  his  highest  title  from  that 
Sardinian  kingdom  which  was  the  least  valuable  part 
of  his  dominions.     It  is  as  when  the  ruler  of  a  mighty 
German  realm  calls  himself  king  of  the  small  duchy  of 
Prussia  and  its  extinct  people.     The  truth  is  that,  for 
more  than  five  himdred  years,  there  were  two  EngUsh 
kingdoms  in  Britain,  each  of  which  had  a  troublesome 
Celtic  background  which  formed  its  chief  difficulty. 
One  Enghsh  king  reigned  at  Winchester  or  Liondon, 
and   had   his  difficulties   in  Wales  and  afterwards  in 
Ireland.     Another  English  king  reigned  at  Dunferm- 
line or  Stirling,  and   had  his  difficulties  in  the  true 
Scotland.     But  the  southern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings 
of  native  English  or  of  foreign  descent,  but  never  by 
kings  of  British  or   Irish   descent,*  always    kept  the 

*  See  ubove,  p.  98. 

^  The  Tudor  kings  were  doubtless  of  British  descent ;  but  tbcy 
did  not  reign  by  virtue  of  that  descent,  and  they  did  not  come  in 
till  ages  afler  the  English  kingdom  was  completely  formed. 
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English  name,  while  the  northern  kingdom,  ruled  by     chap. 
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kings  of  Scottish  descent,  adopted  the  Scottish  name. 

The  English  subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots  gradually  oftheScot- 

took  the  Scottish  name  to  themselves.     As  the  present 

Swiss  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  German,  Bur-  Analogy  of 

Switz6r- 

gimdian,   and    Italian  nations  which   have   detached  iwid.  • 
themselves  from   their  several  main   bodies,  so   the 
present  Scottish  nation  is   made  up  of  parts  of  the  Threefdd 
English,  Irish,  and  British  nations  which  have  detached  the  uter 

,     .  ,  .  .  .       Scotland. 

themselves  from   their  several  main  bodies.     But  in 
both  cases  it  is  the  Teutonic  element  which  forms  the 
life  and  strength  of  the  nation,  the  kernel  to  which  the 
other  elements  have  attached  themselves.     We  cannot  True  pwu 
read  the  mediaeval  history  of  Britain  aright,  imless  we  k^Sj^^b  of  * 
remember  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  in  truth  the  ^'"' 
English   king  of   Teutonic  Lothian   and   Teutonized 
Fife.    The  people  from  whom  he  took  his  title  were  at  Enmity  of 

*-    ^  ^^  ^  the  true 

most  his  unwilhng  subjects ;  they  were  often  his  open  Scot*, 
enemies,  the  alUes  of  his  southern  rival. 


The  modern  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  made  up  of  ix)thitn, 
English  Lothian^  British  Strathclyde^  and  Irish  Scotland,  cu^^  wd 
The  oldest  Scotland  is  Ireland,  whence  the  Scottish 
name,  long  since  forgotten  in  Ireland  itself,  came  into 
Britain  and  there  spread  itself.     These  three  elements 
stand  out  plainly.     But  the  Scottish  or  Irish  element 
swallowed  up  another,  that  of  the  Picts^  of  whom  there  The  Picte. 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Celts,  like  the  Scots 
and   Britons,  but  about  whom   it   may  be   doubted 
whether  their  kindred  was  nearer  to  the  Scots  or  to 
the  Britons.     For  oiu"  purpose  the  question  is  of  little 
moment.     The  Kcts,  as  far  as  geography  is  concerned, 
either  vanished  or  became  Scots. 
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Early  in  the  ninth  century  the  land  north  of  the 
firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  was  still  mainly  Retish.  The 
second  Scotland  (the  first  Scotland  in  Britain)  had  not 
spread  far  beyond  the  original  Irish  settlement  in  the 
south-west.  The  union  of  Kcts  and  Scots  under  a 
Scottish  dynasty  created  the  larger  Scotland,  the  true 
Celtic  Scotland,  taking  in  all  the  land  north  of  the 
firths,  except  where  Scandinavian  settlers  occupied  the 
extreme  north.  South  of  the  firths,  English  Bermcioy 
sometimes  a  separate  kingdom,  sometimes  part  of  Narih' 
humberland^  stretched  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  with  Edin- 
burgh  as  a  border  fortress.  To  the  west  of  Bemicia, 
south  and  east  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  lay  the  British  king- 
dom of  Cumberland  or  Strathclyde^  with  Alcluyd  or 
Dumbarton  as  its  border  fortress.  To  the  south-west 
again  lay  the  outlying  Pictish  land  of  Galloway^  which 
long  kept  up  a  separate  being.  Parts  of  Bemicia,  parts 
of  Strathclyde,  were  one  day  to  join  with  the  true 
Scotland  to  make  up  the  later  Scottish  kingdom.  As 
yet  the  true  Scotland  was  a  foreign  and  hostile  land 
alike  to  Bemicia  and  to  Strathclyde. 

In  the  next  century  we  see  the  Scottish  power  cut 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  but  advancing  towards  the 
south  and  east.  The  Northmen  have  settled  in  the 
northern  and  western  islands,  in  those  parts  of  the 
mainland  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caithies^ 
and  Sutherland^  and  even  in  the  first  Scottish  land  m 
the  west.  Scotland  itself  has  also  admitted  the  ex- 
ternal supremacy  of  the  English  overlord.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scots  have  pressed  within  the  English  border, 
and  have  occupied  Edinburgh,  the  border  fortress  of 
England.  Later  in  the  same  century  or  early  in  the 
next,  the  Kings  of  Scots  received  Northern  Bemida, 
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the  land  of  Lothian^  as  an  English  earldom.     On  the  chap. 

other  side,  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland — its  southern  ^ — r-^ 
boundary  is  very  uncertain — ^had  become  in  a  manner 

united  to  England  and  Scotland  at  once.     An  Enghsh  Grant  of 

conquest,  it  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  King  of  Scots,  i«mi, 
and  was  commonly  held  as  an  appanage  by  Scottish 

princes.^   Thus  the  King  of  Scots  held  three  dominions  Diffcrwit 

on  three  different  teniu*es.     Scotland  was  a  kingdom  the  do- 
under  a  merely  external  English  supremacy ;  Cumber-  the  King 

of  Soots* 

land  was  a  tenitorial  fief  of  England ;  Lothian  was  an 
earldom  within  the  English  kingdom.     In  after  times 
these  distinctions  were  forgotten,  and  the  question  now 
was  whether  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  a 
whole,  were  or  were  not  a  fief  of  England.     When  the  The  dis- 
question  took  this  shape,  the  English  king  claimed  more  f^g*^^" 
than  his  ancient  rights  over  Scotland,  less  than  his  *n>vereiei. 
ancient  rights  over  Lothian. 

The  acquisition  of  Lothian  made  the  Scottish  Effecuof 
kingdom  English.  Lothian  remained  English  ;  Cum-  ^f  Lothkn. 
berland  and  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  itself,  the 
Lowlands  north  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  became  practi- 
cally English  also.  The  Scottish  kings  became  English 
princes,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  English  part  of  their 
dominions.     But  late  in  the  eleventh  century  it  would  F«teof 

^  Mmthera 

seem   that  the    southern  part  of    Cumberland    had  ^^^^' 
become   a  separate   principality  ruled  by  a  refugee 

Northimibrian  prince  under  Scottish  supremacy.     This  cariide 

territory,  the  city  of  CarlisU  and  its  immediate  dis-  '^l^tk 

.  to  £iiffhuid 

trict,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was  added  to  England  ^wmiam 
by  William  Eufiis.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  troubles  i<>^- 
of   Stephen's  reign,   the  king  of  Scots  received  as  undaad 
English  earldoms,  Cimiberland — in  a  somewhat  wider  berUiid 

mntedto 

>  See  Ncnmaii  Conquest,  vol.  L  p.  580.  j^^ 
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CHAP,    sense — and  Northumberland  in  the  modem  scDse,  the 

Xlll. 

-*^ — ' — -"  land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne.   Had  these  earldoms 
been  kept  by  the  Scottish  kings,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  become  Scottish  lands  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Lothian  did ;  that  is,  they  would  have  become 
JUcorenA    parts  of  the  northern  English  kingdom.     But  these 
1167/*    lands  were  won  back  by  Henry  the  Second ;  and  the 
The  boon-    bouudary  has  since  remained  as  it  was  then  fixed,  save 
mmnent,      that  the  towu  of  Bertcick  fluctuated  according  to  the 

except  M  , 

to  Berwick,  accidcuts  of  waT  between  one  kingdom  and  the  other. 
Relations  But  though  the  boimdarics  of  the  kingdoms  were 

oei 'HT ed         #»        ^      •  •  «        ^ 

En«i«iid     fixed,  their  relations  were  not.  Scotland  in  the  modem 

and  Soot- 
land,         sense — that  is,  Scotland  in  the  older  sense,  Lothian, 

and  Strathclyde — ^was  for  a  moment  held  strictly  as  a 

1292.         fief  of  England.    It  was  then  for  another   moment 

1296.         incorporated  with  England.    It  was  then  acknowledged 

1837.  as  an   independent    kingdom.      It  again   fell    imder 

1838.  vassalage  for  a  moment,  and  again  won  its  independ- 
1608.         ence.     Then,   at  the  beginning  of  the   seventeenth 

century,  England  and  Scotland,  as  distinct,  independent, 

and  equal  kingdoms,  passed  under  a  common  king. 
1649.         They  were  separated  again  for  a  moment  when  Scotland 

acknowledged  a  king  whom  England  rejected.  For 
16  52.        another  moment  Scotland  was  incorporated  with  an 

English  commonwealth.  Again  Scotland  and  England 
1660.  became  independent  kingdoms  under  a  common  king, 
1707.         till  the  two  kingdoms  were,  by  common  consent,  joined 

in  the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

strngpie  Mcauwhilc   the  Scottish  kings  had,  like  those  of 

with  th«        T^       ,        ,  ,  , . 

Northerw  England  somewhat  earher,  to  struggle  against  Scandi- 
seandi.  uaviau  invaders.  The  settlements  of  the  Northmen 
vMoe,        advanced,  and  for  some  years  in  the  eleventh  century 
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they  took  in  Moray  at  one  end  and  Galloway  at  the     ^^J^7' 
other.    But  it  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  — ^ — ' 
northern  islands  that  the  land  really  became  Scandi- 
navian.    In  the  Sudereys  or  Hebrides — the  southern  The 

•^  Sudereys, 

islands  as  distinguished  from  Orkney  and  Shetland —  and  Man. 
and  in  Man.  the  Celtic  speech  has  siu^ved.    Caithness  Cdthnees 
was  brought  under  Scottish  supremacy  early  in  the  ^^^• 
thirteenth  century.    Galloway  was  incorporated.   Later  Oaiioway 

^  V  r  mcorpo- 

again,  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  the  Sudereys  and  Man  »^ 
passed  under  Scottish  supremacy.   But  the  authority  of  8od«»yB 

1      n  •  "1  tiXiA  Med 

the  Scottish  crown  in  the  islands  was  for  a  long  time  very  ^^^^ 

°,  ^        ^        ^     1268-1266. 

precarious.  Man,  the  most  central  of  the  British  isles,  History  of 
Ijring  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  remained  a  separate  kingdom, 
sometimes  under  Scottish,  sometimes  imder  English, 
superiority.  Granted  to  English  subjects,  the  king- 
dom sank  to  a  lordship.  The  lordship  was  united  to  i764-i826. 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Man,  like  the  Norman 
islands,  remains  a  distinct  possession,  forming  no  part 
of  the   United  Kingdom.      The  earldom  of  Orkney  Orkney. 

X40«f. 

meanwhile  remained  a  Norw^ian  dependency  till  it 
was  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Since  then  it  has 
silently  become  part,  first  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  England. 

The  changes  of  boundary  between  England  and  HaroWs 
Wales  begin,  as  &x  as  we  are  concerned  with  them,  ^™ 
with  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  Harold.     All  the  J^^* 
border    shires,  Cheshire,    Shropshire,    Herefordshire,  ge^tofthe 
Gloucestershire,  seem  now  to  have  been  enlarged  ;  the  "^•^ 
English  border  stretched  to  the  Conway  in  the  north. 
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CHAP,    and  to  the  Uak  in  the  south.     But  part  of  this  territorr 

XIII.  • 

' — ^— '  seems  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  Welsh  piinces, 

Marehet.     whUc  part  passcd  into  the  great  marcA  district  of  £iiglsiid 

and  Wales,  ruled  by  the  Lords  Marchers.    The  gradual 

coomwrtof  conquest  of  South  Wales  b^an  under  the  CoDqueror 

io7o5i2L  ^^^  went  on  under  his  sons ;  but  it  was  more  lai^y 

the  work  of  private  adventurers  than  of  the    kings 

themselves.     The  lands  of  Marganwg^  Dufed^  Cert- 

digiofiy  and  Breheiniog^  answering  nearly  to  the  moden 

South  Wales,  were  gradually  subdued.     In  some  dis- 

^jg*"**  .    tricts,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  preset 

broktSire.  Pembrokeshire,  the  Britons  were  actually  driven  out, 

^^^^         and  the  land  was  settled  by  Flemish  colonists,  the  latest 

2^gJ^   of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.   Elsewhere  Nor- 

1^^      man  lords,  with  a  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  follow- 

^*^       ing,  held  the  towns  and  the  more  level  coimtry,  while 

^™^  ^    the  Welsh  kept  on  a  half  independence  in  the  moon- 

w.ie«.       tains.     Meanwhile  in  North  Wales  native   princes — 

Princes  of  Aherffraw  and  Lords  of  Snowdon — still 

ruled,  as  vassals  of  the  English  king,  till  the  conquest 

c«w}^to  by  Edward  the  First.     In  the  first  stage  the  vassal 

1277.         prince  was  compelled  again  to  cede  to  his  overlord  the 

cf  North     territory  east  of  the  Conway.     Six  years  later  followed 

1282.         the  complete  conquest.     But  complete  incorporation 

ThePrind-  with  Enfflaud  did  not  at  once  follow.     Wales,  North 

Wales.       and  South,  remained  a  separate  dominion,  giving  the 

princely  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  king.^ 

Some  shires  were   formed ;    some  new   towns   were 

founded;    the  border   districts   remained    under    the 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  principalis  became  the 
appanage  of  the  eldest  son  onlj  by  accident.  The  first  Kngli^h 
prince,  afterwards  Edward  the  Second,  was  not  his  fiither's  dde^ 
son  at  the  time  of  his  creation.  Hie  title  moreoTer  ia  newlj  created 
each  time. 
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anomalous  jurisdiction  of  the  Marchers.     The  fiill  in-     chap. 

...  xiu. 

corporation  of  the  principality  and  its  marches  dates  ' — • — ' 

^  1  ,  ,  .  FuUinoor- 

from  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thirteen  new  counties  were  pomUon. 
formed,  and  some  districts  were  added  or  restored  to 
the  border  shires  of  England.  One  of  the  new  coun- 
ties, Monmouthshire,  was,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
added  to  an  English  circuit,  and  it  has  since  been 
reckoned  as  an  Enghsh  county. 

Setting  aside  these  new  creations,  all  the  existing  The 
shires  of  England  were  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  ahirL  ^ 
Norman  Conquest,  save  those  of  Lancaster,  Cumber- 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Rutland.  The  boundaries  were 
not  always  exactly  the  same  as  at  present ;  but  the 
differences  are  commonly  slight  and  of  mere  local  in- 
terest.  The  shires,  as  they  stood  at  the  Conquest,  were  Two  cinsfles 

•^  ,  of  ahires. 

of  two  classes.     Some  were  old  kingdoms  or  principali-  Ancient 
ties, which  still  kept  their  names  and  boundaries  as  shires,  and  princV 
Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  and 
the  East-Anglian,  West-Saxon,  and  Northumbrian  shires. 
Most  of  these  keep  old  local  or  tribal  names ;  a  few 
only  are  called  from  a  town.     In  Mercia  on  the  other  Merdan 
hand,  the  shires  seem  to  have  been  mapped  out  afresh  mapped  out 
when  the  land  was  won  back  from  the  Danes.     They  tenth  ccn- 
are  called  after  towns,  and  the  town  which  gives  the 
name  commonly  lies  central  to  the  district,  and  re- 
mains the  chief  town  of  the  shire,  except  when  it  has 
been   outstripped  by  some  other  in  modem  times.^ 
Both  classes  of  shires  survived  the  Conquest,  and  both 
have  gone  on  till  now  with  very  slight  changes. 

On  the  Welsh  border,  all  the  shires,  for  reasons 
already  given,  stretch  further  west  in  Domesday  than 

'  See  Norman  Conquest,  toI.  i.  p.  48 ;  and  Macmillan's  Maga* 
zine,  April,  1880. 
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CHAP,    they  do  now.     On  the  Scottish  border  Cumberland  and 

XIII. 

' — r-^  Westmoreland  were  made  out  of  the  Cumbrian  con- 


un™and     Guest  of  William  Bufiis,  enlarged  by  districts   which 

!JS—  I  Domerfay  .pp«r  J  part  of  YoLire.      Lan«^ 

Lancashire.  sMre  was  made    up   of  lands  taken  firom   Yorkshire 

and  Cheshire,  the  Eibble  forming  the  older  boundary 

of  those  shires.    The  older  divisions  are  marked  by  the 

boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  York^  Carlisle j  and  Uch- 

field  or  Chester^  bs  they  stood  down  to  the  changes 

under  Henry  the  Eighth.    In  central  England  the  only 

change  is  the  formation  of  the  small  shire  of  Rutland 

Rutland,     out  of  the  Domcsday  district  of  Butland  (which,  oddly 

enough,  appears  as  an  appendage  to  Nottinghamshire)^ 

enlarged  by  a  small  part  of  what  was  then  NcMrthamp- 

tonshire. 

§  3.  Ireland, 

Ireland  The  sccoud  great  island  of  the  British  group,  Ireland^ 

Scotland,     the  original  Scotia^  has  had  less  to  do  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world  than  any  other  part  of  Western 
Europe.     Its  ancient  divisions  have  lived  on  fix>ni  the 
The  five      earUest  times.     The  names  of  its  five  great  provinces, 
Ulster,  Meathy  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaughty  are  all 
in  familiar  use,  though  Meath  has  sunk  fix>m   its  old 
rank  alongside  of  the  other  foiu-.     The  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  remained  independent  of  foreign 
powers  till  the  days  of  Scandinavian  settlement.     Just 
like  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain,  the  great  divisions 
of  Ireland   were   sometimes   independent,   sometimes 
Setuement   united  uudcr  the  supremacy  of  a  head  king.  Gradually 
^^™~*-      the  Northmen,  called  in  Ireland  Ostmen^  settled  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  held  the  chief  ports,  as  Dublin^ 
Waterfordj  Wexford^  two  of  which  names  bear  witness  to 
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Teutonic  occupation.  The  great  Irish  victory  at  Clontarf     chap. 
weakened,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  Scandinavian  power.  "^^^7^ 
And,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  onward,  tory  at 

Clontarf. 

the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  shows  a  growing  connexion  1012. 
with  England;     Any  actual  English  supremacy  seems  cSSSSSon 
doubtful ;  but  both  commercial  and  ecclesiastical  ties  be-  Sgiand. 
came  closer  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
This  led  to  the  actual  Enghsh  conquest  of  Ireland,  The 

,  English 

begun  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  really  finished  only  conquest^ 
by  Cromwell.     All  Ireland  admitted  for  a  moment  the 
supremacy  of  Henry ;  but,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  1171. 
the  actual  Enghsh   dominion,  called  the  Pale^  with 
Dublin  for  its  centre,  was  always  fluctuating,  and  for  a  fioM^o?" 
while  it  fell  back  rather  than  advanced.  ****  ^^^ 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  Ireland  is  spoken  Kingdom 
of  as  a  kingdom ;  but  the  title  soon  went  out  of  use.  Sip  of 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Ireland,  like 
Wales  afterwards,  should  form  an  appanage  for  a  son 
of  the  English  King.     It  became  instead,  so  far  as  it 
was  an  English  possession  at  all,  a  simple  dependency 
of  England,  from  which  the  King  took  the  title  of  Lard 
of  Ireland,     Henry  the  Eighth  took  the  title  of  King  1542. 
of  Ireland ;  but  the  kingdom  remained  a  mere  depen-  Relations 
dency,  attached  to  the  crown,  first  of  England  and  then  toEngiand. 
of  Great  Britain.     This  state  of  things  was  diversified 
by  a  short  time  of  complete  incorporation  under  the  1662. 
Commonwealth,   and  a  short   time   of  independence  less. 
under  James  the  Second.     But  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  the  last  century,  Ireland  was  formally  acknow-  1782-1800. 
ledged  as  an  independent  kingdom,  connected   with 
Great  Britain  only  by  the  tie  of  a  common  king.     Since  ^^y^^ 
that  time  it  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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§  4.  Outlying  European  Possessions  of  England. 

Ireland,  the  sister  island  of  Britain,  has  thus  been 
united  with  Britain  into  a  single  kingdom.     Man,  lying 
between  the  two,  remains    a    distinct    dependency. 
This  last  is  also  still  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 
Norman  duchy  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes,  which 
never  became  French,  but  always  remained  Norman. 
It  might  be  a  question  what  was  the  exact  position  of 
Guernsey^  Jersey^  Aldemey^  Sark^  and  their   smaller 
neighbours,  when  the  English  kings  took  the  titles  of  the 
French  kingdom  and  actually  held  the  Norman  duchy. 
Practically  the  islands  have,   during  all  changes,   re- 
mained attached  to  the  English  crown  ;  but  they  have 
never  been  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.      Other 
more  distant  European  lands  have  been,  some  still  are, 
in  the  same  position.     Such  were  Aquitaine^  Ponthieu^ 
and  Calais^  as  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.     Since 
the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  England  has  had  no  considerable 
continental  dominion  in  Europe,  but  she  has  firom  time 
to  time  held  several  islands  and  detached  points.     Such 
are  Calais^  Boulogne^  Dunkirk^  Gibraltar^   Minorca^ 
Malta,  Heligoland^  all  of  which  have  been  spoken  of 
in  their  natural  geographical  places.    To  these  we  may 
add  Tangier,  which  has  more  in  common  with  the 
possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  than  with  the  Enj»- 
lish  settlements  in  the  further  parts  of  Africa.     Of  these 
points,  Gibraltar,  Heligoland,  and  Malta,  are  still  held 
by  England.     The  virtual  English  possession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  made  England  for  a  while  a  sharer  in 
the   fragments  of  the  Eastern  Eoman  Empire.     And 
later  still  she  has  again  put  on  the  same  character  by 
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the  occupation,  on  whatever  terms,  of  another  Greek     9^j^.^* 
and  Imperial  land,  the  island  of  Cyprus.  " — * — ' 

§  5.  The  American  Colonies  of  England. 

England,  like  France  and  Holland,  became  a  colo-  ^^^J"*^^ 
nizing  power  by  choice.  Extension  over  barbarian 
lands  was  not  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Enssia,  nor 
did  it  spring  naturally  out  of  earlier  circumstances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Portugal.  But  the  colonizing  enterprise 
of  England  has  done  a  greater  work  than  the  colo- 
nizing enterprise  of  any  other  European  power.  The 
greatest  colony  of  England — for  in  a  worthier  use  of 
language  the  word  colony  would  imply  independence 
rather  than  dependence  ^ — ^is  that  great  Confederation 
which  is  to  us  what  Syracuse  was  to  Corinth,  what 
Miletos  was  to  Athens,  what  Gades  and  Carthage  were 
to  the  cities  of  the  older  Canaan.     The  United  States  The  united 

States. 

of  A  merica^  a  vaster  England  beyond  the  Ocean,  an 
European  power,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean powers,  planted  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe, 
form  the  great  work  of  English  and  European  enterprise 
in  non-European  lands. 

The  settlements  which  grew  into  the  United  States  First 

.  .  .  English 

were  not  the  first  English  possessions  in  North  America,  "etuemOTU 
but  they  were  the  first  which  really  deserved  to  be  -^m«ric»f 
called  colonies.    The  first  discoveries  of  all  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
Ealeigli*s    attempts   at  real  colonization  ninety  years  Attempts 

,  .         ,     ,  ,  .  ,       .  ofRalei^rh, 

later  only  pomted  the  way  to  sometmng  more  lastmg.  1686-1687. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  began  the  planting  of  the  The  Tbir- 

*  The  Latin  colonia  certainly  does  not  imply  independence ;  but,       ^'"**' 
the  word  colony ^  in  our  use  of  it,  rather  answers  to  the  Greek  diroiii:/a 
which  does. 
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1607. 


The  New 
England 
Sutes, 
1620-1638. 


1629-1692. 


1820. 


The 

Southern 

Colonies. 


thirteen  settlements  which  won  their  independence. 
Of  these  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  the  most  southern 
and  the  most  northern,  began  through  English  coloniza- 
tion in  the  strictest  sense.  First  came  Virginia.  Then 
followed  the  Riritan  colonization  much  fiirther  to  the 
north  which  founded  the  New  England  states.  The 
shiftings  among  these  settlements,  from  Plymouth  to 
Maine^  the  unions,  the  divisions,  the  colonies  of  colonies 
— the  Epidamnos  and  the  Sinope  of  the  New  World — 
the  various  and  varying  relations  between  the  different 
settlements,  read  like  a  piece  of  old  Greek  or  of  Swiss 
history.^  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
had  arranged  themselves  into  four  separate  c^olonies. 
These  were  Massachusetts,  formed  by  the  union  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth^  with  its  northern  dependency 
of  Maine,  which  became  a  separate  State  long  after  the 
Revolution ;  New  Hampshire,  annexed  by  Massachusetts 
and  after  a  while  separated  from  it ;  Connecticut^  formed 
by  the  union  of  Connecticut  and  Newhaven ;  Rhode  Island 
formed  by  the  union  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence. 
These  New  England  States  form  a  distinct  geographical 
group,  with  a  marked  political  and  religious  character 
of  their  own.  Meanwhile,  at  some  distance  to  the 
south,  around  Virginia  as  their  centre,  grew  up  another 

*  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  dates  in  order : — 


Plymouth  .  .  .  1620 
Massachusetts  .  .  .  1628 
New  Hampshire  .  .1629 
Comiecticut  .  .  .  1635 
Newhaven  .  .  .  1638 
Providence  .  .  .  1644 
Rhode  Island   .  .1 634 

Maine      ....  1638 
New  Hampshire  annexed  1    ,  g . , 
by  Massachusetts  .      / 


Rhode  Island  and  Provi-  l 

dence  united         .  j  ^^^^ 

Connecticut    and     New- 1 

haven  united         .  J  '^^ 

New  Hampshire  sepaiated  1 

from  Massachuaetts  M"«  ^ 
Maine      purchased       byl 

Massachusetts  j  ^^^^ 

Plymouth    and    Maasa- 1 

chusetts  united   .  j  ^^^^ 
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group  of  colonies,  with  a  history  and  character  in  many     chap. 


XIII. 


ways  unlike  those  of  New  England.      To  the  north 

of  Virginia  arose  the  proprietary  colony  of  Maryland ;  im, 

to  the  south  arose   Carolinaj  afterwards  divided  into  Carolina, 

North  and  South.     South  Carolina  for  a  loiMf  while  Divided, 

1720. 

marked  the  end  of  English  settlement  to  the  south,  as 
-Maine  did  to  the  north. 

But  between  these  two  groups  of  English  colonies  in  inter- 

.  ,  mediate 

the  strictest  sense  lay  a  region  in  which  English  settle-  >p*c«  occu- 

J  ^  o  Died  hv  the 

ment  had  to  take  the  form  of  conquest  fix)m  another  y°»^?^ 

^  Province* 

European  power.     Earlier  than  any  English  settlement  ^^^ 
except  Virginia,  the  great  colony  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  arisen  on  Long  Island  and  the  neighbouring  main- 
land.    It  bore  the  name  of  New  Netherlands,  with  its  S«^ 

'  Nether- 

capital  of  New  Amsterdam.  To  the  south,  on  the  shores  |»1^*» 

of  Delaware  Bay,  the  other  great  power  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  founded  the  colony  of  New  Sweden.  New 
Three  European  nations,  closely  alhed  in  race,  speech,  lew. 
and  creed,  were  thus  for  a  while  established  side  by 
side  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  America.     But  the  three  union  of 
settlements  were  fated  to  merge  together,  and  that  by  ieTwitiT 
force  of  arms.   A  local  war  added  New  Sweden  to  New  kcther- 
Netherlands ;  a  war  between  England  and  the  United  i<>o5. 
Provinces  gave  New  Netherlands  to  England.     New  c^quest 
Amsterdam  became  New  York^  and  gave  its  name  to  NethtT- 
the  colony  which  was  to  become  the  greatest  State  of  lew. 

the  Union.     Ten  years  later,  in  the  next  wai-  between  ^'^^^^''^ 

.  .  .  1^"^* 

the  two  colonizing  powers,  the  new  English  possession 

was  lost  and  won  again. 

Meanwhile  the  gap  which  was  still  left  began  to  be  The 
filled  up  by  other  English  settlements.     East  and  West  ^g^,. 
Jersey  began  as  two  distinct  colonies,  which  were  after- 
wards united  into  one.     The  great  colony  of  PennsyU  1702. 

0  0 


Jerseys. 
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CHAP,     vania  next  arose,  from  wliich  the  small  one  of  Delaware 

XIII. 

•— ^--r-^  was  parted  off  twenty  years  later.     Pennsylvania  was 

va*i?i^^ '     thus  the  last  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  seven- 

Delaware,    ^^i^^^  century,  which  in  the  space  of  nearly  eighty 

^'^'         years  had  been  formed  fast  after  one  another.     Fi% 

years  after  the  work  of  the  benevolent  Penn  came  the 

(Georgia,      work  of  the  no  less  benevolent  Oglethorpe ;   Georgia^ 

to  the  south  of  all,  now  filled  up  the  tale  of  the  famous 

Thirteen,  the  fitting  number,  it  would    seem,  for  t 

Federal  power,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 

New. 

indepon-  %  ^^^  Pcace  of  Paris  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 

the  unfted  acknowledged  as  independent  States.     The  great  woA 

3783!*'       of  English  settlement  on  foreign  soil  was  brought  to 

perfection.    The  new  and  free  English  land  beyond  the 

Ocean  took  in  the  whole  temperate  region  of  the  Nortli 

American  coast,  all  between  the  peninsula  of  Acadia  to 

the  north  and  the  other  peninsula  of  Florida  to  the  south 

Both  of  these  last  lands  were  English  possessions  at  the 

time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  but  neither  of  them 

had  any  share  in  the  work.  Acadia,  imder  the  name  of 

sc^otfa.       Nova  Scotia,  had  been  ceded  by  France  in  the  interval 

1 -10 

between  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  setde- 
ment  of  Georgia.     Next  came  the  conquest  of  Canada, 

( anad!f      iu  which  thc  men  of  the  colonies  played  their  part. 
'Hitherto  the  English  colonies  had  been  shut  in  to  the 

infri«r^  West  by  the  French  claim  to  the  line  of  the  All^hany 
*^s  «ny.  j^Q^j^i-gjj^g  r£Y^Q  Treaty  ♦of  Paris  took  away  this  bug- 
bear, and  left  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the  Mississdnp 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English  colonists.  Thus, 
when  the  Thirteen  States  started  on  their  independent 
career,  the  whole  land  between  the  great  lakes,  the 

Florida       Ocean,  and  the  Mississippi,  was  open  to  them.    Florida 
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indeed,  first  txs  on  English,  then  again  as  a  Spanish  pos-     chap. 
session,  cut  them  off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The   — »— -^ 
city  of  New  Orleans  remained,  first  a  Spanish,  then  a  splnuh, 
French,  outpost  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  posses- 
sions still  held  by  England  kept  them  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence.     But  within  these  limits,  such  Extcnsiom 

to  tbe 

of  the  old  States  as  were  allowed  by  their  geogra-  We»t 
phical  position  might  extend  themselves  to  the  west,  and 
new  States  might  be  formed.     Both  processes  went  on, 
and  two  of  the  barriers  formed  by  European  powers 
were  removed.   The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  Lo«i««nt, 
the  acquisition  of  Florida  fit)m  Spain,  gave  the  States  Florida, 
the  sea-board  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  allowed  their 
<^xtension  to  the  Pacific.     The  details  of  that  extension, 
jmrtly  by  natural  growth,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  element  in  North  America,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  go  through  here.     But,  out  of  the  English  settle-  ^°*|^ 
menta  on  the  North-American  coast,  a  new  English  «**"<>'»• 
nation  has  arisen,  none  the  less  English,  in  a  true  view 
of  history,  because  it  no  longer  owes  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.     But  the  power  thus  formed, 
exactly  like  earlier  confederations  in  Europe,  lacks  a 
name.     The  United  States  of  America  is  hardly  a  geo-  Lack  of  a 
graphical  or  a  national  name,  any  more  than  the  names 
of  the  Confederates  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  two 
European  cases  common  usage  gave  the  name  of  a  single 
member  of  the  Union  to  the  w^hole,  and  in  the  case  oi 
Switzerland  the  popular  name  at  last  became  the  for- 
mal name.     In  the  American  case,  on  the  other  hand, 
popular  usage  speaks  of  the  Confederation  by  the  name 
of  the  whole  continent  of  which  its  territory  forms  ])art. 
For  several  purposes,  the  words  America  and  American  umot  the 
are   always  imderstood  as  shutting  out  Canada   and 

o  o  2 
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Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  the  southern  American  conti- 
nent. For  some  other  purposes,  those  names  still  take 
in  the  whole  American  continent,  north  and  south.  But 
it  is  easier  to  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  usual  nomen- 
clature than  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  it. 


Second 
English 
niition  in 
North 
America. 


Dependen 
confede- 
racy. 


Britifih 

North 

America. 


New  Brnns- 
wick,  &c 


The 

Dominion, 

1867. 


Britinh 

Columbia, 

1871. 

Ku|iert8- 

laud. 


Newfound- 


While  one  set  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury created  an  independent  EngUsh  nation  on  North 
American  soil,  another  set  of  events  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, earlier  in  date  but  later  in  their  results,  has  led 
to  the  formation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another  English  nation  which  still  keeps  its  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.    A  confederation  of  states,  prac- 
tically independent  in  their  internal  affairs,  but  remainbg 
subjects  of  a  distant  sovereign,  is  a  novelty  in  pcrfiUcal 
science.     Such  is  the  Confederation  of  British  North 
America.     But  this  dependent  Confederation  did  not 
arise  out  of  colonization  in  the  same  sense  as  the  in- 
dependent Confederation  to  the  south  of  it.      The  cen- 
tral land  which  gives  it  its  character  is  the  ecmquered 
land  of  Canada,     Along  with  Canada  came  the  pos- 
session  of  the  smaller  districts  which   received   the 
names  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
districts  which  were  at  first  joined  to  Nova  Scotia,  but 
which  afterwards  became  distinct  colonies.      Now  they 
are  joined  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  which,  like 
the  United  States,  grows  by  the  incorporation  of  new 
states  and  territories.    The  addition  of  British  Columbia 
has  carried  the  Confederation  to  the  Pacific ;  that  of 
Rupertsland  carries  it  indefinitely  northward  towards 
the   pole.      This  second  English-speaking    power  io 
North  America,   stretches,   like   the  elder    one,  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean.     Newfoundland  alone,  a  possession 
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secured  to  England  after  many  debates  at  the  same     chap. 

.  .  .     .  XIII. 

time  as  Nova  Scotia,  remains  distinct. 


land, 
1713. 

Of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  a  few  'nie  west 
only,  among  them  Barbadoes,  the  earliest  of  all,  were  B"arb!!doei, 
colonies  in  the  same  sense   as  Virginia   and  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  greater  number, /amaiea  at  their  head,  jamaiea, 
were  won  by  conquest  from  other  European  powers. 
No  new  English  nation,  like  the  American  and  the 
Canadian,  has  grown  up  in  them.  Still  less  is  there  any  Smaller 
need  to  dwell  on  the  Bahamas^  the  Falkland  Islands^  ments. 
or  the  South- American  possession  of  British  Guiana. 

§  6.  Other  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  England. 

The  story  of  the  North- American  colonies  may  be  coinniet 
both  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  story  of  two  southern 
great  groups  of  colonies  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
In  Australia  and  the  other  great  southern  islands,  a  Austrtiu. 
body  of  English  colonies  have  arisen,  the  germs  at 
least  of  yet  another  English  nation,  but  which  have 
not  as  yet  reached  either  independence  or  confedera- 
tion.    In  South  Africa,  another  group  of  possessions  south 

AM* 

and  colonies,  beginning,  like  Canada,  in  conquest  from     "*** 
another  European  power,  seems  to  be  feeling  its  way 
towards  confederation,  while  one  part  has  in  a  manner 
stumbled  into  independence. 

The  beginning  of  English  settlement  in  the  greatest 
of  Islands  began  in  the  years  which  immediately  followed 
the  establishment  of  American  independence.     First 
came  New  South  Wales,  on  the  eastern  coast,  designed  New  south 
originally  as  a  penal  settlement.    It  outgrew  this  stage,  i787. ' 
and  another  penal  settlement  was  founded  in  Western  Aiutnou, 
Australia.     Then  colonization  spread  into  the  inter- 
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CHAP,     mediate  region  of   Southern  Australia  {which   how- 
^ — ■ — '  ever  stretches  right  through  the  island  to  its  northern 

South 

AttstraUa,  coast)  into  the  district  called  Victoria^  south-west  of  the 

Ticturu,  original  settlement,  and  lastly,  into  Queensland  to  the 

Q^n»-  north-east.     Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century 

i'^e.  all  these  colonies  have  gradually  established   consti-- 

^^^  tutions  which   give   them  fiill  internal  independence. 

^^^*  South  of  the  great  island  lies  one  smaller,   but  still 

TSm  ""**  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  DiemerCs  Land,  now  Ta^smania^ 
1839.  which  was  settled  earlier  than  any  Australian  settle- 
colonics  ment  except  New  South  Wales.  And  to  the  east  lie 
United,  ^^6  ^wo  great  islands  of  New  Zealand^  where  six 
English  colonies  founded  at  different  times  have  been 
united  into  one. 
South  While  the  Australian  settlements  were  colonies  in 

the  strictest   sense,   the  English  possessions  in  South 
Afirica  began,  like  New  York,  in  a  settlement  first  planted 
c«nqw»tof  by  the  United  Provinces.    The  Cape  Colony ^  after  some 
iJioe.         shiftings  during  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  was 
conquered  by  England,  and  its  possession   by  England 
1815.         was  confirmed  at  the  general  peace.     Migration  north- 
ward, both  of  the  English  and  Dutch  inhabitants,  has 
Kastem      produccd  ucw  Settlements,  as  the  Eastern  Colony  and 
Natoi!  ^^    Natal.  Meanwhile  independent  Dutch  states  have  arisen. 
Omnire       ^  ^^®  Orange  River  Republic^  annexed  by   England, 
mT-me.'  then  set  free,  and  lastly  dismembered,  and  the  Tran»- 
TrnMvaai.   vaal^  morc  lately  annexed  after  sixteen  years  of  in- 
dependence.     Lastly  a  scheme   of  confederation    for 
all  these  settlements  awaits  some  more  peaceful  time 
to  be  carried  into  effect. 


Europe  ex-         In   all   thcsc   cases  of  real  colonization,    of  real 

tended  by  .  i  -n         •  i         - 

ooioiuz*-     extension    of   the    English  or  any  other   £uropean 
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nation,  it  is  hardly  a  figure  to  say  that  the  bounds  of    chap. 
Europe  have  been  enlarged.    All  that  makes  Europe  — ^-^ 
Eim)pe,  all  that  parts  ofi*  Europe  from  Afiica  and  Asia, 
has  been  canied  into   America  and  Australia    and 
Afiica  itself.     The  growth  of  this  new  Europe,  no  less 
than  the  changes  of  the  old,  is  an  essential  part  of 
European  geography.     It  is  otherwise  with  territories,  J*^|j*[jj^ 
great  or  small,  which  have  been  occupied  by  England 
and  other  European   powers  merely  for  military  or 
commercial  purposes.     Forts,  factories,  or  empires,  on 
barbarian  soil,  where  no  new  European  nation  is  likely 
ever  to  grow  up,  are  not  cases  of  true  colonization ; 
they  are  no  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Europe.     The  Em^iinh 
climax  of  this  kind  of  barbarian  dominion  is  found  in  in  India. 
those  vast  Indian  possessions  in  which  England  has  sup- 
planted Portugal,  France,  and  the  heirs  of  Timour.    Of 
that  dominion  the   scientific  frontier  has  yet  to  be 
traced  ;  yet  it  has  come  to  give  an  Imperial  title  to  the  Empire  of 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  those  two  i«76. 
European  islands,  as  perhaps  befits  their  inferiority  in 
physical  size,  remain  content  with  the  lowlier  style  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Whether  the  loftier  pretensions  of  Asia 
do,  or  do  not,  imply  any  vassalage  on  the  part  of  Europe, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Asiatic  Empire  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  British  kingdom  is  no  extension  of  England,  no 
extension  of  Europe,  no  creation  of  a  new  English  or 
European   nation.     The  Empire  of  India  stands  out- 
side the  Eiu"opean  world,  outside  the  political  system 
which  has  gathered  round  the  Old  and  the  New  Bome. 
But  a  place  amongst  the  foremost  members  of  that 
system   belongs    to   the  great  European    nation    on 
American  soil,  where  the  tongue  of  England  is  kept, 
and  the  constitution  of  old  Achaia   is   bom  again, 
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CHAP,  in  a  confederation  stretching  firom  the  Western  to  the 

XIII.  ^  r^ 

— • — '  Eastern  Ocean. 


Summary.       Wc  havc  thiis  traccd  the  geography,  and  in  tracing 
the  geography  we  have  in  a  slighter  way  traced  the 
history,  of  the  various  states  and  powers  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  which  have  hem 
planted  fix>m   Europe.      We   have   throughout   kept 
steadily  before  oiu"  eyes  the  centre,  afterwards  the 
two  centres,  of  European  life.     We  have  seen  how  the 
older  states  of  Europe  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
dominion  of  Eome,  how  the  younger  states  gradually 
spring  out  of    the   dominion   of  Rome.       We  have 
followed,  as  our  central  subjects,  the  fates  of  those 
powers  in  the  East  and  West  which  continued  the  Homan 
name  and  Roman  traditions.     We  have  traced  out  the 
states  which  were  directly  formed  by  splitting  off  from 
those  powers,  and  the  states  which  arose  beyond  the 
range  of  Roman  power,  but  not  beyond  the  range  of 
Roman  influence.     We  have  seen  the  Western  Empire 
first  pass  to  a  German  prince,  then  gradually  shrink 
into  a  German  kingdom,  to  be  finally  dissolved  into  a 
German  confederation.     We  have  watched  the  states 
which  split  ofi*  at  various  dates  from  its  body,  the 
power  of  France  on  one  side,  the  power  of  Austria  on 
another,  the  powers  of  Italy  on  a  third,  the  free  states 
of  Switzerland  at  one  end,  the  free  states  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  other.     We  have  beheld  the  long  tragedy 
of  the  Eastern  Rome ;  we  have  told  the  tale  of  the 
states  which  split  ofi*  from  it  and  arose  around  it.    We 
have  seen  its  territorial  position  pass  to  a  barbarian 
invader,  and  something  like  its  position  in  men's  minds 
pass  to  the  mightiest  of  its  spiritual  disciples.     And  we 
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have  seen,  painted  on  the  map  of  our  own  century,  the  chaf. 
bej^inning  of  the  great  work  which  is  giving  back  the 
hinds  of  the  Eastern  Eome  to  their  own  people.  We 
have  then  traced  the  shiftings  of  the  powers  which  lay 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  either  Empire, 
the  great  Slavonic  mainland,  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
Iberian  peninsulas,  ending  with  that  which  is  geographi- 
cally the  most  isolated  land  of  all,  the  other  world  of 
Britain.  We  have  seen  too  how  Europe  may  be  said  to 
have  spread  herself  beyond  her  geographical  limits  in  the 
foundation  of  new  European  states  beyond  the  Ocean. 
We  have  contrasted  the  different  positions  and  destinies 
of  the  colonizing  European  powers — where,  as  in  the 
days  of  Old  Rome,  a  continuous  territory  has  been 
extended  over  neighbouring  barbarian  lands — where 
growth  beyond  the  sea  was  the  natiural  outcome  of 
growth  at  home — where  European  powers  have  colon- 
ized and  conquered  simply  of  their  own  free  will.  In 
thus  tracing  the  historical  geography  of  Europe,  we 
have  made  the  round  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  Europe ;  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
Eome.  Wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have  carried 
Europe  with  us;  wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have 
never  got  beyond  the  power  of  the  two  influences 
which,  mingling  into  one,  have  made  Eiux)pe  all  that  it 
has  been.  The  whole  of  European  history  is  embodied 
in  the  formula  which  couples  together  the  'rule  of 
Christ  and  Caesar ; '  and  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on,  in 
the  shape  of  moral  influence,  wherever  the  tongues  and 
the  culture  of  Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves 
in  the  continents  of  the  western  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Ocean. 
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lAC 

Aachen,  crowning-plaoe  of  the  Oer< 
man  kings,  189. 
annexed  to  France,  220. 
Aaboau,  271. 

o 

Abo,  bishopric  of,  184. 

peace  of,  512. 
Abruzzi,  the,  annexed  to  Sioilj,  396. 
ABTSSnilAN  Chuboh,  169. 

Acadia  ;  see  Nova  Scotia. 
Aociauoli,  Dukes  of  Athens^  417. 
AOHAIA,  League  of,  4a 

dependent  on  Borne,  41. 

province  of,  78. 

principality  of,  416,  417. 

Angevin  overlordship  of,  418. 

its  dismemberment,  ib, 

Savoyard  counU  of,  283,  418. 
AcHAiANS,  use  of  the  name  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  26. 
AcBX,  lost  and  won  in  the  Crusades, 
398,  400. 

fall  of,  400. 
^o.SAN   Sea,  Greek  colonies  on   its 
coasts,  21,  22,  32. 

theme  of,  150. 
.fiLFBBD,  his   treaty  with    Guthrum. 

161. 
JEmilia,  province  of,  79. 

iBQCIANS^  46. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  50l 
Afbica,  Greek  colonies  in»  3&. 

Roman  province  of,  59. 

New,  province  of,  i^. 

diocese  of,  78,  79. 

Vandal  kingdom,  90. 

recovered  to  the  Empire,  104. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  111. 

Norman  conquests  in,  396. 

Pdrtuguese  conquests  in,  541. 

French  conquests  in,  360. 

South,  English  possessions  in,  566. 
566. 
AeRAM  (Zagrab),  439l 
AoBi  Dboumatbs,  84. 
▲OUOOLA.  his  conquest  ol  Britain,  69. 


ALB 

Agbiobntum  (Akragas),  48. 

conquered  by  ihe  Saracens,  370. 
AIOINA,  held  by  Venice,  410. 
AiOLiAN  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
AiBB,  349. 
AiTOLiA,  geographical  position  of,  21. 

League  of,  40. 

its  alliance  with  and  dependence  on 
Borne,  40,  41. 
AlTOLiANS,  their  place  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Aix  (Aqu»  SextisB),  Boman  polony,  57. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  \73w 
Au-la-Chapbllb,  Peace  of,  249, 849. 
Ajaccio,    birthplace    of    Buonapario, 
352. 

Akabmania,  2I,3a 

league  of,  40. 
Akabnaniams,  not  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 26  (lufte). 
Akbbman,  Peace  of,  453. 
Akbaoas  ;  tee  AOBIOBNTUM. 
AKT&,  Argolic,  29. 
Alan8»  origin  of,  89. 

their  settlements  in  Spain,  90. 
Alaboos,  battle  of,  533. 
Alabic,  king  of  the  West-Goths,  89. 
Alava,  535. 
Albania,  Asiatic,  99. 
Albania,  kings  of,  420. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  421. 

revolt  of,  under  Scanderbeg,  ib, 
Albanlans,  their  origin,  24. 

their  settlements  in  Greece,  115. 3C4. 
366. 
ALBA^voNXElbassan),  430. 
Albioxnsian  Wab,  335. 
Albi,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  174. 

under  Aragon,  335. 

annexed  to  France,  H. 
Albmanki,  85,  91. 

conquered  by  the  Fkanks,  117. 
Albmannia,  Duchy  of,  14a 
Albsbandbla,  237. 

ceded  to  Savoy«  249. 
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ALI 

Alessio,  taken  by  Venice,  410. 
Albxander  the  Great,  his  conquests, 

37. 
Albxandbia,  greatness  of,  38,  61,  77. 

Patriarchate  o^  168, 169. 
Albxios  Komn&nos,  his  conquests  in 

Asia  Minor,  381. 
Alexios  Komn^os,  foonds  the  Empire 

of  Trebizond,  386. 
Alfonso  YI.  of  Castile,  Emperor,  531. 

his  conquests,  632. 
Algarvb,  533,  535. 
Aloarvb-bbtond-thb-Sea,   kingdom 

of,  541. 
Algeria,  character  of  the  French  con- 
quest of,  360. 
Algiers,  447. 
Almohades,  invade  Spain,  633. 

decline  of,  t^. 
Almoravidks,  invade  Spain,  530. 
ALPS,  the,  43. 
Alsace  ;  iee  Elsasb. 
Amadeds    VL,  Count   of  Savoy,  his 

Eastern  expedition,  390. 
AmadeusVIIL,  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  281. 
his  title  of  Prince  of  Piedmont,  284. 
AMALn,  369. 

Amastris,  held  by  Genoa,  414. 
Ambrakia,  Corinthian  colony,  31. 

capita]  of  Pyrrhos,  37 ;  ite  Arta. 
America,  Spanish  dominion  in,  643. 

use  of  the  word,  663. 
America,  North,  French  settlements 
121,362. 
Enghsh  and  French  rivaliy  in,  363. 
Bussian  settlements  in,  628. 
first  English  settlements  in,  659. 
formation  of  the  thirteen  colonies 

in,  660-662. 
colonies  of  the  United  Provinces 

and  Sweden  in,  561. 
confederation     of     British    North 
America,  664;  iee  aUo  United 
States. 
Amiens,  county  of,  added  to  France, 
331. 
to  Burgundy,  340. 
Amisos,  held  by  Genoa,  414. 
Am  URATE  L,  Sultan,  takes  Hadrianople, 

445. 
Anatolikon,  theme  of,  I6L 
Anchialos,  876. 
Anoona  (Ankdn),  47. 
march  of,  238. 

occupied  bj  Manuel  Komn^nos,  381. 
Andalusia,  origin  of  the  name,  90. 
Andorra,  French  protectorate  of,  343, 

•637. 
Andrabzoyo,  Peace  of,  506. 
Angles,  their  settlements  in  Britain,97. 
AtfOORA«  battle  of,  446. 


AQIT 

An  HALT,  principality  of,  226. 
Ani,  annexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
379. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Anjou,  county  of,  142. 

united  to  Touiaine,  330. 

to  Maine  and  England,  332. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  333. 
Anjou,  House  of,  its  growth,  332,  333. 

its    overlordship  in  Pelopozincsos, 
418. 
Ank6n;  mvAncona. 
Anne  of  Britanny,  effects  of  her  mar- 
riages, 341. 
Antilles,  French  colonies  in,  353. 
Antioch,  greatness  of,  61,  77. 

taken  by  Chosroes,  109. 

patriarchate  of,  168, 169. 

restored  to   the   Eastern   Empire, 
379. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  380. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  381. 

its  later  captures,  399. 
Antiochos  the  Great,  his  war  with 

Bome,  38,  41^  64. 
Antivari,  Servian,  406. 

part  of  Montenegro,  428. 

recovered  by  Montenegro,  429. 
AosTA,  bishopric  of,  173. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
278. 

its  relations  to  Savoy,  288. 
Apennines,  the,  44. 
APOLLdNiA,  its  aUianoe  with  Bome,  40. 
Appenzeli^   joins   the   Confederates, 

272. 
Apulia,  Norman  conquest  of,  394. 
Aqu^  Sextls  ;  $ee  Aix. 
Aquileia,  foundation  of,  66. 

destroyed  by  Attila,  94. 

Patriarchate  of,  170,  171,  237,  308. 

flactoates   between    Germany  and 
Italy,  196. 

under  Austria,  266^  818. 
Aquitaine,  south-western  division  of 
Transalpine  Ganl,  68. 

its  inhabitants,  t^. 

Frankish  conquest  o^  118»  120. 

kingdom  of,  128. 

united  with  Neustria»  135,  S39. 

duchy  of,  142. 

extent  o^  332. 

united  with  (^asoony,  ih. 

its  union  with  and  separation  from 
France,  tA. 

united  with  England  and  Ncmnandy, 
333. 

kept  by  England,  334. 

French  designs  on*  8S7. 

released  from  homage,  388. 

its  final  onion  with  Fninc^  838, 668. 
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AHA 

Ababia,  attempted  Roman  conquest  of, 
68. 
Portugruese  conqaests  in,  541. 
Arabia  PbtrjEA,  Roman  conquest  of, 

70. 
Araoon,  county  of,  154,  155. 

its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 

463. 
its  later  history,  527. 
its  relations  towards  Navarre,  528. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  530. 
Sobrarbe  joined  to,  531. 
united  with  Barcelona,  ib. 
advances  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 

Rhone,  334,  531. 
conquers   the    Balearic   isles    and 

Valencia,  533. 
extent  of  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

584,  536. 
united  with  Castile,  537. 
its  second  advance  beyond  the  pen- 

insula,  538. 
united  with  Sicily,  ib, 
its  conquests  in  Sardinia,  ib, 
its  outlying  possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Castile,  539. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  Bast,  81. 
Archipelago,  Duchy  of,  413. 
Aroos,  its  place  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
its  early  greatness,  29. 
joins  the  Acbaian  League,  40. 
won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

417. 
held  by  Venice,  410,  418. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  411. 
Ariminum  ;  see  Rimini. 
Arkadia,  its  place  in   the   Homeric 

catalogue,  30. 
Arlbs,  later  Roman  capital  of  Gaul,  92. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  112. 
kingdom  of,  145. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 
crowning-place    of    the    kings    of 

Burgundy,  189. 
annexed  to  France,  265. 
Armagh,   ecclesiastical  province    of, 

183. 
Armenia,  conquered  by  Trajan,  99. 
given  up  by  Hadrian,  ib. 
division  of,  100. 

conquered  by  Basil  11.  153,  379. 
Russian  advance  in,  521. 
Armenia,  Lesser,  379,  399. 

acknowledges    the    Western    Em- 
peror, 401. 
its  connexion  with  Cyprus,  ib, 
end  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Arminius,    his    victory    over    Varus, 

67. 
Abmorioa  ;  Pie  Bbitannt. 


AUS 

Arkulp,  king  of  the  East  Franks  and 

Emperor,  139. 
Abbas,  Treaty  of,  297. 

ceded  to  France,  301 
Abta  (Ambrakia),  won  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  388,  420. 
Abthub  of  Britanny,  possible  effects 

of  the  success  of  his  claims,  333. 
Abtois,  added  to  France,  331. 
to  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  339. 
its  momentary  annexation  by  Lewis 

XI.,  340. 
relieved  from  homage,  ib, 
within  the  Burgundian  circle,  218. 
French  acquisitions  in,  348,  349. 
Abyan  nations  of    Europe,  order   of 

their  settlements,  13-15. 
Asia,  its  geographical  character,  6. 
Bf  acedonian  kingdoms  in,  37,  38. 
Roman  province  of,  64. 
Asia    Minob,    historically   connected 
with  Europe,  6. 
Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34. 
kingdoms  in,  38. 
Roman  conquest  of,  64. 
Saracen  ravages  in,  117,  378. 
Turkish  conquests  of,  380,  389. 
AspLBDdN,  its  place  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Astbakhan,  khanat  of,  501. 
conquered  by  Russia,  511. 
ASTUBIA,  united  to  Cantabria,  154,  .020. 
grows  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib, 
ASTUBIAS,  principality  of,  534. 
Athamania,  kingdom  of,  37. 
Athaulf,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  89. 
Athens,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
nominally  independent  of  Rome,  41 . 
lordship  and  duchy  of,  416. 
Ottoman  and  Venetian  conquests  of, 
417. 

AXBOPATftNfe,  99 

Attabbos,  their  wars  with  the  Cru- 
saders, 400. 
Attica,  21,  27. 

Attila,  effects  of  his  inroads,  94. 
AUCH,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 
AuosBUBQ,  bishopric  of,  216. 

free  dty,  220. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  221. 
AuBELiAN,  Emperor,  gives  up  Dacia, 

70. 
AusTBAUA,  English  settlement  in,  565. 
Austbia,  Lombard,  234. 
AUSTBIA,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 
121,  192,  305,  321. 

beginning  of,  140. 

mark  of.  196-202,  203,  305,  307. 

its  position  as  a  marchland,  267. 

duchy  of,  308. 
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AUS 

Austria,  annexed  by  Bohemia,  309. 
nnder  the  Habsbnigs,  310. 
archduchy  of,  813. 
its  connexion  with  the  Western  Em- 
pire, 311. 
circle  of,  217. 
its  acqaisitions  and  divisions,  312, 

315. 
its  union  with  Bohemiaand  Hungary, 

314.  317. 
its  foreign  pooaessions,  318,  319. 
its  rivalry  with  Prussia,  204. 
Venice  surrendered  to,  252,  255. 
so-called  Empire  of,  221,  267,  306. 
changes  of,  during  the  revolutionary 

wars,  221-224. 
its  position  compared  with  that  of 

Prussia,  225. 
loses  and  recovers  Hungary,  323. 
modem  extent  of,  321-324. 
cedes  its  rights  in  Sleswiok  and  Hoi- 

stein,  228. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  adminis- 
tered by,  441. 
A  URTRO-HUNOABT,  dual  System  in,  323. 
AuTUN,  93. 

AuvERONB.  counts  of,  382. 
Avars,  a  Turanian  people,  17,  365. 
allied  with  the  Lombards  against 

theGepidao,  107,113. 
kingdom  of,  113. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
122,  127. 
AvBRAA,  county  of,  894. 
Avignon,  archbishopric  of,  174. 
taken  by  France,  264. 
sold  to  the  Pope,  265. 
annexed  to  France,  265,  355. 
Azof,  won  and  lost  by  Russia,  449.  516. 
Azores,  conquered  by  Portugal,  541. 


Babylonia,  99. 

Badajoz,  533. 

J>ADBN,  mark,  electorate,  and  duchy 
of,  216.  220,  226. 

r>  A  HAM  AS,  the,  565. 

J>AJAZBT  the  Thunderbolt,  Sul*an,  de- 
feated by  Timour,  .390,  445. 
his  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  431. 
extent  of  his  dominion,  445. 

B  A  LB  ABIC  Isles,  conquered  by  Ara- 
gon,  533. 

Balsa,  house  of,  its  dominion  in  Alba- 
nia, 428. 

I'ALTic  8ba,  Scandinavian  and  German 
influence  on,  compared,  486. 

r.ALTic  lands,  general  view  of,  464-468. 

r.AKBBBO,  bishopric  of,  176,  215,  226. 

PiANOOB,  bishopric  of,  182. 

Bab,  duchy  of,  united  to  Lorraine,  193. 


BBS 

Bar,  annexed  by  Franoe,  348. 

restored  to  Lorraine,  ih. 
Babbai>0B8,  665. 
Babcelona,  county  of,  390. 
joined  to  Aragon,  531. 
released  from   homage  to   FranoCr 
335,  531. 
Babdulia,  the  original  Castile,  529. 
Babi,  archbishopric  of,  172. 

won  from  the  Saracena,  370. 
Babnim,  under  Poland,  479. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  492. 
Babbieb  Treaty,  349. 
Babel,  joins   the  Confederates,   262, 

272. 
BAfOEL,  bishopric  of,  annexed  bj  France, 
355. 
restored  by  France,  359. 
Basil  II.,  Eastern  Emperor,  his  con- 
quests, 153,  879. 
incOTporates  Serbia,  424. 
Basques,  remnant  of  non-Aiyan  people 
in  Europe,  12,  13. 
their  independence,  90. 
Batoum,  annexed  to  Russia,  522. 
Bavabia.  duchy  of,  140. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  117, 118, 

120. 
modem  use  of  the  name,  191, 192. 
electorate  of,  215. 
united  with  the  Palatinate,  H, 
kingdom  of,  220. 
extent  of,  226. 
Bayonne,  diocese  of,  179. 
Beloium,  kin/dom  of,  303. 
Belgbade,  taken  by  Uie  Magyars,  379. 
by  the  Turk,  438. 
Peace  of,  440. 
Belisabius,  ends  the  Vandal  kingdom 

in  Africa,  105. 
Benevento,  Lombard  duchy  of,  108. 
147,  254. 
papal  possession  of,  250. 
Bebenoab,  king  of  Italy,  submits  to 

Otto  the  Great,  147. 
Beblin,  its  position,  230. 
Beblin.  Treaty  of,  429,  450,  452. 
Been,   joins    the   Confederates,    262. 
270. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,  272,  273. 
annexes  Lausanne,  273. 
restores  lands  north  of  the  lake.  ib. 
r>EBNHABD,  duke  of  Saxony,  208. 
Bebnicia,  kingdom  of,  97,  161,  550. 
Bebwick,  552. 
BESAN90N,  93. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 
an  Imperial  dty,  261. 
united  to  France,  261,  349. 
Bbssababia,  annexed  by  Russia,  449. 
B  fiziKBS,  annexed  by  France,  335. 
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BIA 

BlALYBTOK,  519. 
BlENNE,  274. 

BiLLUNOs,  their  mark,  198,  476. 

Biscay,  636. 

BiTHYNiA,  kingdom  of,  38,  61. 

Roman  conquest  of,  64. 
Blsking,  470. 
Blois,  nnited  to  Champagne,  330. 

purchased  bj  Saint  Lewis,  336. 
BODONITZA,  principality  of,  417. 
Bohemia,  whether  the  •'eat  of  Samo^s 
kingdom,  473  (note). 

kingdom  of.  159, 199, 217,477. 

annexes  Austria,  309,  315. 

its  union  with  Brandenburg,  209, 493. 

its  |)ermancnt  union  with  Austria, 
317,  323,  493. 

sketch  of  its  history,  477,  492.  493. 
BoHUSLAN,  ceded  to  Sweden,  608. 
Boi6tia,  21. 

legendary  Thessalian  settlement  of, 
30. 

league  of,  40. 

dissolved,  41. 
Bokhara,  622. 

BoLESLAP  I.,  of  Poland,  his  conquests, 
479. 

whether  the  first  king,  479  (note). 
BoLOONA,  archbishopric  of,  171. 
Bona,  396. 
Boniface,  king  of  Tltessalonik^,  extent 

of  his  kingdom,  385,  417. 
r>ORMio,  won  by  Qraubilnden,  273. 
r>ORNHOLM,  508. 
Ik)8NiA.  Hungarian  conquest  of,  424. 

won  back  by  Stephen  Dush^  425. 

origin  of  the  kingdom,  426. 

its  greatest  extent,  427. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  t^. 

administered    by    Austro-Hungary, 
324,  441. 
BospoROS,  kingdom  of.  39,  64. 
BouKBLLARioN.  theme  of,  161. 
Boulogne,  lost  and  won  by  France, 

342,  347.  658. 
Bourbon,    Isle    of,  occupied    by  the 
French,  354. 

taken  by  England  but  restored,  360. 
BouRDEAUX,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

173. 
BouRGES,  ecclesiastical  province  of.  1 73. 

viscounty  of,  added  to  France,  331. 
Brahant,  duchy  of,  294. 

united  to  Burgundy,  297. 
Braga,  179. 
Brandenburg,  mark  of.  199,  209.  476. 

grows  into  modern  Prussia,  202, 203, 
210. 

Kew    Mark    of,    pledged    to    the 
Teutonic  knights,  496. 

its  union  with  Bohemia,  209,  493. 
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Brandbnbubg.  united  to  Prussia,  204, 

209, 504,  513. 
Branibor,  takings  of,  476. 
Brazil,  discovery  of,  642. 

Empire  of,  ib. 
Breibaoh,  annexed  by  France,  347. 

restored,  360. 
Bremen,  archbishopric  of,  176,  214. 

held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  609,  613. 

annexed  to  Hannover,  208. 
Bremen,  city,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
214,  220. 

its  independence  of  the  Bishop,  214. 
Brescia.  237. 
Breslau,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Bressb,  annexed  to  Savoy,  263. 

ceded  to  France,  287,  347. 
Bretigny,  Peace  of,  337. 
Brindisi  lost  by  Venice,  248. 
Britain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4. 

early  position  of,  10. 

Celtic  settlements  in,  14. 

Roman  conquest  of,  69,  546. 

diocese  of,  80. 

Roman  troops  withdrawn  from,  95. 

Teutonic  settlements  in,  15,  96. 

English  kingdoms  in,  129. 

Celtic  states  in,  l.SO. 

Empire  of,  462,  546. 

its  independence  of   the   Western 
Empire,  545. 

two  English  kingdoms  in,  648. 
Britanny,  origin  of  the  name,  93. 

duchy  of,  142. 

its  relations  to  Normandy,  328,  33.1. 

incorporated  with  France,  341. 
Brixen,  bishopric  of,  217,  308. 

united  to  Bavaria,  221. 

recovered  by  Austria,  224. 
Brunswick,  duchy  of,  208.  227. 
Brusa,  Turkish  conquest  of,  389,  444. 
Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  450. 
BuGEY,  annexed  to  Savoy,  263. 

to  Fiance,  287,  347. 
BUKOVINA  annexed  by  Austria,  441. 
Bulgaria,  White  and  Black,  .874,  481. 

extent  of, in  the  eighth  century .375. 

under  Simeon,  376. 

conquered  by  Sviatoslaf,  377. 

by  John  TzimiskCs,  t^. 

extent  of,  under  Samuel,  ib. 

recovered  by  Basil  II..  163,  378. 

third  kingdom  of,  382,  429. 

advance  of,  under  John  Asan,  4.80. 

its  decline,  f^. 

Cuman  dynasty  in,  431. 

1  reak  up  of,  ib. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  f ^. 

triple  partition  of,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  454. 
BuLGARiANS,a  Turanian  people,! 7,3(16. 
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Bulgarians,    their  settlements,  116, 
156,  365. 
compared  with  the  Magyars    and 
Ottomans,  365. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  253,  254. 
his  feeling  towards  Switzerland,  355. 
character  of  his  conquests,  356. 
his  treatment  of  Gtermany  and  Italy, 

357. 
his   scheme    for    the    division*  of 

Europe,  ib. 
extent  of  France  under,  358. 
Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  his  an- 
nexations, 359. 
BuONDBLMONTS,  house  of,  in  Northern 

EpelTM,  420. 
BuRQOS,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

BURGUNDIANS,  87. 

their  settlement  in  Gaul,  93. 
Burgundy,  Frankish  conquest  of,  118. 

use  of  the  name,  93,  192. 
Burgundy,  Kingdom  of,  137,  144. 

Trans-  and  Cis-jurane,  145. 

chiefly  annexed  by  Fiance,  146, 264. 

represented  by  Switzerland,  1 46, 259. 

its  language,  259. 

importance    of   its  acquisition  by 
France,  343,  344. 
Burgundy,  County  of,  218. 

revolutions  of,  260. 

joined  with  the  duchy,  339. 

momentary  annexation  of,  by  Lewis 
XI.,  340. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  639. 

finally  annexed  by  France,  261,  344, 
349,  539. 
Burgundy,  Duchy  of,  142,  144. 

escheat  of,  339. 

union  of  Flanders  with,  292. 

its  growth,  339. 

annexed  by  Lewis  XI.,  340. 
Burgundy,  Lesser,  Duchy  of,  260, 261. 
Burgundy,  circle  of,  216,  218. 
Butrinto,  under  the  Angevins,  397. 

commends  itself  to  Venice,  410. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  411. 

won  back  by  Venice,  412. 
Byzantium,  annexed  by  Vespasian,  41, 
63.  68. 

capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  33, 77. 

see  Constantinople. 


CvESAR,  Augustus,  his  conquests,  56,  66. 

his  division  of  Italy,  74. 
C.£SAR,  Caius  Julius,  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  67,  58. 
forms  the  province  of  New  Africa 
and  restores  Carthage,  59. 


CAB 

Cadiz,  joined  to  Castile,    534;    ue 

GADsa 
Caithness,  550. 

Calarria,  change  of  the  name,  369. 
Calais,  English  conquest  of,  338,  558. 

won  back  by  France,  342,  347. 
Calatrava,  533. 
California,  Upper,  ceded  by  Spain  to 

the  United  States,  544. 
Caliphate,  Eastern,  extent  of,  112. 

division  of,  113,  122,  125. 
Caliphate,    Western,    beginning    of, 
113,  122,  125. 
broken  up,  156. 
Calmar,  Union  of,  487. 
Camrray,  bishoprio  of,  175. 

becomes  an  ajnchbishopric,  177. 
League  of,  242. 
annexed  to  France,  301, 349. 
Camerino,  march  of,  238. 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  252. 
Canada,  colonized  by  France,  3.53. 
conquered  by  England,  353,  562. 
part  of  the  confederation  of  British 
North  America,  564. 
Canali,  district  of,  originally  Servian, 

405. 
Canaries,  conquered  by  Spain,  543. 
Candia,  war  of,  404. 

use  of  the  name,  409  (ivot^). 
Cantabria,  conquered  by  Augustus, 
56. 
united  with  Asturia,  154,  529. 
Canterbury,  archbishopric  of,  181. 
Cape  Breton,  French  settlement  at, 

352. 
Cape  Colony,  conquered  by  England. 

566. 
Cape  op  Good  Hope,  discovery  of,  54 1 . 
Cape    Verde  Islands,  conquered   by 

Portugal,  541. 
Capua.  Archbishopric  of,  172. 
Principality  of,  394. 
annexed  to  Sicily  by  King  Rog^cr, 
396. 
Carcassonne,  .335. 
Carelia,  conquered  by  Sweden,  48S. 

part  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  512. 
Carinthia  (Kumthen),  mark  of.   114. 
127,  140,  196. 
Duchy  of,  217,  308. 
whether  the  seat  of  Samo*s  kingdom, 
473  {note). 
Carlisle,  bishopric  of,  183. 

added  to  England  by  William  Rnf  us 
551. 
Carlowitz.  Peace  of.  412,  4.39.  448. 
Carniola.  (Erain),  Duchy  of,  217. 

mark  of,  196. 
Carolina,  561. 
its  division,  H, 
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Carthage,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 

greatness  of,  79. 

its  possessions  in  Sicily,  48. 

holds  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  54. 

its  power  in  Spain,  56. 

destroyed,  59. 

restored,  ib. 

capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  90. 
Oartuaoena  (New  Carthage),  66. 
Oashel,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Casimir  the  Great,  king  of  Poland, 

his  conquests,  498. 
('A8PIAN,  Russian  advance  on,  521. 
Cassubia,  492. 
Castile,  county  of,  154. 

origin  of  the  name,  ib. 

kingdom  of,  155,  530,  535. 

its  Emperor,  463. 

later  history  of,  527. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  528. 

shiftings  of,  531. 

Mr  final  union  with  Leon,  ib. 

advance  of,  533. 

conquests  of,  under  Saint  Ferdinand, 
534. 

conquers  Granada,  534, 537. 

loses  and  recovers  Gibraltar,  534. 

its  union  with  Aragon,  537. 

its    outlying  possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Aragon,  539. 
Catalans,  conquests  of,  in  Greece,  387, 

416. 
Catalonia,  county  of,  536. 
Cattaeo,  won    and    lost  by    Monte- 
negro, 322,  428. 
Caucasus,  Russian  advance  in,  521. 
Cayenne,  353. 

Celts,    earliest     Arj'an     settlers     in 
western  Europe,  13,  14,  66. 

effects  of  their  settlements,  14. 
Cerdagne,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  531. 

recovered  by  Aragon,  537. 

loss  of,  539. 
Ceuta.  under  the  Empire,  526. 

under  Spain,  541,  543. 
Ceylon,  Dutch  colony,  300. 
Chablais,  273. 
Chaldia,  theme  of,  160. 

CHALKIDIKfi,  20. 

Greek  colonies  in,  33. 

united  to  Macedonia,  37. 

kept  by  the  Empire.  390. 
Chalons,  battle  of,  94. 
Chambery,     Savoyard     capital,   282, 

288. 
Champagne,  county  of,  142. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  329. 

joined  to  France,  336. 
Chandbrnagorb,    a    French    settle- 
ment, 354. 


CHI 

Channel  Islands,  kept  by  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  334,  558. 
Charles    the    Great,  his    conquests, 
121,  122. 
conquers  Lombardy,  123. 
his  title  of  Patrician,  ib. 
conquers  Saxony,  126. 
overthrows  the  Avars,  127. 
crowned  Emperor,  124. 
extent  of  his  Empire,  126,  127. 
his  divisions  of  the  Empire,  128. 
his  death,  ib. 

archbishoprics  founded  by,  176. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  union  of 
the  Frankish  kingdoms  under,  137. 
Charles  v..  Emperor,  dominions  of, 
249,  298,  539. 
bis  conquest  of  Tunis,  447,  543. 
extension    of    Castilian    dominion 
under,  639. 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor,  his  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  320. 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  his  wars 

with  Peter  the  Great,  612. 
Charles  of  Anjou,   his  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  260. 
his  Italian  dominion,  283. 
his  dominion  in  Epeiros,  397. 
occupies  Acre,  398. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  schemes    for   a    Burgundian 
kingdom,  290,  304. 
effects  of  his  death,  340. 
Charles,     Duke    of     Leukadia,    his 

conquests  and  title,  421. 
Charles  the  Good,  Duke  of  Savoy,  286. 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

287. 
Charolois,  under  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, 339. 
an    appendage    to    Castile    under 

Charles  V.,  639. 
conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ib. 
Chartres,  county  of,  united  to  Cham- 
pagne, 330. 
purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  336. 
Chazars,  their  settlements,  17,  113, 
365. 
Russian  advance  against,  481. 
Chers6n  (Cherson(;806),  city  of,  36. 
theme  of,  152. 

annexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  378. 
taken  by  Vladimir,  153,  378,  482. 
not  the  site  of  modem  Cherson,  516 
(note). 
Chiavenna,  195,  273. 
Chichester,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Chios,  early  greatness  of,  32. 

under  the  Zaccaria  and  the  Maona, 

414. 
under  the  Turks,  ih. 
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Chlodwio,  KiDg  of  the   Franks,  92, 

117. 
Chosroks  n.,  his  conquests,  109. 
Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  unites 

Denmark,    Sleswick,    and    Uol- 

stein,  490,  491. 
Chrobatia,  Northern  and  Southern, 

4H3.    See  abo  Croatia. 
Chrobatia,  Northern,  becomes  Little 

Poland,  479. 
passes  to  Austria,  516. 
Chur,  bishopric  of,  216. 
Church,  £astem,it8  relations  to  Russia, 

468. 
CiBiN  gives  its  name  to  8iebenbuigen, 

486  {naU), 
CiRCASSiA,  Russian  advance  in,  621. 
CisPADANE  Rbpublio,  the.  251. 
Clermont,  county  of,  830. 
Clevb,  210. 
Clibsa,  410. 

Clontarf,  Irish  victory  at,  667. 
Cnut,  his  conquest  of  England,  162. 

his  northern  Empire,  162,  462. 
Colony,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word, 

569. 
Columbia,  British,  564. 
CoMO,  237. 
CoMPOSTELLA,  ecdesiastical  province 

of,  179. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  221, 

222,  368. 
connauoht,  183,  666. 
Connecticut,  660. 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  grants   Culm  to 

the  Teutonic  knigtits,  496. 
CONSTANTINE,     f^ench    conquest  of, 

360. 
CoNSTANTTNS  the  Great,  divisions  of 

the  Empire  under,  74. 
his  new  capital,  33,  77. 

CONBTANTINE  P0RPHTR0OBNNftTOS,his 

description  of  the  themes  of  the 
Empire,  149. 
CoNSTANTiNE  Palaiolooob,  his  con- 
quests in  Peloponnrsos,  418. 
Constantinople,  foundation  of,  33, 
77. 
its  moral  influence,  116. 
Patriarchate  of,  168. 
early  Russian  attempts  on,  482. 
Latin  conquest  of,  383. 
won  back  under  Michael  Palaiolo- 

gos,  387. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  391 . 
Constant,  bishopric  of.  216. 

passes  to  Austria,  274. 
CoRi>ovA,  bishoprio.  of,  1 78. 

conquered  by  Ferdinand,  634,  536. 
Caliphate     of;     tee    Caliphats, 
Western. 


CRO 

Corfu,  Norman  conquests  of,  380, 395* 
896. 

held  by  Margarito,  397. 

won  from  Venice  by  Epeiros,  385. 

granted  to  Manfred,  ih, 

under  Charles  of  Anjon,  ib, 

under  Venice,  ib, 

sunmiaiy  of  its  history,  408. 

eee  also  Korktra. 
Corinth,  in  the  Homeric  cmtalngoe, 
27. 

a  Dorian  city,  29. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  40. 

under  Macedonia,  ih. 

won  from  Epeiros  by  the  f ^atins,  417. 
Cornwall,  130. 
CORON  (K6rdn£),  held  by  Venice,  409. 

lost  by  her,  411. 
Corsica,  44. 

early  inhabitants  of,  53. 

Roman  conquest  of,  54. 

province  of,  79. 

held  by  Genoa,  238,  245. 

ceded  to  Fiance,  249. 

e£Fects  of  its    incorporation    with 
France,  851,  356. 
OOSMO  DE*  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  24d. 
Cottbub,  211,  824. 
Courtrat,  349. 
Cracow,  ci^ital  of  Poland,  479. 

annexed  by  Austria,  514. 

joined  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  82, 
620. 

republic  of,  t^. 

second  Austrian  annexation  of,  323, 
620. 
Crema,  237. 
Cremona,  237. 
Crete,  its  geographical  position,  22. 

in  tiie  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 

keeps  its  independence,  37. 

conquered  by  Rome,  63. 

province  of,  78. 

lost  and  recovered  by  the  Eastern 
Empire,  152,  16.%  371,  372. 

conquered  by  Venice,  404. 

by  the  Turks,  404,  448. 

re-enslaved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
462. 
Crim,  khanat  of,  601. 

dependent  on  the  Sultans,  ih. 

annexed  to  Russia,  449,  616. 
Croatia,  Slavonic  settlement  in,  114. 

its  relations  to  the    Eaf^tem  and 
Western  Empires,  378,  406,  407. 

its  relations  to  Hungary,  323,  407, 
484. 

part  of  the  IllynaD  ProTinoes,  322. 
Cboja,  won  and  lost  by  Venice,  411. 
Cboto  HA ;  MS  KBOTto. 
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Orusadb,  first,  its  geographical  result, 

399, 
CBU8ADBBS,  take  Constantinople,  383. 
their    conquests     compared     with 
those  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
398. 
Cuba,  644. 
CuJAViA,  478,  499. 

Culm,  granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
496. 
restored  to  Poland,  497. 
CuMJE,  47,  48. 
CUMANIA,  king  of,  a  Hungarian  title, 

436. 
CUMANS,  settlements  of,  365,  436,  483. 
dynasty  of  in  Bulgaria,  431,  436. 
crushed  by  the  Mongols,  436,  483. 
Cumberland,  (Strathclyde),  Scandina- 
vian settlements  in,  161. 
grant  of,  to  Scotland,  162,  551. 
southern  part  united  to  England, 

551,  552. 
formation  of  the  shire,  556. 
CURLAND,  Swedish  conquest  of,  472. 
tribes  of,  484. 
dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 

496. 
duchy  of,  604. 
CuBZOLA ;  see  KoRKTRA,  Black. 
CUSTRIN,  under  Poland,  479. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  492. 
Cyprus,  Greek  colonies  in,  22. 
Phoenician  colonies  in,  36. 
Roman  conquest  of,  63. 
theme  of,  151. 
lost  and  won  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 

372. 
conquered  by  Richard,  ib. 
kingdom  of,  401. 
its  connexion  with  Jerusalem   and 

with  Armenia,  ib, 
conquered  by  Venice,  404. 
by  the  Turks,  404.  447. 
imder  English  rule,  449,  659. 
Czar  ;  $ce  Tzar. 
Czechs,  477. 
CzEPUBZ ;  iee  Zips. 


Dacia,  wars  of,  with  Rome,  70. 

made  a  province  by  Trajan,  «^. 

given  up  by  Aarelian,  ih. 

its  later  history,  71. 

diocese  of,  78. 
Daghestan,  516,  621. 
Daoo,  under  the  Sword-brothers,  496. 

under  Denmark,  491,  604. 

under  Sweden,  508. 
Dalmatia,  Greek  colonies  in,  34. 

its  wars  with  Rome,  62. 

Roman  colonies  in,  tb. 


DBN 

Dalmatia,  province  of,  79. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  116. 

kingdom  of,  407,  409. 

its  relations  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
376,  406. 

history  of  the  coast  cities,  406. 

Venetian  conquest  in,  406,  407. 

joined  to  Croatia,  ib, 

recovered  by  Manuel,  381,  407. 

fluctuates    between    Hungary    and 
Venice,  407,  409-412. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  409, 
437. 

taken,  lost,  and  recovered  by  Austria, 
320,  322,  441. 
Danaoi,  26. 
Danes,  the,  127, 130. 

their  settlements,  131,  471. 

their  invasions  of  England,  160. 
Danish  Mark,  196,  469. 
Danube,  Roman  conquests  on,  68,  70. 

boundary  of  the  Empire,  71. 

Gothic  settlement  on,  88. 

crossed  by  the  Goths,  89. 
Danzio,  mark  of,  492. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  492, 
497. 

commonwealth  of,  223,  619. 

restored  to  Prussia,  620. 
Dardanians,  28. 
Dauphiny;  jmViennoib. 
Deira,  kingdom  of,  97,  161. 
Delaware,  662. 
Delmenhorst,  609,  513. 
Denmark,  extent  of,  131. 

its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 
127,  196,  467. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  469. 

conquests  and  colonies  of,  471. 

united  with   England  under  Cnut> 
163. 

bishoprics  of,  184. 

conquers  Sclavinia,  489. 

advance  of,  in  Germany,  ib, 

titles  of  its  kings,  ib. 

keeps  Riigen,  490. 

effect  of  its  advance  on  the  Slavonic 
lands,  491. 

its  settlement  in  Esthland,  488. 

united  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 
487. 

with'  Norway  only,  488. 

its  wars  with  Sweden,  508. 

gives  up  the    sovereignty  of    the 
€k)ttorp  landit,  609. 

gets  Oldenburg   and  Delmenhorst, 
ib, 

recovers  the  Gottorp  lands,  513. 

gives  up   Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 
horst, t(. 

incorporation  of  HoUtein  ^vn^^V^ 
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Deskica,  Znpania  of,  424. 

Scffv^r,  a  Byzantine  title»  384  (nate). 

Duos,  capital  of  the  duohy  of   Bur- 

gondy,  142,  144. 
Diocletian,  Emperor,  division  of  the 
Empire  under,  75. 
his  oonqaests,  100. 
DiOKLBA,  Zapania  of,  the  germ  of  the 

Servian  kingdom,  424. 
DiTM ABSH,  489. 

joined  to  Holstein,  490. 
freedom  of,  491 . 
Danish  conqnest  of,  ib. 
.  DOBRODITIUB,  his  dominion,  431 . 
DOBRUTCHA,  ori^n  of  the  name,  431. 
joined  to  Wallachia,  431,  436. 
restored  to  RoHmania,  464. 
DdDEKARN&SOS ;  ite  Naxos. 
Dole,  capital  of  Franche  Comt^,  261. 
DOMFBONT,  acquired  by   William    of 

Normandy,  332. 
Dorchester,  bishoprics  of,  182. 
Dorian   settlement  in  Peloponntsos, 
29. 
in  Asia,  32. 
.  DouAT,  becomes  French,  349. 
Debuz,  county  of,  330. 
Dbubus,  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  67. 
Dublin,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
DuLClGNO,  originally  Servian,  406. 

won  and  lost  by  Montenegro,  429. 
Dunkirk,  held  by  England,  SOI,  558. 

bought  back  by  France,  301,  342. 
DuRAZZO  (Epidamnos),  taken  by  the 
Normans,  380,  395,  396. 
held  by  Margarito,  397. 
conquered  by  Venice,  408. 
won  from  Venice  by  Epeiros,  385. 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 

887,  397. 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  397. 
won  by  Servia,  425. 
duchy  of,  397. 

second  Venetian  conqnest  of,  410. 
won  by  the  Albanians,  420. 
by  the  Turks,  411. 
Durham,  bishopric  of,  183. 
Dutch,  use  of  the  name,  .SOO. 
Dtrrhachion,  theme  of,  152. 

DURAZZO. 


Eadmund,  his  conquest  and  grant  of 

Cumberland  to  Scotland,  162. 
Eadward  the  Elder,  extent  of  Eng- 
land under,  162. 
East,  the,  prefecture  of,  76,  77. 

dioceses  of,  76. 
Bast  Angles,  kingdom  of,  130. 

diocese  of,  182. 
East  India  Company,  Frecch,  354. 


EMP 

Eastern  Mark ;  »ee  Austria. 
Bcobebht,  king  of  the  We&t-Saxors, 

his  supremacy,  190,  160. 
Edbssa,  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 153,  379. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  400. 
Edinburoh,  bishopric  of,  183. 

taken  by  the  Scots,  550. 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  38,  61. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 

diocese  of,  76. 

conquered  by  Selim  I.,  447. 
Eider,  boundary  of  Charles  the  Great  s 

empire,  127,  196,  469. 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  eifects  of  her 

marriages,  332,  337. 
Elba,  annexed   to   the   kingdom    of 

Naples,  44.  246. 
Elis,  district  of,  29. 

city  of,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  leagne,  40. 
Elmham,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Elbabs,  193. 

annexed  by  France,  194,  347. 

recovered  by  Germany,  229,  359. 
Ely,  bishoprick  of,  182. 
Embeun,  ecclesiastial  province  of,  1 73. 
Emmanuel  Filibeet,  Duke  of  Savov, 

286. 
Emperors,  Eastern,  position  of,  3<^2. 
Emperors,  Western,  position  of,  362. 
Empire,  Roman,  greatest  extent  of.  *J. 

conquests  under,  66.^ 

its  river  boundaries,  71. 

division  of  under  Diocletian,  75. 

united  under  Constantine,  ib. 

division  of,  76,  81. 

reunited  under  Zeno,  94,  103. 

continuity  of,  95,  103. 

loses  its  eastern  provinces.  III. 

final  division  of,  124. 

its  political  tradition  unbroken  in 
the  East,  363. 
Empire,  Western,  beginning  of,  81. 

Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements 
in,  82,  86,  87. 

united  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  V4 

las. 

contrasted  with  the  Eastern,  98,  :>r.2. 

divisions  of,  135,  137,  326. 

its  relations  to  Germany,  124-12t^. 

128,  189,  190. 
restored  by  Otto  the  Great,  147. 
position  of  its  Emperors,  362. 
its  relations  to  Scandinavia,  467. 
to  the  Northern  Slaves,  475. 
Empire,  Eastern,  wars  of,  with  Trn^ia. 
82. 
contrasted  with  the  Westeni,  98, 362. 
extent  of,  in  the  eighth  centuiy,  1 16. 
its  Greek  ohaiaoter,  149,  366;  382. 
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Smpiiub,  Rabtsbn,  its  themes,  149>152. 
its  dominion  in  Italy,  152,  371,  393. 
pcxsition  of  its  Bmperors,  362. 
falls    mainly   through  foreign    in* 

vasion,  363,  367. 
its  partial  tendencies  to  separation, 

363. 
keeps  the  political  tradition  of  the 

Koman  Empire,  ib. 
distinction  of  races  in,  3€4. 
its  power  of  revival,  369,  377. 
it"!  loss  and  gain  in  the  great  islands, 

372. 
its  relations  towards  the  Slavonic 

powers,  373,  376. 
Bulgarian  settlement  in,  374,  376. 
recovers  Greece  from  the  Slaves,  375. 
its  conquests  of  Bulgaria,  377-378. 
its  relations  to  Venice,  378. 
its  fluctuations  in  Asia,  ib. 
Turkish  invasions  in,  379. 
Korman  invasions  in,  380,  394« 
its    geographical     aspect  in    1085, 

380. 
under  the  Romnenoi,  .%6,  381,  386. 
act  of  partition,  383.  402,  403. 
looses  and  gains,  387-<391. 
under  the  Palaiologoi,  387. 
eiT(x;t  of  Timour's  invasion,  391. 
its  final  fall,  ib. 
states  formed  out  of,  391-393. 
general  survey  of  its  history,  465-460. 
compared    with   the   Ottoman    do- 
minion, 443. 
Empire,  Latin,  383. 

its  end,  387. 
?:mpire  of  NlKAIA,387. 
Kmpire  op  Tkerizond,  36,  386,  422. 
Empire  op  Thessalonik£;  385. 
?:mpire,  Serbian.  420,  425. 
Empire  op  Britain,  162,  462,  546. 
Empire  op  Spain,  463,  531. 
Empire  op  Russia,  512. 
Empire,  French,  .356. 
Empire  of  Austria,  221,  267,  306. 
Empire  of  Hayti,  359. 
Empires  of  Mexico,  544. 
Empire  op  Brazil,  542. 
Empire,  German,  229,  230. 
Empire  op  India,  567. 
England,  use  of  the  name,  2,  3. 
origin  of  the  name,  97. 
formati(m  of  the  kingdom,  1 60. 
West-Saxon  supremacy  in,  160,  161. 
Danish  invasions,  t(. 
advance  of,  162. 
united     with     Scandinavia    under 

Cnut,  ib. 
Norman  conquest  of,  163. 
its  ecclesiastical  geography,  166. 
it8  wars  with  France,  337,  338. 


KTR 

England,  its  rivalry  with  France  in 
America  and  India,  353. 
slight  change  in  its  internal  divi- 
sions, 546. 
its  relations  with  Scotland,  552. 
changes  of   its  boundary    towards 

Wales,  553. 
its  relations  with  Ireland,  557. 
its  settlements  beyond  sea,  547. 
its  outlying  European  possessions,  55P« 
its  American  colonies,  559-565. 
West  Indian  possessions,  565. 
other  colonies  and  possessions  of, 

565,  566. 
its  dominion  in  India,  567. 
English,  character  of  their  settlement, 
96. 
origin  of  the  name,  97. 
Epeiros,    its     ethnical    relations     to 
Greece,  24. 
use  of  the  name,  26. 
kingdom  of  Pjnrrhos,  37. 
league  of,  40,  41. 
Roman  province  of,  78. 
Norman  conquests  in,  395,  396. 
granted  in  fief  to  Margarito,  397. 
despotat  of,  384,  385. 
its  conquest  of  and  separation  from 

Thessalonike,  385. 
under     Manfred    and    Charles    of 

Anjou,  397. 
its  first  dismemberment,  419. 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 

388. 
under  Servian,  Albanian,  and  Italiaa 

rule,  419.  420. 
Venetian  and  Turkish  occupation  of, 
421. 
Ephesos,  its  early  greatness,  32. 
Epidamnos,  34. 

its  alliance  with  Rome,  40. 
Iter  DuRAZZO. 
Epidauros  (Dalmatian),  Greek  colony, 
34. 
destroyed,  115. 
Eric,  Saint,  king  of  Sweden,  his  eon- 
quests  in  Finland,  486. 
Erivan,  521. 
Erm  bland,    bishopric    of,    added    to 

Poland,  497. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  160,  555. 
Este,  house  of,  237,  243,  249. 
Esthland  (Esthonia),  Fins  in,  484. 
Danish  settlement  in,  488. 
dominion  of  the  Swordbearersin,  496. 
under  Sweden,  504. 
under  Russia,  512. 
Etruria,  kingdom  of,  253. 
Etruscans,  their  doubtful  origin  and 
language,  45. 
confederation  of  their  ciiiea,  i6. 
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SUBOIA,  S2. 

its  position  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
under  Macedonian  influence/  37,  40. 
conquered  by  Venice,  4€9. 
bj  the  Turks,  ib. 
Euphrates,  Asiatic  boundary  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  71,  99. 
SUROPA,  Roman  province  of,  77. 
■XuBOPB,  its  geographical  character,  5, 
6,8. 
its  three  great  peninsulas,  6. 
its  colonizing  powers,  10. 
Aryan  settlements  in,  12-15. 
non- Aryan  races  in,  12,  13, 16,  17. 
beginning  of  the  modem  history  of, 

85. 
Buonaparte*s  scheme  for  the  divi- 
sion of,  357. 
extended  by  colonization,  566. 
BuziNB,  Greek  colonies  on,  35. 
KvoRA,  179. 

BXETBR,  diocese  of,  183. 
BZBBITSS,  375. 


Falkland  Islands,  565 
Vamagosta,  under  Genoa,  401. 
Faroe  Islands,  471. 
Fauciony,  annexed  to  Savoy,  280. 

held  by  the  Dauphi  nsof  Viennois^  281 . 
Ferdinand,  Saint,  king  of  Casiile,  his 

conquests,  534. 
Fermo,  march  of,  238. 
Fbrrara,  duchy  of,  243v  244,  249. 
Finland,  Swedish  conquests  in,  486, 
488. 
Russian  conquests  in,  512,  518. 
Fins,  remnant  of  non-Aiyan  people  in 
Europe,  12,  466. 
in  Livland  and  Esthland,  484. 
Flaminia,  province  of,  79. 
Flanders,  county  of,  141,  142. 
united  to  Burgundy.  292,  .S39. 
within  the  Burgunddan  circle,  218. 
released  from   homage  to  France, 

218,298,340, 
French  acquisitions  in,  348. 
Flemings,  their  settlement  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 564. 
Florence,  archbishopric  of,  171. 
its  greatness,  238. 
Pisa  submits  to,  245. 
rule  of  the  Medici  in,  ib, 
Florida,  held  by  England  and  Spain, 
563. 
acquired  by  the  States,  ib. 
France,  effect  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 9. 
origin  and  use  of  the  name,  4, 5,  91, 
121,  325-327. 
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France,  beginning  of,  135,  136. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  166. 
its  annexations,  222,  252,  264,  265, 

341-^2. 
compared  with  Austria,  325. 
a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense,  327. 
great  fiefs  of,  328. 
twelve  peers  of,  ik, 
its  incorporation  of   Tasval  stjites 

329-341. 
effects  of  the  wan  witb  England, 

337-339. 
beginning  of  the  modem  kingdom. 

339. 
thorough  incoipoiation  oi  its  con- 
quests, 351 
its  colonial  dominions,  362-354. 
its  rivalry  witii  bgland  in  America 

and  India,  353,  354. 
ids  barrier  towns  against  the  Nether- 
lands, 349, 
effects  of  the  Peaoe  of  1763  on,  .^54. 
its  annexations  under  the  Republic 

and  Empire,  355,  356. 
extent  of  under  Buonaparte,  358. 
lestorat  ions  made  by,  af  terhis  f  all,»'i. 
later  annexationa  uid  losses,  359, 

360. 
character  of  its  African  conquest^ 

360. 
its  war  with  IVnssia,  229. 
FRANCE,  duchy  of,  148. 

united  with  the  kingdom  of    the 

West  Franks,  143. 
Franche     Couri;  aee    Burgundy, 

County  of. 
Francia,  meanings  of  the  name,  91, 

121,  128. 
extent  of,  134. 
Francia,  Eastern,  92,  121,  20& 
Francia,  Western,  92. 
FRANCIS  I.,  ElmpeBoi;  exchanges  Lor> 

laine  for  Tuscany,  321. 
FRANCIS   n..   Emperor,   his    title    of 

'  Emperor  of  Austria,*  221. 
FRANCONiA,originof  the  name^  9\,  121. 
extent  of  the  cirde,  814. 
tee  I«*RANCIA,  Eastern. 
Frankfurt,  election  and  coronation 

of  the  Oerman  kings  at,  189. 
a  free  dty,  220,  227. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  222. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  28^ 
Franks,  the,  85. 

their  settlements,  87,  88. 

extent    of    their    kingdom    under 

Chlodwig,  92. 
their  conquest  of  the  Alamanni,  117. 
of  Thuringia  and  Bavaili,  t^. 
of  Aquitaine  and  Bux]giitidy,  118. 
their  position,  119. 
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Franks,  the,  their  German  and  Ganlish 
dependencies,  120. 
division  of  their  kingdom,  ib, 
kingdom  of  united  under  the  Karl- 

ings,  121. 
their  relations  with  the  Empire,  123. 
their  conquest  of  Lombardy,  t^. 
Franks,   Kast,  their  kingdom  grows 

into  Germany,  138. 
Franks,  West,  kingdom  of,  its  extent, 
141. 
its  union  with  the  duchy  of  France, 

143. 
grows  into  modem  Franoe,  ib, 
Frederick    II.,    Emperor,     recovers 

Jerusalem,  400. 
Frbdbrick  William    I.,  the   Great 

Elector  of  Brandenburg,  210. 
Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  210. 
Freiburg,  joins  the  Confederates,  262, 

272. 
Freiburo-im-Brbibgau,  conquered  by 
Franoe,  350. 
restored,  ib. 
French  language,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant speech  of  Qaul,  345. 
Friderikshamn,  Peace  of,  618. 
Friesland,  East,  annexed  by  Prussia, 
212. 
annexed  by  France,  222. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover, 
223. 
Friesland,  West,  county  of,  293. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 
Frisians,  91. 
Fhiuli,  duchy  of,  236. 
Fulda,  214.  ^ 
FuRNES,  Barrier  Town,  349. 


Gades,  Phoenician  colony,  36,  66. 

admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  66. 

$fe  Cadiz. 
Gaeta,  369. 

Gal  ATA,  colony  of  Genoa,  414. 
G ALICIA  (Halicz),  kingdom  of,  483. 

twice  annexed  to  Hungary,  437,  498. 

recovered  by  Poland,  498. 

Austrian  possession  of,  319,  323, 440, 
614. 
Galicia,  New,  516,  520. 
Gallicia,  629. 
Galloway,  incorporated  with  Scotland, 

553. 
Gaacont,  Dnchy  of,  142. 

its  union  with  Aquitaine,  332. 

ceded   by  the  Peace  of   Bretigny, 
337. 
<}ATiNOis,  county  of,  330, 331. 
Gattilusio,  family  of,  receives  Lesbos 
in  iiel,  414. 


Gift 

Gaitl,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4. 

its  geographical  position,  7. 

non-Aryan  people  in,  13. 

Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

prefecture  of,  76,  79. 

its  gradual  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire, 88. 

Teutonic  invasions  of,  89. 

West  (Gothic  kingdom  in,  90. 

position  of  the  Franks  in,  91,  119. 

extent    of    Frankish    kingdom    in, 
93. 

Burg^ndian  settlement  in,  ib. 

Hunnish  invasion  of,  94. 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  172-174. 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  46. 

Roman  conquest  of,  64. 
Gaul,  Transalpine,  first  Roman  province 
in,  67. 

its  boundaries,  ib, 

its  divisions  and  inhabitants,  68. 

Romanization  of,  ib. 

nomenclature  of  its  northern  and 
southern  part,  t^. 
Gaulb,  tneir  settlements,  14,  46,  47. 
Gauthiod.  131,470. 
Gauts,  Geatas,  of  Sweden,  name  con- 
founded with  Goths,  470. 
Gauverpassuno,  202. 
Gdansk  ;  see  Danzio. 
Gbdymin,  king  of  Lithuania,  497. 
Geldern,    Gblderland,    duchy    of 
296. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 

division  of,  299. 

United  Province  of,  300. 
Geneva,  annexed  by  Savoy,  281. 

allied  to  Bern  and  Freiburg,  27.3. 

annexed  by  France,  276. 

restored  by  France,  359. 

joins  the  Swiss  Confederation,  276 
Genoa,  archbishopric  of,  171. 

holds  Smyrna,  389. 

holds  Corsica,  238,  246. 

cedes  Corsica  to  France,  249. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  266. 

compared  with  Venice,  402. 
her  settlements,  413. 
George  Akropolit^,  430  (Mate). 
George    Kastriota;    tee  Scander- 

BEG. 

Georgia,  kingdom  of,  616,  621. 
Georgia,  state  of,  662. 
GEPiDiE,  their  kingdom,  107. 

conquered  by  the  Lombards,  ib. 
Germans,  early  confederacies  of,  84. 

serve  within  the  Empire,  86. 
Germany,  effect  of   its  geographical 
character,  9. 

Roman  campaigns  in,  67. 

Frankish  dominion  in,  119. 
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Germany,  its  relations  to  the  Western 
Empre,  126,  18^190. 
beginning  of   the    kingdom,    136, 

138. 
its  extent,  139,  192-196. 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  175-177. 
its  losses,  190,  203. 
its  changes  in  g^graphy  and  nomen- 
clature, 191,  201. 
its  eastern  extension,  200. 
the  great  duchies,  202. 
circles  of,  203,  206. 
later  history  of,  204. 
late  begrinnings  of  French  annexa- 

tion  from,  343,  346. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  357. 
state  of  in  1811,  221,  222. 
the  Confederation,  218,  223-226. 
hist  geographical  changes  in,  229. 
its  war  with  France,  ib. 
Empire  of,  219,  229,  230. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  486. 
CiBX.  under  Savoy,  273,  281. 

annexed  by  France,  287,  347. 
Ghilan,  516. 

Gibraltar,  lost  and  won  by  Castile, 
534. 
occupied  by  England,  537,  558. 
Glarus,  joins  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

270. 
Glasgow,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

183. 
Gnezna    (Gniezno,     Qnesen),    eccle- 
siastical province  of,  184. 
beginning  of  the  Polish  kingdom  at, 

479. 
passes  to  Prussia,  514,  520. 
GoRZ  (Gorizia),  county  of,  217,  308. 

annexed  by  Austria,  318. 
GoTHiA ;    see    Peratsia    or     Septi- 

MANIA. 

Gothland.  470. 

(iOTHS,  their  settlements  in  the  Western 
Empire,  87,  89. 
defeated  by  Clau(liu.s.  88. 
driven  on  by  the  Huns,  ib, 
their  conquests  in   Spain,   90,  108, 

526. 
make  no  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  364. 
Goths,  East,  their  dominion  in  Italy, 

95. 
Goths,  West,  extent  of  their  domi- 
nions, 526. 
Goths,  Tetraxite,  theirsettlement,  98. 
Gotland,  power  of  the  Hansa  in,  494. 
held  by  the  military  orders,  496. 
conquered  by  Sweden,  508. 
GoTTORP  lands, sovereignly  of,  resigned 
by  Denmark,  509. 
annexed  to  Denmark,  513. 


HAD 

Gozo,  granted  to  the  knigfatj  of 

John,  538. 
Granada,  ecdesiastical  provinoe  of, 
179. 
kingdom  of,  534. 
final  oonqoest  of,  537. 
GraubOndkn,  League  of,  272,  273. 

loses  its  subject  districts,  275. 
Gravblinss,  taken  by  France.  301. 
Greece,  one  of  the  three  great  Baro- 
pean  peninsulas,  6. 
its  geographical  character,  8,  11,  18. 
its  history    earlier    than    that    of 

Rome,  8,  42. 
use  of  the  name,  19. 
its  chief  divisiona,  19-21. 
insular  and  Asiatic,  19-23. 
its  Homeric  geogn^hy,  25,  26* 
its  cities,  27. 
leagues  in,  40. 
Roman  conquests  in,  41. 
Slavonic  occupation  of,   116,  375; 

461. 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire. 

375. 
war  of  independence,  452. 
kingdom  of  formed,  tA. 
Ionian  Islands  ceded  to,  ih. 
promised  extension  of,  ib. 
Greeks,  order  of  their   coming  into 
Europe,  13. 
their    kindred   with    Italians    and 

other  nations,  23-25. 
their  rivalry  with  the  Phoenician:^, 

28. 
their  colonies,  28,  32-35. 
their  revival  of  the  name  Hellenes, 
364. 
Greenland,  Norwegian  and    Danish 
settlements  in,  131. 
united  to  Norway,  488. 
Greipswald,  494. 
Guiana,  British,  French,  Dutch,  300. 

35,%  565. 
Guinea,  Dutch  settlements  in.  300. 
GuiNBS,  made  over  to  England,  338. 
GviPUZCOA,  635. 
GuTHRUM,  his  treaty  with  .£lfred,  161. 


Habsburg,  House  of,  270,  309.  310. 
scattered  territories  of,  310. 
its  connexion    with    the   Western 
Empire.  311,  315. 
Hadrian,    surrenders    Trajan's   con- 
quests, 99. 
Hadrianople,    taken    by    the    Bul- 
garians, 377. 
by  Michael  of  Bpeiros,  385. 
by  the  Turks.  390,  445. 
treaty  of.  450,  453. 
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H ADRIATIC  Sba,  Greek  colonies  in,  34. 
Hainault  (Hennegau),  county  of,  294. 
united  with  Holland,  ib. 
French  acquisitions  in,  348. 
Halberstadt,  224. 
Halicz  ;  tee  Galicia. 
Halikarnabsos,  held  by  the  knights 
of  Saint  John,  415. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  447. 
Hall  AND,  4G9. 

Hamburg,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
•      one  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  214,  220. 
Hannover,  Electorate,  208. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  204. 
kingdom  of,  223. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
Hansa,  the,  197,  487. 

extent  and  nature  of  its  power,  494. 
HAN8E  Towns,  the,  213,  214.  220. 
surviving  ones  annexed  by  France, 

222. 
join  the  German  Confederation,  227. 
Harold,  his  Welsh  conquests,  513. 
Hayti;  see  Saint  Domingo. 
Hebrides,  Scandinavian  settlement  in, 
563. 
submit  to  Scotland,  ib. 
Heligoland,  passes  to  England,  518, 

658. 
Hblladikoi.  use  of  the  name,  376. 
Hellas,  use  of  the  name,  18. 
'continuous,'  21. 
theme  of,  151. 

later  use  of  the  name,  151,  461. 
Hellenes,  use  of  the  name  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
later  history  of  the  name,  375,  376, 

461. 
its  modem  revival,  364. 
Helsingland,  470. 
Helvetic  Uepublig,  275. 
Hbnnegau  ;  see  Hainault. 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  his  dominions, 

332. 
Henry  V.,  of  England,  his  conquests, 
3.38. 
crowned  in  Paris,  ib. 
Henry  IV.,  of   France,  unites  France 

and  Navarre,  342. 
Heracliub,    Emperor,    his     Persian 
campaigns,  109. 
Slavonic  settlements  under,  114. 
H&RAKLEIA,  commonwealth  of,  37,  39, 

64. 
Hereford,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Hbrtjbdalen,  conquered  by  Sweden, 

508. 
Herzegovina,  origin  of  the  name,  427. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  i^. 
administered    by   Austio-Hungary, 
324,  427. 


HUN 

Hesskn-Casssl,  Electorate  of,  220,226* 

annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
HE88EN- Darmstadt,  Grand  Duchy  of, 

226. 
HibrCn,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  alliance 

with  Rome,  52. 
HispANioLA ;  see  Saint  Domingo. 
HOHENZOLLERN,  House  of,  209. 
Holland,  county  of,  293. 

united  to  Hainault,  294. 

to  Burgundy,  297. 

kingdom  of,  302. 

annexed  by  France,  ib, 

see  United  Provinces. 
HOLSTEIN,  108,  488. 

lirst  Danish  conquest  of,  489. 

fluctuations  of,  490. 

made  a  duchy,  ib. 

under  Christian  I.,  491. 

effect  of  the  peace  of  Boskild  on, 
609. 

incorporated  with  Denmark,  518. 

joins   the    German    Confederation, 
225,519. 

final  cession  of  to  Prussia,  228,  519. 
Homeric  Catalogue,  the,  26-29. 
HoNORius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  81. 
HUASCAR,  534. 

Hugh   Capet,  Duke  of  the  French, 

chosen  king,  143. 
Hundred    Years*    Peace    between 

Borne  and  Persia,  100. 
Hundred  Years'  War,  337. 
Hungarians;  see  Magyars. 
Hungary,  kingdom  of,  157,  367,  432. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empe- 

rors.  196. 
extent  of  the  kingdom,  323,  324. 
whether  a  Bulgarian  duchy  existed 

in,  376  (note). 
its  frontier  towards  Germany,  433. 
its  relations  with  Croatia,  433,  434. 
acquires  Transsilvania,  435. 
conquestsof  the  KomnOnoi  from,  381. 
its  struggles  with  Venice  for  Dal- 

matia,  407. 
Mongol  invasion  of,  436. 
its  wars  with  Bulgaria,  430. 
its  conquest  of  Bosnia,  424. 
extension  of  under  Lewis  the  Great, 

437. 
Turkish  conquests  in,  438. 
its  kings  tributary  to  the  Turk,  iH9. 
recovered  from  the  Turk,  439,  448. 
acquisitions  of  by  the  Peace  of  Pas- 

sarowitz,  440. 
later  losses  and  acquisitions  of,  440, 

441. 
separated  from  and  recovered   by 

Austria,  .323. 
its  dual  relations  to  Austria,  441. 
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HiTNiADBS,  John,  his  campaign  against 

the  Turks,  426,  438. 
Huns,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 
their  invasions,  88,  94. 


lAPODKS,  62. 
lAPTGIANS,  46. 
IBBRIA,  Asiatic,  99,  100. 
IBBRIANS,  a  non- Aryan  people,  13,  55. 
ICBLAKD,  Norwegian  and  Danish  settle- 
ments in,  181,  471. 
united  to  Norway,  488. 
kept  by  Denmark,  618. 
IKONION,  Turkish  capital,  381. 
ILLTRIA,  ILLTBICUM,  Greek  colonies  in, 
20. 
Roman  conquests  in,  40,  41,  62. 
use  of  the  name,  62. 
prefecture  of,  75,  77,  78. 
western  diocese  of,  79. 
kingdom  of,  322. 
ILLYBIAN  PRoyiNCBfl,incorporated  with 
France,  222,  322,  358. 
misleading  use  of  the  name,  322. 
recovered  by  Austria,  322. 
ILLTBIANS,    their   kindred    with   the 
Greeks,  24. 
displaced    by    Slavonic    invasions, 
115. 

IMMBRBTIA,  521. 

India,  French  settlements  in,  353. 

Pnrtugu&se  settlements  in,  541. 

English  dominion  in,  567. 

Empire  of,  ib. 
Indies,  division  of,  between  Spain  and 

Portugal,  642. 
INOBRMANLAND,  508,  512. 

Ionian  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
Ionian  Islands,  22. 

ceded  to  France,  358,  451. 

to  the  Turks,  451. 

under  English  protection,  451,  558. 

added  to  Greece,  452. 
Ibbland,  the  original  Scotia,  649,  556. 

provinces  of,  183,  556. 

Scandinavian  settlements  in,  471, 
556. 

its  increasing  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, 657. 

English  conquest  of,  ib. 

kingdom  and  lordship  of,  ib. 

its  shifting  relations  with  England, 
ib. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  ib. 
IBLB  OP  France,  329. 
ISLB  OF  France  ;  see  Mauritius. 
IBTBIA,  Roman  conquest  of,  55,  62. 

incorporated  with  Italy,  62. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  115, 

March  of,  147,  195,  235. 


JAM 

Istria,  fluctuates  between  Germanjaiid 
Italy,  195. 

possessions  of  Venice  in,  342: 

under  Austria,  258,  318. 
Italians,  their  origin,  18. 

their  kindred  with  the  Greeks,  24. 

two  branches  of,  46. 
Italy,  one  of  the  three  great  Bmopean 
peninsulas,  6,  7. 

its  g^graphical  position,  8,  44. 

use  of  the  name,  43,  24d. 

inhabitants  of,  46,  46. 

€keek  colonies  in,  47. 

0owth  of  Roman  power  in.  Ml 

divisions  of,  under  Augustas,  74. 

prefecture  of,  75,  78. 

diocese  of,  79. 

invaded  by  the  Huns,  94. 

rule  of  Odoaoer  in,  t^. 

rule  of  Theodoric  in,  96. 

recovered  to  the  Empire,  105. 

Lombard  conquest  of,  107. 

Imperial  possessions  in,   108,  123, 
152,  371. 

rule  of  Charles  the  Great  in,  IS3. 

Imperial  kingdom  of,  188,  134,  137, 
146,  147,  234. 

its  ecclesiastical  divistons,  170, 171. 

changes  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  232. 

system  of  commonwealths  in,  235, 
238. 

four  stages  in  ita  histozy,  236. 

growth  of  tyrannies  in,  239. 

a* geographical  expression,'  246, 25.;^ 

dominion  of  Spain  and  Austria  in« 
247. 

revolutionary  changes  in,  252-65. 

French  kingdom  of,  263-65, 345,  357. 

settlement  of  in  1814,  266. 

restored  kingdom  of,  257. 

its  extension,  258. 

part  not  yet  recovered,  ib. 
ITHAK^  in  the  Homeric  Gatalogrue,  26^ 

held  in  fief  by  Mambrito,  397. 
Ivan   the  Great,  of   Rnawia,   his  con- 
quests, 501,  506. 

styles  himself  Prince  of   Bulgaria, 
501. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Bussia,  his  con- 
quests, 506,  611. 
IVRBA,  Mark  of,  236,  236. 


Jadbra  ;  JM  Zara. 

Jaen,  534,  635. 

Jaobrndorp,  principality  of.  210. 

Jagiello,    union    of    Lithoania   and 

Poland  under,  498. 
Jamaica,  544.  666. 
Jamtbland,  470. 

conquered  by  Sweden,  608. 
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JAT 

Jatwaoks,  the,  484,  498. 
Java,  Dutch  settlement  in,  300. 
Jayob,  427. 

Jbdisan,  annexed  by  BuBsia,  449,  516. 
Jbbsbys,  East  and  West,  561. 
Jbbusalbm,  patriarchate  of,  168, 169. 
taken  bj  Chosroes,  109. 
extent  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  399. 
taken  by  Saladin,  400. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, ib. 
crown  of,  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  401. 
Jbzbrci  ;  see  Ezbritbs. 
JiRB^BK,  C.  J.  on  Slavonic  settlements, 

133  (^fwte). 
JdANNiNA,  restored  to  the  Empire,  388. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  421. 
John  Asan,  extent  of  Bulgaria  under, 

430. 
John   KomnAnob,   Emperor,  his  con- 
quests, 381. 
John  Komn^nos,  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  Constantinople,  422. 
John    Tzimisk^s,   Emperor,  recovers 
Bulgaria,  377. 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  379. 
JOMSBURG  Vikings,  settlement  of,  471. 
JUD^A,  its  relations  with  Rome,  65. 
Juno,  on  the  Koumans,  435  {n4fte). 
Justinian,  extent  of  the  Roman  power 

under,  104,  105, 106. 
Jutes,  their  settlement  in  Kent,  97. 
Jutland,  South,  duchy  of ,  united  with 
Hoist  ein,  490. 
called  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  ib. 


Kaffa,  colony  of  Genoa,  414. 
Kainardji,  Treaty  of,  449. 
Kalabryta,  418. 
Kambnietz,  ceded  by  Poland  to  the 

Turk,  448,  607. 
Kappadokia,  kingdom  of,  38. 

annexed  by  Rome,  67. 

theme  of,  151. 
Karians,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  28. 
Karlili,  why  so  called,  421. 
Karlings,  Prankish  dynasty  of,  121. 
Karnthbn  ;  see  Carinthia. 
Kabolingla,  kingdom   of,   137,  141, 

143,148,326. 
Kabs,  joined  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
379. 

annexed  by  Russia,  522. 
Kabystos,  403. 
Kazan,  Khanat  of,  501. 

conquered  by  Russia,  511. 
Kent,  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in,  97. 

kingdom  of,  160,  556. 


LAN 

KBPHALLftNiA,  in  the  Homeric  Cata^ 
logue,  26. 

theme  of,  151. 

Norman  conquests  in,  395,  397. 

held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  H. 

conmiended  to  Venice,  410. 

lost  and  won  by  Venice,  411. 
Khiva,  522. 

Kibybraiotians,  theme  of,  160. 
Kibf,  Russian  centre  at,  481. 

supremacy  of,  482. 

taken  by  the  Mongols,  483. 

by  the  Lithuanians,  498. 

recovered  by  Russia,  506. 
KiLIKIA,  76. 

restored  to  the  Empire,  153, 379. 
KiROHis,    Ruasian    superiority    over, 

516. 
Klbk,   Ottoman   frontier  extends  to, 

412. 
KLBdNAI,  27. 
KOLN  (Colonia  Agrippina),  92. 

eoclesiastical  province  of,  175. 

its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Italy 
and  electors,  175,  176. 

chief  of  the  Hansa,  213. 

annexed  to  France,  220. 

restored  to  Germany,  224,  358. 
KOLOCZA,   ecclesiastical    province  of, 

186. 
KOLONEIA,  theme  of,  150. 
KORKYRA,  22,  26. 

alliance  of  with  Rome,  40. 

See  also  Corfu. 
KoBKYRA,    Black    (Curzola),    Greek 

colony,  34,  406. 
KoRdNt ;  see  CORON. 
K6fl,  Greek  colony,  28. 

held  by  the  knights  of   St.  John, 
389,  415. 

by  the  Maona,  414. 
Kossovo,  battle  of,  426. 
Krain  ;  see  Carniola. 
Krbsimib,  king  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 

matia,  407. 
Krot^n,  early  greatness  of,  47. 
KTBSiPHdN,    conquered    by    Trajan, 

99. 
Krut ;  see  Cum  jb. 
KYBfiNfi,  Greek  colony,  35,  36. 

Roman  conquest  of,  63. 


Lakbdaimonia,  151. 

LAKONIKfi,  29. 

Aofiitapiolj  use  of  the  form  369  (note). 
Lancashirb,  formation  of  the  shire, 

556. 
Langub  d*oc,  extent  of,  135, 

effects  of  French  annexations  on, 

845. 
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Lanqubdoc,  province  of,  335. 
Laodikbia,  381. 

IjAON,  capital  of  the  Karlings,  143. 
Laps,  remnant  of  non- Aryan  people  in 

Europe,  12 
Latins,  46. 

their  alliance  with  Borne,  50. 
Lauenburo,    represents    the     elder 
Saxony,  208. 
held  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  225, 

518. 
joins    the    Gherman    confederation, 

225,  519. 
final   cession  of,  to    Pni.ssia,    228, 
519. 
Lausanne,  annexed  by  Bern,  273. 
Lausitz  ;  $ee  LuSATlA. 
Lazia,  allotment  of,  404. 
liBCHS ;  tee  Poles. 
Lbinster,  183,  556. 
I^EMBBRQ,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

185,  186. 
L&mnos,  becomes  Greek,  32. 
Leo  IX.  Pope,  grants  Apulia  as  a  fief 

to  the  Norm'ins,  394. 
Leon,  kingdom  of,  154,  529. 
shift  ings  of,  531. 
its  final  union  with  Castile,  ih, 
Leopol;  tee  Lembero. 
Lbpanto    (Naupaktos)  under   Anjou, 
397. 
ceded  to  Venice,  410. 
to  the  Turk.  411. 
Lesbos,  mention  of  in  the  Eiad,  28. 

a  fief  of  the  Gattilusi,  414. 
Lksina  ;  iee  PHAROS. 
Leukas,   Leukadia   (Santa   Maura), 
22,  26, 
date  of  its  foundation,  31. 
commended  to  Venice,  410. 
lost  and  won  by  her,  411,  412. 
Lbuticii,  the,  474,  475. 
Letts.  466  {note), 

settlements  of,  484. 
Lewis   I.  (the  Pious),   Emperor,  128, 

135. 
TiEWis  II.  Emperor,  136. 
Lrwis  VII.  of  France,  eflFects  of  his 

marriage  and  divorce,  332,  337. 
liEWis  IX.  (Saint)  of  France,  growth 

of  France  under,  335. 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  effects  of  his 

marriage,  341. 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  effects  of  his 
reign,  350. 
his  conquests  from  Spain,  539. 
Lewis  XV.  of  France,  effects  of  his 

reign,  350. 
Lewis  the  Great,  of  Hungary,  his  con- 
quests, 409,  437. 
annexes  Bed  Bussia,  498. 


LOV 

Libubnia,  62. 

Libya,  76. 

Lichfield,  bishoprio  of,  188. 

LiBGHTBNSTBiN,  principality  of.  229. 

LiBOB ;  iee  Lt>TTiCH. 

LiQURiA,  Boman  oonqaest  of»  56. 

province  of,  79. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italj,  147. 
LiGUBiAK  Bbpublic,  the,  252. 
LIOUBIANS,     non-Aiyan     people     in 

Europe,  13,  45. 
LiLLB,  annexed  by  France,  301,  349. 
LiMBURO,  passes  to  the  Dakes  of  Bra- 
bant, 295. 

duchy  of,  within  the  German  coo- 
federation,  228. 
LiKOOBS,  332. 
Lincoln,  diocese  of,  182. 
LiNDiSFARN,  bishopric  of,  182 
Lisbon,  patriarchate  of,  170,  179. 

conquered  by  Portugal,  533. 
Lithuania,  bishopric  of,  185. 

effect  of  the  German  conquest  of 
Livland  on,  487. 

its  conquests  from  Boasia,  497. 

joined  with  Poland,  185,  498,  499. 
Lithuanians,     settlements    of,    l.'>. 
484. 

long  remain  heathen,  466,  497. 
LivxAND,  Livonia,  flnnish  populatiua 
of,  484. 

German  conquests  in,  486. 

dominion  of  the  Sword-brotheis  in. 
495. 

momentary  kingdom  of,  504. 

conquered  by  Poland,  t^. 

by  Sweden,  508. 

by  Bussia,  512. 
LivoNiAN     Knights       tee    Sword- 

Brothebs. 
Llandaff,  bishopric  of,  182. 
LoDi,  237. 

LoDOMBRiA ;  $e€  Vladimir. 
Aoyyifiapiia,  use  of  the  form,  369  {^tfitr\ 
LoKRiANS,     their     position     in     th« 
Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

settle  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  30. 
LoKRis,  league  of,  40. 
Lombards,  their  settlement  in  Itair, 
106, 107. 

take  Bavenna,  108,  123. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
12.3. 
LOMBARDT,  kingdom  of,  107,  234. 

under  Charles  the  Greats  123. 

growth  of  her  cities,  237. 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  257. 
LoMBARDT,  theme  of,  152,  369. 
LoMBARDT  AND  Ybkigb,  kingdom  of 

255,  322. 
London,  bishopric  o^  182. 
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LOR 

Lorraine,  duchy  of,  193. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  194. 

exchaDged  for  Tuscany,  321. 

finally  annexed  to  France,  194,  351. 

recovered  by  Germany,  369. 
LoKRAiNB,  House  of.  Emperors  of,  321. 
LoTHAR  I.,  Emperor,  135,  136. 
LOTHARINGIA,  kingdom  of,  137,  140, 

193. 
Lothian,  granted   to   Scotland,  162, 
550. 

eflfects  of  the  grant,  651. 
Ix)THRiNOSN ;  iee  Lorraine. 
Louisiana,  colonized  by  France,  362. 

ceded  to  Spain,  353,  360. 

recovered  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  360,  563. 
LOUVAIN  (LOWBN),  294. 

Low  Countries  ;  tee  Netherlands. 
LObeck,  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
198.  494. 

its  independence  of  the  bishop,  214. 

one  of  the  Hansa,  214, 220,  494. 

conquered  by  Denmark,  489. 
LObeck,  bishopric  of,  491. 
Lublin,  Union  of,  505. 
lucanians,  46. 
Lucca,  238. 

under  Castruccio,  245. 

remains  a  commonwealth,  249. 

arch  bishopric  of,  171. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  263. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  266. 
Lund,  archbishopric  of,  184. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  508. 
LtyNEBURO,  duchy  of,  208. 
Lunevillb,  peace  of,  194. 
Lusatia  (Lausitz),  Mark  of,  199,  475. 

won  by  Bohemia,  493. 
Lt)TTiCH    (Li6ge),  bishopric    of,  296, 
298. 

annexed  by  France,  302. 

added  to  Belgium,  227.  302. 

French  acquisitions  from,  348. 
Luxemburg  (Luzclburg),  duchy  of,  295. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 

French  acquisitions  from,  348. 

within  the  German  confederation, 
225. 

division  of,  229,  303. 

neutrality  of,  229. 
Luxemburg,  House  of,  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, 493. 
LuzERN,  joins  the  Confederates,  262, 

270. 
Lydians,  33. 
Lykandos,  theme  of,  150. 
Lykia,  league  of,  39. 

preserves  its  independence,  64. 

annexed  by  Rome,  67. 
Ltkianb,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 


MAN 

Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
145,  263. 
archbishopric  of.  167,  173. 
annexed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  264. 


Macedonia,  20,  21 . 

its  close  connexion  with  Greece,  24. 

not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 

growth  of  the  kingdom,  36,  37. 

Boman  conquest  of,  41. 

diocese  of,  78. 

theme  of,  161. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  388. 
Macedonian,  use  of  the  name,  115. 
Macon,  annexed  by  Saint  Lewis,  336. 
Madeira,  colonized  by  Portugal,  541. 
Madras,  taken  by  the  French,  354. 
Madrid,  Treaty  of,  298,  340. 
Magdeburg,  archbishopric  of,  176. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  224. 
Magyars,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 

their  settlements,  17,  167,  365,  43.3. 

effects    of    their  invasion    on   the 
Slaves,  158,  432. 

called  Turks,  379. 

origin  of  the  name,  433  (jufte). 
Mahomet,  onion  of  Arabia  under,  110. 
Mahomet  I.,  Sultan,  Ottoman  power 

under,  446. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  Sultan, 
his  conquests,  411,  446. 

extent  of  his  dominions,  446. 
Main  A,  name  of  Hellenes  confined  to, 
376. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  388,  418. 

independence  of,  419. 
Maine,  coimty  of,  330. 

conquered  by  William  of  Normandy, 
332. 

united  with  Anjon,  ib. 

annexed  to  France,  333. 
Maine,  State  of,  660. 
Mainz.  92. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 

its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Ger- 
many and  electors,  176. 

annexed  to  France,  220. 

restored  to  Germany,  358. 
Maionians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Majorca,  kingdom  of,  536. 
Malta,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  370. 

by  the  Normans,  395. 

granted  to  the  knights  of  Saint  John, 
398,  415,  538. 

revolutions  of,  415. 

held  by  England,  415.  558. 
Man,  Scandinavian  settlement  in,  471, 
65.3. 

it6  later  history,  488,  653. 
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Manpbbd,  King  of  Sicily,  his  dominion 

in  Epeiroe,  397. 
styled  Lord  of  Romania,  ib, 
Mantua,  243,  248,  257. 
Mahukl  Komn6no8,  his  conquests,  881, 

424. 
Manzikert,  battle  of,  380. 
Magna,  the,  its  dominions,  414. 
Marohs,  county  of,  332. 
Maroomanni,  85. 

Margarito,  king  of  the  Epeirots,  397. 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress-Queen,  her 

hereditary  dominions,  320. 
effects  of  her  marriage,  321. 
Marienburo,  301,  348. 
Marseilles,  acquired  by  France,  265. 
Mart    of    Burgundy,  effects    of    her 

marriage,  340. 
Maryland,  561. 
Mabsa,  249. 
Massachusetts,  560. 
Massalia,  Ionian  colony,  35,  36.  56. 

see  Marseilles. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 

his  conquests,  438,  493. 
Maurienne,  Counts  ot,  278. 
Mauritania,  67. 
Mauritius  (Isle  of  France),  a  French 

colony,  354. 
taken  and  held  by  England,  860. 
Maximilian  L,  his  iegislation,  208. 

effects  of  his  marriage,  340. 
Mazanderan,  516. 
Mazovia,  duchy  of,  478. 

recovered  by  Poland,  499. 
Meath,  556. 

Meaux,  settlement  of,  .335. 
Mechlin,  archbishopric  of,  177. 
Mecklenburg,  duchy  of,  198. 

Slavonic  princes  continue  in,  198, 

476. 
Mediation,  act  of,  276. 
Medici,  the,  rule  of  in  Florence,  345, 

246. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  centre  of  the 

three  old  continents,  6,  6. 
Megalopolis,  its  foundation,  31. 
Mbgara,  29. 

joins  the  Acbaian  League,  40. 
Mehadia,  .S96. 
Meissen,  Mark  of,  199,  475. 
Meleda,  406. 
Melfl  394. 

Melinci,  Melings,  375. 
Men  DOG,  king  of  Lithuania,  his  con- 
quests, 497. 
Mentone,  annexed  by  France, 346,  .359. 
Msrcia,  kingdom  of,  129,  ISO,  160, 161. 
Mesopotamia,    conquest    of,    under 

Trajan,  99. 
tinder  Diocletian,  100. 


MOV 

Mbssana  (Messina),  reoeiTes  "JV**""* 
citizenship^  53. 

recovered  and  lost  bj  the  Eastern 
Empire,  270. 

taken  by  the  Saracena^  370. 

by  the  Normans,  896. 

first  Norman  capital,  ik. 
Mess^nA,  Dorian,  29. 

conquered  by  Sparta,  90. 

foundation  of  the  city,  31. 
Metz,  annexed  by  France,  193,  846. 

restored  to  Germany,  229. 
Mexico,  Spanish  conquest  of,  643. 

two  Empires  of,  544. 
Mexico,  New,  ceded  by  Spain,  544. 
Michael  Palaiologos,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, 422. 
Michael,  despot  of  Bpeiros,  his  cod- 

<^e8t8,  385. 
MiscziSLAP,  first  Christian  prince  of 

Poland!,  479. 
Milan,  capital  of  kingdom  of  Italy,  14  7. 

archbishopric  of ,  171. 
Milan,  duchy  of,  240,  241,  248. 

temporary  French  possession  of,  346. 

a  Spanish  dependency,  539. 
Mil&TOS,  its  colonies,  32. 
Military  Orders,  487,  495-497. 

MiNGRELIA,  521. 

Minorca,  538. 

Misithra,  restored  to  the  Empire,  38^, 

418. 
Mississippi,  colonization  at  the  moatb 
of,  353. 

made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  f  ^ 
Mithri DATES,  king  of  Pontos,  his  wan 

with  Rome,  64. 
MODENA,  duchy  of,  243,  244,  249,  256. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
MODON,  held  by  Venice,  409. 

lost  by  her,  411. 
McESIA.  Roman  conquest  of,  68. 
Mohacz,  battle  of,  438. 
Moldavia,  Rouman  settlement,  437. 

tributaiy  to  the  Turk,  439. 

fluctuations  of  its  homage,  499. 

joined  to  Wallachia,  453. 

shiftings  of  the  frontier,  450. 
Molossib,  37. 

Moluccas,  Dutch  settlements  in.  300. 
Monaco,  principality  of,  247,  2.'>6. 
Monbeliard,  county  of.  261,  350. 

annexed  by  France,  355. 
MONEMBASIA,  restored  to  the  Empire. 
388,  418. 

held  by  Venice,  410. 

lost  by  her,  411. 
Mongols,  invade  Korope,  436,  483. 

Russia  tributary  to,  483,  500. 

effects  of  their    invasion   on   the 
Ottomans.  443^  444. 
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Mongols,  decline  and  break  np  of  their 

power,  500,  601. 
Monmouthshire,  beoomes  an  English 

coantv,  555. 
MoNOPOLi,  lost  by  Venice,  248. 
Montenegro,    origin    and    indepen- 
dence of,  427,  428. 
its  Vladikas,  428. 
joins  England  and  Russia  against 

France,  ib. 
its  conquest  and  loss  of  Cattaro,  322, 

428. 
later  conquests  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions  to,  429. 
MoNTPRRRAT,  marqnisate   and  duchj 
of,  236,  240.  248. 
homase  claimed  from  by  Savoy,  284. 
partially  annexed   by   Savoy,  248, 
289. 
MoNTFORT,  Simon  of,«t  Toulousie,  3S5. 
Moors,  use  of  the  name,  5.H0. 
M6raia.  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 

416. 
Moravia,  1"99. 

history  of,  477. 
Moravia,  Great,  kingdom  of,   157, 
432,  47.3. 
overt  Irrown  by  the  Magyars,  433. 
MoRosiNl,   Francesco,   his    conquests, 

412. 
Moscow,  patriarchate  of,  170. 

centre  of  Rm^sian  power,  500,  501. 
advance  of,  501 . 
MouDON,  granted  to  Savoy,  280. 
MouLiNS,  county  of,  .330. 
MOlhausen,  in  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federates, 274. 
annexed  by  France,  355. 
Munster,  18.3,  556. 
Mt^NRTER,  224. 

M  URCIA,  conquered  by  Castile,  533, 535. 
MtRET,  battle  of,  531. 
Muscovy,  origin  of  the  name,  500. 
Myk^n^,  its  position  in  the  Honeric 
catalogue,  27. 
destruction  of,  31. 
Mykonob,  held  by  Venice,  409,  41 L 
M  YSIANS,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 


Namur,  Mark  of,  294. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  296. 
Naples,  cleaves  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
369. 

corquered  by  King  Roger,  896. 

kingdom  of,  250.  254. 

temporary  French  possession  of,  346. 

title  of  king  of,  261.  254. 

Parthenopflean  republic,  252. 

TCStored  to  the  Bourbons,  256. 


NEW 

Narbonnk,  Roman  colony,  57. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  112. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 

annexed  to  France,  335. 
N ARSES,  wins  back  Italy  to  the  Empire, 

105. 
Nassau,  Grand  Duchy  of,  226. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  228. 
Natal,  566. 

Naupaktos  ;  tee  Lepanto. 
Nauplia,  won  from  Epeiros   by  the 
Latins,  417. 

held  by  Venice,  410. 

lost  by  her,  411. 
Navarre,  kingdom  of,  154,  528. 

extent  of  imder  Sancho  the  Great, 
529. 

break-up  of,  530. 

its  decline,  531. 

union   with,  and   separation   fxx>m 
France.  .336,  631. 

conquered  by  Ferdinand,  537. 

northern  part  united  to  France,  342. 
Navas  db  Tolosa,  battle  of,  533. 
Naxos,  duchy  of,  413. 

annexed  by  the  Turk,  413,  447. 
Negropontb,  use  of  Uie  name,  409 

{note). 
Neopatra,  Epeirot  dynasty  of,  419. 

Catalan  conquest  of,  416. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  417,  420. 
Netherlands,  their  separation  from 
Germany.  203,  291,  299. 

Imperial  and  French  fiefs  in,  293. 

an    appendage     to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  539. 

French  annexations  in,  848. 

barrier  towns  against  France,  349. 

tee  United  Provinces. 
Netherlands,  kingdom  of,  302. 

divided,  303. 
Netz  District,  514. 
Neufchatel,  allied  with  Bern,  274. 

passes  to  Prussia,  224,  274. 

granted  to  Berthier,  276. 

joined  to  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
276,  359. 

separated  from  Prussia,  276. 
Neustria,  Lombard,  234. 
Neustria,  kingdom  of,  121,  134. 

united  with  Aqnitaine,  135,  339. 
New  Amsterdam,  .300,  561. 
New  Brunswick,  564. 
New  England,  settlements  of,  560. 

form  four  colonies,  ib. 
New  France,  settlement  of,  352. 
New  Hampshire,  560. 
New  Netherlands,  colony  of,300,66] . 

united  to  New  Sweden,  561. 

conquered  by  England,  300,  661. 
New  Oblsaitb,  358,  563. 
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New  South  Walks,  666. 
Nbw  Sweden,  661. 

uniteci  to  New  Netherlands,  ib. 
New  York,  300,  661. 
New  Zealand,  666. 
Newfoundland,  first  settlements  in, 
669. 
remains  distinct  from  Canada,  666. 
NiBLA,  taken  by  Castile,  631. 
NiDABOS ;  tee  Trondhjem. 
NiKAlA,  Turkish  capital  of  Ronm.  380. 
recovered    by    Alezios    Komncnos, 

381. 
Empire  of,  386. 
its  extent  and  growth,  387. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  389,  446. 
NiK&PHOROS    PHdKAS,    Eastern    Em- 
peror, his  Asiatic  conquests,  379. 
NiKOM&DEiA,  taken  by  the  Turks,  389, 

446. 
NiKOPOLis,  theme  of,  162. 

battle  of,  438. 
NImeb,  Saracen  conquest  of,  112. 
under  Aragon,  336. 
annexed  to  France,  ib, 
NlM¥rEOEN,  Peace  of,  301,  349. 
NiSH,  taken  by  the  Turks,  426. 
Nisi  BIS,  fortress  of,  100. 
NizzA,  annexed  by  Savoy,  266,  282. 
taken  by  Buonaparte,  366. 
restored  to  Savoy,  359. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  258,  288, 
359. 
NooAi  Khan,  overlord  of  Bulgaria,  431. 
NORICUM,  conquest  of,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum,  79. 
Normandy,  duchy  of,  142. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  328. 
union  of  with  Aquitaine,  Anjou,  and 

Britanny,  333. 
annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  333.       , 
Normans,  their  conquests  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  370,  393-395. 
in  England,  163. 
in  Epeiros,  380,  396. 
their  conquests  in  Sicily  compared 
with  those  of  the  Crusaders,  398. 
Northmen,  use  of  the  name,  469. 

their  settlements,  471,  550, 562,  666. 
Northumberland,  kingdom   of,  97, 
129,  162. 
earldom  of  granted  to  David,  661. 
recovered  by  England,  652. 
Norway,  its  extent  and  settlements, 
131,  159,  471. 
united  to  England  under  Cnut,  16.3. 
its    independence    of  the   Empire, 

467. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  469. 
Iceland  and  Greenland   united  to 
488. 


ORK 

Norway,    united    with    Sweden   and 
Denmark,  488. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  608. 
united  with  Sweden,  464,  618. 
NOTO,  taken  by  Count  Boger,  .S96. 
Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  England,  Z:r2, 

662. 
NOVARA,  249, 

Novbmpopulana,  173. 
Novgorod,  beginning  of,  481. 

commonwesJth  at^  483. 

Russia  represented  by,  484. 

does  homage  to  the  Mongols,  50<i. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  601. 
Novgorod,  Severian,  principality  of, 

483. 
No VI- Bazar  (Rassa),  424. 
NuMANTiA,  Roman  oonqaest.  of,  56. 
NUMIDIA,  province  of,  69. 
NOrnberg,  209. 216,  220,  226. 
Nystad,  Peace  of,  612. 

Obotrites,  474. 

OCHRiDA,  taken  by  the  Bnlgarians,  377. 

kingdom  of,  its  extent,  377,  378. 
OczAKOW,  annexed  by  Russia,  449. 
Odessa,  does  not  answer  to  Odiss.>s. 

616  iturte), 
Odo,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  docs 

homage  to  Amulf,  139,  326. 
Odoagbr,  his  reign  in  Italy,  94. 

overthrown  by  Thcodoric,  96. 
Obsel*  won  by  Denmark,  491,  6<>4. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  496. 

under  Sweden,  608. 
Ogres  ;  see  Magyars. 
Oldenburg,  united  with  Denmark,  :>0'.'. 

becomes  a  separate  duchy,  513. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  226. 

annexed  by  France,  222. 
Olgierd,  king  of  Lithuania,  497. 
Oliva,  Peace  of,  610. 
Oliverca,  oeded  to  Spain  by  Portugal. 

538. 
Olynthos,  33. 
Opicans,  Oscans,  46. 
Opsikion,  theme  of,  161. 
Optimat6n,  theme  of,  161. 
Oran.  conquered  by  Spain,  543. 
Orange,  268. 

annexed  to  France,  265,  360. 
Orange  River  State,  666. 
Orchomenos,  its  position  in  the  H>- 
meric  catalogue,  27. 

its  secondary  position   in  histo^c 
times.  30. 

destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  31. 
Oreos,  403. 
Orkney,  Scandinavian  colony,  471. 

earldom  of,  663. 

pledged  to  Sootland,  488. 
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Obkho&n^  100. 

OSTMENy  their  settlements  in  Ireland, 

159,556. 
Otho  db  la  Roche,  founds  the  lord- 
ship of  Athens.  416. 
Otranto,  Turkish  conquest  of,  446. 
Otto  the  Great,  Emperor,  snhdues 
Berengar,  147. 
crowned  at  Rome,  148. 
Ottocar  n.,  king  of    Bohemia,    his 

(lerman  dominion,  492. 
Ottoman  Turks,   their   position    in 
Europe,  17. 
compared  with    the   Magyars   and 

Bulgarians.  365. 
with  the  Saracens,  442. 
their  special  character  as  Mahome- 
tans, t^. 
their  dominion  com  (tared  with  the 

Eastern  Empire,  443. 
their  origin,  444. 

effect  on,  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  ib. 
their  first  settlements,  ib. 
invade  Europe,  446. 
under  Bajazet,  445. 
their  conquests  of  Seiyia,  426. 
of  Thessaly  and  Albania,  420,  421. 
of  Bulgaria,  431. 
invade  Hungary,  438. 
overthrown  by  Timour,  390,  445. 
reunited  under  Mahomet  I.,  446. 
under  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  ih, 
take  Constantinople,  391,  446. 
their  conquests  in  Peloponn^sos,  419. 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  427. 
under  Selim  and  Suleiman,  447. 
their  conquest  of  Hungary,  ib, 
greatest  extent  of  their  dominion, 

448. 
decline  of  their  power,  448-450. 
their  wars  with  Russia,  449. 
Oudenarde,  becomes  French,  349. 

restored,  ib. 
OviEDO,  529. 


Paderborn,  224. 

Padua,  237. 

Pagania,  originally  Servian,  405.  | 

its  extent,  406.  i 

Paionia,  20.  ! 

Paioxians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  ' 

28. 
Palaiologos,  House  of,  .366. 

branch  of  at  Montferrat ,  240. 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  215. 

united  with  Bavaria,  ib. 
Pale,  fluctuations  of  the,  557. 
Palermo    (Panormos),    a    Phoenician 
colony,  48. 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  370. 


PBL 

Palermo,  taken  by  the  Normans,  395 

becomes     the    capital    of    Sicily 
396. 
Palestine,  its  relations  to  Rome,  65. 
Pampeluna,  diocese  of,  179. 

kingdom  of;  gee  Kavarbb. 
Pannonia,  Roman  conquest  of,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  niyricam,  79. 

Lombard  kingdom  in,  106. 

Bulgarian  attempt  on,  376. 
Panobmos  ;  see  Palermo. 
Papal  Dominions,   beginning   and 
growth  of,  239,  242,  244,  249. 

its  overthrow  and  restoration,  252, 
253,  3.59. 

annexed  by  France,  253,  256. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
258. 
Paphlaoonia,  kingdom  of,  38. 

theme  of,  160. 
Paphlagonlans,  28. 
Paboa,  oommends    itself   to  Yenioe, 
410. 

surrendered  to  the  Turks,  451. 
Paris  (Lutetia  Parisiorum),  58. 

capital  of    the  dachy  of  France, 
142. 

capital  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  144,  167. 

becomes  an  archbishopric,  174. 
Paris,  treaty  of,  353,  854,  360,  450. 
Parma,  237,  241. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  249. 

the  duchy  restored,  256. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
Parthenop^an  Republic,  the,  252. 
Parthia,  its  rivalry  with  Rome,  65, 81. 
Partition,  crusading  act  of,  383. 
Passarowitz,  Peace  of,  440. 
Patras,  under  the  Pope,  418. 

held  by  Venice,  410,  418. 
Patriarchates,  the,  168,  169. 

•  Patrician,'  title  of,  123. 
Patzinaks,  17,  113,156,  158,  865. 
Pavia,  old  Lombard  capital,  147,  237. 

county  of,  241. 

•  Pax  Romana,'  66. 
Pblasoians,  use  of  the  name,  24. 

in  the  Homeric  catalog^ie,  28. 
Pbloponn&sos,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. 21. 

Homeric  divisions  of,  27. 

changes  in,  29. 

united  under  the  Achaian  League, 
40. 

Slavonic  settlements    in,  116,  375, 
461. 

theme  of,  151. 

won  back  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
153. 

Latin  conquests  in,  417. 
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PELOPOKKfi80B»  Venetian  settlements 
in,  409,  410. 
reoovered  bj  the  Eastern  Empire, 

418. 
beoomes  an  Imperial  dependency, 

388. 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  391,  419. 
Venetian  losses  in,  411. 
conquered  by  Venice,  412. 
reoovered  by  the  Turks,  412, 
Pembbokbshire,  Flemish  settlement 

in,  664. 
Pennsylvania,  661. 
Fentedaktylos  ;  iee  TaIPgetos. 
Pebateia,  meaning  of  the  name,  422. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  423. 
Perche,  united  to  France,  336. 
Perekop,    conquered   by    Lithuania, 
498. 
added  to  Poland,  ib. 
lost  by  Poland,  499. 
Pebgamos,  kingdom  of,  38,  61. 
Pebsia,  wars  of  with  Greece,  33. 
with  Rome,  81,  99,  109. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  82,  111. 
revival  of,  98,  100. 
Russian  conquests  in,  616. 
Pebu,  Spanish  conquest  of,  643. 
Pebuoia,  239. 
Peteb  the  Great  of  Russia,  his  wars 

with  Charles  XIL,  612. 
Peteb,  count  of  Savoy,  278. 
Phabos  (Lesina),  34,  406. 
PHiUkDELPHiA,  taken  by  the  Turks, 

390. 
Philip,  rise  of  Macedonia  under,  37. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  his 

annexations,  333. 
Phiup  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  effects 
of  his  marriage,  336. 
his  momentary  occupation  of  Aqui- 
taine,  3H7. 
Phiup   of  Valois,   King   of  France, 

his  attempt  on  Aquitidne,  337. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
duchy  of  Burgundy  granted  to, 
339. 
Phiup  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

his  acquisitions,  296-298. 
PHiuppEViLLE,  held  by  France,  301, 

348. 
Phiuppine  Islands,    conquered   by 

Spain,  543. 
Philippopous.  first  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of,  377. 
first  Russian  occupation  of,  t^. 
finally  becomes  Bulgarian,  389, 430. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  431. 
Phcenicians,  their  colonies,  28,  36,  48 
Phokaia,  held  by  the  BCaona,  414. 


FOL 

Ph6kis,  21. 

league  of,  40. 
Phbtoians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue* 

28. 
PlACENZA,  237,  241. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bonrbon-s  249. 
PiCTS,  98,  649. 

united  with  the  Soots,  550. 
Piedmont,  joined  to  France,  252,  356. 

reunited  with  Sardinia,  256. 

union  of  Italy  comes  from,  ib. 
Pietas  Julh  ;  9oe  Pola. 
PiNEBOLO,  occupied  by  France,  347. 
Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  oonqueis 

Septimania,  121. 
Pisa,  archbishopric  of,  171. 

position  of,  238. 

conquers  Sardinia,  ih, 

subject  to  Florence,  245. 
Plataia,  destroyed  by  Thebes,  31. 
Podlachia,  conquered  by  Pdland,  498. 
PODOLIA,  lost  by  Galida,  498. 

added  to  Poland,  ib. 

ceded  to  the  Turks,  448,  507. 

recovered  by  Pobvnd,  ib, 
PoiTOU,  annexed  by  Pliilip  Augustus, 

334. 
PoLA  (Pietas   Julia),  Roman   ooIodt, 

63. 
POLABIC  branch  of  the  Slaves,  474. 
Poland,  kingdom  of,  159,  200,  479. 

its  ecclesiastical  relations,  465. 

its  relations  to  the   Empire,  467, 
478. 

wars  of,  with  Russia,  478,  506. 

various  tribes  in,  478. 

its  conversion,  479. 

its  extent  under  Boleslaf,  478. 

internal  divisions  of,  ib. 

consolidation  of,  498. 

Pomerania  falls  away  from,  49:2. 

conquests  of,  498,  499. 

joined  with  Lithuania,  498,  499. 

Red  Russia  restored  to,  437. 

Zips  pledged  to,  ib. 

its  acquisitions  from  the  Teutonic 
knights,  497. 

acquires  Livland,  504. 

its  relations    with  Walla<dua  and 
Moldavia,  439. 

its  wars  with  Sweden,  508. 

cedes  Podolia  to  the  Turk.  448. 

partitions  of,  212,  440,  513  515. 

formation  of    the    new    kingdom 
520. 

united  to  Russia,  520. 
Poland,  Little,  479. 
Poles  (Lechs),  their  settlements,  47?- 
PoLizzA,  independence  of,  407. 
Polotsk,  principality  of,  483. 
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POMBRAKIA,    POMORE,    POMMBRN,    its 

extent,  199,  200. 
its  early  relations  to  Poland,  478, 

479. 
Danish  conquests  in,  489. 
falls  away  from  Poland,  491,  492. 
its  divisions,  200,  492. 
divided  between  Brandenburg  and 

Sweden,  210,213,  504. 
its  western  part  incorporated  with 

Sweden,  518. 
ceded    to   Denmark    and    then  to 
Prussia,  225,  518. 
POVERELIA,  purchased  bj  the  Teutonic 
knights,  496. 
restored  to  Poland,  497. 
PONDICHERBT,  a  French  settlement, 
854. 
conquests  and  restorations  of,  360. 
PONTHIBU,  county  of,  330. 

acquired  by  William  of  Normandy, 

332. 
made  over  to  England  in  1360,  338, 
558. 
PONTOS,  kingdom  of,  38. 
Roman  conquest  of,  64. 
diocese  of  the  Eastern  Prefecture,  76. 
Portugal,  155,  527. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  532. 
its  growth,  5.33. 

kingdom  of  Algarve  added  to,  534. 
extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

634,  635,  540. 
its  A&lcan  conquests,  641, 
its  colonies,  541,  542. 
divides  the  Indies  with  Spain,  ib. 
annexed    to   and  separated    from 
Spain,  537. 
POSEN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  224,  231,  520. 
POTIDAIA,  33. 

Prao,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  176. 
Pbefbgtures,  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

75-79. 
PRB88BURO,  Peace  of,  220. 
Prevesa,  held  by  Venice,  412. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  451. 
Primorie  ;  $fe  Herzegovina. 
Provencal  language,  its  fall,  345. 
Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  67. 
part  of  Theodoric*s  kingdom,  93, 95. 
ceded  to  the  Franks,  105,  118. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 

145. 
Angevin  counts  of,  263. 
annexed  to  France,  264,  344. 
Provinces,  Roman,  nature  of,  61. 

Eastern  and  Western,  52. 
Prussia,  use  of  the  name,  192, 211, 230. 
long  remain   heathen,  466. 
dominion  of  the  Teutonic  Knight« 
in.  496 


BEO 

.Prussia,  beginning  of  the  duchy,  603, 

its  geographical  position,  504. 

united  with  Bradenburg,  204,  209, 
504,513. 

independent  of  Poland,  604. 

growth  of,  202,511. 

kingdom  of,  512. 

its  acquisition  of  Silesia,  211. 

of  East  Friesland,  t^. 

its  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
212, 513-516. 

lossesof,  222,  223,619. 

recovery  and  increase  of  its  territory, 
224. 

head  of  North  German  confedera- 
tion, 228. 

annexes  Sleswick,    Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  619. 

war  with  France,  229. 
Prussia  Western,  212,  513. 
Prussia  South,  212,  514. 
Prussia  New  East,  212. 
PRZEMYSLAF,king  of  the  Weuds,  f ounds 

the  house  of  Mecklenburg,  476. 
PSKOF,  commonwealth  of,  48.3. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  501. 
Puerto  Rico,  544. 
Punic  Wars,  the,  52,  56. 
Pyrenees,  Peace  of,  301,  348. 
Ptrrhos,  37. 


QUADI,  86. 

Quebec,  352. 
Queensland,  666. 


RJBTIA,  conquest  of,  68. 
Ragusa,  origin  of,  115. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  1 86. 

keeps  her  independence,  407,  412. 

prefers  the  Turk  to  Venice,  412. 

annexed  to  Austria,  320,  322. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  659. 
Rama,  Hungarian  kingdom  of,  424, 441. 
Rametta,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  370. 
Ramsbuby,  see  of,  182. 
Rascia  ;  tee  DiOKLEA. 
Rassa  (Novi  Bazar),  capital  of  Dioklea, 

424. 
Rastadt,  Peace  of,  350. 
Ravenna,  residence  of   the  Western 
Emperors,  81. 

of  the  Gothic  kings,  95. 

of  the  exarchs,  105. 

taken  by  the  Lombards,  108, 123. 

its  ecclesiastical  position,  171. 

under  Venice,  242. 

lost  by  Venice,  248. 
Red  Russia  ;  tee  Gauoia. 
Bbobhbbubq.  220. 
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RSVBL,  bishopric  of,  184. 
Rex  Francorumj  title  of,  144. 
RHEIM8,   position  of  the  archbishop, 
167. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 
Rhine,  the  boondaiy  of  the  Soman 
Empire,  71. 

frontier  of,  848,  350,  355. 
Rhodes,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  28. 

keeps  its  independence,  37,  41. 

annexed  by  Vespasian,  41,  63. 

held  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John, 
389,415. 

revolutions  of,  414. 

knights  driven  out  from,  447. 
Rhode  Island,  560. 
RiAZAN,  annexed  by  Muscovy,  501. 
Richard  I.,  of  England,  takes  Cyprus, 
372. 

grants  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  318. 
Riga,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  185. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  496. 

under  Sweden,  508. 
RixiNi  (Ariminum),  54,  244. 

RiPABANENBIA,  154,  529. 

Robert  Wiscabd,  duke    of   Apulia, 
394. 
his  conquests  in  Epeiros,  395. 
ROCHESTBB,  bishopric  of,  181. 
Robsleb,  R.,  on  the  origin  of  the  name 
Magyar,  433  (note), 
on  the  Roumans,  435  (jurte), 
ROOEB  I.,  count  of  Sicily,  his  conquests, 

.395. 
Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  his  conquests, 

396. 
ROMAONA  (Romania),  represents  the  old 
Exarchate,  147,  238. 
origin  of  the  name,  234,  364. 
cities  in,  244. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
Roman,  name  kept  on  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  63, 363,  .%4,  366. 
continued  under  the  Turks,  380. 
Roman  Empire ;  iee  Empibb,  Roman. 
Romania,  g^eographical  name  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  364,  376. 
Latin  Empire  of,  383. 
Romania  in  Italy ;  see  Romaona. 
Romano,  lordship  of,  287. 
Rome,  the  centre  of  European  history, 
.9. 
origin  of,  49. 

becomes  the  head  of  Italy,  50. 
nature  of  her  provinces,  51. 
her  Macedonian  wars  and  conquests, 

41. 
her  rivalry  with  Parthia,  ib, 
wars  of,  with  Persia,  81. 
Patriarchate  of,  168,  171. 
her  later  history,  239. 


BUS 

Rome,  becomes  the  Tiberine  Bepublic^ 
252. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  253. 

incorporated  with  France,  t^. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  256,  359. 

recovered  by  Italy,  258. 
ROSKILD,  Treaty  of,  508. 

bishopric  of,  184. 
Rostock,  494. 
rottweil,  274. 
Rouen,  capital  of  Normandy,  142. 

ecclesiastical  province  o^  173. 
RouM,  Sultan  of,  380. 
Roumans,  origin  of  the  name,  71, 964^ 
435. 

their  northern  setUementa,  435. 

ROUMANIA,  436. 

principality  of,  453. 
effects  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Berlin  on, 
453. 
ROUMEUA,  Eastern,  454. 
ROUBSILLON,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  335,  531. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  537. 
finally  annexed  by  F^wice,  342, 348, 
537. 
RoviGO,  annexed  by  Venice,  244. 
ROOEN,  held  by  Denmark,  476,  490l 
by  Sweden,  509. 

RUPEBTSLAND,  564. 

RUSSIA,  its  origin,  158, 159, 480,  481. 
its  relations  towards  the  Turks,  449. 
geographical  oontinnitj  of  its  con- 
quests, 467. 
origin  of  the  name,  480  (n4fte\  481. 
ecclesiastical  relations  of,  465,  468, 

480. 
its  relations  to  the  Eastern  Em{are, 

159, 468. 
its  imperial  style,  468. 
Scandinavian  settlement  in,  472. 
advance   of   against    Chanrs  and 

Fins,  481. 
its  rulers  become  Slavonic,  ik. 
attempts  on  Oonstantinoi^  482. 
its  isolation,  t^. 

its  first  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  377. 
divided  into  principalities,  482, 483. 
becomes  tributary  to  the  Mongols, 

483,500. 
effect  of  the  Qerman  conqnest  of 

lavland  on,  487. 
revival  of,  499  et  9eq, 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  Great,  501. 
advance  of,  506-507,  511-517,  521- 

523. 
compared  with  Sweden,  507. 
wars  with  Sweden,  508,  512;  518. 
conquered  by  Poland,  606. 
liuids  recovered  by,  ii. 
assumes  the  title  of  Bmpiie^  il2. 
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BussiA,  becomes  a  Baltic  power,  612. 
its  share  in  the  partitions  of  Poland, 

613-515. 
no  original  Polish  territory  gained 

at  this  time  by,  616,  620. 
new  kingdom  of  Poland  united  to, 

620. 
extent   and    character   of   its  do* 

minion,  622. 
its  territory  in  America  sold  to  the 

United  States,  628. 
KussiA,  Red ;  iee  GALICIA. 

KUTHENIANS,  4.34. 

Rutland,  formation  of  the  shire,  666. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  349, 


SABINE8,  46. 

Sachsen-Lauenbubo  ;     $ee   Lauen- 

EURO. 

Saountum,  taken  by  Hannibal,  56. 
Saint  Andrews,    ecclesiastical   pro- 
vince of,  183. 
Saint  Asaph,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Saint  Davids,  bishopric  of,  182. 
Saint  Domingo,  Spaninh  settlements 
in,  643. 
French  settlement  in,  363. 
dL^tinct  from  Hayti,  644. 
Saint  Gallen,  abbey  of,  216. 
Saint    John,   knights    of,    conquer 
Rhodes,  389,  416. 
their  conquests,  416. 
Malta  granted  to,  398,  416. 
driven  out  of  Rhodes,  447. 
Saint  John  of  Maurienne,  bishopric 

of,  173. 
Saint  Lucia,  kept  by  England,  360. 
Saint  Omer,  held  by  Spain,  349. 
Saint    Petersburg,  foundation   of, 

612. 
Saint  Sava,  duchy  of ;  $ee  Herzego- 
vina. 
Saladin,  takes  Jerusalem,  400. 
Salamis,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Salerno,  principality  of,  147, 162. 
Salisbury,  diocese  of,  182. 
Salona,  Roman  colony,  62. 

destroyed,  116. 
Sal6na,  principality  of,  417. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  420. 
Saluzzo,  disputed  homage  of,  283, 284, 
287. 
annexed  by  France,  287. 
ceded  to  Savoy,  287,  347. 
Salzburg,     archbishopric    of,     176, 
216. 
becomes  a  secular  electorate,  220. 
annexed  by  Austria,  221,  322. 
l^  Bavaria,  222. 
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Salzburg,  recovered  by  Austria,  224 

322. 
Samaites,  484. 
Samigola,  484. 

Samland,  Danish  occupation  of,  471. 
Samnitbs,  46. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  61. 

conquered  by  Sulla,  ih, 
Samo,  kingdom  of,  473. 
Samogitia,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  496. 

restored  to  Lithuania,  ih. 
Samos,  32. 

theme  of,  160. 

held  by  the  Maona,  414. 
Sancho  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre, 

extent  of  his  dominion,  629. 
San    Marino,  independence  of,  247, 

256,  258. 
San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  454. 
Santa  Maura  ;  tee  Leukas. 
Saracens,  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
16. 

rise  of,  110. 

their  conquests  of  Persia,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  111,365. 

their  province  in  Gaul,  112,  627. 

greatest  extent  of  their  power,  112, 
526. 

conquest  of  Sicily,  370. 

compared  with  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
442. 

end  of  their  rule  in  Spain,  637. 
Sarai,  capital  of  the  Mongols,  500. 
Sardica  ;  gee  Sofia. 
Sardinia,  44. 

its  early  inhabitants,  53. 

Roman  conquest  of,  ih, 

province  of,  79. 

lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  369. 

occupied  by  Pisa,  238. 

conquered  by  Aragon,  246,  638. 

united  to  Savoy,  261. 

kingdom  of,  257. 
Sathas,  M,  referred  to,  460. 
Savona,  march  of,  236. 
Savoy,  House  of,  234. 

position  and  growth  of,  277  et  seq. 

originally  Burgundian,  278. 

its  relations  to  Geneva,  281. 

annexes  Nizza,  282. 

its  claims  on  Saluzzo,  283. 

Bernese  conquests  from,  272. 

Italian  and  French  influence  on,  284. 

its  decline,  286. 

its  later  history,  288-2^9. 

French  annexations  from,  344. 

French  occupation  of,  286,  346. 

Italian  advance  of,  248. 

its  union  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia^ 
261. 
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8AY0T,  boundaries  of,  after  the  fall  of 
Buonaparte,  359. 
annexed  by  France,  258,  359. 
Saxon  Mabk,  the,  198. 
Saxons,  86,  91. 

their  settlement  in  Britain,  97. 
Saxony,   conquered   by    Charles   the 
Great,  122, 126. 
duchy  of,  140,  207. 
use  of  the  name,  191,  207. 
break-up  of  the  duchy,  207. 
new  duchy  and  electorate  of,  208, 

209. 
circle  of,  ib. 
kingdom  of,  222,  226. 
dismemberment  of,  224. 
SOANDEBBEO,  revolt  of  Albania  under, 

421. 
Scandinavia,  ecclesiastical  provinces 
of,  184. 
its  momentary  union  with  Britain, 

462. 
compared  with  Spain,  463. 
Bastem  and  Western  aspects  of,  464. 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  466. 
kingdoms  of,  130,  468. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  compared 
with  that  of  Germany,  486. 
Scania,  originally  Danish,   131,   184, 
469. 
its  momentary  transfer  to  Sweden, 

487. 
Hanseatic  occupation  of,  494. 
aimezed  to  Sweden,  508. 
ScHAFFHAUSEN,  joins   the   CJonfeder- 

ates,  272. 
ScHLEsiEN ;  sre  Silesia. 
SCLAVINIA,  kingdom  of,  476. 
Danish  conquest  of,  489. 
Scotland,  origin  of  the  name,  98, 549. 
dioceses  of,  183. 
its  greatness    due  to  its    English 

element,  548. 
historical  position  of,  549. 
analogy  of  Switzerland  to,  ib. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  550,  551. 
settlements   of    the  Northmen  in, 

650,  662. 
acknowledges  the  English   supre- 
macy, 550. 
different  tenures  of  the  dominions 

of  its  kings,  551. 
grant  of  Lothian  and  Cumberland 

to,  162,  550,  651. 
its  shifting  relations  towards  Eng- 
land, 552. 
its  union  with  England,  t^. 
Scots,  their  settlement  in  Britain,  98, 
648. 
their  union  with  the  Picts,  656. 
Scutari    see  Skodra 
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SOTTHIA,  Roman  province  of,  77. 
Sbbastbia,  theme  of,  160. 
Skbabtopol,  answezB  to  old  CherBOo, 

516  (lufte). 
Sbbbnico,  under  Venice,  411. 
Sbleukeia,  independence  of,  39. 

annexed  to  the  Empire  by  Ttajan, 

99. 
theme  of,  150. 
Sblbukids,  extent  and  decline  of  their 

kingdom,  38. 
Seum  L,  Sultan,  his  conquests  in  Syria 

and  Egypty  447. 
Sbljuk    Turks,  their  inTasions,   365, 
379. 
driven  back  by  the  Konm^oi,  381. 
weakened  by  the  Mongols,  443. 
Selset,  see  of,  182. 
Seltmbria,  won  badL  to  the  Empire^ 

387,  391. 
Semiqallia,  Semioola,  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Curland,  614. 
dominion  of  the  Swoid-brothers  in, 
496. 
Semitic  nations  in  Europe,  16. 
Sena   Gallica    (SinigiOlia),    Boman 

colony,  64. 
Seks,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  173. 

divided,  174. 
Septimania  (Gothia),  90,  164,  526. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  112,  118. 
recovered  by  the  Franks,  113,  121. 
march  of,  142. 
Servia,   Slavonic    character   of,  114, 
373,  423. 
conquered  by  Simeon,  377,  424. 
its  relations  to  the  Empire,  424. 
restored  to  the  Empire,  378,  424. 
revolts  from  the  Empire,  379,  424. 
recovered  by  Ifanuel,  381,  424. 
beginning  of  the  house  of  Nemanja, 

424. 
its  possessions  on  the  Hadriatic,  405. 
loses  Bosnia,  424. 
advance  of  under  Stephen  Dushan, 

389,  419-420,  425. 
Empire  of,  420,  426. 
break  up  of  the  Empire,  426. 
later  kingdom  of,  t^. 
conquests  and  deliverances  of,  H, 
revolts  and  deliverance  of,  452. 
enlarged  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  453. 
Servians,  never  wholly  enslaved,  429. 
fourfold  separation  of  the  nation,  453. 
Severia,   conquered     by     Lithuania, 

499. 
SXVERIN,  Banat  of,  attacked  by  Bul- 
garia, 430. 
Seven  Weeks*  Wab,  the,  228. 
Sevillb,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
recovered  by  Oastile,  634,  636. 
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SFO 
Sfobza,  House  of,  2il. 

8HERB0RNB,  866  Of,  182. 

Shetland,  Scandinavian  colony,  471. 

pledged  to  Scotland,  488. 
Shires,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  655. 

two  classes  of,  ih, 
Shibwan,  521. 
Siberia,  kbanat  of,  601. 

Russian  conquest  of,  51 1 . 
Sicily,  early  inhabitants  of,  46,  48. 

Phoenician  colonies  in,  36. 

Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34,  53. 

the  first  Roman  province,  62, 79. 

state  of  under  Rome,  63. 

theme  of,  152. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  153,  370. 

recovered  by  Georg^e  Maniakes,  370. 

Norman  kingdom  of,  250,  367,  371, 
393-395. 

its  conquests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 397. 

never  a  fief  of  the  Western  Empire, 

,  233. 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  250,  397. 

its  revolt,  ib, 

its  union  with  Aragon,  250,  538. 

united  with  Savoy,  251. 

with  Austria,  ib. 

with  Naples,  251,  640. 

its  practical  effacement,  398. 

compared  with  the  Crusading  states, 
ib. 

compared  with  Venice,  402. 
Sicilies,  The  Two,  kingdom  of,  260, 
251,  253,  398. 

union  of  with  Aragon,  538. 

part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  240, 
640. 

divided,  254. 

reunited,  256. 

joined  to  Italy,  257. 
SicuLi ;  see  Szeklers. 
SiDON,  Phcenician  colony,  35. 
SiEBENBf^RGEN,  origin  of  the  name, 

435  (note)  ;  tee  Transsilvania. 
Siena,  archbishopric  of,  171. 

commonwealth  of,  238,  245. 

annexed  by  Florence,  246. 
SiKANIANS,  48. 
Siksls,  48. 
Sikt6n,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

a  Dorian  city,  29. 
Silesia,  its  early  relations  to  Poland, 
200,  478.  479. 

passes  imder  Bohemian  supremacy, 
200,  492. 

joined  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom,493. 

becomes  a  dominion  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  493. 

the  greater  part  conquered  by  Prus- 
sia, 211. 
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Silesia,    Polish  territory   added   to, 

616. 
SiLVAS,  conquered  by  Portugal,  633. 
Simeon,  Tzar  of   Bulgaria,  his    oon- 

questa,  376. 
SiND,  113. 
SiNOPft,  39,  64,  422. 
SiRMIUM,  81. 
SiTTEN,  see  of ,  173. 
Skipetars;  «r  Albanians. 
Skodra  (Scutari),  kingdom  of,  62. 
Servian,  406. 

dominion  of  the  Balsa  at,  428. 
sold  to  Venice,  410,  428. 
taken  by  Ifahomet  the  Conqueror, 
411. 
Skopia,  425. 

Slaves,  their  settlement  and  migra- 
tions, 14,  113,  133,  365. 
compared  with  those  of  the  Teutons, 

16,  114. 
their  two  main  divisions,  114,  168. 
parted  asunder    by    the    liagyars, 

158,  432. 
their  settlements  within  the  Eastern 

Empire,  115. 
in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  116,  373, 

374.  461. 
recovered  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

375. 
remain  on  Tajrgetos,  ib. 
their  relations  to  the  Western  Em- 
pire, 159,  197,  199,  201,  466,  466. 
general  history    of    the    Northern 
SUves,  472-485. 
Slavia.  duchy  of,  492. 
Slayinia,  name  of,  116. 
SLAVONIA,  323,  434. 

Slavonic  Gulp,  476. 
Sleswick,  duchy  of,  213,  490. 

its  relations  with  Denmark,  490. 

under  Christian  I.,  491. 

e£Fect  of  the  Peace  of  Roskild  on, 
609. 

g^uaranteed  to  Denmark,  613. 

wars  in,  228. 

transferred  to  Prussia,  228,  619. 
Slovaks,  434,  477. 
Smolensk,  principality  of,  483. 

conquered  by  Lithuania,  499. 

its  shiftings  between  Russia  and 
Poland,  606. 
Smyrna,  32. 

acquired  by  Genoa,  .^9. 
SOBRARBB,  formation  of  the  kingdom, 
630. 

united  tp  Aragon,  631. 
Social  War,  the,  61. 
Sofia  (Sardica),  taken  by  the  Bul- 
garians, 376. 

by  the  Turks,  431. 
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SOLUTHUBN,  joins   the   Confederatesy 

262,  270. 
SORABI,  474,  476. 
Spain,  use  of  the  name,  3  (note). 
its  geographical  character,  610. 
non-Aiyan  people  in,  12,  13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  66. 
Greek  and  Phcenician  settlements 

in,  36,  66. 
its  connexion  with  Gaul,  66. 
first  Roman  province  in,  ib. 
final  conquest  of,  ib. 
diocese  of,  79. 
settlements  of  Suevi  and  Vandals  in, 

90. 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  89. 
southern  part    won    back    to    the 

Empire,  106. 
reconquered    by  West-Goths,    108, 

626. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  111,  164,  626. 
sepamted    from  the  Eastern  Call- 

fate,  113. 
conquests  of  Charles  the  Great  in, 

127,  627. 
foundation   of  its    kingdoms,   164, 

166,  649  et  geq. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  178. 
its     geographical    relations     with 

France,  342. 
its  quasi- imperial  character,  463. 
compared    with    Scandinavia,    463, 

626. 
with  South-eastern  Europe,  626. 
nation  of,  grew  out  of  the  war  with 

the  Mussulmans,  626. 
king  of,  use  of  the  title,  6.^. 
African   Mussulmans   in,   630,   632, 

633. 
end  of  their  rule  in,  637. 
divides  the  Indies  with  Portugal, 

642. 
extent  of  under  Charles  V.,  247, 298, 

639. 
its  conquests  in  Africa,  643. 
its  insular  possessions,  ib. 
revolutions  of  its  colonies,  644. 
its  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 

Spalato,  its  origin,  116. 

eoclesiastical  province  of,  186. 

under  Venice,  44. 
Spanish  March,  the,  conquered  by 
Charles  the  Great,  122,  128,  629. 

remains  part  of  Karolingia,  141, 166. 

division  of,  ib. 
Spanish     Monarchy,    the    greatest 
extent  of,  639. 

partition  of,  ib, 
Sparta,  her  supremacy,  29. 

joins  the  Adbaian  league,  40. 


8WB 

Speyer,  bishopric  of,  176. 
annexed  to  France,  220. 
restored  to  Germany,  358. 
becomes  Bavarian,  226. 
Spiza^  originally  Servian,  406. 

annexed  by  Austria,  324,  429,  441. 
Spolbto,     Lombard   dncfay    of,    lOSr 

147. 
Stalbova,  Peace  of,  508. 
STATI  DX6LI  Prbsidenti,  246. 
Steiermark  ;  tee  Sttria. 
Stephen    Dushan,   extent    of    the 

Servian  Empire  under,  389,  419, 

420,  426. 
Stephen  Tvartko,  king  of  Bosnia, 

426. 
Stephen    Urosh,   his     conquest    of 

Thessaly  and  title,  420,  426. 
Stettin,  210. 
Stormarn,  489,  490. 
Strabo,  his  description  of  Hellas,  18 

(note). 
Stralsund,  494. 
Strassburo,  bishopric  of,  175. 
seized  by  Lewis  XIY .,  194,  360. 
restored  to  Germany,  229. 
Strathclyde,  130,  549,  550. 

acknowledges   the    English   sapre* 

macy,  162. 
granted  to  Scotland,  162,  561. 
Strigonium  (Gran),  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of,  186. 
StrymOn,  theme  of,  161. 
Styria  (Steiermark),    duchy   of,  217, 

308. 
SuDERBYB ;  ice  Hebrides. 
Suevi,  their  settlements,  87,  90. 
Suleiman,  the  Lawgiver,  his  conquests, 

438,  447. 
his  African  overlordship,  447. 
Sumatra,  Dutch  settlement  in,  300. 
Surat,  French  factory  at,  354. 
SUSDAL,  483. 

Sussex,  kingdom  of,  160,  555. 
Sutherland,  660. 
SuTORiNA,  Ottoman   frontier  extends 

to,  412. 

^VEALAND,  131. 

SvTATOPLUK,f ounds  the  Great  Moravian 

kingdom,  473. 
SviATOSLAF,  overruns  Bulgaria,  377. 

his  Asiatic  conquests,  482. 
SwABiA,  circle  of,  216. 

ecclesiastical  towns  in,  ib. 
Sweden,  131, 169,  470. 

its  position  in  the  Baltic,  463. 

its  relation  to  the  Empire,  467. 

its  conquest  of  Curland,  472. 

of  Finland,  486,  488. 

Joined  with  Norway  and  Denmark, 
487. 
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SWE 

Sweden,  separated,  488. 

growth  of,  compared  with  Rnasia, 

607. 
advance  of  under  GustavuB  Adol- 

phns,  ib. 
wan  of  with  Russia  and  Poland, 

508. 
advance  of  against  Denmark  and 

Norway,  ib, 
its  (German  territories,  2 IB. 
greatest  extent  of,  509,  5*1 0. 
its  settlements  in  America,  561. 
its  decline,  512. 

its  later  wars  with  Russia,  512,  518. 
losses  of,  512,  518. 
its  union  with  Norway,  464,  518. 
8WI88  League,  beginning  and  growth 

of,  262,  268-274. 
SWITHIOD,  470. 

^Switzerland,  represents  the  Burgun- 

dian  kingdom,  146,  259,  291. 
(German  origin  of   the  Confedera- 
tion, 262,  268,  269. 
popular  errors  about,  269. 
eight  ancient  cantons  of,  270. 
effect  of  on  the  Austrian  power,  21 7, 

311. 
beg^inning  of  its  Italian  dominions, 

271,286. 
thirteen  cantons  of,  272,  274. 
its '  allied  and  subject  lands,  272, 

273. 
extent  and  position  of  the  League, 

275. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,  272,  273. 
its  relations  with  France,  344. 
abolition  of  the  federal  system  in, 

ib, 
restored  by  the  Act  of  Mediation, 

276. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  355. 
nineteen  cantons  of,  276. 
present  confederation  of  twenty-two 

cantons,  276,  359. 
Sword-Brothers,     their    connexion 

with  the  Empire,  495. 
established  in  Li  viand,  ib, 
extent  of  their  dominion,  496. 
joined  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  ib, 
separated  from  them,  496,  503. 
fall  of  the  Order,  504. 
Stbaris,  Greek  colony,  47. 
8YRACU8E,  Greek  colony,  48. 
Roman  conquest  of,  52. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  370. 
recovered  and  loss  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  ib. 
by  the  Normans,  395. 
Stria,  kingdom  of,  38,  61. 
Roman  province  of,  65. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  111. 


THE 

Stria,  partially  restored  to  the  Empire, 
379. 
conquered  by  Selim  L,  447. 
SZEKLERS,  settle  in  Transsilvania,  435. 

Tangier,  527,  541,  558. 
Tannenbbro,  battle  of,  496. 
TAORMiNA(Tauromenion),  taken  by  the 

Saracens,  370. 
Tarantaise,  ecclesiastical  province  oi^ 

17.S. 
Tarentum,  (Taras),  early  greatness  of, 
47. 
archbishopric  of,  172. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  .394. 
Tarifa,  taken  by  Castile,  5.S4. 
Tarra€K)NA,  ecclesiastical  province  o^ 
178. 
joined  to  Barcelona,  532. 
Tarsos,  restored  to  the  Empire,   158, 

379. 
Tartars  ;  $ee  Mongols. 
Tasmania,  566. 
Tauros,  Mount,  61. 
Tauromenion  ;  $ee  Taormina. 
TAtGBTOB,  Slave  settlement  on,  375. 
TCHERNIGOF,  principality  of,  483. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  506. 
Temeswar,  440. 
Ten  da,  county  of,  287. 
T&NOS,  held  by  Venice,  409,  41 1. 
Terbounia  (trebinje),  405,  425. 
Terra  Firma,  compared  with  iwttpos, 

26  (ntfte). 
Teutonic  Knights,  their  connexion 
with  the  Western  Empire,  495. 
effects  of  their  rule,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  496. 
joined  to  the  Sword-brothers,  t^. 
separated  from  them,  496. 
their  losses,  496,  497. 
their  cessions  to  Poland,  497. 
their  vassalage  to  Poland,  ib. 
secularization  of    their  dominion, 
503. 
Teutons,  their  settlements,  15, 16^  82, 
87,  96. 
their  wars  with  Rome,  84. 
confederacies  among,  t^. 
Thasos,  32. 

Thebes,  head  of  the  Boi6tian  League, 
27,30. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  .31 . 
Theodore  Labkaris,  founds  the  Em- 
pire of  Nikaia,  386. 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  East  Goths, 

his  reig^  in  Italy,  95. 
THERMfi,  33 ;  tee  ThessalonikA. 
Thesprotians,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 26. 
invade  Thessaly,  30. 
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THE88ALONIK&,  theme  of,  161. 

kingdom  of,  884. 

its  effects  on  the  Latin  Empre,  ib, 

its  extent  under  Bonihtoe,  385. 

taken  by  Michael  of  Epeiios,  385. 

Empire  of,  ib. 

separated  from  Epeiros,  ib, 

incorporated  with    the  Empire  of 
Nikaia,  387. 

sold  to  Venice,  404,  410. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  391,  404,  446. 
THB88ALT,  Thesprotian  invasion  of,  30, 

subservient  to  Macedonia,  37,  40. 

province  of,  78. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonikd, 
386. 

added  to  Servia  by  Stephen  Urosh, 
420. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  ib, 
Thiontille,  301. 

Thibty  Ykabs*  War,  the,  203,  347. 
Thopla,  House  of,  Albanian  kings  in 

Epeiros,  420. 
Thobn,  Peace  of,  497. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  520. 
Thracb,  Greek  colonies  in,  20,  33. 

its  geography,  ib, 

conquered  by  Rome,  68. 

diocese  of,  76. 

theme  of,  161. 
THKACiAN8,in  theHomeric  catalogae,28. 
Thrak&sion,  theme  of,  161. 
Thuboau,  won  from  Austria  by  the 

Confederates,  271,  313. 
TUUBIMOIANS,  91. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  117. 
TiBERiNE  Republic,  262. 
TiORAXES,  king  of  Armenia,  subdued 

by  the  Romans,  66. 
TiMOUR,  overthrows  Bajazet,  390,  445. 
TiNGiTANA,  province  of,  79. 
TiBNOVO,  kingdom  of,  430. 
Tobago.  360. 
Tocco.  House  of,  effects  of  their  rule 

in  Western  Greece,  421. 
Toledo,  archbishopric  of,  178. 

conquered  by  Alfonso  VI.,  632, 636. 
TOKTONA,  237,  249. 
TORTOSA,  Aragonese  conquest  of,  632. 
TOUL,  annexed  by  France,  193,  346, 
Toulouse,  Roman  colony,  67. 

capital  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom, 
90. 

county  of,  142,330. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  174. 

annexed  to  France,  336. 
TOURAINB,  united  to  Anjou,  330. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  333. 
TovpKoif  433  {note), 
TouRNAY,  becomes  French,  349. 
Toubs,  battle  of,  113. 


TTE 

Toubs,  bishopric  of,  173. 

Tbajan,  Emperor,  his  conquests,  70, 99. 

forms  the  province  of  Dacia,  t^. 
Tbanspadane  Republic,  252. 

TBANSaiLVANIA,  323. 

conquered  by  the  Magyars,  435. 

Teutonic  colonies  in,  435. 

tributary  to  the  Turk,  439. 

incorporated  with  Hungary,  440. 
Tbansvaal,  annexation  of,  566. 
Tba0,  406, 

Trebinje  ;  «ee  Tebbouxia. 
TBBBizOND(Trapezous),city  of,  36, 150. 

Empire  of,  .386,  422. 

acknowledges  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
ib, 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  423. 
Trent,  county  of,  236. 

bishopric  of,  147,  195,  237. 

fluctuates    between    Germany  and 
Italy,  196. 

within  the  Austrian  circle,  217. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  221. 

recovered  by  Austria,  224,  255,  318. 

TBL4DITZA  ;  tee  SOFLA. 

Tbier,  taken  by  the  Franks,  92. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  175. 

chancellorship  of  Gaul  held  by  its 
arphbishops,  176. 

annexed  to  Fiance,  220. 

restored  to  Germany,  .358. 
Tbibste,  commends  itself  to  Austria, 

232,312. 
TBINIDAD,  544. 

Tbipolis  (Asia),  county  of,  399. 
Tbipolis     (Ahica),     conquered     by 

Suleiman,  447. 
Tbojans,  28. 
Tbondhjem  (x^'idaros),    ecclesiastical 

province  of,  184. 
Tbondhjemlan,  ceded  to  Sweden,  508. 

restored  to  Norway,  609. 
Tboybs,  treaty  of,  338. 
TuAM,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Tunis,  conquests  and  losses  of  by  the 
Turk,  447. 

conquered  by  Charles  V.,  447,  543. 
TURANL4N  nations  in  Europe,  17,  365. 
Turks,  Magyars  so  called,  379,  433 
(note). 

tee  alto  Ottomans  and  Sbi^jtks. 
Tuscany,  use  of  the  name,  234. 

commonwealths  of,  238. 

grand  duchy  of,  249,  256. 

exchanged  for  Lorraine,  ,321. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  257. 
Tver,  annexed  by  Muscovy,  501. 
Tyre,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
Tyrol,  within  the  circle  of  Austria,  217. 

taken  by  Bavaria,  221. 

recovered  by  Austria,  224, 3S3. 
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TZA 
TZAB,  origin  of  the  title,  612  (note). 

TZERNAGORA  ;  See  MONTENEOBO. 

TzBRNOisviCH,  dynasty  of,  428. 
TzETiNJB,  foundation  of,  428. 


Ukraine  Cossacks,  606. 
Ulsteb,  province  of,  183. 
United  Provinces,  the,  299. 

recognition  of  their  independence, 
300. 

colonies  of,  300,  661. 
United    States   of     America,    the 
greatest  colony  of  England,  669. 

formation  of,  660-662. 

acknowledgement  of  their  indepen- 
dence, 662. 

their  extension  to  the  West,  663. 

their  lack  of  a  name,  t^. 

cessions  to  by  Spain,  644. 
UraALA,  archbishopric  of,  184. 
Urbino,  duchy  of,  244. 

annexed  by  the  Popes,  249. 
Uri,  obtains  the  Val  Levantina,  271. 
Utica,  Phoenician  colony,  36. 
Utrecht,  its  bishops,  294. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  298. 

archbishopric  of,  177. 

peace  of,  301,  349,  362. 


Val  Levantina,  won  by  Uri,  271. 
Valence,  annexed  to  the  Dauphiny, 

264. 
Valencia,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
178. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  633,  636. 
Valenciennes,  annexed  by    France, 

349. 
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3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42X. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Bunes.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcut& 
4  vols,  medium  8va  £7.  Js, 
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Practical  Treatise  on  Me- 
tallurgy.    Adapted  from    the    last 

German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's 
Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
&c.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £^  19J. 

Anthracen ;  its  Constitution, 

Prop>erties,  Manufacture,  and  Deriva- 
tives, including  Artificial  Alizarin,  An- 
thrapurpurin,  &c.  with  their  Applica- 
tions in  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  G. 
AuERBACir.  Translated  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.    8vo.  12s, 

On    Artificial    Manures, 

their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific 
Application  to  Agricultnre  ;  a  Series 
of  Lectures  given  at  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  Vincennes  in  1867  and  1874- 
75.  By  M.  Georges  Ville.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  2U. 

Practical    Handbook   of 

Dyeing:  and  Calico- Printmsf.  By 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.     8vo.  42J. 


The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants ;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  System  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff, 
Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap, 
&c.  By  G.  W.  S.  Piesse,  Ph.D. 
F.  C.  S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  ^  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s, 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying:.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31/.  6</. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2 1  J. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  I.4uided 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  Wiih 
1 ,  1 00  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2 1  s. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    ^VORKS. 


A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  firom  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modern  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  CoNDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CoNDER,  R.E.  late  Commanding  the 
Survey  of  Palestine.  Second  Edition  ; 
Maps,  Plates  of  Coins,  &c.  Post  8vo. 
price  "js.  6d, 

Four  Lectures  on  some 

Epochs  of  Early  Church  History. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Ely.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
8vo.  1 5 J. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  7J.  6d, 


The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C harles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
Collqje,  Oxford ;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton, late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  3df. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.     8vo.  I  dr. 

A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  df. 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rug^by  School 
by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author*s 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  30/.  or  separately,  5x.  each. 
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HistoriccU    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo.  i2j. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  $5. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.Svo.y.  6d, 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religion  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  los,  6d. 

A    Critical    and    Gram- 

maticai  Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  &r.  6d,  Ephesians, 
&r.  6d,  ■  Pastoral  Epistles,  lOf.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
ictf.  6d,     Thessalonians,  ^s,  6J. 

Convbeare  &  Howson's 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St  PauL 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vob.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2is, 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  croMTi  8vo.  gs. 

The  Jewish  Messiah ; 

Critical  History  of  the  Messianic  Idea 
among  the  Jews,  from  the  Rise  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  Closing  of  the  Talmud. 
By  J.  Drummond,  B.A.  8vo.  15/. 

Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  Tk^  Pro- 
phecies  of  Balaam.  8vo.  lor.  6</. 
Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah,  8vo. 
price  lOf.  6</. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  i8j.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  I2f.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  151.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  I2J. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  £. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preiace  by  R. 
Martineau,  M.A.     5  Tols.  8to.  63/. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsraeL  Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.     8vo.  I2j.  6m£ 

The   Types  of  GenesiSi 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Xature.  By 
A.  Jukes.     Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitntioii  of  all  Thing^s ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  A.  Jukes.   Crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centmy.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  price  lOf.  6d, 

Supernatural    Religpion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine  Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     3  vols.  8vo.  3df. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India ; 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878,  by  F.  Max  MCller, 
M.A.     8vo.  I  Of.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with 
Essa3rs  on  False  Analogies  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.  ByF.  Max 
MtJLLER,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  lOf.  6J. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxoo. 
Square  32mo.  5j. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  ByMissSEWELU  Fcp.  Sva 
price  3^.  6d, 

Thoughts  for   the   Age. 

By  Miss  Sewell.     Fcp.  8va  31.  6d, 

Preparation  for  the  Holv 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chieny 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  By 
Miss  Skwelu     32mo.  3f. 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  \  The  Temporal   Mission 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  Reason  and 


Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,     id  vols.  £^,  5^. 

Hymns    of    Praise    and 

Prayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  4f.  6</.     32nio.  u.  dd. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  ovo.  S-f"  i8mo.  zs, 

Christ  the   Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick,  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  (xi, 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WiNKWORTII.     P'cp.  8vo.  5j. 


Revelation.  By  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d, 

Hours    of    Thought   on 

Sacred  Things  ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LI^  D.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d.  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life  ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8va  7/.  6d, 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  CoLENso,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.  By  J.  W.  CoLENSO, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  I2x. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Con- 
stantinople. By  Mrs.  Brassey.  With 
2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from 
Drawings  by  the  lion.  A.  Y.  Bingham; 
the  Cover  from  an  Original  Design  by 
Gustave  Dore.    8vo.  21s. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam/ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  7j.  6ii. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Eg)'pt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author 
of  *  Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfrequented 
Valleys,'  'Barbara's  History,'  &c.  With 
Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions,  Ground 
Plans,  Two  Coloured  Maps  of  the  Nile 
from  Alexandria  to  Dongola,  and  80 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  from 
l)rawings  by  the  Author ;  bound  in 
ornamental  covers  designed  also  by  the 
Author.     Imperial  8vo.  4Zr. 


Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  P' ranee,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  With  12  Illus- 
trations.     Post  8vo.  12s,  6d, 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera ;  comprising  Bordighera, 
Mentone,  Monaco,  Beaulieu,  Ville- 
franche,  Nice,  Cannes,  Porto  Maurizio, 

•  Marina,  Alassio,  ^'erezzi,  Noli,  Monte 
G rosso,  Pcgli,  Comigliano,  Genoa,  and 
other  Towns — climatically  and  medi 
cally  considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Wooilcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  I  or.  (ki. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel   W.   Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  *js,  6d, 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  S am  uel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7/,  6d, 
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Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution  ;  with 
reasons  for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin 
to  Goitre  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  F.R.G.S. 
Surgeon-Major  (retired)  Indian  Medical 
Service,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Calcutta  Medical  College,  and  Medical 
Inspector  of  Inland  Labour  Transport, 
Calcutta.     8vo.  [In  tlu  press. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  ' 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in 
l*ortfolio,  42J.  coloured,  or  34J.  un- 
coloured. 


The   Alpine    Guide.     By 

John  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Post  8vo.  b  iih 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 

The  Eastern  Alps,  lox.  6c£ 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  yj.  ^, 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
Price  6j.  6</. 

On  Alpine  Travellings  and 

the  Geologry  of  the  Alps.     Price  \s. 

Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  *  Alpuie  Guide '  may  be  had  nilh 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  \s.  extra. 


^VORKS    of    FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.  Cabinet  Editions,  complete 
in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  dr.  each. 

Lothair,  dr.  '  Venetia,  6j. 

Coningsby,  dr.      ;  Alroy,  Izlon,  &c.  dr. 

Sybil,  dj.  ,  Young  Duke  &c.  dx . 

Tancred,  6j.  |  Vivian  Grey,  dr. 

Henrietta  Temple,  dr. 

Contarini  Fleming,  &c.  dr. 

Tales    from    Euripides ; 

Iphigenia,   Alcestis,    Hecuba,    Helcy, 
Medea.     By  Vincent  K.   Coo  per, 
M.  A.  late  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,    I 
Oxford.     Fcp.  8vo.  31.  dd,  \ 

Whispers    from     Fairy-  , 

land.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  | 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  • 
9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  d^/.         j 

Higgledy-piggledy;   or, 

Stories    for    Everybody    and    Every- 
body's Children.     By  the  Right  Hon.  \ 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  - 
With  9  lUustraUous.     Cr.  8vo.  3J.  ()d,  ' 


Stories   and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  : — 

Amy  Herbert,  2j.  dc/.  Gertrude,  zs.  6J. 
The  Earl's  Dangfater,  zs.  6d,  The 
Experience  of  Life,  2x.  6tL  CleTe 
Hall,  2x.  6d.  Ivors,  2x.  6ti,  Katharine 
Ashton,  2x.  6d,  Margaret  Percml, 
y.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage,  ^.  61L 
Ursula,  3x.  6J. 

The   Modern   Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itself^ 
price  2j.  boards,  or  2s,  6J,  cloth  :— 


Conlngsby. 
Sybfl. 
Tancred. 
Venetia. 


By  Lord  Beacoxsfiej.d. 

Lothaur.         j   Henrietta  Temple. 

Contarini  Fleming. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c 
The  Young  Duke,  Ac 
Vivian  Grey« 


By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 
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THE    MODERN    NOVELIST'S    LIBRA RY-r^jw/w/W. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 


Dig^by  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Nothing^. 
Holmby  House. 
The  Interpreter. 
Queen's  Maries. 


r»y  the  Author  of  '  The  Ro^e  Ganlen.* 
Unawares. 


By  the  Author  of  •  Mile.  Mori.' 
The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 
Atherstone  Priory. 
The  Burgfomaster's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Vallejrs. 


The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Right    Honourable 

the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.     Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown   8vo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  c<lges,  30/. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivr)'  and  the  Armada,  \^y  Lord 
Macau  LAY.  i6nio.  3^.  6<L 

Horatii   Opera,      Library 

ICdition,  with  English  Notes,  Marginal 
References  &  various  Readings.  Edited 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A.    8vo.  2\s, 

Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

Ing^elow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
\vith  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

FirstSeries,  with  nearly  100  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.  2\s, 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid :  a 

Translation  from  the  Spanish,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
Or  MSB  Y.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 


Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

rnri.ip  James  Bailey.  loth  F^Htion, 
enlarge<l  &  revised.  Crown  8vo.  I2.f.  6r/. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cay  LEY.     8vo.  12s.  dd. 

The   -^neid    of   Virgpil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
COMNGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  gr. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak* 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14J.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s, 

Sou  they 's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  I4f. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    cScc. 


Annals  of  the  Road ;  or, 

Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage-Coaching  in 
(Ireat  Britain.  I*y  Captain  Mai.kt. 
With  3  Woodcuts  and  10  Colou-ed 
Illn>tr.itinn*i.     Metliuin  Svo.  2\s. 


Down  the  Road  ;  or,  Re- 
miniscences of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Reynardson. 
Second  Edition,  with  12  Coloured 
TlIuNlration-;.     Medium  Svo.  2ix, 
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Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Rural  Sports;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c.     With  600  Wooicuts.     8vo.  2ix. 

A  Book  on  Angling ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15J. 

Wilcocks's  Sea- Fisher- 
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